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PREFACE. 


For  the  most  part,  the  Literature  of  Letter- Writing,  properly 
so-called,  falls  within  quite  modern  times.  From  Antiquity  have 
come  down  to  us  several  Collections  of  "  Letters  " ;  but,  with 
two  or  three  notable  exceptions,  such  only  in  name,  they  are 
chiefly  moral  or  political  essays,  descriptive  pieces,  and  rhetori- 
cal declamations.  In  Greek  Literature,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them  bears  the  magic  name  of  Plato.  Modem  criticism, 
generally,  holds  them  to  be  forgeries ;  and  their  intrinsic  merit 
or  interest  is  not  so  high  as  to  make  their  genuineness  or  spur- 
iousness  matter  ot  very  great  concern.  Equally  spurious,  but 
more  entertaining,  are  the  Letters  of  the  Scythian  or  Tartar 
prince,  Anacharsis,  the  enterprising  traveller  of  the  Sixth 
Century,  B.C.^  Next,  in  order  of  time,  come  the  so-called 
Letters  of  Alkiphron  (of  the  Second  or  Third  Century  of  the 
Christian  era),  the  most  entertaining  and  valuable  of  the  species. 
As  pictures  of  Athenian  life  and  manners,  of  the  New  Comedy 
period,  high  interest  attaches  to  them  ;  and  for  elegance  of  style, 
and  picturesqueness  of  description,  they  have  a  deserved  repute. 
Not  much  later,  probably,  were  composed  the  Love-Letters  of 
Ajristaenetus.  In  their  day,  they  seem  to  have  had  some  vogue. 
Not  more,  however,  than  the  Epistles  of  Alkiphron  do  they 

^  Others,  of  more  or  less  fame,  are  those  of  Phalaris,  the  Greek  prince  of 
Agrigentum,  so  celebrated  by  the  Bentley-Boyle  controversy  ;  of  Theano,  the 
%ife  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  of  Philostratus,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Apolloni\M  of 
Tyana.    Only  the  last  are  genuine. 
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possess  any  claim  to  the  modem  title,  or  to  be  regarded  as  other 
than  artificial  productions  intended  for  the  public  eye.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  imitations  and  adaptations  from  Plato, 
Menander,  Lucian,  and  other  distinguished  and  popular  writers. 
Of  Greek  Collections,  which  have  more  right  to  the  title,  most 
celebrated,  perhaps,  are  the  EpUtlen  of  the  famous  rhetorician 
Libanius — the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom — and  those  of  Julian  himself. 

Latin  Literature,  which  owes  so  much  to  its  Greek  parent, 
can  boast,  in  (genuine)  epistolary  productions,  greater  fame  as  well 
as  greater  fertility.  It  includes  the  Letters  of  Cicero ;  of  Seneca 
(which,  however,  are,  in  fact,  admirable  moral  treatises  evidently 
intended  for  publication);  of  the  Younger  Pliny,  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  of  the  eminent  rhetorician, 
Fronto,  the  preceptor  and  correspondent  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  of  the  erudite  Symmachus,  the  apologist  of  the 
fallen  but  still  surviving  religion  of  Jupiter ;  and,  finally, 
of  Sidonius,  the  last  poet  of  the  disrupted  Roman  Empire.  Of 
these,  the  Letters  of  Cicero  and  of  Pliny  alone  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  modern  type ;  and  they  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  interesting  lesser  remains — among  the  most 
entertaining  parerga — of  the  Koiuan  Literature.  The  Letters 
of  the  great  Orator,  and  the  more  studied,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  varied  and  entertaining  ones  of  the  friend  of  Trajan, 
remained  the  standard  and  model,  more  admired  than  imitated, 
of  the  Epistolary  style. 

Barren  as  they  were  in  all   the  higher  species  of  prose 
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Literature,  the  long  ages  preceding  the  Benaissanoe  produced, 
also,  little  of  interest  or  of  importance  in  this  class — until  the 
Eleventh  Century,  nothing  at  all.  To  that  Age  belong  a  few, 
perhaps  half-a-dozen,  Collections  of  some  value.  Excepting  the 
(Latin)  Letters  of  Heloisa  and  Ab^rd,  which  have  been 
generally,  but  rather  too  hastily,  received  as  genuine,  none  of 
them  acquired  or  deserved  any  popularity  or  special  fame.  The 
Letters  of  Petrarca,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  to  his  Familiar  Friends,  and  the  Letters  of  the  famous 
scholar  Poggio  Bracciolini,  who  has  earned  even  greater  grati- 
tude from  the  reading  world  by  his  recovery  of  several  of  the 
lost  Comedies  of  Plautus,  among  others,  represent  the  Epistolary 
Art  during  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  ;  while  the 
Epistles  of  the  illustrious  Erasmus  remain  the  best  representa- 
tives of  it  in  the  next  Age.  In  the  vernacular  languages, 
nothing  of  the  kind,  hitherto,  had  been  produced  at  alL 

The  first  Collection  of  English  Letters  is  that  of  the  Paston 
Family,  written  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 
At  first  suspected,  their  genuineness  is  now  fairly  established. 
But,  valuable  as  they  are  to  the  Antiquarian,  neither  their 
archaic  style  nor  their  rather  dry  matter  attracts  the  un. 
archaeological  reader.  Still  less  entertaining  or  edifying,  and 
of  merely  historic  or  biographic  value,  such  as  it  may  be,  must 
be  adjudged  the  vast  majority  of  the  published  Letters  of 
eminent  personages  of  the  next  Century — ^princes,  statesmen, 
scholars,  or  savans.  Few  things,  in  fact,  make  duller  or 
drearier  reading  than  these  ponderous  productions  of  formalism 
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and  pedantry.  Modelling  their  style  according  to  the  minute  regu- 
lations laid  -down  by  the  legislators  of  the  Art,  these  epistolo- 
graphers  would  almcst  as  soon  have  thought  of  asserting  the  right 
of  free- thinking  a&  of  free  letter- writing ;  of  discrediting  the 
miracles  of  Herodotus  or  of  Livy  as  of  departing  from  the  received 
canons  of  Epistolary  forms.  Among  other  Codes,  in  the  "  Art  of 
Letter- Writing  "  (De  Epistolia  Conscribemlis)  of  the  philosophic, 
as  well  as  erudite,  Erasmus  these  laws  have  been  displayed  in 
detail.  The  witty  author  of  the  Praise  of  Folly,  it  may  reasonably 
be  presumed,  would  weary  his  readers  considerably  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  Epistolary  authorities :  yet  his  rules  and  regulations 
leave  little  license  to  the  individual  imagination  and  fancy.  As 
for  the  legislators  most  in  esteem,  they  divide  the  whole  Art 
into  five  principal  departments : — the  Didactic,  the  Deliberative, 
the  Demonstrative,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Familiar.  These 
they  sub-divide  into  twenty-one  varieties : — the  CongratuUdory, 
the  Laudatory,  the  Consolatoi^,  the  Denunciatory,  the  Com- 
minaiory,  the  Petitionary,  the  Mandatory,  the  Ojjicious,  the 
Jocose,  &c.  Spontaneity  and  freedom,  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  species  of  writing,  to  them  would  have  seemed  but  as 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  barbarism  and  Philistinism, 

Until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  pedantic  forms 
continued  to  characterise  the  epistolary  productions  of  eminent 
personages,  whether  in  society  or  in  letters.  To  produce  and 
maintain  this  sort  of  conventionalism  in  this  country,  two  causes 
concurred :  on  the  one  hand,  tlie  English  pedantry  of  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  firsst  Stuart  (of  which  the  famous 
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Euphuea  of  Lilly,  that  long  served  as  the  text-book  of  polite 
language,  was  at  once  cause  and  effect) ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Latin  pedantry  of  the  schools.  But,  principally,  the  universal 
maintenance  of  Latin,  as  the  medium  of  intercourse  among 
scholars,  checked  and  fettered  the  use  of  the  vernacular  idioms. 
The  one  remarkable  exception  to  the  prevailing  conventional 
formalism  are  the  Letters  of  Howell  (1616-1660).  So  modern 
au  air  have  they,  as  compared  with  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
that,  but  for  evidence  to  the  contrary,  his  earlier  ones  might  bo 
suspected  to  be  forgeries  by  a  later  hand.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  Century,  as  reverence  for  authority  decreased,  and  the 
national  languages  came  into  greater  cultivation  and  repute, 
Letter-Writing  began  to  throw  off  the  fetters  imposed  upon  it ; 
and  it  assumed  an  ease  and  freedom  scarcely  known  before.  If 
English  Letter- Writing  of  that  period,  in  peculiar  graces  of 
style — owed  still  more  to  the  genius  of  the  language  than  to 
that  of  the  individual — does  not  boast  a  Mde.  de  S^vign^,  or 
even  a  Balzac,  yet  the  letters  of  Lady  Eachel  Kussell,  or  of 
Locke,  in  point  of  style  may  claim  some  merit;  while, 
in  the  expression  of  thought  or  feeling,  they  far  excel  the 
trifling  and  vapid  matter  of  Balzac  and  his  School.  With  the 
Eighteenth  Century  and  with  Swift,  from  whom  the  Art  (if,  in 
his  hands,  it  can  be  called  an  Art)  in  England  received  a  new 
ease  and  vigour,  may  be  said  to  begin  the  English  classical 
letter-writers. 

Few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
present  volume,  which  will  be  followed  by  others,  comi^leting  the 
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seriea  1. — ISo  Letters  have  been  included,  which  have  not 
seemed  to  possess  for  the  ordinary  reader  some  especial  interest, 
whether  biographic,  social,  literary,  or  historic.  2. — ^A  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  each  Letter-Writer,  as  comprehensive  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  concise  as  possible,  forming  a  summary  of  the 
most  interesting  or  important  facts  of  his  life,  with  illustrative 
extracts  from  his  principal  public  writings,  has  been  prefixed. 
Without  such  introduction,  for  the  greater  number  of  readers 
the  interest,  and  even  the  intelligibility,  of  his  epistolary 
remains  is  considerably  lessened.  3. — Explanatory  and  illus- 
trative Kotes  (including  extracts  from  the  letters  of  cor- 
respondents), wherever  they  have  seemed  to  be  necessary 
or  useful  for  elucidating  the  text,  have  been  freely  supplied. 
4c — A  full  and  complete  Index  appears  at  the  end  of  each 
volume. 

If  the  best  letters  of  the  Masters  of  the  Art  form  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  kinds  of  lighter  literature,  that  commonplace 
productions  of  the  species  offer  one  of  the  dullest  and  least  edify- 
ing sorts  of  reading  is  equally  true.  The  Collections  of  many  of 
the  most  celebrated  contributors  to  this  popular  kind  of  writing 
illustrate  the  truth  with  sufficient  force ;  and  in  no  department 
of  literature,  perhaps,  can  the  principle  of  selection  be  more 
conveniently  or  advantageously  applied.  In  the  cases  of  some 
of  the  more  voluminous — of  Pope,  of  Chesterfield,  in  particular, 
— ^the  applicability  of  the  principle  is  especially  apparent,  a  fact 
which, probably,  will  be  recognised  by  most  persons  who  have  been 
at  the  pains  of  exploring  the  entire  mass  of  their  published  letters. 
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Care  has  been  taken  in  ascertaining,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Letters  of  Pope.  The  ordinary  Collections, 
published  before  the  minute  researches  of  his  more  recent 
critics  and  editors,  have  become,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  little  value,  in  respect  of  their  chronology  and  ad- 
dresses,  as  well  as  in  relative  significance.  But,  in  fact, 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  them  the  interest 
for  any  but  the  biographer  is  slight. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  Series  only  the  most  eminent 
Letter- Writers,  with  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  names 
in  English  Literature,  whose  Letters  possess  especial  interest,  de- 
rived  as  well  from  the  matter  as  from  the  fame  of  the  writer. 
The  Series,  when  completed,  will  exhibit,  it  is  believed,  a  varied 
and  lively  picture  of  the  Eighteenth  Century   life,    manners, 

literature,  politics,  and  society  generally — as  they  appeared 
to  some  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives  in  English 
Letters  or  Society — such  as  rarely  has  been  displayed  in  the 
same  limit  of  space. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  publication  of  the  present  volume 
has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  the  plan  of  the  work  having  been 
formed,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  matter  having  been  arranged, 
four  years  ago. 

December,  18S5. 
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The  list  to  be  then  printed — Confident  of  warm  support — Flatters 
himself  he  has  skilfully  managed  the  Dedication  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Loch — Written  with  great  deliberation — Miss  Permor  approves^ 
Has  taken  the  best  advice  in  the  kingdom  respecting  it — His  intended 
Preface  superseded  by  the  Dedication — Fools,  however,  will  talk— 
Rentes  viageres — Intends  to  revenge  himself  on  the  "  Greal 
Monarch"  in  his  Homer — Proposes  to  be  in  London  all  the 
winter     375-377 

To  John  Caryll.  Too  much  devoted  to  Homer  to  visit  Lady  holt — 
The  long  siege  of  Troy  not  a  pleasing  prospect — The  Greek  not  so 
formidable  as  ho  had  feared — Commentators  and  critics  a  troublesome 
sort  of  auxiliaries — A  method  of  dispensing  with  their  services— 
Caryll  soliciting  subscriptions — Unfriendly  critics  charge  him  with 
ignorance  of  Greek — Refuted  by  his  specimen  translations  already 
before  the  public — Charges  of  Popery  and  of  Toryism — At  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  former  accusation — Accused,  on  the  other 
side,  of  Whiggisra — ^A  reasonable  inference — Partisanship  and 
Sectarianism  dominant — ^Finds  it  a  misfortune  to  have  been  bred  a 
Papist — Between  two  fires— His  indifference  and  impartiality — Inde- 
pendence of  mind  worth  more  than  all  the  virtues  of  Bigotry    377-380 

To  John  Gay.  Invites  him  to  Binfield  where  Parnell  is  a  guest — Mr. 
Harcourt's  bad  report  of  Gay'd  health — Dr.  Parnell's  liturgical  error 
— Parnell  and  himself  in  exemplary  harmony,  warned  by  the  Greeks 
before  Troy — The  effects  of  Homeric  studies  upon  his  looks — ^Young 
himself  of  not  more  tragic  aspect — Cannot  consent  to  the  publication 
of  a  certain  burlesque — Sends  his  remembrances  to  the  Doan,  Arbuth. 
not,  and  others 380-381 

To  Arabella  Ferhor.  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  designed  only  to  amuse 
a  few  young  ladies,  who  can  laugh  at  their  sex's  follies  and  their  own 
— Reason  of  the  hasty  publication  of  the  first  incomplete  editions- 
Explains  the  meaning  of  machinery  in  poetry-— The  ancient  poets 
and  many  modem  young  ladies  compared — The  Rosicrucians — Le 
Comte  de  Oabalis — Sylphs,  Gnomes,  Nymphs,  and  Salamanders — The 
poem  wholly  fictitious — Belinda  and  Miss  Fermor  have  nothing  in 
common  but  beauty — Miss  Fermor's  immaculateness     .        .    381-383 

To  Arabella  Fermor. — One  man  of  merit  worth  a  thousand  common- 
place adorers— The  happy  fortune  of  her  accepted  lover — Felicitates 
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her — More  her  well-wisher  than  a  pretender  to  celebrate  her  beauty 
^-She  has  more  happiness  to  come  than  that  of  being  a  fine  lady— > 
To    be   addressed    now    in    the    language    of     truth — Felicitations 
again       ...................    383-384 

To    Db.    Pabnbll.     Entreats    him   to    return   to   Binfield — Entirely 

.    depends  upon  him  in  the  matter  of  Homer — Homer's  commentators 

-    overwhelm  him — Curses  them  all,  and  even  blasphemes  Homer  himself 

—Begs  Pamell  to  come  quickly  and  prevent  further  impiety — Parnell's 

miracles — ^If  Pamell  cannot  come  to  him,  he  must  go  to  Parnell — His 

.    time  never  more  precious— Compares  himself  as  unacademic  with  his 

academic  and  Greek-learned  friend — ^The  one  a  mere  wit,  the  other  a 

.    reverend  parson — His  learned  friend,  in  fine,  is  Dr.  Parnelle    384-386 

To  Db.  Abbuthnot.    Hot  weather  and  headaches — Has  read  Arbuth- 

not's  verses  on  the  Dust-Plague — Serihlerus  must  be  postponed  to  the 

winter— rNo  ^isadyanti^ge,  ^ince  the  world  will  be    affording  fresh 

materials — ^Reports  a  recent  visit  to  the  Dean  at  Letcombe — The  Dean 

in  the  character  of  an  Epicurean  deity — Swift's  methods  of  passing 

his  time — Experiments  and  mystic  signs  on  the  votes  and  bills  of  the 

-House  of  Commons — Concludes  with  an  epigram  in  the  Scnbler- 

ian  manner 386-380 

To  Chablbs  Jebvas.  Reports  a  visit  to  Oxford — All  very  honest 
fellows  there — Their  great  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  Queen^s 
death — No  panegyrics  yet  ready  for  the  new  King  at  the  University— 
Admires  Jervas's  Whig  principles  of  resistance — Quotes  A.ddi8on's 
verses  on  Liberty — Thanks  Jervas  for  his  good  offices  with  Addison — 
Reflects  on  Philips*  conduct  towards  hiui — Expects  nothing  more 
than  mere  civility  from  Addison — Would  scorn  to  receive  a  favour 
from  any  man  having  so  low  an  opinion  of  him  as  to  consider  him  as 
a  mere  partisan — Leaves  his  reputation  to  Time  to  vindicate — Addison 
sure  of  his  respect  at  all  times,  and  of  his  real  friendship  when  ho 
chooses  to  claim  it — The  nature  of  his  connexion  and  correspondence 
with  Swift — Obligations  forced  him  to  show  gratitude — Ana- 
thematises Party — Wishes  tliere  may  bo  an  end  of  it  .  .  389-391 
To  Edwa;bd  Blount — However  occupied,  incapable  of  forgetting  him 
—His  Homeric  task  increased  by  his  addition  of  Notes,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  visit  to  the  Oxford  Libraries — Lord  Harcourt — Dr. 
Clarke  seduces  him  from  his  proper  occupation — The  Geographers 
and  their  Maps,  and  the  Libraries — His  engraver's  shortcomings- 
Writes  to  him  in  a  highly  imperious  style — Inconveniences  of  being 
a  Papist — A  dangerously-powerful  subject — Barcelona  the  rival  of 
Troy — Why  Machinery  in  a  Barceloniad  would  be  justcr— 
Professes  astonishment  at  the  co-existence  of  so  much  heroism 
and  so  much  superstition  in  the  same  breasts — A  trip  of  curiosity 
to  London  at  the  Queen's  death — His  political   and    philosophical 
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iudi£ferenti8m — Cosmopolitanism  proof  against  the  agitations  of 
Party — ^Hopes  that  Toryism  and  Whigi^sm  may  be  things  of 
the  pi^st — Regrets  that  Roman  Catholics  have  not  been  im. 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  tolerance — Quicquid  deliratU  reges,  pleo^ 
turUur  Aehivi — The  madness  *  of  the  many  the  gain  of  the 
few .        .        .         . 391-394 

To  WiLUAM  FoBTESCUE.  His  lawyer-friend  does  not  deserve  the 
diabolio  motto,  circuit  qtuxrens  quern  devoret — The  travelling  experience 
of  a  barrister— His  own  inferiority  as  a  rambler — Fortescue's  report 
of  a  legal  case  entertains  some  ladies  of  their  acquaintance— Reports 
of  the  same  kind  continued  would  be  more  diverting  than  half  the 
novels  read  by  ladies — They  would  have  a  happy  union  of  truth  and 
scandal — Bath  itself  yields  te  circuit  experience — An  eminent  judge's 
precedent  unheeded 394-395 

To  Tebssa  BLOXTin'.  Declares  an  impartial  and  divided  affection  for 
herself  and  her  sister — In  love  with  them  from  infancy  —  Queens- 
regent  by  turn — His  practice  is  to  write  to  the  SovereTgn  for  the 
time  being — Dr.  Radclifife's  prescription,  and  her  sister's  obstinacy — 
Wlien  virtues  and  vices  exchange  places — Her  sister  as  Undine-— At 
Bath  an^bitio.us  ladies  must  leave  their  proper  element — Martha  Blount 
and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  compared — ^The  best  mermaid  in 
Christendom  excelled — Teresa  in  the  character  of  Undine — Exhorts 
her  to  conquer  by  water  as  well  as  by  land — Buckram  and  German 
Bufb — The  tyranny  of  fashion  becomes  easy  by  habit — 4  delightful 
story,  and  an  ineffectual  recipe 395-397 

To  Db.  Abbuthnot.  A  joint  letter  from  Pamell  and  himself — 
Scriblerus  much  neglected  by  Pamell  at  present — ^Hopes 
the  late  political  changes  will  not  deprive  the  world  of  the  fur- 

.  ther  lucubrations  of  Martin — Pledges  himself  to  advance  the 
work  as  much  as  he  can — The  campaign  before  Troy  almost  ended — 
Rejoices  at  his  approaching  freedom — Gay,  though  he  has  lost  his 
diplomatic  secretaryship,  will  still  act,  as  secretary  to  Martin 
Scriblerus — No  greater  glory — ^Recollections  of  the  meetings  of  thd 
Scriblerus  Club  at  St.  James's  Palace — Reply  of  Arbuthnot 
(note)      . 397-398 

To  John  Gay.  Welcomes  him  on  his  return  from  Hanover— Offers  him 
a  retreat  at  Binfield — ^Whether  Whig  or  Tory,  equally  welcome— Real 
friends  do  not  need  the  assurance  of  frequent  letter-writing — ^The  late 
surprising  political  houleversement  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
epistolary  shortcomings  of  Gay's  friends — Even  himself  affected  by 
the  late  excitement — His  own  reasons  for  not  writing  to  his  friend- 
Invites  him  to  assist  in  celebrating  the  end  of  the  Homeric  labours 
at  Binfield — Badinage  upon  Gay's  Pastorals — The  Blouzelindas  of  the 
Hague   and  the  Rosalindas  of    Britain — ^Hanover  Philips    and   his 
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Rosalind — Pamell  and  himself  at  the  Bath  and  inseparable— OfTera  to 
pay  Gay's  expenses  if  he  will  join  them — ^Advises  him  to  make  his 
fortnne  by  some  Court-ode  or  other 399-401 

To  Martha  Blount.  Writes  from  the  Bath — Neglects  a  large  company 
of  ladies  for  that  purpose — Commands  a  prospect  of  a  bevy  of  them  from 
the  window^The  finest  promenade  in  the  world — His  dissipations 
at  Bath — Why  no  lampoon  «it  on  the  Bath  ladies — ^His  late  travelling 
companion  the  prettiest  of  them — Mrs.  Gage  does  him  double  honour 
—Endeavours  to  be  agreeable  by  imitating  the  beaux,  in  particular 
Gktscoigne  and  Nash — A  deluded  Adonis — Nash  and  Gascoigne  his 
chief  male  acquaintance — Is  so  much  of  a  rake  as  to  be  ashamed  to  be 
seen  with  Dr.  Pamell — Better  company  expected — ^A  disgraced  Earl's 
health  drunk  by  certain  ladies — Libels  and  intrigues  under  disguise 
of  **  drinking  the  waters  " — The  public  man  who  deserves  a  monument 
— A  week's  dissipation — Intends  to  visit  Longleat  and  Lord  Lans. 
downe— The  two  sisters  never  so  much  in  his  thoughts  as  now— 
Differently  regarded  by  him  at  Binfield,  London,  and  Bath — Her 
narrow  escape  from  death  has  revealed  all  her  value  to  him — Ex- 
presses admiration  for  both  sisters — Their  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
their  sex 40U403 

To  John  Cabyll.  Caryll  in  a  fit  of  the  gout — ^Harcourt  also  a  gouty 
subject — Qay  and  himself  suffering  from  an  attack  of  criticism — Some 
intervals  of  ease  and  laughter— Critics  and  tarantulas  produce  the 
same  effects — Burnet's  HomerideB — The  same  critic  attacks  Whai- 
d'ye- Call-It — The  Pope  and  his  Horner  not  yet  burned  by  the  hang- 
man, and  Gay's  Farce  not  yet  silenced  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain- 
Productions  destined  to  survive  those  of  the  critic's  father,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury — The  Bishop's  fate  according  to  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church  of  Rome — ^Town  news — Invited  to  see  the  lions  at  the  Tower^ 
The  invitation  comes  from  a  lord  who  shortly  expects  to  have  a 
lodging  there — Gay's  Faroe — To  be  acted  at  Lincoln's-Inn- Fields  in 
spite  of  Steele 403-405 

To  Db.  Pabnrll.  Numerous  complaints  from  Pamell's  correspondents 
—Variety  of  conjectures  at  the  reasons  for  his  silence—  The  only  valid 
excuse  his  occupation  on  the  Life  of  Zoilus — Witty  allusion  to 
Pamell's  translation  of  the  J5a<rac/«)myomacAta— Acknowledges 
receipt  of  Pamell's  poem  through  Addison— A  packet  of  various  new 
literature 405-407 

To  John  Cabyll.  Just  arrived,  much  fatigued, at  Bath  with  Pamell— 
Represents  himself  as  a  stranger  and  foreigner  there — Nothing  remark- 
able in  the  shape  of  visitors  or  lampoons — His  own  genius  not  at  all 
turned  to  that  sort  of  satire— His  laborious  Translation  would  extin- 
guish any  such  kind  of  emotion — Qu(»teR  the  case  of  Drydcn— On  the 
whole,  as  innocent  and  as  little  dreaded  as  Wychcrlcy,  who  is  now  at 
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Bath — Wycherley's  encomium  of  Gary  II  justified — Doubts  the  ad  van. 
tage  eit)ier  to  his  Homer  or  to  his  health  from  his  Bath  dissipations — 
Hopes  to  visit  Ladyholt — ^AVrites  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  noisy 
friends  at  a  tavern 407-409 

To  Martha  Blount.  At  Stanton  Harcourt — Describes  a  journey  and 
visit  to  Oxford — Sentimental  reflections — ^A  black  gown  and  a  salary 
would  transform  him  into  a  University  don — Conforms  to  the  Uni- 
versity way  of  living — His  vanity  excited  by  the  respectful  reception 
given  to  him — Asks  himself  what  College  or  Library  he  had  founded—* 
Doubts  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  world  again,  and  of  forsak- 
ing the  Library  for  a  lady's  feet — A  piece  of  Euphuism — Stanton 
Harcourt  harbours  an  angel — The  angel  a  relative  of  his  Lordship, 
who  offers  her  to  him  as  wife — Declines  politely— In  love  with  both 
sisters  at  Mapledurham 409-411 

To  Dkan  Swift.  Jervas,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  can  best  express  all 
his  affection  and  esteem — Compares  Swift,  in  Ireland,  to  a 
patron-spirit  in  another  world— ^The  susceptibilities  of  a  Protestant 
divine  need  not  be  offended  at  such  a  comparison — Suffers  many 
things,  as  an  author  militant,  with  Swift — Has  no  hopes  of  ^he  Cardinal- 
ate,  though  he  suffers  for  his  religion  in  almost  every  weekly  paper- 
Alludes  to  his  version  of  the  first  Psalm — ^Proposes  to  take  service 
under  the  Marquis  de  Langallerie  in  Turkey — Hopes,  if  he  turn 
Mohammedan,  there  will  be  no  breach  between  them — ^A  man  must 
live-— The  Church  of  Rome  appears  to  be  now  in  a  declining  condition, 
as  well  from  many  modem  symptoms  as  from  ancient  prophecies — The 
Church  of  England  in  as  bad  a  state — Churches  sink  like  European 
banks,  and  for  the  same  reason— Truth  a  sort  of  contraband  com- 
modity         411-412 

To  Lady  Mary  Wobtley  Montagu.  The  fourth  letter  he  has  written 
to  her  abroad — His  constant  thought  of  her  obliges  him  to  write  again 
^-Euphuisms  and  affectations  of  gallantry— His  addresses  to  her  like 
a  poor  papist's  prayers  to  his  patron-sain tr— Celestial  and  terrestrial 
Beaux — The  rest  of  the  world  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Turks, 
himself  only  with  hers — Anxious  for  her  safety — The  Court  of  Vienna 
and  the  Camps  of  Hungary  two  very  different  things — No  Pacha  so 
hateful  to  him  as  Count  Volkra — Ambassadors'  wives  not  exempt  from 
human  accidents — ^Perils  among  Turks  and  Tartars — Wishes  Mr. 
Walpole  and  she  could  be  diverted  from  Constantinople — Prepared 
to  give  up  the  Circassian  slave,  if  she  will  abandon  her  journey — More 
after  the  manner  of  ^upAu^fr— Capable  of  following  his  mistress  even 
to  tliose  parts  of  India  where  the  ugliest  men  are  said  to  be  in  the 
greatest  favour  with  women — But  needs  greater  encouragement  than 
he  can  hope  for — Draws  an  example  from  the  Orlatido  Fuiioso — Ready 
to  set  out  for  Italy,  if  she  is  to  pass  through  that  ladies'  climato— 
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Compares  Lady  Mary  and  himself  to  the  fair  Princess  and  the  Dwarf 
of  the  tale — Concludes  with  more  Euphuism  •        .        .        •    418-416 

To  Lady  Mary  Wobtley  Montagu.  Finds  himself  growing  more 
and  more  romantic — Truth  alone,  not  flattery,  ean  overtake  her  at  so 
great  a  distance — ^A  generous  piece  of  Popery — The  very  extra- 
vagance of  it  must  be  owned  a  sort  of  piety — ^Regards  her  now  as  a 
beatified  being,  and  addresses  his  prayers  to  her — ^More  Euphuism- 
Miss  Macfarland's  immolation  of  her  lover— Lucretia  and  Portia- 
Angry  at  the  petty  criticism  of  her  travelling  costume,  &c.,  by  her 
most  intimate  friends — Cares  only  for  her  own  charms — ^Loveliness 
unadorned — Not  in  the  least  interested  by  her  notices  of  relics  and 
shrines — ^Would  much  rather  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  see  one  such  face  as 
hers  than  to  see  two  St.  John  the  Baptist's  heads — ^Wishes  she  might 
have  the  Golden  Image.of  Nebuchadnezzar  on  one  condition — Th^  Court 
of  Vienna  and  its  ladies — Expects  to  hear  of  Lady  Mary's  gradual 
relinquishment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^  as  she  approaches  the 
regions  of  Infidelity — Desires  to  know  the  effect  upon  her  of  a  Sunday 
Opera  at  High  Mass — ^And  whether  she  still  retains  reverence  for  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins — ^Assumes  that  her  chaplain  will  be  discharged 
before  he  is  left  without  any  cure — ^Imagines  her  adopting  the  customs 
of  the  Faithful — ^Why  the  Dervish  country  must  be  a  peculiarly  happy 
one  for  young  and  gay  women — Pictures  her  enthusiastic  reception  by 
the  Pacha  at  Belgrade  on  her  pronuncing  Allah  and  Mohammed — Her 
husband,  as  representative  of  his  'Britannic  Majesty,  can  not  conveni- 
ently conform — Anticipated  visions  of  Mohammed's  Paradise  at  Pera 
—Has  written,  as  he  has  often  in  her  company  talked,  himself  into  a 
good  humour 416-419 

To  Chables  Jebvas.  A  ramble  to  Oxford  the  cause  of  his  late  silence 
— Jervas  in  repute  even  in  that  Tory  stronghold — Dr.  Clarke  acts  as 
Pope's  chaperon— Original  designs  of  Inigo  Jones — Sees  at  Oxford 
some  of  Jervas's  first  pieces — Inquires  after  Parnell  and  his  Frogs^^ 
*'  The  world  forgetting,"  &c.,  Horace's  but  not  his  own  motto, 
Parnell  and  Swift  surviving — Congratulates  Jervas  upon  the  admira- 
tion won  by  him  in  his  native  country,  Ireland — Fame  not  often 
acquired  by  prophets  or  poets — Jervas  has  the  advantage  of  them— 
fiecommends  to  him  the  story  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  vermin — Longs  to 
see  him  an  historical  painter — The  public  and  Antiquity  now  claim  his 
talents — Pope  in  possession  of  Jervas's  house — ^Why  secure  in  that 
rickety  building— -Consoles  himself  with  the  Irishman's  com- 
fort     420-422 

To  THB  Hon.  Bobebt  Dioby.  Sickness — ^Intends  to  resort  to  his 
friend's  physicians,  as  grave  as  any  of  the  Faculty — Ridicule  has  little 
effect  upon  opinion — Asses  as  doctore,  and  doctors  as  asses — Glad  of  his 
friend's  health — The  world  without  Digby,  and  otlicrs  of  his  kind,  not 
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worth  living  in — Most  men  of  wit  or  honesty  very  lean — ^How  his 
friend  may  find  comfort  for  his  leanness — ^Warton  induces  Pope 
t*  take  4ip  Oorhoduc-r-^uch  credit  to  himself  from  the  under, 
taking — ^Dryden  and  Oldham's  failure  in  it— Blames  them  for  their 
contempt  of  that  drama — ^About  to  be  absorbed  in  the  histories  of 
Briseis,  Agamemnon,  and  Achilles — The  noble  ambition  of  a  late 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  Loudon — Heartily  wishes  the  deaths  of  all 
Homer's  heroes — ^A  pious  ejaculation  and  request .  .  .  422.424 
To  Lady  Maby  Wobtlky  Montagu.  Her  image  and  their  former 
intimacy  daily  in  his  thoughts — Uncertainty  and  uusatisfactoriness  of 
their  correspondence— His  letters  convey  but  a  faint  shadow  of  his 
actual  feeling — Waiting  for  postal  conveyance— Indebted  to  Oongreve 
for  the  discovery  of  one — Inquiries  at  Mr.  Methuen's  office — Providing 
against  postal  accidents — Defective  vision  obliges  him  to  cease  all 
correspondence  but  with  herself — ^A  letter  from  her  little  less  than  a 
miracle  for  him — ^A  dream  worth  more  than  most  of  the  dull  realities 
of  life — Effect  of  ill-health  and  ill-fortune  upon  him — Desires  her 
compassion  for  a  poet  who  has  lost  all  but  a  few  romantic  ideas-— 

Hero  and  Leander — A  Jew  beheaded  as  a  spy — Jacob  Ton  son — Lady 
Mary  in  a  position  to  enlighten  him  on  many  passages  in  Homei^— 
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Ik  the  History  of  English  Literature  scarcely  any  celebrated  writer 
can  be  named,  in  whose  life  and  productions  more  interest  has  been 
displayed  than  in  those  of  the  most  famous  of  English  satirists; 
Pope,  perhaps,  excepted,  there  is  none  with  whose  career  so  many 
contradictions,  and  peiplezities  for  the  biographer,  are  connected. 
Of  the  most  conspicuous  events  in  his  life-— his  political  conversion, 
and  his  relations  with  the  two  women  with  whom  his  memory  remains 
inextricably  entwined— the  estimates  of  readers  and  critics  have  been, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  continue  to  be,  of  the  most 
differing  kind.  Of  his  two  most  celebrated  productions,  the  Tale  of  a 
TSib  and  Q%dliver''s  Travels,  opinions  as  to  the  intention  and  scope 
have  been  equally  various,  and  they  still  excite  controversy.  Within 
receht  years,  especially,  critical  attention  has  been  drawn  to  his  life 
and  the  character  of  his  writings  by  further  examination  of  new 
materials  and  documents,  and  of  his  extensive  correspondence. 

Settled  first  in  Yorkshire,  the  family  of  Swift  in  the  sixteenth 
century  branched  into  two  principal  divisions— one  fixed  itself  in  Kent, 
the  other  in  Herefordshire.  One  of  the  name,  Bamum  Swift,  became 
notorious  by  his  eccentric  humour,  and  from  Oharles  I.  obtained  the 
title  of  Viscount  Oarlingford.  It  is  his  grandfather,  however,  whom  his 
distinguished  descendant,  in  his  autobiographical  anecdotes,  has 
chosen  particularly  to  commemorate — Thomas  Swift,  the  militant 
incumbent  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire,  who,  by  his  aggressive  attitude, 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Republicans.  Thomas 
Swift  left  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldest  brother,  Godwin, 
having  married  into  the  Ormond  family,  obtained  from  them  the  post  of 
Attorney-General  in  the  ''palatinate^  of  Tipperary.    Jonathan  Swiftp 
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the  father  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  name,  was  the  seventh  or  eighth 

eon.    With  Godwin,  and  others  of  the  family,  npon  his  father's  death,  he 

migrated  to  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    He  married  a  lady  of  an 

old  but  poor  Leicestershire  family,  Abigail  Erick  or  Herrick ;  depending 

upon  such  chance  occupation  in  the  Law  Courts  as  his  eldest  brother 

could  procure  for  him.    At  length  he  gained  the  post  of  Steward  of  the 

King's  Inns  in  Dublin.     Six  months  before  the  birth  of  Jonathan  Swift 

(who  had  been  preceded  by  a  sister),  1667,  his  father  died,  and  left  his 

widow  dependent,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  good  feeling  of  his  more 

prosperous  relatives,  and  his  children  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncles  ; 

of  whom,  on  the  maternal  side,  Dtyden  was  one.    The  birth  of  Jonathan 

Swift  the  younger  took  place  in  a  house  in  Hoey's  Court,  near  to  the 

Castle  Grounds,  at  that  time  a  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 

He  was  only  a  year  old  when  bis  nurse,  not  wishing  to  part  from  him, 

secretly  carried  him  away— he  himself  assures  us — to  her  relatives  at 

Whitehaven,  and  there  he  lived  three  years.    By  his  uncle  Godwin,  wha 

seems  to  have  conferred  his  charity  grudgingly,  and  whom  he  describes 

as  "  an  ill-pleader  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  dexterous  in  the  subtle  parts 

of  the  Law,"  he  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  at  the  Grammar 

School  of  Kilkenny,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  family  residence  of 

Swiftsheath.    Kilkenny  school,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  can 

boast  of  having  had  as  its  alumni,  the  greatest  satirist,   the  most 

brilliant  writer  of  comedies  (Congreve,  a  fellow-pupil  of  Swift),  and  the 

subtlest  metaphysician  in  the  English  language  (Berkeley,  who  entered 

the   School  a  few  years  later).    At  fourteen    Swift    proceeded   as  a 

pensioner  to  the  Dublin  University,  (1682).  A  pedantic  and  profitless 

Scholasticism,  which  he  afterwards  covered  with  ridicule  in  his  Tale  of 

a  Tuh,  still  prevailed,  more  or  less,  at  the  Universities  and  schools. 

Neglecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  established  eurricvlum,  "  for  some 

parts  of  which,*'  he  says,  '*he  had  no  great  relish  by  nature,'*  the  boyish 

undergraduate^  seems  to  have  given  such  time  as  he  gave  at  all  to  books 

to  the  more  pleasing  studies  of  Poetry  and  History,  so  that  when  the  time 

came  for  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  although  he  had  lived,  as  he 

declares,  "  with  great  regularity,  and  due  observance  of  the  Statutes,  he 

was  stopped  of  his  degree  for  dvlness  and  insufficiency,   and,  at  last, 

• 
iThe  customary  age  at  which  boys  wore  sent  to  ihe  UniverRitins,  up  to  abont  tlie 
middle  of  the  last  century,  varied  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.  Giblnm  was  entered  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  instance  of 
a  jnvenlle  nndergnulnate  is  tliat  of  the  great  Legal  Uoforraor,  Rentham,  who  uwtricnlutrd 
at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  passed  his  first  examination  in 
Art4,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
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hardly  admitted,  in  a  rnanuer  little  to  his  credit,  which  is  called  in  that 
College  speciali  gratid,  on  the  15th  February,  1685,  with  four  more  on 
the  same  footing ;  and  this  discreditable  mark,  as  I  am  told,  stands  upon 
record  in  their  College  Registry." 

Lord  Orrery,  the  friend  of  Swift  in  his  later  years,  but  a  hostile 
biographer,  originated  the  legend  of  Swift's  idleness  and  ignominy 
at  the  Uniyersity.^  A  year  later  (1756),  Deane  Swift  (a  cousin),  in  his 
Essay,  repeated  it.  Sheridan,  the  son  of  Swift's  friend,  a  highly 
eulogistic  biographer,  who  published  his  life  in  1787,  gave  fresh  cur- 
rency to  the  report  But  the  most  important  (alleged)  evidence  was 
that  of  Dr.  Barrett,  Vice-Provost  of  the  University.  A  published  letter 
of  Bichardson,  the  novelist,  in  which  he  states  that  Swift  had  been 
expelled  for  having  "  raked  up  all  the  scandal  against  the  heads  of  that 
University  that  a  severe  enquirer,  and  a  still  severer  temper,  could  get 
together  into  his  harangue  **  [at  a  College  Exercise],  had  set  the  Vice- 
Provost  upon  an  examination  of  the  College  Records.  Unable  to  identify 
the  expelled  terras  filius  (as  it  is  called)  with  Swift,  he,  nevertheless, 
elaborately  drew  the  unjustifiable  deduction  that  he  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  an  accomplice  of  the  offender,  because  of  resemblances  in  the 
offensive  speech  to  certain  passages  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Qulliver^s 
Travels,  a  presumptive  sort  of  proof  which  Nichols  (1808)  and  Scott 
(1814)  rashly  adopted.  During  the  whole  period  of  Jonathan  Swift's 
status  papillaris  at  Trinity  College  his  cousin  and  senior,  Thomas  Swift, 
also  resided  there  as  an  alumnus,  a  fruitful  source  of  confusion ;  the 

1  Orrery's  BetnarU  on  the  Lifi  and  Writing*  of  Bmftt  the  first  to  appear  of  the  many 
biographies  of  Swift,  was  pablished  in  1761.  Mrs.  Delony,  writing  to  a  friend  in  November 
of  that  year,  says:  "The  remarks  of  Lord  Orrery  on  Dr.  Swifi  are  pablished,  and  they 
have  made  me  very  angry.  They  are  mnoh  commended*  said  to  be  very  entertaining,  bnt 
I  am  so  angry  at  the  unfriendly,  ungenerous  manner  of  Swift's  being  treated,  by  one  who 
calls  himself  his  friend,  that  it  quite  prejudices  me  against  the  book,  and  casts  a  cloud 
over  all  its  merit.  Every  failing  is  expressed,  every  fault  is  magnified,  every  virtue  almost 
either  tarnished  or  concealed.  .  .  .  Yet  calls  himself  his  friend  !  Bach  a/rtend,  that  Brutus- 
like  gives  the  deepest  and  the  surest  wound.  I  am  so  angry  I  can*t  keep  within  bounds 
.  .  .  and  I  fear  there  are  too  many  truths  in  the  book }  but  they  do  not  become  my  Lord 
Orrery  to  publish  them,  who  was  admitted  at  all  timet,  and  saw  him  in  his  moat  unguarded 
moment^,**  She  returns  to  the  attack  more  than  once.  Bee  Life  and  Correepondence  of  Jfr«. 
Detanff, 

Of  Deane  Swift's  book  {Eseay  on  the  Life,  Writinge,  and  Chameter  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift) 
she  gives  an  equally  unfavourable  report.  '*  We  are  now  engaged,'*  she  writes 
(February,  1765),  <Mn  that  very  extraordinary  book,  Mr.  Deane  Swift's  account  of  his 
cousin  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  life  and  writings,  wherein  he  mauls  my  Lord  Orrery,  and 
then  falls  on  the  author  of  the  Obeervationa  on  Lord  Orrery  [by  Delany]  without  mercy  or 
decency.  But  he  is  so  mad  and  abusive,  that  his  satire  loses  its  sting,  and  where  he  is  not 
abusive  he  Is  exceedingly  doll.  It  is  a  book  rather  to  despise  and  laagh  at  than  to 
nsent." 
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more  so,  that  they  haye  not  been  distingnished  by  their  individual  names. 
An  important  document,  overlooked  bat  known  to  exist  by  his  earlier 
editors,  recently  discovered  by  his  most  elaborate  biographer  has.,  at 
length,  settled  the  vexed  question  and  relieved  the  perplexity  of  future 
editors.^  Consciousness  of  entire  dependence  upon  assistance,  grudg- 
ingly given  to  him  by  his  richer  relatives,  seems  even  thus  early  to  have 
embittered  his  mind;  although  for  other  members  of  his  family  he 
retained  affection. 

In  his  twenty-first  year — the  memorable  year  1688— "driven  by  stress 
of  circumstances "  (in  his  own  expression).  Swift  left  Ireland  for 
England,  and,  after  twelve  months  passed  with  his  mother,  who  now 
lived  at  Leicester,  and  whom  he  had  scarcely  seen  during  fifteen  years, 
he  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  whom  his 
mother,  as  a  relative  of  Lady  Temple,  claimed  connexion.  At  Leicester 
we  hear  of  his  first  love-afifair.  Writing,  long  afterwards,  to  a  friend,  he 
thus  represents  it:  "When  I  went  a  lad  to  my  mother,  after  the 
Revolution,  she  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  a  family  where  there 
was  a  daughter,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted.  My  prudent  mother  was 
afraid  I  should  be  in  love  with  her ;  but,  when  I  went  to  London,  she 
married  an  innkeeper  in  Loughborough,  in  that  county,  by  whom  she 
had  several  children."*  The  young  lady,  by  name  Betty  Jones,  was  a 
cousin  of  Swift.  She  seems  to  have  been  not  the  only  Leicester  siren 
who  charmed  him.  Before  the  end  of  1689,  "a  raw  and  inexperi- 
enced youth,"  as  he  characterises  himself,  he  arrived  at  Moor  Park ; 
and  his  first  period  of  residence,  with  some  intervals  of  absence,  lasted 

1  AfaeHmiU,  in  part,  of  the  refcintrj  ot  the  reenltB  of  the  Examinntion  at  Trlnftj  College, 
which  indirectly  determined  the  place  of  Swift,  haa  heen  printed  hj  Mr.  Forster,  in  his 
Life  of  Svpift.  The  subjects  are :— Physios,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Thema  (Latin  Rssay). 
The  two  Swifts  occupy  the  12th  and  18th  places  in  a  list  of  119  candidates.  To  Jonathan 
Swift's  name  is  attached,  as  the  result  of  his  examination  x—**  Pli[iln8ophy],  maU ;  O.  k  L., 
hmit\  Tb[eologyl,  MgHgenter."  From  an  analysis  of  the  Boll,  Mr.  Forster  declares  the  fact 
that,  on  the  whole.  Swift  takes  almost  the  highest  place  of  the  1 19  examined ;  only  one  in 
all  three  subjects  receiving  the  award  of  bene.  The  degree  was  obtained  in  the  last  resort, 
as  Mr.  (^raik,  his  most  recent  biographer,  has  pointed  out,  not  by  examination,  but  by  a 
scholastic  disputation ;  It  bein?  also  an  essential  preliminary  that  a  candidate  should  have 
completed  a  certain  number  of  TVniM,  and  also  par eed  the  usual  terminal  examinations. 
Hence,  in  Swift's  case,  the  need  of  the  tpeeiali  gratid. 

According  to  Barrett's  minute  investigation,  the  punishments  awarded  to  the  younger 
Swift  befel  him  for  non^ttendance  in  chapel,  and  for  mbising  night-rolls,  or  **town 
haunting,"  (that  is,  the  being  out  of  the  College  after  nine  o'clock),  for  which  the  several 
fines  are  affixed.  That  he  did  not  proceed  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  has  been  proved  by  a 
letter  of  Temple,  published  thirty  years  ago,  to  have  been  owing  to  the  commotions  in 
Dublin  conaequent  upon  the  Revolution  of  168S,  which  nearly  emptied  the  College. 

>  Letter  to  Worrall,  Januarj,  1729,  quoted  by  Forster. 
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five  years.  Under  wLat  conditions,  or  in  what  position,  he  first  entered 
the  household  of  Temple,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  generally  useful ;  in  particular,  as  an  accountant.  Temple 
lived  alternately  at  his  house  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  and  at  his 
lately-purchased  estate  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  At 
the  head  of  the  household  nominally  presided  Lady  Temple,  but  actually 
Temple's  widowed  sister,  Lady  Gi£fard,  whose  somewhat  imperious 
temper  Swift  could  ill  brook,  and  with  whom,  eventually,  he  quarrelled. 
At  some  time  or  other  during  this  first  period,  his  cousin,  Thomas  Swift, 
for  whom  he  had  no  love,  became  one  of  the  establishment  in  capacity 
of  Chaplain.  But  of  the  residents  at  Moor  Park,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting is  she  whose  name  and  fate  biographical  his(X)ry  has  linked  so 
closely  with  his — Esther  Johnson.  Her  mother,  the  widow  of  a  London 
merchant,  had  been  for  some  time  established  as  an  inmate  of  Moor 
Park.  Gratitude  to  her  father  for  certain  services,  it  is  said,  prompted 
the  hospitality.  Scandal,  however,  had  discovered  other  reasons,  but  on 
no  sufficient  grounds.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  two  daughters.  The  elder, 
Esther,  was  at  this  time  only  eight  years  of  age ;  and,  not  until  during 
the  period  of  the  second  residence,  does  her  history  intermingle  with 
Swift's.  In  an  undefined  position  she  lived  with  her  mother  and  sister, 
sometimes  in  the  house,  sometimes  in  a  cottage  on  the  estate,  which  has 
given  to  the  lodge,  that  has  succeeded  to  it,  the  name  of ''  Stella's  Cottage." 
Another  inmate  of  the  house  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  Dingley,  a  connexion  of 
the  Temples,  who  figures  frequently  in  Swift's  correspondence. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  Swift  went  back  to  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  ill- 
health.  He  had  already  begun  to  feel  those  attacks  of  giddiness  and 
deafness,  which  were  to  be  his  life-long  tormentors,  and  which  became 
much  more  severe  with  advancing  years.  The  sufferer  himself  had 
firmly  imbibed  the  belief  that  they  originated  in  a  "  surfeit  of  fruit" 
in  his  childhood;  but,  as  Johnson,  his  critic,  observes  with  much 
common  sense,  **  the  original  of  diseases  ib  commonly  obscure,  and 
almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get  without  any 
inconvenience."  The  actual  or,  at  least,  principal  reason  of  his  going 
away  may  be  pretty  safely  assigned  to  a  disagreement  of  some  kind 
with  liis  patron,  which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  recommend- 
ing his  young  dependant  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Sir  R.  Soiithwell 
in  a  letter  of  considerable  interest : — "  This  afternoon,"  writes  Temple, 
**l  hear,  though  by  a  common  hand,  that  you  are  going  over  into  Ireland, 
Secretary  of  State  for  that  kingdom;  upon  which  I  venture  to  make  you 
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the  offer  of  a  servant,  in  case  you  may  have  occasion  for  such  an  one  as 
this  bearer.  He  was  born  and  bred  there  (though  of  a  good  family  in 
Herefordshire),  was  near  seven  years  in  the  College  of  Dublin,  and  ready 
to  take  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  when  he  was  forced  away  by  the 
desertion  of  that  College  upon  the  calamities  of  the  country.  Since  that 
time  he  has  lived  in  my  house,  read  to  me,  writ  for  me,  and  kept  all 
accounts  as  far  as  my  small  occasions  required.  He  has  Latin  and 
Greek,  some  French,  writes  a  very  good  and  correct  hand,  is  very  honest 
and  diligent,  and  has  good  friends,  though  they  have  for  the  present  lost 
their  fortunes,  in  Irelaiid ;  and  his  whole  family  having  been  long  known 
to  me  obliged  me  thus  far  to  take  care  of  him.  If  you  please  to  accept 
him  into  your  service,  either  as  a  gentleman  to  wait  on  you,  or  as  clerk 
to  write  under  you,  and  either  to  use  him  so,  if  you  like  his  services, 
or,  upon  any  establishment  of  the  College,  to  recommend  him  to  a 
Fellowship  there,  which  he  has  a  just  pretence  to,  I  shall  acknowledge  it 
as  a  great  obligation  to  me  as  well  as  to  him."  ^  Nothing  resulted 
from  the  recommendation  to  the  Irish  Secretary ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year,  having  passed  a  short  time  with  his  mother  in  Leicester, 
Swift  re-entered  the  service  of  Temple,  where  he  now  assumed  the  more 
certain  and  satisfactory  position  of  secretary ;  in  his  own  words,  "grow- 
ing into  some  confidence,  and  being  trusted  with  affairs  of  great  im- 
portance." * 

1  This  letter,  dated  May  29,  1690.  first  appeared  in  print  in  Cnnningham*s  edition  of 
Johuson'B  Lives  of  the  Foets  (18&1),  and  is  qouted  in  Forster's  lA/e  of  Swift,  The  term 
''servant,"  as  remarked  byForster,  is  evidently  used  here,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  present  day,  but  in  the  meaning  rather  of  employe,  one  employed  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

'iMacaulay*B  estimate  of  the  position,  both  of  Swift  and  of  Esther  or  "Hetty"  Johnson 
at  Moor  Park,  Mr.  Forster  has  shown  to  be  nut  an  accurate  one.  *'  An  eccentric,  uncouth, 
disagreeable  young  Irishman,"  writes  Macaulay,  '*  who  had  narrowly  escaped  plucking  at 
Dublin,  attended  Sir  William  as  an  amanuengiSf  for  board  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  dined 
at  the  second  table,  wrote  bad  verses  in  praise  of  his  employer,  and  made  love  to  a  very 
pretty,  dark.eyed,  young  girl  who  waited  on  Lady  GifFard.  Little  did  Temple  imagine 
that  the  coarse  exterior  of  his  dependant  concealed  a  genius  equally  suited  to  politics 
or  letter^,  a  genius  destined  to  shake  great  kingdoms,  to  stir  the  laughter  and  the  rage  of 
millions,  and  to  leave  to  Posterity  memorials  which  can  perish  only  with  the  English 
language.  Little  did  he  think  that  the  flirtation  in  his  servants'  ball,  which  he,  perhaps, 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  the  subject  of  a  Jest,  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  nnproeperous 
love,  which  was  to  be  as  widely  .famed  as  the  passion  of  Petrarch  or  of  Abelard."  (Article 
in  Ed.  Rev,,  on  Sir  William  Temple,  October,  1838).  Again  (Hittory  of  England,  vi.), 
Macaulay  exaggerates  the  unpleasantness  (if  sueh  there  really  were)  of  the  relations 
between  the  patron  and  dependant :  *'  The  humble  student  would  not  have  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  a  lady  of  family ;  but  when  he  had  became  a  oleryman  he  began,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  clergyman  of  that  generation,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waiting jnaid,  who  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  (associated  with  his  in  a 
sad  and  mysterious  history.  .  .  His  spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have 
been  broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations.    The  language,  which  he  was  in  the  babit  of 
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Of  the  superior  status  and  treatment  of  Swift, in  the  second  period  of 
his  residence,  his  frequent  visits  to  Moor  Park  after  Temple's  death,  and, 
in  particular,  a  remark  to  one  of  Temple's  nephews,  while  thanking  him 
for  an  invitation  to  the  house,  seem  to  be  some  presumptive  proof. 
**  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  invitation  to  Moor  Park,"  he  replies, 
"  which  no  time  will  make  me  forget  or  love  less."  ^  By  the  good  offices 
of  his  influential  patron,  after  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Hertford 
College  (then  called  Hart  Hall),  he  obtained  the  coveted  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  which  served  in  a  manner  to  efface  the  memory  of  any 
shortcomings,  real  or  supposed,  at  Dublin.  Swift,  in  future  years,  did 
not  forget  the  good  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the  Tory  University, 
any  more  than  he  quite  forgave  the  humiliation  of  his  Dublin  experiences. 
At  this  period  he  read  much  and  discursively,  with  some  eccentricity  of 
selection.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  the  same  time,  he  records  that 
already  he  ''  had  writ,  burnt,  and  writ  again,  upon  all  manner  of  subjects, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  man  in  England."  His  first  published  attempts, 
in  the  taste  of  the  day,  Pindaric  Odes,  have  not  much  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  crowd  of  similar  poetic  productions,  excepting  here  and  there 
some  signs  of  his  developing  contempt  for  pedantry  and  pretence — the 
**  lumber  of  the  Schools."  Some  of  his  best  verses,  or  at  least  senti- 
ments, in  an  Ode  to  Temple,  may  be  deemed  the  following  :-— 

"  Yon  strove  to  caltivate  a  barmn  Court  in  vain ; 
Your  Garden's  better  worth  your  nobler  pain. 


i> 


He  exposes  the  shams  of  Governments,  and  the  too  usual  conduct  of 
public  affairs :—  ^ 

*'  The  wily  shifts  of  State,  those  jugglers*  tricks, 
Which  we  call  deep  designs  and  Politics.^* 

Ho  had,  in  fact,  already  been  admitted  a  little  behind  the  scenes  of 
political  life.    When  the  ex-diplomatist  found  himself  laid  up  with 

holding  to  his  patron»  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  still  remain,  was 
that  of  a  lacqney,  or  rather  of  a  heggar;  A  sharp  word,  or  a.cold  look,  of  the  maHter 
sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  daring  several  days.  Bat  this  tameness  was  merely 
the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger  caaght,  caged,  and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who 
brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial  was,  at  heart,  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the 
most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of  men."  This  representation  has  been  shewn  to  be 
founded  on  no  kind  of  potitive  evidence.  The  mother  of  Esther  Johnson  occupied,  ns 
Scott  represented  it,  rather  the  position  of  '*  friend  and  companion"  than  of  a  '*  waitln;^. 
woman";  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Esther  Johnson  herself  acted  as  a 
*•  wuitlng.maid." 

1  Letter  to  John  Temple,  Juno,  170C|  first  printed  by  Forstor,  1S75. 
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gout — a  not  Tinfrequent  event— upon  his  confidential  secretary  devolved 
the  office  of  receiving  the  King  (William  III.)>  on  his  visits  to  Moor 
Park,  who,  while  walking  in  the  grounds,  condescended  to  converse 
familiarly  with  the  deputy.  In  the  spring  of  1693,  the  important 
Triennial  Bill,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  aroused  the 
jealous  opposition  of  the  elect  of  the  Wliigs  ;  and  Temple,  who  had  been 
consulted  by  him,  being  too  ill  to  attend  fhe  Court  in  fierson,  despatched 
his  secretary  to  represent  his  views.  Success  did  not  attend  Swift's 
diplomacy;  but  this  first  experience  of  Courts  helped  to  cure  him  of 
vanity. 

More  interesting  than  any  of  his  former  poetical  pieces,  an  Ode 
addressed  to  Congreve,  in  this  year,  exhibits  his  impatience  of  the 
trifling  and  petty  vices,  of  which  he  saw  enough  around  him  to  stimulate 
his  satirical  genius ;  and  two  verses,  in  particular,  prophetically  reveal 
his  future  mission  :— 

«My  hate,  whoso  lash  joRt  heaven  has  long  decreed, 
Shall,  on  a  day,  make  sin  and  folly  bleed." 

Under  a  persuasion  that  Temple  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate  his 
Services,  or  regard  his  interests.  Swift,  in  anger,  left  him  again,  in 
1694.  First  visiting  his  mother,  he  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  take 
"  Orders."  Before  obtaining  them,  he  had  to  present  a  certificate  of 
conduct  from  his  late  employer.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  a  humble 
letter,  which  became  the  means  of  reconciliation.  As  soon  as  he  had 
gone  through  the  preliminary  ceremony  (January,  1695),  he  acquired,  by 
family  influence,  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  near  Belfast,  with  an  income 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  Among  his  acquaintances  here  he  had  an  old 
University  friend,  named  Waring,  of  a  wealthy  Belfast  family,  with 
whose  sister  he  fell  in  love.  His  first  letter  to  Miss  Waring,  or  Varina, 
as,  according  to  his  practice,  ha  poetised  her  name,  is  ''  half- fantastic, 
half-passionate."  Tiring  of  the  monotony  of  his  clerical  life,  he  readily 
accepted  Temple's  invitation  to  return  to  him,  and  he  set  out  for  England 
in  the  spring  of  1696.  On  the  eve  of  departure  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Miss  Waring,  offering  marriage.  The  strain  of  this  love-letter  of  his 
younger  days  (he  had  now  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year)  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  calculated  style  of  his  letters  to  Esther  Johnson 
and  Hester  Vanhomrigh  :— 

"  Listen  to  what  I  solemnly  protest,"  he  passionately  writes,  "  by  all 
that  can  be  witness  to  an  oath — that  if  I  leave  this  kingdom  before  you 
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are  minoy  I  will  endure  the  utmost  indignities  of  fortune  rather  than  ever 
return  again,  though  the  King  would  send  me  back  his  deputy  .  .  . 
Would  to  heaven  you  were  but  a  while  sensible  of  the  thoughts  intc 
which  my  present  distractions  plunge  me.  They  hale  me  a  thousand 
ways,  and  I  am  not  able  to  bear  them.  It  is  so,  by  heayen.  The  love 
of  Varina  is  of  more  tragical  consequence  than  her  cruelty.  Would  to 
God  you  had  [so]  treated  and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning !  It  was 
your  pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune ;  and  now  your  love 
is  finishing  my  ruin.  And  is  it  so  then?  In  one  fortnight  I  must 
take  eternal  farewell  of  Yarina,  and,  I  wonder,  will  she  weep  at  parting 
a  little,  to  justify  her  poor  pretence  of  some  affection  to  me.  And  will 
my  friends  still  continue  reproaching  me  for  the  want  of  gallantry  and 
neglecting  a  close  siege  ?  How  comes  it  that  they  all  wish  us  married 
together,  they  knowing  my  circumstances  and  yours  extremely  well; 
and,  I  am  sure,  love  you  too  well,  if  it  is  only  for  my- sake,  to  wish  yon 
anything  that  might  cross  your  interest  or  your  happiness  ?  .  .  . 

^  Would  not  your  conduct  make  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled  in 
all  the  little  politic  methods  of  intrigue  ?  Love,  with  the  gall  of  too 
much  discretion,"  he  adds,  in  odd  contrast  with  his  own  practice  after- 
wards, *'  is  a  tliousand  times  worse  than  none  at  all.  .  •  ,  The  little  dis- 
guises, and  affected  contradictions  of  yourself,  were  all  (to  say  the 
truth),  infinitely  beneath  persons  of  your  pride  and  mine — paltry 
maxims  that  they  are,  calculated  for  the  rabble  of  humanity."  ^ 

Esther  Johnson  had  now  attained  the  interesting  age  of  fifteen,  half 
the  number  of  Swift's  years.  Remarkable  fur  her  charms  of  manner 
still  more  than  for  beauty,  she  reigned  as  one  of  the  belles  of  the 
London  drawing-rooms ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  undefined  position,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Temple  family,  she  mixed  in  fashionable  society.  In  his 
Character  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  as,  in  the  style  of  the  time,  he  calls  Esther 
Johnson  or  Swift  (as  the  case  may  be),  drawn  up  on  the  day  of  her 
death,  he  has  thus  described  her : — ''  She  was  bom  at  Bichmond,  in 
Surrey,  in  the  year  1681.  Her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  good 
family  in  Nottinghamshire ;  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree,  and,  indeed, 
she  had  little  to  boast  of  her  birth.  *    I  knew  her  from  six  years  old,  and 

1  First  printed  in  Mr.  G.  Monck  Berkeley's  Literary  Rdkt,  1789.— Note  by  Booit  ( Works  of 
Bwi/t,  XT .,  18M).  Bo  different  is  it  from  Bvrift's  ordinary  style,  that  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  suspect  the  genuineness  of  this  letter. 

SThe  Yarioos  editions  punctuate  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  last  words  refer  to 
Esther  Johnson ;  bat  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  probability  make  the  present  pnnctaa. 
lion  preferable. 
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bad  some  share  in  her  education  by  directing  what  books  she  should 
read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the  principles  of  honour  and 
virtue,  from  which  she  never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or  moment  of 
her  life.  She  was  sickly  from  her  childhood  until  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  but  then  grew  into  perfect  health,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  agreeable  young  women  in  London,  only 
a  little  too  fat.  Her  hair  was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  every  feature  of 
her  face  in  perfection.  .  .  .  She  had  a  gracefulness  somewhat  more  than 
liuman,  in  every  motion,  word,  and  action.  Never  was  so  happy  a  con- 
junction of  civility,  freedom,  easiness,  and  sincerity.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  combination  among  all  that  knew  her  to  treat  her  with  a  dignity 
much  beyond  her  rank ;  yet  people  of  all  sorts  were  never  more  easy 
than  in  her  company.  .  .  She  spoke  in  a  most  agreeable  voice,  in  the 
plainest  words,  never  hesitating,  except  out  of  modesty,  before  new 
faces,  where  she  was  somewhat  reserved ;  nor,  among  her  nearest 
friends,  over  spoke  much  at  %  time.  She  was  but  little  vej*sed  in  the 
common  topics  of  female  chat.  Scandal,  censure,  and  detraction,  never 
came  out  of  her  mouih.  Yet,  among  a  few  friends,  in  private  conversa- 
tion, she  made  little  ceremony  in  discovering  her  contempt  of  a 
coxcomb,  and  describing  all  his  folly  to  the  life.  But  the  follies  of  her 
own  sex  she  was  rather  inclined  to  extenuate  or  to  pity."  Orrery,  who 
eulogises  her  in  proportion  as  he  depreciates  Hester  Vanhomrigh, 
declares  that  "virtue  was  her  guide  in  morality,  and  sincerity  her  guide 
in  religion.  Her  voice,  sweet  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  harmonious 
by  what  she  said.  Her  manners  were  polite,  easy,  and  unreserved, 
wherever  she  came  attracting  attention  and  esteem.  She  exactly 
answered  the  description  of  Penelope  in  Homer  : — 

'  A  woman,  loveliest  of  the  lovely  kiDd— 
A  body  perfeot,  and  complete  in  mind.'  *' 

Attracted  by  sympathy,  arising  out  of  their  dependent  position,  but 
still  more  by  opportunities  offered,  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  disparity 
of  years  notwithstanding,  that  a  feeling  of  strong  affection  sprang  up 
between  them,  which  became,  however,  much  more  intense,  as  years 
went  on,  on  her  side  than  on  his.  He  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  her  reading,  as  he  tell  us  ;  and  as  far,  at  least,  as  pupilage  was  con- 
cerned, she  bec?ime  the  new  Heloise  of  a  new  Abelard ;  although  it  docs 
not  appear,  as  yet,  that  the  passion  of  love  had  been  excited.  At  least,  it 
docs   nut  become  conspicuous  until   some  years  later,  when,  upon  the 
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death  of  Temple,  Swift  had  to  find  a  flew  home.  Belonging  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  of  his  second  residence  with  Temple,  there 
remains  an  interesting  record  of  him  in  the  fragments  of  a  letter,  written 
by  him  in  the  absence  of  the  family  in  London.  Scott  supposes 
it  to  be  addressed  to  Esther  Johnson  herself,  but  more  probably  it  was 
addressed  to  her  mother,  who  was  now  married  to  a  steward  or  agent  of 
the  estate,  a  Mr.  Mose.  He  imagines  the  absent  family  to  have  become 
perfect  courtiers,  and  expects  to  hear  nothing  for  the  next  five  months 
but  of  "  we  courtiers,"  and  he  sends  his  "  love"  to  the  King,  and  desires 
to  know  how  he  looks.  He  says  that  he  does  not  wish  them  back  too 
soon,  for  he  is  living  in  great  state,  and  the  cook  comes  every  day  for 
orders,  &c.  Some  one  had  reported  to  him  that  the  great  Tsar  Peter, 
who  was  then  in  England  on  his  travels,  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
correspondent,  and  he  jocosely  advises  her  to  provide  herself  with  furs 
and  dress  proper  for  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.* 

During  this  period  Swift  composed,  or  rather  completed,  two  famous 
books — the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books — the  first-fruits 
of  his  satirical  genius  in  prose.  The  death  of  Temple  in  January,  1699, 
who  bequeathed  to  him  the  labour  of  editing  his  rather  voluminous 
writings  delayed  their  publication,  and  they  did  not  come  out  until 
1704.  Meanwhile  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  to  Lord  Berkeley,  the 
now  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Among  the  ladies  of  the  Castle  especially 
claims  notice  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  better  known  as  Lady  Betty 
Germaine,  a  daughter  of  the  Lord -Lieu  tenant,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
maintained  an  intimate  correspondence.  In  1701  he  took  his  Doctor's 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  and  to  the  same  date  belongs  the  termination 
of  his  relation  with  VaHna.  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  her,  offering 
renewal  of  love,  he  sent  an  insulting  missive,  which  redounds  little  to 
his  credit,  making  any  further  advances  on  her  part  impossible.  One, 
and  only  one,  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  can  be  offered  for  him—- his  dread  of 
an  imprudent  marriage,  which  might  bring  with  it  poverty  and 
humiliation.  Of  this  he  had  an  example  in  the  marriage  of  his  only 
sister.  Her  husband,  an  unsuitable  choice  to  which  he  had  been  strongly 
opposed,  died  not  long  afterwards,  bankrupt  by  his  extravagance,  leaving 
her  in  entire  dependence  upon  her  brother.*    During  his  secretaryship, 

1  Quoted  in  Life  of  Swift  by  Forgter. 

2  The  statement  repeated  by  some  of  his  biographers,  that  Swift,  while  giving  her  a 
small  annaiiy,  sternly  ref  nsod,  after  the  misalliance,  any  personal  commanication  with  her, 
although  she  remained  his  nearest  relative,  has  been  disproved  by  Forster.  Aiter  her 
husband's  death,  Mrs.  Fenton  lived  with  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  Famham. 
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lier  friend  in  the  year  1700,  and  they  both  lived  together  until  this  day."^ 
To  avoid  scandal  the  two  ladies  lived  in  the  town  of  Trim,  from  which 
Laracor  lies  distant  two  miles;  excepting  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
bendary, when  they  occupied  his  parsonage-honse.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  Swift  followed  them  to  Ireland. 

Composed  seven  years  earlier,  in  1704  appeared  the  Tale  of  a  Tvh^ 
together  with  its  lesser  companion,  the  Battle  of  the  Boohs.  Although 
the  famous  satire  (as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Graik,  the  latest  biographer  of 
Swift)  embraces  a  much  wider  scope  of  ridicule  than,  perhaps,  is  com- 
monly recognised-— only  one-third  of  the  Tale  being  concerned  with 
ecclesiastical  history — ^yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  prominent  and 
personal  part  of  it  sketches,  as  is  well-known,  under  the  allegory  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  three  brothers,  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack,  the  histories 
of  the  three  great  Sects  of  Christendom.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  author,  while  throwing  the  greatest  ridicule  upon  both  Catholics 
and  Calvinists,  deals  tenderly  with  the  Anglicans  (whom  Martin  repre- 
sents), the  covert  but  transparent  satire  upon  Christianity  itself  proved 
to  be,  in  after  years,  the  one  great  bar  to  him  to  the  highest  preferment 
in  his  Church.  With  all  her  high  churchism,  the  orthodox  and  pious 
Queen  Anne  could  not  forgive,  even  to  the  champion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  what  she  conceived  to  be  an  insidious  attack  upon  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  its  claims  were  built. 

The  Tale  of  a  2\ih  has  a  double  dedication  to  Lord  Somers  and  to 
Prince  Posterity,  in  which  Swift  ironically  represents  the  fulsome 
flatteries  of  writers,  and  the  vanity  of  authorship  in  general  in  too 
confidently  anticipating  the  verdict  of  later  ages.  Among  various 
writers  cited  he  quotes  conspicuously  the  authority  of  Lucretius ;  while 
to  Rabelais  he  owes  a  very  considerable  debt.  The  book  came  out 
anonymously,  and  for  a  long  time  the  parentage  (the  honour  of  which 
Lord  Somers,  among  others,  received)  remained  in  doubt ;  a  doubt  which 
Dr.  Johnson  paradoxically  revived,  in  his  Life  of  Swift,  nearly  eighty 
years  after  the  controversy  had  ended.  The  author  never  explicitly 
acknowledged  his  own  claims,  and  the  nearest  recognition  of  his  author- 
ship occurs  in  an  apparently  allusive  passage  in  the  Travels  of  Gulliver, 

1  Character  of  Jtfrt.  Jdhnnon, 

*  The  title  is  derlred  from  a  nantical  expreesion— '*  to  throw  a  tnb  to  a  whale/'— to  frighten 
away  the  imagined  assailant  of  the  ghip,  and  so  to  Bare  it.  As  the  sailors  throw  the  tub 
overbosrd  for  this  pnrpoee,  so  the  anthor  implies  that  he  uses  his  tnb  to  dirert  assanlts 
from  the  Chnroh  and  State.  Sir  Thomas  More  oses  the  expression,  and  Ben  Jonson 
wrote  a  comedy  with  that  tiUe. 
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But  he  would  not  permit  any  false  claimants,  and  the  pretensions  of  his 
cousin,  the  Chaplain,  to  part-authorship  he  sharply  repressed.  Some  of 
the  best  critics  have  expressed  the  highest  admiration  of  the  Tale, 
Voltaire,  no  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Rabelais,  pronounced  it  to  be 
Rabelais  perfectionn4,  Ilallam  thinks  it  the  masterpiece  of  Swift. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  strangely  expresses  the  eulogy  as  proof  that  the  book 
did  not  come  from  its  reputed  author,  declares  that  "  there  is  in  it  such 
a  vigour  of  mind,  such  a  swarm  of  thoughts,  so  much  of  nature,  and 
art,  and  life."  Oontemporary  critics  displayed  equal  admiration. 
Atterbury,  the  future  Bishop,  reports  to  his  friend,  Bishop  Trelawney, 
that  nothing  pleased  more  in  London  than  this  book,  and  shrewdly 
guesses  the  source  of  it,  although  at  Oxford  it  had  been  assigned  to 
various  names.  De  Foe  speaks  of  the  author  as  ''  a  walking  index  of 
books,  who  had  all  the  libraries  of  Europe  in  his  head."  His  protagonist 
of  the  Battle  of  the  Boohs,  Wotton,  published  an  elaborate  Commentary 
to  show  up  its  miscliiovousness,  with  various  illustrations  ;  which  gave 
his  opponent  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  characteristic  irony,  and 
way  of  converting  the  attacks  of  enemies  to  his  own  advantage.  **  He 
printed  these  illustrations  as  notes  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
text  by  the  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Wotton,  bachelor  of  divinity ;  and 
its  most  envenomed  assailant  has  thus,  in  countless  editions  since,  figured 
as  its  friendly  illustrator."^ 

When,  five  years  afterwards,  he  was  expecting  higher  preferment  in 
the  Church  from  his  Tory  friends,  he  prefixed  to  his  TaU  an  Apology, 
in  reply  to  his  orthodox  critics,  in  which  he  ingeniously  seeks  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge  of  scepticism,  and,  more  successfully,  attempts  to 
establish  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  in  the  Satire  he  has  suggested  to  Carlyle  a  hint  for  the 
Sartor  Besartus — the  passage  where,  treating  of  the  fine  trimmings 
tacked  on  to  their  coats  by  the  brothers,  he  descants  on  the  philosophy 
of  clothes  in  general : — "About  this  time  it  happened  a  Sect  arose, 
whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread  very  far,  especially  in  the  grand 
monde,  and  among  every  body  of  good  fashion.  They  worshipped  a  sort 
of  Idol  who,  as  their  doctrine  delivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind 
of  manufactory  operation.  This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  house,  on  an  altar  erected  about  three  feet The  worship- 
pers of  this  deity  had  also  a  system  of  their  belief,  which  seemed  to 
turn    upon    the  following  fundamentals:     They    held    the    L^niverso 

iForster'B  Life  of  Swi/t. 
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to  be  a  large  suit  of  clothes  which  invests  everything;  that 
the  Earth  is  invested  by  the  Air ;  the  Air  is  invested  by  the  Stars ; 
and  the  Stars  are  invested  by  the  Primum  Mobile,  •  •  Those  jpostvlata 
being  admitted,  it  will  follow,  in  due  course  of  reasoning,  that  those 
beings,  which  the  world  calls  improperly  Suits  of  Clothes^  are,  in 
reality,  the  most  refined  species  of  animals  ;  or,  to  proceed  higher,  that 
they  are  rational  creatures  or  men.  For  is  it  not  manifest  that  they 
live,  and  move,  and  talk,  and  perform  all  other  offices  of  human  life  ? 
Are  not  beauty,  and  wit,  and  mien,  and  breeding  their  inseparable  pro- 
prieties ?  In  short,  we  see  nothing  but  them,  hoar  nothing  but  them. 
Is  it  not  they  who  walk  the  streets,  fill  up  Parliament,  Coffee,  and 
Play-houses  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  these  animals,  who  are  vulgarly 
called  Suits  of  Clothes,oT  Dresses,  do,  according  to  certain  compositions, 
receive  different  appellations.  If  one  of  them  be  trimmed  up  with  a 
gold  chain,  and  a  red  gown,  and  a  white  rod,  and  a  great  horse,  it  is 
called  a  Lord  Mayor ;  if  certain  ermines  and  furs  be  placed  in  a  certain 
position,  we  style  them  a  Judge ;  and  so  an  apt  conjunction  of  lawn  and 
black  satin  we  entitle  a  Bishop.^^ 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  in  St.  James's  Library,  the  main  purpose 
is  a  defence  of  the  Ancients,  or  rather  of  Sir  William  Temple,  their 
principal  champion,  against  the  Modems  with  Perrault,  Wot  ton,  and 
Bentley  at  their  head.  But  in  this  Satire,  as  well  as  in  the  Tale,  the 
purpose  of  ridiculing  the  absurd  pedantry  of  the  schools  appears 
scarcely  less  prominent,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  primary 
inspiration,  the  secondary  one,  at  least,  must  approve  itself  to  the  more 
critical  reason  of  the  present  day.  Wotton  retaliated  with  a  charge  of 
plagiarism.  He  asserted  that  the  whole  idea,  as  well  as  title  page,  of  the 
Buttle  of  the  Boohs  had  been  taken  from  a  French  work,  published  in 
1G88,  by  De  Callieres  (not  Coutray,  as  Scott  calls  him).  But,  in  fact, 
neither  in  the  title  nor  in  the  purpose  does  tlie  French  brochure  bear 
much  resemblance  to  its  more  celebrated  successor;  and  Swift  indignantly 
denied  any  obligation  to  the  Frerchman.^    From  this  period  dates  his 

1  See  Life  of  Jonaihan  Swift,  by  Henry  Craik,  1882.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  now 
famouB  expr^sion  *'  sweetnera  and  light,"  made  current  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  recent 
days,  occurs  in  a  passage  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books.  In  the  fine  epi8o<1e  of  the  controversy 
between  tlie  Bee  and  Spider,  ^sop  is  introduced  as  deducing  the  following  inferences  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Ancients  :—**  As  for  n»,  the  Ancients,  we  are  content,  with  tlie  Bee, 
to  pretend  to  nothing  of  our  own  beyond  our  wings  and  our  voice ;  that  is  to  say,  our 
flights  and  our  language.  For  the  rest,  whatever  we  have  got  has  been  by  infinite  labour 
and  research,  ranging  through  every  comer  of  nature.  The  difference  is  that,  instead  of 
dirt  and  poisnn  [lilce*  tlio  Spider* si,  we  have  rather  chosen  to  fill  our  hlvea  with  honey  and 
wax^thua  furnisliing  mankind  with  the  two  noblcsi  of  things,  which  are  Stoeetnets  and 
Light,** 
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friendship  and  correspondence  with  Addison.  Lately  returned  from  his 
travels  in  Italy,  Addison  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  BemarJcs,  inscribed  to 
**  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend, 
and  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  I "  Until  the  political  conversion  of 
Swift,  his  intimacy  with  the  Whig  essayist  continued  to  be  of  the  closest 
kind,  nor  did  mutual  regard  cease  upon  their  political  separation.  With 
Steele,  too,  and  others  of  the  Whig  coterie,  he  had  been  brought  into 
close  and  boon  companionship  (records  of  suppers  and  symposiums 
abound  in  the  Journal  of  1710-11),  which,  a  few  years  later,  changed  into 
bitter  animosity,  when  the  two  chief  partisan-writers  edited  their  rival 
Papers.  Another  conspicuous  name  in  the  correspondence  of  Swift  is 
that  of  King,  the  Whig  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  At  first  a  little  cold,  and 
occasionally  even  somewhat  hostile,  their  relations  became  latterly 
sufficiently  friendly,  and  almost  even  cordial.  Their  correspondence 
ended  in  1729,  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop. 

Two  witty  pieces  of  this  date  (1705)  deserve  notice.  One  a  satirical 
poem  on  Yanbrugh  (the  comedy-writer  and  the  architect  of  Blenheim 
House,  Castle  Howard,  &c.)  who,  after  manufacturing  plays,  had  taken  to 
manufacturing  houses,  and  had  lately  built  himself  a  mansion,  which  the 
Wits  are  represented  as  hunting  about  in  all  directions  to  find  ;  the  object 
of  the  satire,  as  exhibited  in  the  original  MS.  version,  ^  being,  principally, 
the  easy  success  of  the  trifling  productions  of  the  Stage  as  compared 
with  more  solid  performances.  But  a  wittier  piece  is  the  Bauds  and 
Philemon,  a  parody  of  Ovid's  well-known  Metamorphosis.  A  special 
interest  belongs  to  the  MS.  copy  found  by  Mr.  Forster  at  Narford,  as 
lieing  the  original  poem  before  it  had  been  revised  and  reduced  to  its 
printed  proportions  by  Addison.*  "Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by 
trade,"  in  disguise,  one  winter's  night,  put  to  the  proof  the  Christian 
hospitality  of  some  poor  villagers,  and  "begged  relief  which  none 
would  grant."  At  length  they  come  to  the  cottage  of  Philemon  and 
Baucis,  who  at  once  give  them  a  hearty  welcome  with  food  and  drink. 
By  way  of  reward,  following  the  example  (with  a  difference)  of  their 
celestial  prototypes,  the  disguised  saints  convert  the  humble  c(*ttage 
into  a  church,  the  chimney  assuming  the  form  of  a  steeple,  the  wooden  / 

1  Formerly  In  the  posaouion  of  Mr.  Foreter.  ^ 

s  The  printed  poem  has  178  lines  only ;  the  MS.  at  Karford  (the  place  of  Swift's  friend. 
Sir  Andrew  Fonntaine)  230.  The  yarlations  between  the  two  consist  in  '*  the  omission  of 
96  lines,  the  addition  of  44,  and  the  alteration  of  22."  The  altemative  title  of  the  Parody 
reads :  Ths  Bvtr  Lamented  Lote  of  ike  Two  Yew  Treee  in  the  parieh  of  ChiUhorne,  Somerget, 
ImiteUed/rom  the  JBigkth  Book  of  Ovid,  The  Tillage,  after  aU,  as  it  appears  in  the  body  of  th» 
^m,  is  fixed  as  "  down  in  Kent.** 
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jack  that  of  a  clock ;  the  "  groaning'*  arm-chair  becomes  the  pnlpit,  and 
(in  the  MS.)  the  crumbling  moflar  the  font:  the  illustrated  ballads 
hanging  on  the  old  walls,  the  "heraldry  of  every  tribe"  (in  the  printed 
copy);^  the  pews  taking  shape  out  of  the  ancient  bedsteads/' such  as 
onr  grandfathers  use,"  and  still  retaining  the  virtue  "of  lodging  fblks 
disposed  to  sleep  "  :— 

**  1  he  groaning  Chair  began  to  crawl, 
Like  a  huge  insect,  np  the  wall  ; 
There  stuck,  and  to  a  Pnlpit  grow, 
Bnt  kept  its  matter  and  its  hue. 
And,  mindful  of  its  ancient  state, 
Still  groans,  while  tattling  gossips  prate. 
The  Mortar,  cnlj  changed  its  name. 
In  its  old  shape,  a  Font  became.'* 

As  for  the  old  couple  themselves — the  "  Goodman,"  at  his  own 
request,  like  his  Ovidian  prototype,  becomes  the  priest  or  "parson**  of 
his  metamorphosed  habitation  :— 

''Ton  have  raised  a  Chnroh  here  in  a  minute. 
And  I  would  fain  continue  in  it  ; 
I'm  good  for  little  at  my  days — 
Make  me  the  Parson,  if  you  please." 

Straightway,  the  metamorphosis  accomplished  :— 

**  A  trembling,  awkward  gait  he  took, 
With  a  demure  dejected  look. 
Talked  of  his  Offerings,  Tithes,  and  Dues, 
Could  smoke,  and  drink,  and  n'ad  the  news  | 
Or  sell  a  goose  at  the  next  town. 
Decently  hid  beneath  his  gown  ; 
Contrived  to  preach  old  sermons  next. 
Changed  in  the  preface  and  the  text ; 
At  Christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  heart ; 
Wished  women  might  have  children  fast, 

I  Or  better  in  the  MS. :~ 

**  And  now  the  heraldry  describe 
Of  a  Chnrohwarden  or  a  Tribe.*' 

The  allnsioniato  the  "nde  painted  inscriptione.  eo  common  in  old  days,  of  coantry 
charches,  and  to  be  met  occasionally  even  yet,  where  Jacob's  ensigns  may  be  seen  stand, 
ing  for  the  Tribes  of  Israel ;  and  here  and  there  an  aspiring  Charch warden  will  have  found 
beaide  them  a  place  for  his  own  family  heraldry. "^Forster. 

C 
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And  thought  whose  sow  had  furrowed  lust  ; 
Against  Dissenters  would  repine, 
And  stood  up  firm  '  for  right  divine' ; 
Carried  it  to  his  equals  higher, 
*  But  most  obsequious  to  the  Squire ; 

Found  his  head  filled  with  many  a  pystem  { 
But  Classio  authors — he  ne'er  missed  'cm."  ^ 

Id  the  autumn  of  1706  Swift  went  back  to  Ireland  and  there  remained 
till  November,  1707,  living  alternately  at  Laracor  and  in  Dublin. 
Among  his  commonest  and  discordant  occupations  were  planting  and 
gardening  in  the  country,  and  dining,  and  cards,  and  suppers  in  the 
town ;  some  of  the  members  of  these  clubs,  or  convivial  meetings,  being 
Esther  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  ;  Sterne,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  Arch- 
deacon Walls,  his  factotum,  when  Swift  was  in  England;  the 
Archdeacon's  wife,  whom  he  frequently  names  in  his  letters  as  "  Goody 
Walls,  my  gossip,"  and  who  has  acquired  fame  by  her  remarkable 
fecundity,  whose  house  in  Dublin  Esther  Johnson  often  made  her  home ; 
a  Dublin  Alderman,  named  Stoyte,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor,  and  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  the  Dublin  Postmaster,  Manley,  and  his  wife:  to  all 
of  whom  he  frequently  refers  in  his  letters  to  Esther  Johnson  (1710-13). 
Other  acquaintance  were  Raymond,  Vicar  of  Trim,  in  whose  house 
Esther  and  her  companion  occasionally  boarded,  the  Wesleys,  Warburton, 
his  curate,  the  Percevals,  &c.  At  Laracor  his  official  work  could  not 
have  been  severe ;  his  parishioners,  with  Squire  Jones  and  "  other 
scoundrels  *'  as  he  calls  thorn  familiarly,  numbering  not  twenty.  **  I  am 
this  minute  very  busy,"  he  writes  to  Dean  Sterne,  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  England  in  1710,  "  being  to  preach  to-day  before  an  audience  of  at 
least  fifteen  people,  most  of  them  gentle,  and  all  simple."  In  1708  he 
was  again  in  England,  mixing  in  familiar  intercourse  with  political  and 
literary  friends,  and  engaged  upon  his  various  political  and  other  essays 
and  pamphlets,  which  came  from  the  ])re8S  in  rapid  succession.  His 
Letter  upon  the  Sacramental  Test  (1708),  denouncing  relaxation  of  the 
repressive  laws  against  Nonconformity,  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  public 
announcement  of  his  future  secession  from  the  Whigs.  About  the  sume 
time  he  published,  as  it  may  briefly  be  cited,  his  Anjament  against  the 

• 

1  *'  The  reason  the  (rood  man  gives  for  desiring  to  be  made  the  parson,  the  gt\it  and  the  look 
which  he  takes  thereon,  his  changes  of  demeammr  to  his  equals  and  to  the  Sqnire,  and 
the  decent  nses  of  his  f^own  on  MarkeUdays,  are  Swift  all  over.  Bat  no  trace  of  tLem  will 
Le  found  m  the  (.Audisoii]  altered  poem."— Foreter. 
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AboHHon  of  Chmstianity}  Equally  with  Defoe's  Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  DissenterSftLud  bis  own  Proposal  for  Utilising  the  Children 
of  the  Poor  in  Inland,  of  a  later  period,  the  majority  of  his  readers 
took  it  au  grand  sSrieux,  In  this  ironical  piece,  as  well  as  in  his 
pamphlet  upon  the  famous  Discourse  of  Free-ThinJcing  of  Anthony 
Collins  (1713),  whicli  he  entitled  Mr,  Collinses  Discourse  of  Free^ 
Thinking  put  into  Plain  English  by  way  of  Abstract  for  the  Use  of  the 
Poor,  the  conservation  of  the  Christian  Creed,  obviously  enough  to  the 
observant  reader,  becomes  a  matter  of  expediency  rather  than  a  question 
of  truth ;  and  Swift's  cynical  remark,  that  **  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  as  well 
qualified  for  flying  as  for  thinking,"  expresses,  in  brief,  his  conservative 
attitude  in  these  controversies.  The  irony  of  some  parts  of  the 
Argument  is  sufficiently  marked,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  :— 

"  I  hope  no  reader  imagines  me  so  weak  as  to  stand  np  in  the  defence 
of  real  Christianity,  such  as  used  in  primitive  times  (if  we  may  believe 
the  authors  of  those  ages)  to  have  an  influence  upon  men's  belief  and 
actions.  To  offer  at  the  restoring  of  that  would,  indeed,  be  a  wild  pro- 
ject. It  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations ;  to  destroy,  at  one  blow,  all  the 
wit  and  half  the  learning  of  the  kingdom ;  to  break  the  entire  frame  and 
constitution  of  things ;  to  ruin  trade ;  extinguish  arts  and  science,  with 
the  professors  of  them  ;  in  short,  to  turn  our  courts,  exchanges,  and 
shops  into  deserts.  .  .  Therefore  I  think  this  caution  was,  in  itself,  alto- 
gether unnecessary  (which  I  have  inserted  only  to  prevent  all  possibility 
of  cavilling),  since  every  candid  reader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse 
to  be  intended  only  in  defence  of  nominal  Christianity ;  the  other 
having  been,  for  some  time,  wholly  laid  aside  by  general  assent  as 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  present  schemes  of  wealth  and  power. 
But  why  we  should,  therefore,  cast  off  the  name  and  title  of  Christians, 
although  the  general  opinion  and  resolution  be  so  violent  for  it,  I 
confess  I  cannot  (with  submission)  apprehend,  nor  is  the  consequence 
necessary.  .  •  • 

''For  the  rest,  it  may,  perhaps,  admit  controversy,  whether  the 
banishing  of  all  notions  of  religion  whatsoever  would  be  convenient  for 
the  vulgar.     Not  that  I  am  in  tho  least  of  opinion  with  those  who  hold 

lln  itofall  title:  "  An  Argnment  to  Proye  that  the  Abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England 
may,  aa  all  Things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  Inconveniences,  and  perhaps  not 
prvMlace  those  many  Good  Effects  proposed  thereby.'*  It  has  receired  the  praise  of 
Johnson  as  "  very  happy  and  jodicioos." 
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religion  to  have  been  the  invention  of  politicians,  to  keep  the  lower  part 
of  the  world  in  awe  by  the  fear  of  invisible  powers,  unless  mankind  was 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now ;  for  I  look  upon  the  mass  or  body  of  our 
people  here  in  England  to  be  as  free-thinkers — that  is  to  say,  as  staunch 
unbelievers — as  any  in  the  highest  rank.  But  I  conceive  some 
scattered  notions  about  a  superior  Power  to  be  of  singular  use  for  the 
common  people,  as  furnishing  excellent  materials  to  keep  children  quiet 
when  they  grow  peevish,  and  providing  topics  of  amusement  in  a  tedious 
winter's  nigiit.*' 

What  strikes  an  impartial  reader  as  not  so  pleasant  (in  the  English 
meaning  of  the  word),  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Swift,  is  the 
imputation  of  unworthy  motives  alike  to  the  orthodox  and  non-orthodox 
nonconformists.  The  imputation  comes  with  the  less  grace  from  one 
who  allowed  to  himself  sufficiently  wide  licence  in  dealing  with  matters 
theological.  ^  It  has  too  often  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  zeal  of  a 
candidate  for  ecclesiastical  dignities;  although,  without  doubt,  his 
attachment  to  Anglicanism,  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  must 
be  admitted  to  have  been  entirely  sincere.  A  more  worthy  essay  than 
his  Letter^  as  well  as  more  popular  production,  is  the  Predictions  for.  the 
Year  1708  by  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  an  ironical  exposure  of  the  pretences  of 
the  Astrologers  in  general,  and  of  John  Partridge,  the  well-known 
almanac  manufacturer  and  editor  of  Merlinus  Liberatus,  in  particular. 
The  wit  of  the  Predictions  consists  in  this — that,while  denouncing  the 
impostures  of  the  diviners  and  prophets,  he  gravely  sets  up  a  sort  of 
opposition  method  of  divination,  by  which  he  fortells  a  number  of 
political  and  other  events ;  and,  in  particular,  the  death  of  Partridge 
himself.  Difficult  as  the  fact  may  be  of  belief,  for  those  not  versed  in 
the  history  of  Diabolism,  the  Predictions  received  the  distinguished 
honour  of  being  burned  in  solemn  conclave  by  the  Inquisitors  of  the 
Faith  in  Portugal,  as  a  genuine  production  of  diabolatry  and  the  Black 
Art.  Swift  continued  the  joke  in  a  succession  of  narratives  of 
accomplishments,  and  vindications,  recounting  in  the  former,  with  the 

1 A  severe  crltici  the  most  brilliant  satirist  of  our  times,  has  stnmfrly  asserted  his  belief 
that  Swift's  theological  orthodoxy  was  not  sincere.  "  It  li  my  belief,"  dec  I  arcs  Thackeray, 
**  that  ho  snffered  frightfully  from  the  conscionsness  of  his  own  scepticiKm.  and  that  he 
liiui  bent  his  pride  so  far  down  as  to  pnt  his  apostasy  ont  to  hire.  The  papers  left  bohind 
liUu,  called  Thonghts  on  Religion^  \%  merely  a  set  of  excases  for  not  profcHsing  disbelief  [in 
Vreternataral  Oiristianityl.  He  says  of  his  sermons,  that  he  preached  pamphlets.  Tliej 
fiave  scarce  a  Christian  characteristic;  they  might  be  preached  Irum  the  steps  of  a 
t^ynagogne.  or  the  floor  of  a  mosque,  or  the  box  of  a  cofTee  house  almost.  .  .  .  Having  put 
that  cassock  on,  it  poisoned  him,  he  was  strangled  in  his  bands.  He  goes  through  lifo 
learit.g,  like  a  man  possessed  wiih  a  devil."    Luturca  on  the  Eftgli»h  Uumonruu, 
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greatest  exactness  of  time  and  circumstance,  the  pretended  fact  of 
the  decease  of  the  bewildered  prophet.  All  the  wits,  Addison,  Steele, 
and  others,  soon  joined  in  this  ludicrous  combat,  and  the  name  of  Bicker- 
staff  became  famous  throughout  the  reading  world  of  Europe. 

To  the  next  year  (1709)  belongs  his  Project  for  the  Advancement  of 
Religion  and  the  Reformation  of  Manners}  He  makes  a  comprehensive 
arraignment  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Social  State :-~ 

**  But  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison,  if  we  stop  into  other  scenes, 
and  consider  the  fraud  and  coscnage  of  trading  men  and  shopkeepers ;  that 
insatiable  gulf  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  Law;  the  open  traffic  for 
all  Civil  and  Military  employments  (I  wish  it  rested  there),  without  the 
least  regard  to  merit  or  qualifications ;  the  corrupt  management  of  men  in 
office ;  the  many  detestable  abuses  in  choosing  those  who  represent  the 
people,  with  the  management  of  interest,  and  factions,  among  the 
Representatives ;  to  which  I  must  bo  bold  to  add  the. ignorance  of  some 
of  the  lower  clergy ;  the  mean  servile  temper  of  others ;  the  pert  pragma- 
tical demeanour  of  several  young  stagers  in  divinity,  upon  their  jupt 
producing  themselves  into  the  world,  with  many  other  circumstances 
needless,  or  rather,  invidious,  to  mention,  which,  fulling  in  with  the 
corruptions  already  related,  have,  however  unjustly,  rendered  the  whole 
Order  contemptible."  As  for  the  army :  **  If  gentlemen  of  that 
profession  were,  at  least,  obliged  to  some  external  decorum  in  their 
conduct;  or,  even  if  a  profligate  life  and  character  were  not  a  means  of 
advancement,  and  the  appearance  of  piety  a  most  infallible  hindrance, 
it  is  impossible  the  corruptions  there  should  be  so  universal  and 
exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by  several  great  officers,  that  no  troops 
abroad  are  so  ill-disciplined  as  the  English;  which  cannot  well  be 
otherwise,  while  the  common  soldiers  have  perpetually  before  their  eyes 
the  vicious  example  of  their  leaders,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those 
to  commit  any  crime,  whereof  these  are  not  infinitely  more  guilty,  and 
with  less  temptation." 

Nor  does  he  give  any  better  account  of  the  administrators  of  the  Laws 
themc»elves:  "There  is  one  abuse  in  this  town  which  wonderfully 
contributes  to  the  promotion  of  vice— that  such  men  are  often  put  into 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  whose  interest  it  is  that  virtue  should  be 
utterly  banished  from  among  us;  who  maintain  or,  at  least,  enrich  them- 

1  Under  the  psendonjm  of  a  "  Person  of  Quality  "  he  dedicated  It  to  the  ConnteRs  of 
Berlceleyt  np<n  whom,  when  Cha])Iain  to  her  hasljand,  he  imposed  his  clever  parody  of 
Bnyle'8  MediUitunu,  the  Meditation  <m  a  Brootrutiek,  as  a  genaine  prodaotion  of  that  sober 
savant. 
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selves  by  encouraging  the  grossest  immoralities^  to  whom  all  the  bawds 
of  the  Ward  pay  contribution  for  shelter  and  protection  from  the  laws. 
Thus,  these  worthy  magistrates,  instead  of  lessening  enormities,  are  the 
occasion  of  just  twice  as  much  debauchery  as  there  would  be  without 
them.  For  these  infamous  women  oxe  forced  upon  doubling  their  work 
and  industry  to  answer  the  double  charges  of  pa3*ing  the  Justice  and 
supporting  themselves — like  thieves  who  escape  the  gallows,  and  are  let 
out  to  steal,  in  order  to  discharge  the  gaoler's  fees."  Peculation  and 
legal  robbery  prevailed,  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  "  public  service," 
with  impunity.  "  The  many  corruptions,  at  present,  in  every  branch  of 
business  are  almost  inconceivable.  I  have  heard  it  computed  by  skilful 
persons,  that  of  £6,000,000  raised  every  year,  for  the  service  of  the  public, 
one-third,  at  least,  is  sunk  and  intercepted  through  the  several  classes  and 
subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the  remainder  is  applied  to 
the  proper  uses  ...  I  could  name  a  Commission,  where  several  persons, 
out  of  a  salary  of  £500,  without  other  visible  revenues,  have  always 
lived  at  the  rate  of  £2000,  and  laid  out  £40,000  or  £50,000  upon 
purchases  of  lands  or  annuities.  A  huudred  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  might  easily  be  produced." 

His  remarks  upon  the  incalculable  evils  proceeding  from  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  after  the  lapse  of  170  years,  still,  in  great 
measure,  remain  applicable :  **  In  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  has  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the  whole  kingdom, 
it  would  be  very  instrumental  to  have  a  law  made,  that  all  taverns  and 
ale  houses,  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  company  by  twelve  at 
night,  and  shut  up  their  doors  ;  and,  that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to 
enter  any  tavern  or  ale  house,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  what  a  number  of  ill  conseijuences  such  a  law  would  prevent, 
the  mischiefs  of  quarrels  and  lewdness,  and  thefts,  and  midnight  brawls, 
the  diseases  of  intemperance  and  vener}^  and  a  thousand  other  evils 
needless  to  mention.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  if  the  mastci-s  of  those 
public  houses  were  obliged,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  to  give  only  a 
proportioned  quantity  of  drink  to  every  company ;  and,  when  he  found 
his  guests  disordered  with  excess,  to  refuse  them  any  more."  The  arts  of 
adulteration,  as  well  as  of  other  fraud,  seem  to  have  flourished  one  hundred 
and  seventy  years  ago  almost  as  greatly  as  now :  ^' I  believe  there  is 
hardly  a  nation  in  Christendom,  where  all  kind  of  fraud  is  practised  in 
so  unmcasurable  a  degree  as  with  us.  The  lawyers  and  the  tradesmen 
Lave  found  so  many  arts  to  deceive  in  their  several  callings,  that  they 
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liavo  outgrown  the  common  prudence  of  mankind,  which  is  in  no  sort  ablo 
to  fence  against  them.  Neither  could  the  legislature  in  anything  moro 
consult  the  public  good  than  by  providing  some  effectual  remedy  against 
this  evil,  which,  in  several  cases,  deserves  greater  punishment  than 
many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The  vintner  who,  by  mixing 
poison  with  his  wines,  destroys  moro  lives  than  any  one  disease  in  the 
bill  of  mortality;  the  lawyer,  who  persuades  you  lo  purchase  what  he 
knows  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin  of  you  and 
your  family ;  the  goldsmith  or  scrivener  [banker],  who  takes  all  your 
fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has  beforehand  resolved  to  break  the 
following  day,  do  surely  deserve  the  gallows  much  better  than  the 
wretch  who  is  carried  thither  for  stealing  a  loaf  I " 

Swift,  at  this  time,  balanced  between  the  hope  of  a  foreign  secretary- 
ship and  a  bishopric.  ^  He  seems  to  have  had  some  expectation  of  a 
bishopric  in  Virginia,  and  he  writes  half  seriously,  half  jocularly,  to  his 
friend  Hunter,  then  awaiting  his  appointment  to  a  governorship  some- 
where  in  English  America;  '' vous  savcz  que  Monsieur  d'Addison, 
notre  bon  ami,  est  fait  secrdtaire  d'etat  d'Irlande ;  and,  unless  you  make 
haste  over  and  get  me  my  Virginian  bishopric,  he  will  persuade  me  to  go 
with  him,  for  the  Vienna  project  is  off,  which  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  design  I  had  of  displaying  my  politics  at  the  Emperor's  Court." 
(Feb.  1709.) 

While  lingering  in  London  he  passed  his  days  in  a  rather  desultory 
manner,  finishing  his  editing  of  Temple's  Bemains,  attending  drawing- 
rooms,  joining  with  his  town-friends  in  dinners  and  suppers  at  the 
clubs,  playing  picquet  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  visiting  the  Berkeleys, 
discussing  politics  with  his  Whig  associates,  and  occasionally  going  to 
the  opera.  For  the  latter  sort  of  entertainment,  and,  in  fact,  for  music 
generally,  he  had  little  affection.  In  a  letter  to  Ambrose  Philips  he 
reports  that  "the  town  is  gone  mad  after  a  new  opera.  Poetry  and 
good  sense  are  dwindling,  like  Echo,  with  repetition  and  voice.  Criiic 
Dennis  vows  to  God  that  operas  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  and 
brings  examples  from  Antiquity  to  prove  it.  A  good  old  lady,  five 
miles  out  of  town,  asked  me  the  other  day  what  these  uproars  were 
that  her  daughter  was  always  going  to."*  His  note  books  contain 
frequent  entries,  in  these  years,  of  terrible  suffering  from  his  peculiar 

1  His  friend  Addison  had  lately  obtained  tlio  post  of  Secretary  for  Ireland  with  £2,000 
a  year,  as  well  as  asinectiro  place  of  £400;  while  he  himself,  after  all  hise.xpcctatiun, 
hud  oecarcil  only  £300  a  year  frum  Laracur  and  his  pro1x)nd. 

S  From  an  unprintsd  letter,  quoted  in  Fursler's  Lt/c. 
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maladies  of  sickness  and  giddiness,  and  of  the  remedies  which  he  vainlj 
Boughl  from  the  physicians.  ^ 

He  returned  to  Ireland  in  June,  1709.  Before  leaving  London,  he 
again  refreshed  the  memory  of  his  Whig  patron,  Halifax,  as  to  the  pre- 
ferment he  still  expected.  His  postscn'pt,  like  the  proverbial  woman *s, 
contained  the  gist  of  the  whole  letter,  in  which  ho  half-seriously,  half- 
ironically,  and  not  too  ambitiously,  writes: — "Pray,  my  Lord,  desire 
Dr.  South  [now  nearly  eighty]  to  die  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  for  he 
has  a  prebend  of  Westminster  (which  will  make  me  your  neighbour), 
and  a  sinecure  in  the  country,  both  in  the  Queen's  gift,  which  my 
friends  have  often  told  ine  would  fit  me  extremely.  And  forgive  me  one 
word,  which  I  know  not  what  extorts  from  me ;  that  if  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent would,  in  such  a  juncture,  think  me  worth  laying  any  weight  of 
his  credit  on,  you  cannot  but  think  me  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  very 
easy  matter  to  compass ;  and  I  have  some  sort  of  pretence,  since  the  late 
King  promised  me  a  prebend  of  Westminster,  when  I  petitioned  him  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  I  had  from  Sir  William  Temple."  To 
which  Halifax  replies,  after  a  long  interval,  ''I  am  quite  ashamed  for 
myself  and  friends,  to  see  you  left  in  a  place  so  incapable  of  tasting 
you  [sic],  and  to  see  so  much  merit,  and  so  great  qualities,  unrewarded 
by  those  who  are  sensible  of  them.  Mr.  Addison  and  I  are  entered  into 
a  new  confederacy  never  to  give  over  the  pursuit,  nor  to  cease  reminding 
those  who  can  serve  you,  till  3'our  worth  is  placed  in  that  light  it  ought 
to  shine  in.  Dr.  South  holds  out  still,  but  he  cannot  be  immortal.  The 
situation  of  his  prebend  would  make  me  doubly  concerned  in  serving 
you ;  and,  upon  all  occasions  that  shall  offer,  I  will  be  your  constant 
solicitor,  your  sincere  admirer,  and  your  unalterable  friend."* 

1  Mr.  ForBter  has  printed  a  onrions  faeMmiU  of  one  of  these  paffes  of  the  note  books, 
recording  his  expenaen  on  this  accoant  for  fonr  weeks  in  December,  1708,  written  in  his 
nsaal  minnto  hand.writing.  Of  these  brief  records  of  bis  illnesses  the  following  are 
samples:— '*! 70S,  ^07.  6th  to  16th,  often  giddy.  Od.  help  me.  So  to  2£th,  less.  16th. 
Brandy  for  giddiness,  2&.  Brandy  3d.  Dec.  fith,  horrible  sick.  12th,  mnch  better,  thank 
Gdd  and  M.D's.  prayers.  16th,  bad  fit  at  Mrs.  Barton's.  2ith,  Better,  bat  dread  a  flt.  .  .  . 
Mnrch  [1709],  headache  frequent.  April  2,  small  giddy  fitt  and  swimming  in  head.  M.  D., 
and  God  help  me.  Angnst,  sick,  with  giddiness  much.  1710.  .  .  .  March  14,  very  ill. 
J oly.  terrible  fltt.  Gd.  knows  what  may  be  the  event.  Better  towards  the  end."  The 
latest  theory  as  to  these  maladies  wlU  be  referred  to  hereafter.  M,D.  stands  for  Esther 
Johnson. 

3  In  For8ter*8  Life.  The  letter  is  endorsed  by  Swift^"  I  kept  this  as  a  tme  original  of 
courtiers  and  court  promises."  Of  the  promises  of  the  niininters  he  elsewhere  speaks 
scornfully,  as  ending  in  '*  only  good  words  and  dinners,"  the  latter,  according  to  Swift,  being 
not  ly>yond  criticism.  One  of  the  perplexities  in  Swift's  career  is,  how  to  explain  the  strange 
n*»frlpct  by  his  party,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  to  provide  for  him  the  nsaal  rowanl  of 
political  servica*— &ervrico,  in  his  case,  so  important.    The  opposition  of  the  Qaoen,  on  tLii 
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Suggested  to  him  by  the  famous  jeux  d* esprit  of  "  Bickerstaflf," 
Steele  had  (1709)  established  his  famous  periodical.  The  Tatler;  and  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  their  witty  author,  who  contributed  several 
papers,  (Swift's  papers  in  TTie  Tatler  are  twenty  in  all,  the  most 
interesting  is  No.  290,  on  abbreviating  English),  and  also  permitted 
the  adoption  of  the  popular  nom  de  plume  by  Steele  himselT.  At  this 
moment,  the  temporary  reaction  in  favour  of  High  Churchism,  to  which 
the  Sacheveroll  agitation  contributed  greatly,  inspired  hope  into  the 
Irish  clergy  of  acquiring,  as  their  English  brethren  already  had  done,  the 
"  first-fruits  "  from  the  Crown ;  and  Swift  was  joined  in  a  commission 
with  two  Irish  bishops  to  prosecute  the  suit  of  the  Irish  Convocation 
for  that  purpose. 

The  letters  to  Esther  Johnson,  commonly  but  improperly  styled  the 
Journal  to  Stella,'^  begin  at  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  Chester,  on  his 
way  to  London.  They  form,  altogether,  the  most  unique  and  entertain- 
ing series  of  letters  in  any  language ;  unique  by  the  style  and  "  little 
language,"  intended  for  no  eye^  but  those  of  his  two  correspondents,  in 
which  the  writer  uses  the  familiar  expressions  of  the  old  days  at  Moor 
Park,  when  the  girl  to  whom  he  writes  was  still  a  mere  child. '  A 
careful  perusal  of  these  private  memorials  reveals  that, whatever  may 

frronnd  of  his  frdednm  of  style  In  dealinsr  with  matters  thgoloj^ioal,  alone  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  adequate  caose ;  nor  is  the  ditUcalty  explained  altogether  by  the  fact,  that,  being 
a  cleric,  he  conld  not  so  easily  be  supplied  with  a  » uitable  place,  like  his  lay  associates. 
There  were  pUces  or  offices  of  dignity  or  emolamont  in  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
besides  ecclesiastical  ones,  which  might  have  been  found  for  him.  One  adution  cf  the 
pniblem  maybe,  that  the  political  chiefs  wished  to  keep  so  exceptionally  nsefnl  a  writer 
dependent  upon  them  as  long  a^  ponsible. 

But  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  his  personal  enemies  had  no  little  weight  in  the  matter. 
According  to  Sheridan,  '*  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  entertained  implacable  hatred 
against  him,  determined  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  his  promotion.  She  first 
prevailed  on  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  oppose  it,  whose  remarkable  expression  to  the 
queen  was.  That  her  nuijeBty  should  be  sure  tluU  the  tnan  wham  the  toeu  going  tv  make  o  hi$hnp 
iMr«  a  Chrifttitn**  The  Duchew  th*»n  wpnt  ro  th«»  Quft<»n.  we  are  told,  and  *'  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees,  entreated  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  would  not  give  the  bishopric  to 
Swift,  at  the  same  time  presentin?  to  her  that  excessively  bitter  copy  of  verses  which 
Swift  had  written  against  her,  called  the  Windsor  Prophecy,** 

1  The  title  given  to  it  by  the  biographers  and  editors.  In  point  of  fact,  **  Stella**  does 
not  occur  once  in  all  these  letters.  Swift,  probably,  derived  the  p«ietic  name,  which  ho 
afterwards  a'lopted,  from  the  Arcadia  of  Sydney.  It  is  possible,  and  characteristic  of  him. 
as  pminted  out  by  Mr.  Forscer,  that  it  might  have  been  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of 
£»ther  or  Hester  to  the  Greek  word  for  Star — Aster. 

>  A  large  part  o  the  curiously  spelled  words  are  a  mere  onfmuxtopada,  repreiientiug,  as 
n*>arly  as  possible,  the  sounds  produced  by  ''making  up  the  mouth,"  customary  wiih 
nurses  and  others  in  talking  to  young  children.*  The  original  spelling,  and  even  whole 
words,  have  been  altered  or  omitted  by  former  editors.  Mr.  Forster  has  been  the  first  to 
restore  and  systematically  to  attempt  to  interpret  (not  always  satisfactorily;  this  "  little 
language." 
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have  been  the  case  at  a  later  time.  Swift  now  entertained  for  Esther  or 
M,D,  (as  he  nsnallj  addresses  her)  a  very  real  affection — terms  of 
affectionate  endearment,  that  would  scarcely  be  used  by  an  indifferent 
lover,  continually  occur,  and  his  tlioughts  constantly  revert  to  her 
home  on  the  Liffey. 

On  Sept.  0,  1710,  Swift  arrived  in  the  capital.  With  this  moment 
opens  a  new  epoch  in  his  life,  and  the  four  next  years  include  the  most 
notable  part  of  his  political  and  public  career.  From  the  first  day  of 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene,  his  letter-journals  exhibit  him  in  a 
constant  stream  of  dinners,  visits,  suppers,  tavern-symposiums,  inter- 
views with  his  various  political  associates,  especially  (at  first)  with  the 
leading  Whigs,  Godolphin  the  ex-Lord  Treasurer,  Somcrs,  Halifax,  &c., 
and  so  it  went  on,  without  intermission,  for  the  next  three  months.  He 
came  upon  the  scene  in  time  to  witness  the  fall  of  his  Whig  friends,  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Tories,  with  whom,  henceforward,  he  allied  himself 
in  the  firmest  bonds  of  intimacy.  The  motives  to  this  political  apostasy 
have  too  often  been  discussed,  to  make  it  necessary  to  re-open  the 
question  here  at  length.  Nothing  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  conversion 
was  either  wholly  dishonest  or  wholly  disinterested.  By  constitutional 
or  educational  temperament,  of  conservative  bias,  he  seems  to  have 
readily  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  him  at  once  of  satisfying 
his  ardour  for  revenge  upon  his  late  allies  for  their  neglect  of  him  (with 
whom  perhaps,  too,  he  hod  acted  rather  by  chance  than  by  conviction), 
and  of  publicly  adopting  the  ecclesiastical  creed,  or  rather  policy,  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Whigs.  The  new  Tory  Government  came  into  power  in 
the  autumn  of  1710.  To  Somers,  Godolphin,  Halifax,  Gowper,  Walpole, 
and  Wharton  succeeded  Rochester  as  Lord  Treasurer  (replaced  shortly 
afterwards  by  Harley),  St.  John  as  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  as  Viceroy  in  Ireland,  and  Granville  as  Secretary  at  War. 
During  the  four  years  of  their  enjoyment  of  power,  the  object  of 
unceasing  flattery  and  caresses  from  the  Tory  Cabinet,  such  as  never 
before  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  literary  man,  Swift  experienced,  with 
something  of  the  power,  not  a  little  of  the  anxiety,  of  a  political  partisan 
writer,  to  whom  everything  might  be  promised,  but  from  whom  also 
everything  was  expected. 

His  first  overt  act  of  secession  appeared  in  the  Examiner  (of 
Nov.  2),  which  he  continuediy  conducted,  unaided,  until  June,  1711, 
when  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manley,  the  novelist  and  pluy  writer,  assumed 
the  editorship.     Under  Swift'b  management  the  Examiner,  if  not  in 
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solidity  of  argument,  at  least  in  brilliancy,  soon  assorted  its  superiority 
over  its  political  rivals.  With  unsparing  ridicule  and  contempt  he 
revenged  not  so  much  the  public  as  his  own  wrongs,  holding  up  the  late 
government,  in  particular  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  the  detestation 
of  the  country;  and  he  quickly  became  the  ruling  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  most  trusted  supporter  of  the  Harley — St.  John  Cabinet.  He  took 
part  in  their  private  councils,  and  their  semi-ofiBcial  Saturday  dinners, 
to  which  he  makes  frequent  reference  in  his  letters.  As  one  reward  of 
his  services  he'  obtained  the  long-demanded  "first-fruits"  and 
**  twentieths."  Meanwhile  his  pride,  though  not  his  ambition,  he  satisfied 
to  the  fullest  extent.  In  the  society  of  the  first  Ministers  he  bore 
himself  not  so  much  as  a  subordinate  as  an  equal  or  even  superior,  and 
his  behaviour  towards  them  was  (according  to  his  own  representation) 
occasionally  supercilious  iu  the  extreme,  for  he  did  not  permit  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  outward  show  of  friendship  and  familiarity.  "They 
are  good,  honest,  hearty  fellows,"  he  describes  them  to  Esther  Johnson, 
**  I  use  them  like  dogs,  because  I  expect  they  will  use  me  so.    They 

ill  me  nothing  but  Jonathan;  and  I  said,  I  believed  they  would  leave 
Jonathan  as  they  found  me,  and  that  I  nevet  knew  a  minister  do 
4fTiything  for  those  whom  they  made  companions  of  their  pleasure ;  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  it  so,  but  I  care  not,'*  he  adds  with  affected  in- 
difference. 

Among  his  many  new  friends  he  numbered  the  eccentric  Lord  Peter- 
borough,^ whom,  without  much  difiiculty,  he  brought  over  to  the  Tory 
camp,  and  "  Mr.  Pope,  a  papist,"  as  he  styles  him  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Of  Bolingbroko,  the  most  prominent  political  figure  of  the  day,  he  thus 
records  his  earlier  impressions  (Nov.  3,  1711):  ''I  think  Mr.  St.  John 
the  greatest  young  man  I  ever  knew— wit,  capacity,  beauty,  quickness 
of  apprehension,  good  learning,  and  an  excellent  taste ;  the  best  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  admirable  conversation,  good  nature,  and 
good  manners,  generous,  and  a  despiser  of  money.     His  only  fault  is 

1  In  verses  addressed  to  him  in  1703  ho  thns  wittily  hits  off  hi»odd  outward  person,  with 
an  ullosion  to  his  extraordinary  rapidity  of  movement : — 

*'  A  skeleton  in  outward  figure 
His  meagre  corpse,  though  fall  of  vigour. 
Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger. 

*'  So  wonderful  his  expedition, 
When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion. 
He's  with  you  like  an  apparition." 

Swift  expresses  high  regard  for  the  rash  but  lucky  hero  of  Spain,  and  they  always 
retained  a  mutual  admiration. 
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talking  to  his  frieDds,  in  a  way  of  complaiuty  of  too  great  a  load  of 
business,  which  looks  a  little  like  affectation,  and  he  endeavours  too  mucli 
to  mix  the  fine  gentleman  and  man  of  business.  What  truth  and 
sincerity  he  may  have,  I  know  not.  He  is  now  but  thirty-two,  and  has 
l>een  Secretary  above  a  year."  Twelve  months  before  he  had  written  to 
Esther  Johnson  of  the  same  distinguished  celebrity:  ''I  dined  to-day 
by  invitation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  St.  John.  ...  I  am 
thinking  what  a  veneration  we  used  to  have  for  Sir  William  Temple, 
because  he  might  have  been  Secretary  of  State  at  fifty.  And  here  is 
a  young  fellow,  hardly  thirty,  in  that  employment.  His  father  is  a  man 
uf  pleasure,^  that  walks  the  Mall,  frequents  the  St.  James's  CofTee- 
liouse  and  the  Chocolate-houses ;  and  the  young  man  is  principal 
Secretary  of  State.  Is  there  not  something  very  odd  in  that?  He  told 
me,"  he  goes  on,  "  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Harley  complained  he 
could  keep  nothing  from  me — I  had  the  way  so  much  of  getting  into 
him.  I  knew  that  was  a  refinement,  and  so  I  told  him  ;  and  it  was  so. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  these  great  men  use  me  like  one  was  their 
betters,  and  the  puppies  with  you  in  Ireland  hardly  regarding  me." 

From  St.  Jameses,  where  he  first  lodged,  he  migrated,  for  the  sake  of 
better  air  and  exercise,  and  to  relieve  his  attacks  of  giddiness  (intensified, 
doubtless,  by  his  conformity  to  fashionable  living),  to  Chelsea,  where 
he  took  up  his  quarters  near  Atterbury,  who  was  at  this  time  Dean  of 
Carlisle.  In  the  evening,  after  his  official  labours,  or  some  hours 
passed  at  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  acquaintances,  he  walked  the 
distance,  through  well-known  streets  and  promenades,  until  he  reached 
the  open  fields  which  then  conducted  to  the  surburban  village.  A 
name  now  frequently  occurs  in  the  Journal ,  destined  to  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  his  biography.  Two  years  before,  he  had  first  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of 
Dutch  birth,  formerly  a  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland. 
With  her  two  daughters  she  lived  in  Bury  Street,  St.  Jameses.  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  at  this  time  seventeen  years  younger  than  Esther  Johnson, 
seems  to  have  possessed,  if  not  all  the  personal  charms,  more  than  the 
*•  accomplishments  "  of  the  latter.  As  with  **  Stella,'*  so  with  "  Vanessa,** 
as  he  poetically  names  her.  Swift  first  gained  her  affection,  and  acquired 
his  ascendancy  over  her  mind,  by  assuming  the  post  of  superintendent 
of  her  studies.    In  his  letters  to  Ireland  he  only  once  or  twice  refers  to 

1  Rir  Henry  Si.  John.    In  his  joath  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted  for  murder  in  a 
duoL    He  lived  iu  an  advanced  uge. 
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the  principal  attractive  force  which  drew  him  so  often  to  Bury  Street — 
although  he  frequently  mentions  the  mother — and  then  only  an  obscure 
hint  of  her  existence  drops  from  him.  ''This  was  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's 
daughter's  birthday,"  he  notes  under  date  of  Feb.  10,  1711,  on  one  of 
the  two  occasions  on  which  he  divulges  the  fact  of  her  existence,  '^  and 
Mr.  Ford  and  I  were  invited  to  dinner  to  keep  it,  and  we  spent  the 
evening  there  drinking  punch.  That  was  our  way  of  beginning  Lent." 
How  far  he  had  responded  to  her  affection,  or  pledged  himself,  we  have 
no  certain,  direct,  evidence.  Some  of  his  biographers,  as  Sheridan  and 
Scott,  find  proof  in  his  lettera  to  Esther  Johnson  of  his  increasing 
coolness  towards  that  lady,  and  presumptive  evidence  of  increasing 
attachment  to  her  rival.  His  latest  biographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
believes  the  passion  to  have  existed  solely  on  the  side  of  Miss  Van- 
homrigh.^  But  the  indirect  evidences,  as  well  as  probabilities,  hardly 
bear  out  this  supposition.  However  it  may  be,  when  the  moment 
arrived  for  his  departure  for  Dublin,  proofs  of  her  deep  devotion  reached 
him  in  letters  of  the  most  affectionate  strain,  which  became  more  and 
more  impassioned  as  time  went  on. 

The  letters  to  Esther  Johnson  bring  us  into  acquaintance  with  a 
number  of  various  people,  political,  social,  and  literary.  They  present, 
in  fact,  a  highly  interesting  picture  of  the  times,  as  they  appeared  to  a 
keen  observer  of  men  and  manners,  who,  himself,  took  a  leading  part  in 
them  :  nor  have  they  less  interest  as  a  presentation  of  himself  to  us  in 
an  easy  and  most  familiar  *'  undress."  We  are  introduced  to  the  more 
or  less  conspicuous  personages,  who  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
history-books  of  the  time,  or  in  the  more  enduring  annals  of  literature— 
to  Somers,  Halifax,  St.  John,  Harley,  Marlborough  and  his  almost 
equally  famous  Duchess,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Rowe,  Gongrevc, 
Prior,  Garth,  Penn,  Peterborough,  Duke«  of  Ormond,  and  the  ladies 
Butler,  Lord  Berkeley  and  his  daughters,  Jervas  the  painter,  Wharton, 
Sacheverell,  Mrs.  Masham,  Lady  Falconbridge  (a  daughter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell),  Kneller,  Atterbury,  Carteret,  Eugene  the  Austrian  General- 
issimo, the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  (the  young  widow  of  the  Duke  killed 
in  a  duel),  and,  finally,  to  the  pious  Queen  Anne,  who  ''hunts  in  a  chaise 
with  one  horse,  which  she  drives  herself)  and  drives  furiously  like  Jehu, 
and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nimrod.''  Such  are  a  few  of  the  ejpistoK 
arum  persona.  With  the  w/iter  we  enter  the  taverns  (where  something 
less  innocent  than  chocolate  was  drunk),  or  chocolate  houses,  and  see 

A  See  Life  of  Jonathwi  Stoift,  by  Henry  Craik,  18S2. 
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him  seated  in  familiar  talk  with  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  other  wits  of 
the  day;  and  observe  him  prudently  (on  accoout  of  his  ill-health) 
avoiding  the  excess  in  drinking,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  company 
indulged  themselves.  We  accompany  him  to  his  tete-a-tete  with  the 
Cabinet  ministers  (with  the  Whig  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  the  Tory 
solely),  and  to  the  semi-official  Saturday  dinners  at  Harley's,  and 
occasionally  listen  to  his  scolding  at  their  indifference  and  remissness 
in  state-affairs ;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  retirement  of  his  modest  lodging, 
see  him  note  down  his  gratification  at  his  revenge  upon  his  old  allies, 
and  his  hopes  and  fears  in  regard  to  his  new  alliance.  We  are  alternately 
amused  or  interested  in  reading  about  his  troubles  with  his  Irish  man- 
servant, Patrick,  whose  drinking  habits  and  incorrigible  ways  frequently 
recur ;  his  lamentations  over  the  exactions  of  great  men's  great  men,  in 
the  shape  of  fees,  or  over  the  expenses  of  coach  or  chair-hire  owing  to 
continuously  bad  weather ;  his  experiences  at  book  auctions ;  his  annoy- 
ances from  the  dunning  of  Irish  or  other  friends  for  his  good  offices  ; 
criticisms  of  his  correspondent's  writing  and  spelling,  and  allusion  to 
her  occupations  and  friends  in  Ireland ;  his  contributions  to  the  Tatler 
or  to  the  Examiner;  the  formation  of  the  October  Cluh,  and  its  meet- 
ings; visits  to  the  Vanhomrighs,  as  to  tho  cause  of  which,  as  they 
become  more  frequent,  Esther  Johnson  faintly  expresses,  it  seems,  some 
misgiving.^  Card  parties  at  drawing  rooms,  symposiums  with  his 
various  political  or  literary  associates;  his  sufferings  from  his  maladies, 
which  were,  without  doubt,  greatly  aggravated  by  "good  living;" 
extemporised  proverbs,  for  which  he  was  famous,  given  off  as  though 
long  established  and  well  known;  records,  constantly  occurring,  of 
severe  weather,  snow,  hail,  rain,  &c.,  or  excessive  heats,  as  notable  as 
any  of  which  complaints  nowadays  are  heard,  as  if  the  skies  only  in 
these  latter  times  had  turned  unpropitious.  We  are  variously  enter- 
tained by  descriptions  of  riding  parties  at  Windsor,  of  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  others,  whom  he  accompanies,  dressed  out  in  his  best;  his 
threatened  History  of  Maids  of  Honour,   which   threw   them  into  a 

1  Sheridan  Bupposes  tho  beginning  of  the  serionB  attachment  of  Swift  for  Miee  Vanhom. 
righ  to  be  traceable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  JoarnalJLetters  to  her  rival,  *'  in  which,  fnim 
March,  1712,  to  the  end  there  is  a  remarkable  change  m  his  manner  of  writing  to  the  two 
ladies  [Miss  Johnson  and  her  friend].  We  no  longer  find  there  any  of  what  he  called  the 
litUe  lanffuagCt  tlie  playful  sallies  of  an  andisgaised  heart  to  a  bosom  friend,  no  more  ex. 
pressions  of  tenderness,  .  .  .  bat,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  notiiing  bat  a  dry  joarnal 
continued  out  of  form,  made  ap  of  trifling  incidents,  news,  or  politics,  without  anything 
in  the  matter,  oi  expression,  at  all  intsrodting  to  the  parties  addrcs^iod. "—L^co//>r.  Jo4:am 
than  Swift,  by  Thomai)  Sheridan,  A.M.,  1787. 
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flutter  of  excitement;  of  Sunday's  at  Court,  with  the  official  Sacrament- 
taking,  and  the  succeeding  dinners ;  the  fears  of  himself  and  his 
superiors,  aroused  by  the  Queen^s  severe  attacks  of  gout,  or  other 
illnesses,  with  his  anathemas  against  her  physicians,  whom  he  has  a 
"  mind  to  turn  out  for  slowly  killing  her  by  law— for,  in  my  conscience, 
they  will  soon  kill  her  among  them;"  his  occasional  appearance  at 
Court,  where,  **  I  am  so  proud,  I  make  all  the  lords  come  up  to  me ; "  his 
impressment  by  St.  John  to  preach  before  the  Queen ;  ^  his  dislike  for 
Lent ;  the  Mohocks  or  Mohawks  and  their  lawless  and  licentious  acts  of 
savagery,  done  with  impunity  \n  the  public  streets ;  his  complaints  of 
exactions  in  the  form  of  '' Christmas-boxes ; "  notice  of  the  new 
fashion  of  crinoline;*  the  meetings  of  the  famous  Senhlems  Club; 
Sacheverell  and  his  sermons ; '  his  rusticating  with  St.  John  at  that 
Minister's  farm  at  Bucklersbury ;  Mrs.  Masham  and  her  lying-in  troubles 
at  Kensington ;  descriptions  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  comments  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Marlborough,  whom  ho  severely  attacked  in 
the  Examiner;  references  to  the  Spectators  ;^  and,  finally,  his  negocia- 
tions  and  vexations  in  quest  of  the  long-expected  preferment,  which 
resulted,  to  his  undisguised  disappointment,  in  the  gift  of  the  Irish 
deanery. 

During  this  period  of  his  residence  in  London  Swift  sat  for  the  com- 
pletion of  his  portrait,  begun  by  Jervas  in  1708  (''  who  has  given  it  now 
quite  another  turn,  and  now  approves  it  entirely"),  and  which  remains 
the  happiest  of  all  the  existing  representations  of  him.    Two  copies  of 

1  Of  selected  coart  preachers  he  remarks  on  one  occasion :  "  We  had  a  dance  to  preach 
bef«  re  the  Queen  to^ay,  which  often  happens." 

3  *'  Hare  yon  got  the  whalebone  pettiocntfi  nmnng  yon  yet?  "  he  writes ;  "  I  hate  thom. 
A  woman  hero  may  hide  a  moderate  gallant  under  them." 

>  With  this  famous  ecclesiastic  Swift  had  sf.me  correspondence.  For  procuring  for  him 
some  reward  or  other  for  his  services  to  the  Tories  Dr.  Sacheverell  sends  from  Southwark, 
Jan.  31»  1712,  a  letter  of  thanks,  not  without  the  hope  of  ftirther  favours.  *'  1  am  informed, 
also,"  writes  Sacheverell,  **that  I  am  much  Indebted  to  my  great  countryman,  Mr.  Secre. 
tary  St.  John,  fur  his  generous  recommendation  of  this  matter  to  his  lordship.  I  should 
be  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  to  that  eminent  patriot,  for  whom 
no  one,  that  wishes  the  welfare  or  honour  of  his  church  or  country,  can  have  too  great  a 
veneration."  In  a  pontscript  he  mudeatly  adds  (ou  behalf  of  his  brother):  "lam  told 
there  is  a  place  In  the  Custom  House  void,  called  the  Senreher*^  which,  if  proper  to  ask,  I 
would  not  presume,  but  rather  leave  it  to  his  lordship's  disposal." 

4  •«The  Spectator*,"  he  reports  under  date  Mov.  2,  1711,  **are  printing  in  a  larger  and 
smaller  volume,  so  I  believe  they  are  going  to  leave  them  off ;  and,  indeed,  people  grow 
weary  of  them,  though  they  are  often  prettily  written."  And  again,  on  Feb.  8,  1712, 
referring  to  attacks  upon  him :  **  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator*,  let  him  /air  »ex  it 
to  the  end  of  the  world."  Tlie  frequent  recurrence  of  the  "  fair  sex  "  in  its  pages  being  a 
standing  joke  with  Swift.  The  only  port  Swift  ever  had  in  the  Spectator  was  a  hiuito 
Steele  for  ^'o.  60. 
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it  exist,  one  in  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford,  the  other  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  in  South  Kensington  ;  the  latter  having  been,  formerly, 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hastings.  It  is  a  half-length, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  almost  full-face  to  the  spectator.  His  eyes  (differ- 
ent from  Pope's  account)  have  a  pale  blueish-grey  colour,^  his  cheeks 
f  resh-coloured,  chin  double,  with  a  depression  in  the  middle,  and  bushy 
eyebrows.  He  has  his  right  arm  upon  an  open  book,  his  left  hand 
holding  a  letter  or  paper.  Before  him  on  the  table  stand  copies  of 
Lucian,  Horace,  iGsop.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  dressing  gown  and 
flaxen  wig,  reaching  to  his  shoulders  in  long  curls,  and  in  clerical  bands. 
The  full,  round  face  has  an  expression  of  half-amusement,  half-satire.* 
In  person,  as  described  by  Scott,  Swift  was  "  tall,  strong,  and  well  made,  of 
a  dark  complexion  (but  with  blue  eyes),  black  and  bushy  eyebrows,  nose 
somewhat  aquiline,  and  features  which  remarkably  expressed  the  stern, 
haughty,  and  dauntless  turn  of  his  mind."  According  to  Pope,  **  although 
his  face  had  an  expression  of  dulness,  his  eyes  were  very  particular ; 
they  were  as  azure  as  the  heavens,  and  had  an  unusual  expression  of 
acutetiess."  Johnson  describes  him  as  having  **  a  kind  of  muddy  com- 
plexion, which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental  scrupulosity, did 
not  look  clean.  He  had  a  countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
softened  by  any  appearance  of  gaiety.  He  stubbornly  resisted  any 
tendency  to  laughter."  According  to  his  biographers,  indeed,  he  was 
never  known  to  laugh.  Besides  the  portraits  of  Jervas,  there  are  three 
by  the  painter  Bindon :  one  in  the  Deanery  of  Dublin ;  another,  full 
length,  in  Howth  Castle  ;  and  a  third,  which  varies  in  some  respects 
from  the  other  two,  and  has  been  said  to  be  a  remarkably  good  likeness, 
was,  in  the  time  of  Scott,  in  the  possession  of  a  Dr.  Hill.'  Nothing  in 
the  portrait  of  Jervas  reveals  the  terrible  physical  and  mental  suffering 

1  It  is  oorloas  to  remark  the  nppo^tte  coloarM  that  have  been  (Hven  to  the  eyes  of  the 
same  person  by  different  painters.  Notably  is  this  the  case  in  the  two  portraits  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland  (one  by  a  French,  the  other  by  a  Scorch  aitist),  the  former  of 
which  represents  her  with  dark  blue,  the  latter,  with  haxei  eyes;  and  in  the  portraits  of 
Pope,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

3  *'  The  characteristic  of  the  face  is  its  keen  and  neryouM  force.  The  f(>atur«>s  are  large  and 
finely  formed,  with  an  unnrjal  fulness  of  curve  in  lip  and  chin  ami  nostril.  Nowrhero  in 
the  face  is  tliere  repose.  The  eye,  even  in  spite  of  the  heavy  eyebrow,  is  prominent,  and 
its  look,  as  it  struck  contemporaries,  could  change  at  will  from  the  sweetnesiiof  asnio 
blue,  which  it  wore  to  Pope,  into  something  black  and  threatening  tnat  struck  the  gazer 
dumb,  as  Vanessa  knew.  The  lurking  corners  of  the  month  telt  of  humour,  subtle,  lively, 
quick :  only  there  is  wanting  the  calm  that  gives  to  humour  time  to  germinate  the  light 
that  shines  from  the  inner  rrc^ss.  where  crpation  takes  body  and  shape,  and  that  inj^sireb 
Ui9  dramatist  or  poet."    Li/e  oj  Swt/t,  by  U.  Craik.  l:;iS2. 

•  Bee  Li/e  and  Works  of  Swift,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  xx.,  1B24. 
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io  which  he  is  known  even  then  to  have  been,  more  or  Iobs  frequently. 
Rubjecc ;  and  of  which,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  the 
almost  constant  prey.  A  powerful  frame  and  physique,  great  energy, 
and  vigorous  and  even  violent  exorcise  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
betoken  a  strong  and  healthy  constitution.  But  the  germs  of  the  fatal 
malady  lay  hid,  to  be  developed,  as  time  went  on,  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  stormy  career. 

Of  the  period  1710—13,  one  of  the  most  interesting  literary  events  in 
Swift's  life  is  the  founding  of  the  October  Club,  as  they  styled  it,  by  a 
number  of  the  ultra-Tories,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  caucus,  to  keep  the 
ministers  np  to  their  mark,  and  which  afterwards  came  under  the 
direction  of  the  more  moderate  Tories,  Harley,  Swift,  and  others. 
Either  of  two  qualifications  admitted  to  its  membership — party  eminence 
or  wit.  St.  John,  Arbuthnot  who,  as  Swift  said,  "knew  his  art  but 
not  his  trade,"  Gay,  Swift,  Harley,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  and  Masham,  formed  the  association  as  first  established. 
They  met  every  evening  at  one  of  the  many  eating  houses  between  St. 
James's  and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  But  dissensions  growing  up  among  the 
political  leaders,  the  October  Club  lost  its  original  character,  and 
re-constituted  itself  as  a  Literary  Club — which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
famous  Satire  of  Arbuthnot,  the  Memoirs  of  Martin  Scriblerus  (the 
first  name  having  been  prefixed  in  honour  of  Swift) — of  which  Pope,  also, 
became  a  member.  During  his  three  years  residence  in  London  Swift 
changed  his  lodgings  pretty  frequently — from  Bury  Street  to  Chelsea, 
from  Chelsea  to  Suffolk  Street,  and  then,  to  be  near  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Premier,  to  Windsor.  His  abrupt  and  odd,  but  graphic  sketches,  in 
the  letters,  of  the  manners  of  Court  life,  and  the  various  scenes  of  the 
fashionable  trifling  there  and  elsewhere,  form  some, of  the  most  curious 
passages.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  exciting  turmoil,  a  letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  amuses  us  by  its  naive  expression  of  the  wish  that  he 
would  abandon  **  his  present  pursuits,  and  take  to  religious  writing,  and 
look  to  his  advancement  in  life."  He  might,  thinks  his  Grace,  write  some- 
thing ''  both  profitable  and  agreeable,  above  most  things  that  pass  the 
Press;  i.nd,  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  Gifts  of  Prtaching,  he  might  find  i^ 
caUilogue  of  useful  subjects  yet  untouched."  ^  Late  in  1711  he  moved  to 
Leicester  Fields,  and  again  ^to  Panton  Street,  in  the  Haymarket.  In 
January  of  the  following  year  died  quite  young  his  ''greatest 
favourite,"  as  he  terms  her.  Lady  Ashburnham,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 

A  Qaui«d  in  Life  of  Swift,  by  H.  Craik. 
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Ormond.  His  grief  he  bitterly  expresses  in  thiK  wise  :  "  I  hate  life  when 
I  think  it  exposed  to  such  accidents,  and  to  see  so  many  thousand 
wretches  burdening  the  earth,  while  such  as  her  [sic]  die,  makes  nic 
think  Qod  did  never  intend  life  to  be  a  blessing." 

In  June,  1713,  he  set  out  to  take  possession  of  his  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  his  ministerial  friends  had,  not  without  much  difficulty 
and  delay,  extorted  for  him  from  the  Queen.  His  letters  to  Esther 
Johnson  abound  in  complaints  of  these  delays ;  but,  if  he  had  not 
secured  the  highest  ecclesiastical  proferment  or  dignities,  at  least  he 
had  enjoyed,  what  he  esteemed  hardly  less,  high  influence  in  the  State, 
and  the  greatest  fame  in  Literature.  The  aliquid  amari,  however,  con- 
stantly  arises  for  him  ;  for  now,  added  to  the  hostility  which  his 
assumption  of  decanal  dignity  evoked  among  the  anti-Tory  party  in 
Dublin,  he  began  to  feel  serious  embarrassment  from  his  connexion  with 
Miss  Yanhomrigh.  At  Laracor,  where  he  took  refuge  from  his  annoy- 
ances in  Dublin,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  "Stella"  (who, 
with  Rebecca  Dingley,  now  lived  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Trim), 
he  exercises  all  his  epistolary  skill  in  attempts  to  appease  the  anxious 
suspicions  of  ''Vanessa."  Ho  tells  her  ho  has  hidden  himself  away 
at  the  country  parsonage  from  official  vexations,  choosing  "  a  field-lted 
and  an  earthen  floor  before  the  great  house  there  [in  the  capital],  which 
they  say  is  mine,"  and  excuses  his  silence  by  the  reminder  that,  **I  told 
you,  when  I  left  England,  I  would  endeavour  to  forget  everything  there 
and  would  write  as  seldom  as  I  could."  Yet,  when  a  summons  from  his 
friends  in  England  recalled  him,  after  only  a  few  weeks' possession  of 
his  new  dignity,  he  very  readily  accepted  it.  Not  only  had  the  Tory 
Government  cause  to  fear  the  assaults  of  the  Opposition,  but,  also  and  still 
more,  the  consequences  of  the  dissensions  of  their  own  chiefs ;  and  to  their 
late  Mentor  they  looked  for  help  in  the  dangerous  crisis.  But,  more 
interesting  than  the  squabbles  of  politicians  snd  political  factions, 
remains  the  history  of  his  connexion  with  the  Literary  Olub.  Estab- 
lished soon  after  his  return  to  London,  the  Scriblerus  Society  used  to 
meet  in  St.  James's  Palace,  in  the  rooms  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  filled 
the  post  of  Court  physician  :  the  principal  members  being  Swift,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Pamell,  Bolingbroke,  and  Harley,  who  lately  had 
been  raised  to  the  peerage.  To  Arbuthpot  bolongs  the  fame  of  the 
elaboration  ^  of  Cornelius  Scriblerus,  his  pedantic  educational  theohes. 

1  A.  qaite  recently  pnbliahed  letter  of  Swift  i    irbnthnot  f  J*i1y  3. 1714)  impllCA  Pope  to 
have  been  the  orii;inal  inventor  ut  6cri0ictua, 
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and  their  illustrious  exemplification  in  the  person  of  his  more  distin- 
guished son,  Martin.  His  memoirs,  however,  remain  only  as  a  fragment ; 
and  **  the  memory  of  that  learned  Phantom,  which  is  to  be  immortal  " 
(in  Pope's  expression)  survives  chiefly  in  his  more  substantial  successor. 
His  creator,  it  is  interesting  to  know,  seems  to  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  completing  his  history.  In  a  letter  to  Swift  (June  26,  1714)  he 
recalls  the  memory  of  the  **  learned  Phantom,"  and  adds :  "  the  ridicule  of 
Medicine  is  so  copious  a  subject,  that  I  must  only  here  and  there  touch 
it,"  which  draws  from  his  eollaborateur  the  letter  of  interesting  allusion 
to  ScrihUrus  just  noticed. 

A  sudden  and  unexpected  houleversement  put  an  end  to  the  -supremacy 
of  Swift's  political  friends,  and  to  his  own  hopes  of  higher  advancement, 
for  the  present,  at  least.  By  the  death  of  the  Queen,  in  August  of  1714, 
everything  was  changed.  The  heads  of  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  faction 
sought  refuge  in  France,  or  found  themselves  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Swift  retired,  not  too  soon,  to  the  safer  refugo  of  his  Deanery.  His 
prospects,  sunk  from  the  highest  expectations,  now  appeared  gloomy 
enough.  Not  only  had  ho  lost  the  society  of  his  principal  friends,  some 
of  whom.  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  (Harley),  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  Bishop  Attorbury,  had  more  or  loss  compromised  themselves 
in  conspiring  against  the  Protestant  succession  and  the  liberties 
of  their  countrymen  ;  but  he  himself  fell,  though  unjustly,  under  somo 
suspicion  of  the  same  criminal  intrigues.  But  what  caused  him  still 
greater  perplexity  were  his  relations  with  the  two  rival  divinities,  or 
rather  devotees,  who  contended,  each  unconscious  of  the  other's  exist- 
ence and  near  neighbourhood,  for  his  affection.  Her  mother  dead,  her 
younger  sister  in  bad  health,  and  her  only  brother  a  bankrupt  by  his 
extravagance,^  Hester  Vanhomrigh  claimed  a  protection  which  ho 
could  no  longer  refuse.  Her  appeals  to  his  affection,  and  protestation 
of  her  deep  devotion,  beginning  from  the  moment  of  their  separation  in 
June,  1713,  when  he  had  set  out  to  be  installed  as  Dean,  became  more 
and  more  passionate  and  despairing.  "  If  you  think  I  write  too  often," 
she  addresses  him  from  London,  soon  after  he  had  left  her,  on  tho 
occasion  just  referred  to,  "your  only  way  is  to  tell  mo  so;  or,  at  least, 
to  write  to  me  again,  that  I  may  know  you  don't  quite  forget  me  ;  for  I 
Very  much  fear  that  I  never  employ  a  thought  of  yours  now,  except 
when  you  are  reading  my  letters,  which  makes  me  ply  you  with  them. 

1  Writing  to  Swifl  from  Dnblln.  some  timo  in  tho  ycnr  1714,  she  f^pcaVs  of  "a  wretch  of 
a  brother,  cunning  executors,  and  importunate  creditors  cf  m}*  mclher's." 
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If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ilUnatured  of  you  not  to  tell  roe  so,  except 
'tis  what  15  inconsistent  with  my  own  [happiness]/'  When,  in  spite  of 
his  protestation  tliat, ''  it  is  not  a  place  for  freedom,  but  everything  ia 
known  in  a  week,  and  magnified  a  hundred  times,"  she  had  insisted  upon 
following  him  to  Dublin,  and  found  him  to  have  assumed  a  cold  demeanour 
towards  her,  she  declares :  ''  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long."  When  she  is  told  that  sho  is 
''  among  fools,  and  must  submit,"  she  protests  she  would  rather  **  bear 
the  rack  than  those  killing,  killing  words"  of  his  again:— "Put  my 
passion  under  the  utmost  restraint;  send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the 
earth  will  allow,  yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas  which 
will  stick  by  mo  whilst  I  have  the  use  of  memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I 
bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  atom  of  my 
frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it."  She  entreats  him  not  to  suffer  her 
to  live  ''  a  life  that  is  a  languishing  death,  ^  which  is  the  only  life  \  can 
lead,  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness  for  me."  In  his  replies, 
Swift,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  uses  the  utmost  caution,  and  a  sort  of 
language  understood  by  themselves  alone,  while  he  urges  the  greatest 
secrecy  upon  his  too  ardent  correspondent. 

Sometimes  visiting  the  capital,  she  usually  resided  on  a  small  pro- 
perty of  her  father's  at  Marley  Abbey,  near  to  the  village  of  Collbridge, 
on  the  Lififey,  about  ten  miles  distant,  where  the  spots  frequented  by  the 
lovers  are  still  pointed  out.  Here  she  cherished  that  passion  so  fatal  to 
her  happiness  and  her  life,  and  wrote  and  received  those  letters,  whose 
ambiguous  style  has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  the  biographers.* 
While  Hester  Vanhomrigh  thus  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  a  "  declara- 
tion," and  languished  from  unretumed,  or,  at  least,  unfulfilled  love,  in 
scarcely  less  torturing  doubt  lived  her  unconscious  rival.  Beproaches 
and  entreaties  she  long  lavished  in  vain  ;  and  not  until  Esther  Johnson 
seemed  almost  to  be  at  the  point  of  death  did  Swift  at  length  consent,  as 
it  has  been  assorted  upon  strong  testimony,  and  upon  still  stronger 
probability,  to  a  private  marriage  ceremony,  under  circumstances,  and 

1  **  A  life  that  is  no  life,*'— in  Greek  tragic  phrnne.  Bnt  Miss  Vanhomrigh  deriyes  her 
highi.flown  language  from  Mde.  Bcudori  rather  than  from  Earipldea. 

3  Lord  Orrery,  who  had  never  seen  her,  states  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh :— "  Vanessa  was 
exceedingly  vain.  The  character  given  cf  hur  by  Citdenut  is  fine  painting,  bnt,  in  general, 
fictitious.  She  was  fond  of  dress ;  iuiiatirnt  to  be  admired  i  very  romantic  in  her  tarn 
of  mind ;  superior,  in  her  own  opininn,  to  all  her  sex  \  full  of  pertness,  gaiety,  and  pride  t 
not  without  some  agreeable  aceompli;?limcnt> ;  bnt  far  from  being  either  beautiful  or 
genteel  .  .  .  happy  in  the  thoughts  of  l)eing  Swift's  concubine,  bnt  still  aiming  and 
intending  to  be  his  wife."— T^emarU,  ix.  *'  What  Lord  Orrery  sayt  of  Vanessa  is  torftanwc/' 
oumments  Mrs.  Dclany  ( LcUcr»\, 
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upon  conditions  of  the  most  profound  secrecy,  two  years  after  his  flight 
from  England  (1716).  The  fact  of  the  ceremony  has  been  vehemently 
disputed ;  nor  is  it  even  now  satisfactorily  established.^  The  weight 
of  evidence,  or  rather  of  probability,  however,  inclines  to  the  actual 
performance  of  the  rite,  which,  it  is  asserted,  took  place  in  the 
garden  of  the  deanery.;  the  bridegroom's  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Glogher, 
officiating.  Sheridan,  a  principal  witness  for  the  marriage,  explicitly 
states  th&t, ''  the  whole  account  of  the  transaction  [the  ceremony],  was 
given  me  by  Mrs.  Sican,  a  lady  of  uncommon  understanding,  fine  taste, 
and  great  goodness  of  heart ;  on  which  account  she  was  a  great  favourite 
both  with  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  [Miss]  Johnson."  Dr.  Johnson  represents 
the  legal  tie  as  Swift's  own  choice : — **  while  she  was  at  her  own  disposal, 
he  did  not  consider  his  possession  as  secure.  Besentment,  ambition,  or 
caprice  might  separate  them :  he  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  make 
'assurance  doubly  sure,'  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  private  marriage, 
to  which  he  had  annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect 
friendship,  without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint  But  with  this 
state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied  ;  she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and 
to  the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mistress."  * 

1  Of  the  extremely  oonfiictin$f  testimonies  for  and  against  the  marriage  ceremony  Mr. 
Craik  has  drawn  np  an  interesting  sammary.  The  marriage  is  first  aseerted  by  Lctrd 
Orrery  (not  the  must  satisfiskctory  witness),  in  1751 — six  years  after  Swift's  death— in  the 
following  words:  "Stella  was  the  concealed,  bat  nndoabted,  wife  cif  Dr.  Swift;  and,  if 
my  informations  are  correct,  she  was  married  to  him  in  the  year  1716,  by  Dr.  Asho.  then 
nishop  of  Glogher."  Delany,  the  next  witness,  seems  merely  to  repeat  the  assertion  of 
Orrery.  Sheridan  professes  to  have  had  the  accoant  from  his  father,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Swift ;  bat  Sheridan  is  not  an  altogether  animpeachable  authority.  Next,  in  order  ot 
time,  on  the  alfirmativo  side,  come  principally  Dr.  Johnson,  Monck  Berkeley,  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Craik.  On  the  other  side  are  the  declarations  of  Mrs.  Dingley.  Esther  Johnson's 
executors.  Swift's  housekeeper,  and  his  physician.  Dr.  Lyon.  As  regards  the  welglit  of 
jnere  autkorityt  in  spite  of  the  imposing  array  of  influential  names  in  affirmation,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  comparative  latene»St  and  still  more  the  character,  of  the  first  testi. 
mony  anfavoarably  affect  its  value.  Briefly  stated,  as  a  writer  in  a  recent  nnml)er  of  the 
Qnarterly  Review  (who  maintains  the  unreality  of  the  marriage)  hab  expressed  it,  the  test  . 
mony,  on  either  side,  is  traditionary  rather  than  documentary.  We  have,  thus.  t<i  fall  back, 
after  all,  upon  indirect  evidence,  and  a  balance  of  probabilities ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  very 
diflScult  to  resist  their  weight  in  favour  of  the  performance  of  the  rite.  The  ar^'ument 
from  the  use  of  her  maiden  name  by  Esther  Johnson  in  her  ordinary  signatures,  and  lastly, 
in  her  Will,  which  has  been  advanced  as  conclusive,  has  been  fairly  met  by  the  considers, 
tion  that  this  was  *'  clearly  only  part  of  the  bargain;  and,  after  it  had  been  finally  ^ettleil 
between  them,  that  no  publication  of  tho  marriage  should  take  place,  boyond  a  very 
limited  circle  of  friends,  it  remained  for  Stella,  both  out  of  fidelity  to  their  origiiiul 
bargain,  and  out  of  regard  for  her  own  dignity,  to  use  that  name,  and  to  exercise  those 
free  testamentary  powers,  with  which  she  was  quite  bonfldent  that  Swift  would  never,  on 
the  strength  of  his  legal  rights,  interfere."  The  destruction,  or,  at  least,  the  withholding 
from  publication,  in  their  entirety,  of  her  letters  to  Swift  seems  to  be  strong  presuiuptive 
proof  of  an  im|)ortant  secret  not  to  l)c  divulged. 

*  Life  /•/  Siut/t  \\n  Liven  of  the  I'octb).    Sec,  al&o,  Lift,  by  T.  She;idan. 
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Of  tbiB  (preenmed)  clandestine  marriage  lleeter  Vanhomrigli  remaiaod 
in  ignoraiicQ  four  years,  uod,  when  the  6e!airciatement  came,  it  is  said 
to  have  brought  her  death-bluw.  She  died,  at  all  eveots,  within  a  feir 
weeks  of  the  (alleged)  an  noun  cement  of  the  fatal  secret  (1720).  After 
the  marriage.  Swift,  according  to  Sheridan's  narrative,  trent  to  her,  with 
"a  gentleman  of  good  fortune  [a  Hr.  Dean  Winter]  who  was  tier  pro- 
fessed admirer,  and  had  made  overtures  of  marriage  to  licr ; "  and  we 
du  not  feel  murh  surprise  to  lenrn  that,  "nothing  conid  have  been  a 
greater  mortiScation  to  her  love-eick  mind  than  such  a  visit,  oa  it  iniplied 
a  recommendation  of  his  rival,  and  tin  entire  renunciation  of  his  own 
pretensions.  She  rejected  his  proposals  witli  disdain,  as  well  as  those 
of  every  suitor  who  offered,  having  centred  all  her  views  of  happiness 
in  life  in  the  possession  of  Cadeiius."  She  then  retired  to  Cellbridge, 
where,  "in  silence  and  solitude,  she  indulged  her  fatalpassion,  until  it 
rose  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy." '  Of  her  original  manuscript  letters 
(said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  one  of  tier  execu- 
tors) Judge  Marshall  took  copies;  from  which  extracts,  from  time  to 
time,  found  their  way  to  the  printers  and  the  public.*  This  love-drama, 
thus  tragically  closed,  had  already  inspired  Swift  with  the  subject  for 
his  poem,  Cadenia  and  Vanesia,'  which  he  composed  ot  Windsor,  five 
years  before  the  death  of  iis  heroine;  aud  he  now  revised  and  published 
it.  It  has  something  of  the  apjicarance  of  having  been  designed  as  a 
sort  of  apologia  pro  antore  sue.  But,  if  so,  the  poet  has  strangely 
contrived  to  raise  suspicion  that  the  connexion  was  not  altogether  so 
platonic  as  he  elsewhere  represents  it,  and  (he  aniblguousncss  of  mean- 
ing of  the  verses,  commemorating  their  relation  of  preceptor  and  pupil, 
ajipcars  lo  bo  iutcntioual  ;— 

"  She  well  rememliercd,  to  her  coal, 
Tliiit  all  hia  Icbsodb  weru  not  lost. 
Tivo  maximB  she  conld  alill  produce. 
And  sad  oiporience  tsaght  thuir  use  ; 

1  Sliarldan'a  Lifr,  tt.    Tke  HiuMlanal  fncidesti— of  ■  Utwrfmm  " Vinou " lo lior 

Irrniilluaof  tliBontBged  Birllt,  and  iu  deadlj'  conwqaence— ro1iit«l  liv  tsturUUn.uiil  oflcn 
ropiuMd  aa  they  have  been,  appear  io  rest  un  no  ver;  certain  evidence- 

"■lir.  ropii'n,  friiiii  iili^.  !.  .-•    .  ii  Collerliun  waiprinled,  wrnjlranicrlbod  Ly  hlafilsiul, 
■-k,  ul  Kghcr.    J:i        ■  -i  Lands  (be  tulgliial  copleaol  Uaiehall tlisn  lunulned 
blewiuiy.    ao.ic    i.,:et/Sm,fl. 
'iDgan  uimL,-i.nLj .  I  Docanoa.     FniKtHlaniada  ap  of  (lullnltj'Uablo  uf  li«c 
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That  Virtue,  pleased  by  being  shown, 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own  ; 
Can  mako  us,  without  fear,  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes^ 
That  common  forms  were  not  designed 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind." 

But  tho  hardest  and  most  disputed  lines  of  all,  than  which  **  no  moro 
unfortunalo  ones  were  ever  penned,"  are  found  towards  the  close  of  the 
poem  :— 

*'  Bat  what  sucoess  Vanessa  met, 
Is  to  tho  world  a  secret  yet. 
Whether  the  Nymph,  to  please  her  Swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantic  strain  ; 
Or  whether  he,  at  last,  descends 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends  ; 
Or,  to  compound  thn  business  better,  whether 
They  temper  love  and  books  together. 
Must  never  to  mankind  be  told, 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  Mose  unfold." 

It  is  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  quite  reasonable,  to  attach  an  indifferent 
meaning  to  these  delphic  verses,  or  to  interpret  them  as  tho  expression  of 
conscious  innocence  and  of  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  tho  world ;  but, 
it  must  be  allowed,  they  are  not  happily  designed  to  confirm  the  theory 
of  pure  platonie  affection.  Lord  Orrery,  while  he  acquits  his  (so-called) 
friend  of  illicit  connexion  with  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  at  the  same 
time  implies,  by  his  remarks^  as  Sheridan  has  justly  observed,  a  greater 
degree  of  real  immorality  in  the  conduct  of  Swift  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  more  obvious  interpretation.  Such  moral  turpitude  Sheridan 
shews  to  be  inconceivable  without  the  supposition  of  the  basest 
hypocrisy,  which  he  maintains,  with  much  reason,  to  be  entirely  foreign 
to  the  character  of  his  hero  ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  relations  of  Swift,  both  with  Esther  Johnson  and  with 
Hester  Vanhomrigh,  by  the  supposition  of  a  natural  coldness  of  tem- 
perament or  deficiency:  a  theory  adopted  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
Swift  in  the  Eney.  Brit.  (Ed.  VIII.).  Sheridan's  statements,  that  Hester 
Vanhomrigh,  in  her  last  moments,  left  instructions  to  her  executors  to 
publish  all  her  letters  (which  instructions  were  prevented  from  being 
carried  out  by  the  opportune  protests  of  Dr.  Sheridan),  and  also  the 
poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,  are  no  less  capable  of  a  double  interpret 
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tation— either  ^  proofs  of  the  con6dent  innooeDoe  of  her  attachment,  or 
of  desire  for  vengeance.  That  she  left  her  property  to  strangers  (the 
common  report  of  the  revocation  of  her  Will  rests  on  no  ascertained  fact), 
may  be  taken  as  presumptive  evidence  of  conscionsness  of  injury  done 
to  her  reputation,  and  of  consequent  revenge :  but,  in  eveiy  part  of  this 
contradictory  history,  doubts  and  difficulties  oecur  at  every  turn. 

From  the  bitterness  of  grief  or  remorse  Swift  sought  refuge  in  soli- 
tude for  some  time,  in  the  south  of  Ireland.    But  a  contest,  in  which  he 
strove  to  forget  his  own  misery,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  atone  for  the 
unhappiness  he  had  brought  upon  his  closest  connexions,  now  awaited 
him :  a  contest  in  which  he  was  to  acquire  more  glory  than  by  any  of 
his  former   writings,  dictated  by  mere  partisan  feeling  or  interests. 
Ireland  had  been  reduced,  at  this  period,  to  a  condition,  apparently,  even 
more  wretched  than  any  it  had  previously  experienced  in  its  long  history 
of  misery  and    misgovernment       Landlord  tyranny    and    selfishness 
rampant,  unequal   laws  grinding    down    the  population,    the    country 
drained  of  its  proper  resources,  and,  through  the  grasping  avarice  of  the 
landowners  and  their  subordinates,  left  almost  without  any  cultivation. 
Administrative  corruption,  consequent  extremest  destitution  and  jBuScr- 
ing  of  all  kinds  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  violence  and  ruffianism  of 
every  sort  triumphant — snch,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  as 
depicted  by  credible  witnesses  of  the  time,  during  the  greater  part,  and 
more  especially  in  the  earlier  half,  of  the  eighteenth  century.    One 
injustice,  in  particular,  which  had  long  weighed  down  the  commercial 
chances  of  tho  country  had  become  more  and  more  apparent — the  pro- 
hibition by  the  English  Government  of  the  exportation  of  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture.     Swift — inspired,  doubtless,  with  the  desiro  of  avenging 
his  private  wrongs  upon  the  Whig  Government,  as  well  as  of  avenging  the 
public  suiTerings — seized  upon  this  particular  grievance  as  tho  starting- 
point  from  which  to  begin  his  series  of  assaults  upon  tho  Government  and 
of    denounciations  of    the    manifold   wrongs   of  the   Irish  people,  or, 
rather,  of  the  Anglo-Irish ;  for  to  the  aboriginal  population  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  much   extended  his  sympathy.     His  Proposal  for  the 
Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures  appeared  in  1720.     In  retaliation 
of   their  commercial  wrongs,  ho  recommends  tho  people  to  "utterly 
renounce  and  reject  every  wearable  thing"  that  came  from   England. 
He  breathes  out  fierce  indignation  against  their  oppressors,  and  a  sort  of 
scorn  of  tho  oppressed  who  tamely  submitted  to  them  :— **  The  Scripture 
tells  us  that  Oppression  makes  a  wise  man  mad  ;  therefore,  consequently 
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speaking,  the  reason  why  some  men  are  not  mad  is,  that  they  are  not 
wise.  However,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Oppression  would,  in  time, 
teach  a  little  wisdom  to  fools.  .  •  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  (and 
yet,  perhaps,  I  know  well  enough)  that  slaves  have  a  natural  disposition 
to  be  tyrants  :  and  that,  when  my  betters  give  me  a  kick,  I  am  apt  to 
revenge  it  with  six  upon  my  footman ;  although,  perhaps,  he  may  be  an 
honest  and  diligent  fellow."  He  next  turns  to  the  governing  class  of 
the  country,  and  condemns  them  as  a  primary  cause  of  its  frightful 
condition,  and  declares,  ^  Whoever  travels  this  country,  and  observes 
the  face  of  nature,  or  the  faces,  and  habits  [clothing  ?],  and  dwellings  of 
the  natives  will  hardly  think  himself  in  a  land  where  law,  religion,  or 
common  humanity  is  professed." 

But  they  are  the  Letters,  which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
*'M.  B.  Drapier"  [Draper],  that  have  made  his  name  especially 
famous  as  the  champion  of  unprotected  Irish  rights  as  against 
English  legal  injustice.  They  originated,  as  is  well-known,  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Government  to  force  a  debased  copper  currency,  known 
as  Wood^s  Halfpence  (from  the  name  of  the  speculator,  who  had 
obtained  the  monopoly  by  bribing  one  of  the  Royal  Mistresses),  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Addressed  to  "  the  Tradesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Farmers, 
and  Country  People,  in  general,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  the  first 
Letter  came  out  in  1724.  The  writer  begins  with  telling  them,  that  ho 
had  ordered  the  printers  to  sell  it  at  the  lowest  rate  [twopence]  ;  and 
reproaches  them  with  their  apathy:  *' It  is  a  great  fault  with  you,  that 
when  a  person  writes  with  no  other  intention  than  to  do  you  good,  you 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  read  his  advices.  One  copy  of  this  paper 
may  serve  a  dozen  of  you,  which  will  be  less  than  a  farthing  apiece.  It 
is  your  folly,  that  you  have  no  eommon  or  general  interest  in  your  view 
—not  even  the  wisest  among  you.  Neither  do  you  know,  or  inquire,  or 
care,  who  are  your  friends,  or  who  are  your  enemies."  Having  pre- 
pared the  way,  the  "  Draper,"  in  three  succeeding  Letters,  extends  tlio 
scope  of  his  denunciations.  He  addresses  the  third  Letter  to  the  *'  Nobility 
and  Gentry  of  Ireland  " ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  last,  the  most  important 
of  the  series,  appealing  to  the  "  Whole  People  of  Ireland,"  putting  aside 
mere  temporary  grievances,  ho  launches  out,  with  more  effect,  into 
denunciation  of  permanent,  essential,  injustices.  **  My  dear  countrymen,'* 
ho  begins,  **  having  already  written  three  Letters  upon  so  disagreeable  a 
subject  as  Mr.  Wood  and  his  Halfpence,  I  conceived  my  task  was  at  an 
end :  but  I  find  that  cordials  must  be  frequently  applied  to  weak  con- 
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stitutions,  political  as  well  as  natural.  A  people,  long  used  to  hardships,! 
lose  by  degrees  the  very  notions  of  Liberty.  They  look  upon  tliemselyes 
as  creatures  at  mercy^  and  that  all  impositions  laid  on  thorn  by  a 
stronger  hand  are,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Report,  legal  and  obligatory. 
Hence  proceed  that  poverty  and  lowness  of  spirit,  to  which  a  kingdom 
may  be  subject  as  well  as  a  particular  person — and  when  Esau  came 
fainting  from  the  field,  at  the  point  to  die,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  sold 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  potage."  .  .  .  "Our  neighbours,"  he 
sarcastically  remarks,  "whose  understandings  are  just  upon  a  level 
with  ours  (which  are,  perhaps,  none  of  the  brightest),  have  a  strong 
contempt  for  most  nations ;  but  especially  for  Ireland.  They  look  upon 
us  as  a  sort  of  savage  Irish  whom  our  ancestors  conquered  several 
hundred  years  ago.''  He  proceeds  so  far  as  to  invite  the  people,  if 
abuses  be  not  swept  awa^,  at  once  to  assert  their  political  independence. 
"  All  Government,  without  the  consent  of  the  governed,''  he  lays  down, 
"is  the  very  definition  of  slavery:  but,  in  fact,"  he  significantly  adds, 
"  eleven  men,  well  armed,  will  certainly  subdue  one  single  man  in  his 
shirt."* 

Every  effort  of  the  Government  to  discover  the  audacious  offender 
Kignally  failed.  At  length  they  recalled  the  obnoxious  Halfpence ;  and 
when  the  danger  had  passed,  and  the  secret  had  been  proclaimed,  the 
champion  of  their  rights  everywhere  received  the  homage  of  his  grateful 
ilicnts.  Over  a  long  series  of  years  Swift  followed  up  the  Drapier^s 
Letters  with  every  variety  of  political  pamphlet  and  broadsheet,  by 
which,  apparently,  he  sought  to  rouse  the  miserable  people  to  rebellion. 
Hatred  of  his  enemies,  the  Whigs,  who  happened  to  be  in  power,  doubt- 
less did  much  to  intensify,  if  not  to  excite,  his  indignation  against 
iniquities  which  ho  saw  around  him ;  but,  also,  he  had,  we  may  believe, 
advanced  somewhat  in  political  wisdom  since  the  days  of  his  ministerial 
connexions ;  ahhough  he  never  got  wholly  rid  of  his  old  Tory  prejudices. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  sympathies  of  the  English  pamphle- 


1  Compare  the  still  more  eloquent  and  remarkable  Addrua  to  tkt  Iruh  PettpUt  by  Shelley, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  which  ho  printed  and  distributed  himself  to  the  poor  of  Dublin,  in 
1812.  In  this  marvellously  well.considered  and  woU.reasoned  Mani/estOt  the  youthful 
Reformer  lays  down  the  primary  conditions  upon  which  alono  an  oppressed  people  can 
hope  fur  permanent  deliverance  after  ages  of  bod  laws  and  bad  government : — "  Do  not 
inquire,"  he  exhorts  them,  *'  if  a  man  be  a  heretic,  if  he  be  a  Quaker,  a  Jew,  or  a  heathen, 
but  if  he  be  a  virtuous  man — if  he  love  Liberty  and  Truth,  if  he  wish  the  happiness 
i»nd  peace  of  the  world.  If  a  man  be  over  so  much  a  btUcver,  a^d  love  not  these  things,  he 
in  a  heartless  hypocrite  and  a  knave.  ...  It  is  not  a  merit  to  tolerate,  bat  it  ia  a 
crime  lu  be  intolerant.    •    •    .    Bo  ixeo  and  ho  happy  t  but  Jir$t  be  witie  and  good.** 
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toor  Bccm  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  within  the  English  Pale,  as 
appears  from  his  own  report  of  his  interview  with  Walpole,  the  Premier, 
during  his  visit  to  England  in  1726,  and  from  various  passages  in  his 
other  letters.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  again  mixed  with  his 
friends  in  London,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  (Jay,  Bolingbroke,  Peterborough, 
and  uthers.  Most  of  the  time  he  passed  with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  or 
with  Bolingbroke  at  Dawley.  At  Leicester  House,  where  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  held  their  Court  in  open  rivalry  with  St.  James's,  and 
bestowed  ostentatious  honour  upon  the  Tory  malcontents,  he  appeared  as 
a  welcome  guest.  Especially  did  he  find  favour  with  the  Princess  and 
with  her  Maid  of  Honour,  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Suffolk. 

About  tliis  time  Pope  published  his  Miscellanies,  to  which  himself, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Swift  jointly  contributed.  In  August,  1726,  Swift 
returned  to  his  exile,  as  he  always  called  it  (where  great  acclamations 
awaited  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  Letters,  from  the  citizens  of  Dublin) ; 
but  only  for  a  few  months.  In  the  following  year  he  once  again  escaped 
from  his  chagrin  and  the  dulness  of  the  life  there  to  the  brilliant  frivo- 
lousness  of  the  English  metropolis,  where  the  recent  publication  of  The 
Travels  into  Several  Remote  Nations  of  the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
had  raised  his  reputation  and  popularity  to  the  highest  point.  This  master- 
piece of  Satire  appeared,  like  nearly  all  Swift's  writings,  anonymously  ; 
but  it  quickly  caused  more  sensation,  in  the  world  of  fashion,  than  any 
fiction,  almost  than  any  book,  ever  before  given  to  the  world.  A  second 
edition  came  out  in  a  few  days.  Pirated  copies  abounded  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  England ;  and  the  Travels,  as  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer,^ 
has  the  singular  honour  of  having  been  the  first  classical  work  of  fiction 
to  appear  perio<lically  in  a  newspaper.  Almost  at  the  same  time  with 
its  publication  by  the  authorised  bookseller,  it  came  out  in  the  columns 
of  a  journal  of  the  day  called  Parker* s  Penny  Post,  and  thus  gained  a 
wider  and  quicker  circulatian  than  otherwise  it  could  have  had.  With 
almost  all  masterpieces  of  literature,  it  had  undergone  many  revisions, 
having  been  first  taken  in  hand  so  early  as  in  the  year  1720 ;  and  refer- 
ences to  it  white  yet  in  manuscript  are  traceable  in  four  or  five  letters 
before  November,  1726.  Hester  Yanhomrigh  is  the  first  to  allude  to  it  in  a 
letter  somewhere  in  1720 — 1 ;  and  Bolingbroke  and  Pope  notice  it  in 
1722  and  1725,  respectively.  In  France,  where  a  translation  had  been 
made  by  the  Abbd  Desfontaines,  at  the  suggestion  of  Yoltuirc,  it  had  a 

1  Quarterly  He  view,  July,  1S33, 
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reception  almost  as  eager  as  in  this  country.  Desfontaines  writes  to 
3wift  (July,  1727),  that  already  three  editions  of  his  translation  had 
been  called  for,  and  beg^  him  not  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Paris ;  for  he 
would  find  '*a  people  who  would  esteem  you  infinitely/"  Swift  replies 
(in  French)  to  the  Abbe,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making  some 
omissions  and  slight  alterations,  in  an  ironical  strain  of  gratitude.  He 
begins  with  saying, ''  You  will  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
very  much  surprised  to  observe  that,  while  giving  me  for  a  fatherland  a 
land  in  which  1  chanced  to  be  born  (en  me  donnant  poor  patrie  un  pais 
dans  lequel  je  suis  nd),  you  thought  proper  to  attribute  to  me  a  book, 
which  bears  the  name  of  its  author,  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
displeasing  some  of  our  ministers,  and  which  I  liave  never  avowed. 
This  complaint  which  I  make  of  your  conduct,  in  respect  to  myself 
personally,  does  not  prevent,  roe  from  rendering  you  justice.  Translators, 
for  the  most  part,  give  excessive  praise  to  works  which  they  translate, 
and  imagine,  perhaps,  that  their  reputation  depends,  in  some  way,  upon 
that  of  the  author  whom  they  have  chosen.  But  you  have  felt  your 
strength,  which  places  you  above  precautions  like  these.  Capable  of 
correcting  a  bad  book,  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than  that  of  com- 
posing a  good  one,  you  have  not  shrunk  from  giving  to  the  public  a 
translation  of  a  work  which  you  declare  to  be  full  of  blackguardisms 
(polissonneries),  of  stupidities,  and  of  puerilities,  &c.  We  agree  hero 
that  national  taste  is  not  always  the  same;  but  we  are  forced  tu 
suppose  that  good  taste  is  the  same  everywhere,  where  there  are  people 
of  understanding  and  wit,  of  judgment  and  of  knowledge.  If,  then, 
the  books  of  Sieur  Gulliver  are  calculated  only  for  the  British  Islands, 
that  traveller  must  pass  for  a  very  pitiable  writer.  The  same  vices  and 
ilie  same  follies  reign  everywhere,  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  the  author,  who  writes  but  for  a  city,  a  province,  a 
kingdom,  or  even  a  century,  so  little  deserves  to  be  translated,  that  he 
does  not  merit  even  to  be  read.    .    .    . 

"  You  may  easily  imagine  that  the  people  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken 
to  you  don't  greatly  approve  of  your  criticism  ;  and  you  will,  without 
doubt,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  they  regard  this  ship-surgeon  as  a 
grave  author  who  never  jokes  [qui  ne  sort  jamais  de  son  sdrieux],  who 
does  not  borrow  any  disguise,  who  does  not  pique  himself  upon  having 

1  Voltaire,  who  had  made  Swift's  acqnaintance  in  Rn^land.  writes  in  May  of  the  samo 
year  tohlm,  oflbringlottore  of  introtluction.  "I  shall  certainly,**  ho  concludes,  ** do  my 
1>est  cndeavonrs  to  serve  you.  and  to  let  iny  coontry  know  thut  I  have  the  inObtimablo 
honour  to  bo  unc  of  your  friends." 
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any  wit,  and  who  is  content  with  communicating;  to  the  public,  in  a 
simple  and  unRophisticated  narrative,  his  adventures,  and  the  things 
which  he  has  seen  and  heard  during  liis  voyage."    .    .     . 

Desfontaines  had  mis-stated  some  fact  in  the  historytof  the  Drajner 
Letters,  which  induces  Swift  to  protest  in  conclusion :—"  As  for  the 
article  which  regards  Lord  Carteret,  without  inquiring  from  whence  you 
drew  your  memoirs,  I  beg  to  tell  you  that  you  have  written  but  half  tho 
truth ;  and  that  this  Drapier,  real  or  imaginary,  has  saved  Ireland,  in 
raising  the  entire  nation  against  a  project,  which  was  to  have  enriched  a 
certain  number  of  individuals  at  the  expense  of  tho  public."  Ho 
proceeds  to  add  that  "severe  accidents  have  prevented  me  from 
making  the  journey  to  France  now.  I  know  I  have  lost  much,  and  I 
am  very  sensible  of  the  loss.  The  only  consolation  that  remains  to 
me  is,  in  thinking  that  I  shall  better  endure  to  remain  in  tlie 
country  to  which  fortune  has  condemned  me."  Notwithstanding 
^*all  its  affectation  of  superior  taste  and  refinement,"  remarks 
Scott,  "the  French  version  is  very  tolerable."  The  Abb^  wrote 
a  continuation  of  the  Voyages  *'in  a  style,  as 'may  easily  be  conceived, 
very  different  from  tho  original."  It  is  entitled  Le  Nouveau  Ghdliver, 
and  purports  to  be  the  travels  of  John,  son  of  Lemuel.^  At  Leicester 
House,  not  least  on  account  of  its  covert  satire  upon  the  King  (George  I.) 
and  Walpole  (in  the  Voyage  to  LiUipui),  it  found  a  warm  welcome. 

**  About  ten  days  ago,"  writes  Gay  to  Swift,  "  a  book  was  published  here 
of  The  Travels  of  one  Gulliver,  which  hath  been  the  conversation  of 

1  **  Jean  Galli^er  Ib  merely  an  anint<>re8tin|ir  voyagew  itnaffinaire,  who  travels  into  one 
country  where  the  women  were  the  ruling  8ez ;  in  another,  where  the  life  of  the  inliabi. 
tanti  was  ephemeral ;  into  a  third  where  ngliness  wa«  the  object  of  desire  and  admiration. 
Thoagh  sinking  far  below  the  originality  and  spirit  of  his  model,  Desfontaines'  work  dis. 
plays  some  fancy  and  talent.*' — Scott  {Life  and  Works  aj  Swift),  In  his  preface  to  the 
translation,  tho  Abb6  *'  modestly  craves  some  mercy  for  the  prodigious  fictions  which  he 
bad  undertaken  to  clothe  in  the  French  language :  he  confesses  there  were  passages  at 
which  his  pen  escaped  his  hand  from  actual  horror  and  astonishment  at  the  daring  violu. 
tions  of  all  critical  decorums  t  then  he  becomes  alarmed  lest  some  of  Swift's  political 
■atire  might  be  applied  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  protests,  with  much  circumlocution, 
thai  it  only  concerns  the  Toria  and  the  Wigttt  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  them,  of  the  fhctioas 
kingdom  of  Britain.  Lastly,  he  aasures  his  readers  that  not  only  has  he  changed  many  oi 
the  incidents  to  accommodate  them  to  the  French  taste,  but,  also,  they  will  not  be 
annoyed,  in  his  ti^nslation,  with  the  nautical  details— minute  particulars  so  offensive  in 
the  original."— Scott.  Desfontaines  became  later,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  conspicaoua 
otoeet  of  Voltaire's  severest  natire.    He  edited,  for  a  long  period,  the  Journal  da  Sfavaiu. 

Arbuthnot  wrote  two  witty  Oulliverian  pamphlets— one  "  GuUiver  Deeyphered,    .    . 
Vindicating  the  reverend  Dean,  on  whom  it  is  maliciously  flEtthered.    With  some  probable 
conjectures  concerning  the  real  author,"-^he  other.  Critical  JUmarkt  on  Captain  0%Uiver*t 
Travel*  by  Dr,  Btntley.  In  the  latter  he  asserts  the  Houyhnhnms  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Ancienta,  and  adduces,  among  other,  the  pretended  aatbority  of  Chancer. 
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the  whole  town  ever  since.  The  whole  impression  sold  in  a  week :  anti 
nothing  is  more  diverting  than  to  hear  the  different  opinions  people  give 
of  it;  though  all  agree  in  liking  it  extremely.  It  is  generally  said  that 
ycu  are  the  author ;  but,  I  am  told,  the  bookseller  declares  that  ho 
knows  not  from  what  hand  it  came.  From  the  highest  to  lowest,  it  is 
universally  read  — from  the  Cabinet  Council  to  the  nursery.  .  .  .  Your 
friend,  my  Lord  Harcourt,  commends  it  very  much,  though  he  thinks  in 
some  places  the  matter  too  for  carried.  [Sarah]  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Marlborough  is  in  raptures  at  it.  She  says  she  can  dream  of  nothing 
else  since  she  read  it.  She  declares  that  she  hath  now  found  out  that 
her  whole  life  hath  been  lost  in  caressing  the  worst  part  of  mankind, 
and  treating  the  best  as  her  foes  ;  and  that  if  she  knew  Gulliver,  though 
ho  had  been  the  worst  enemy  she  ever  had,  she  would  give  up  her' 
present  acquaintance  for  his  friendship. 

"You  may  see  by  this  that  you  are  not  much  injured  by  being  sup- 
posed the  author,  of  this  piece.  If  you  are,  you  have  disobliged  us,  and 
two  or  three  of  your  best  friends,  in  not  giving  us  the  least  hint  of  it 
while  you  were  with  us ;  'and,  in  particular.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  says  it  is 
ten  thousand  pities  he  had  not  known  it,  he  could  have  added  such  abun- 
dance of  things  upon  every  subject  Among  lady  critics,  some  have 
found  out  that  Mr.  Gulliver  had  a  particular  malice  to  Maids  of  Ilonour. 
Those  of  them  who  frequent  the  Church  say  his  design  is  impious,  and 
that  it  is  depreciating  tho  works  of  the  Creator.  Notwithstanding,  I 
am  told,  the  Princess  hath  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  .  .  It  hath 
passed  Lords  and  Commons,  nemine  eontradieente ;  and  the  whole  town, 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  quite  full  of  it." 

In  tho  first  edition  the  publisher,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  had 
altered  or  excised  several  passages.  Of  this  the  author  complains, 
ironically,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition,  which  served  to  give  to  tho 
Travels  still  further  an  air  of  reality : — "  I  do  not  in  the  least  complain," 
writes  Gulliver  to  his  cousin  Sympson,  "of  my  own  great  want  of 
judgment  in  being  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties  and  false  reasonings- 
of  3'ou  and  some  others,  very  much  against  my  own  opinion,  to  suffer  my 
Travels  to  be  published.  Pray,  bring  to  mind  how  often  I  desired  you  to 
consider,  when  yon  insisted  upon  the  motive  of  public  good,  that  tiio 
Yahoos  were  species  of  animals  utterly  incapable  of  amendment  by 
precepts  and  example.  And  so  it  has  proved  :  for,  instead  of  seeing  a  full 
stop  put  to  all  abuses  and  corruptions,  at  least  in  this  little  island,  as  I  had 
reason  to  expect,  behold,  after  above  six  months  warning,  I  cannot  learn 
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Uiat  my  book  has  produced  one  single  effect  according  to  mine  inten- 
tions. I  desired  yon  would  let  me  know,  by  a  letter,  when  party  and 
faction  were  extinguished,  judges  learned  and  upright,  pleaders  honest 
and  modest,  with  some  tincture  of  common  sense,  and  Smithfield  blazing 
with  p3rramids  of  law  books,  the  young  nobility's  education  entirely 
changed,  the  physicians  banished,"  &c.  He  further  demands  :  **  Have 
not  I  the  most  reason  to  complain,  when  I  see  those  very  Yahoos  carried 
by  Houyhnhnms  in  a  vehicle,  as  if  these  were  hruteSy  and  those  the 
rational  creatures  ? '"  The  cause  of  its  enduring  popularity  and  fame  is 
the  extraordinary  naiuralnesSf  and  elaborate  and  inimitable  verisimilitude 
of  the  fiction,  and  the  universality  of  the  satire,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  comtemporary  history.  The  least  successful  part  of 
the  Travels^  obviously,  is  the  Voyage  to  Laputa.  The  irony,  too  little 
discriminating,  seems  to  confound  true  and  false  science  in  one  general 
contempt,  although,  it  may  be  allowed,  the  science  of  the  day  too  often 
exposed  itself  to  deserved  ridicule.  In  the  last  part,  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  sarcasm  tends,  perhaps,  to  weaken  its  real  force.  But  to 
represent  the  human  species,  so  generally  unfeeling  and  tyrannical 
towards  the  subject  species,  for  once  as  subjected  to  a  race  of  beings 
superior  in  power  no  less  than  in  intelligence  and  morality,  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  a  happy  as  well  as  original  idea. ' 

To  add  to  the  air  of  reality  of  his  volumes.  Swift  inserted  maps  of 
the  countries  visited  by  his  hero,  as  well  as  a  portrait  of  him.  The  first 
edition  varies  from  succeeding  ones  in  certain  passages — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  paragraph  in  the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  upon  the  island  of 
Tribnia  — all  in  the  Voyage  to  the  Houyhnhnms  ;  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  contains  the  manu- 
script revisions  of  the  author,  who  has  cancelled  the  passages  which  were 
to  be  altered  for  the  next  edition.  One  of  these  alterations  concerns  the 
highly  interesting  interview  of  Gulliver  with  his  Hou3rhnhnm  master; 
where,  in  place  of  the  words,  ''I  said  there  was  a  Society  of  men  among 
us,  bred  from  their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving  by  words,  multiplied  for 

1  How  far  Swift,  like  otber  groAt  writers,  lies  under  obligation  to  his  predeceeeors—to 
Lacian,  Babelais,  and  Bergemo  (Hintoire  Contique  des  Euna  et  dea  Empires  de  la  Lune^  dc.)i  in 
paiticnlar,  has  already  been  safficientlj  pointed  out ;  but  a  carionslj  close  imitation,  or 
rather  transcription,  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdingnusr,  from  a  narrative  of  a  storm  at  sea, 
found  in  a  little  known  publication,  the  Mariners*  Mayuzine,  1679,  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterltf  Review,  July,  1888.  In  this  passage  Swift 
adopts,  through  several  sentences,  the  very  words  of  the  magazine  writer. 

3  The  HoutfhHJiHuu,  pronounced  Whinhyms,  as  the  author  careftilly  informs  his  readers, 
signifles,  in  its  otymologry,  the  perfection  of  nature. 
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the  purpose,  that  White  is  Black,  and  Black  White,"  &o.,  as  ia  the  pre- 
sent  text,  appeared,  originally,  the  following :— "  I  said  that  those  who 
made  profession  of  this  science  [of  Law]  were  exceedingly  multiplied, 
being  almost  equal  to  the  caterpillars  in  number,  that  they  were  of 
diverse  degrees,  distinctions,  and  denominations.  The  numerousness  of 
those  that  dedicated  themselves  to  the  Profession  was  such,  that  the  fair 
and  justifiable  advantage,  and  income,  of  the  Profession  was  not  suffi* 
cient  for  the  decent  and  handsome  maintenance  of  multitudes  of  those 
who  followed  it.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  found  needful  to 
supply  that  by  artifice  and  cunning,  which  could  not  be  procured  by  just 
and  honest  methods ;  the  better  to  bring  which  about,  very  many  men 
among  us  were  bred  up  from  their  youth,"  &c. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  theories  have  been  hazarded,  to 
explain  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this  groat  Satire.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  purpose  of  particular  parts,  his  own  words  plainly  declare  the 
general  inspiration  of  it  to  have  been  the  gratification  of  being  able  (as 
he  imparts  to  Pope,  Sept.  29,  1725)  "  to  vex  the  world."  "  Principally," 
he  reiterates,  "  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called  Man ;  although  I 
heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas.  ...  I  have  got  materials  towards  a 
treatise,  proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationale,  and  to 
show  it  should  be  only  raiionis  eapax.  Upon  this  great  foundation  of 
misanthropy  (though  not  in  Timon*s  manner)  the  whole  building  of  my 
Travels  is  erected,  and  I  never  will  have  peace  till  all  honest  men  are 
of  my  opinion."  In  a  curiously  interesting  letter,  now  first  printed, 
addressed  to  his  publisher  Motte,  in  December,  1727,  he  gives  a  number 
of  hints  for  the  illustration  of  his  book.  Motte,  it  seems,  had  suggested 
the  advisability  of  thus  increasing  its  popularity;  and  Swift  replies, 
with  some  doubt, ''  You  will  consider  how  much  it  will  raise  the  price 
of  the  book.  The  world  glutted  itself  with  that  book  at  first,  and  now 
it  will  go  off  but  soberly  ;  but,  I  suppose,  will  not  soon  be  worn  out  ? 
The  part  of  the  LitUe  Men  will  bear  cuts  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Great,  .  ,  The  Country  of  Horses,  I  think,  would  furnish  many; 
Gulliver  brought  to  be  compared  with  the  Yahoos ;  the  family  at  dinner 
and  he  waiting ;  the  Grand  Council  of  Horses  assembled  sitting^no 
of  them  standing  with  a  hoof  extended,  as  if  he  were  speaking,"  &c. 

Swift  again  visited  London,  and  for  the  last  time,  in  1727,  taking  up 
his  quarters  with  Pope,  and  with  Lord  Oxford  at  Wimpole.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  during  this  visit  was  his  supplying  Gay's 
Beggar^ s  Opera,  the  idea  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  originated,  with 
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.  two  of  the  songR.  In  ridicule  and  a  parody  of  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
had  come  into  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Beggar^s 
Opera  now  shared  with  the  Travels  the  public  favour.  The  death  of 
George  I.  for  a  moment  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  hopes 
that  he  had  derived  from  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Howard  ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  him,  the  influence  of  the  Quoen,in  this  exceptional  instance,  outweighed 
that  of  the  Mistress.  Disappointed  in  this  last  chance,  he  left  England  iu 
disgust,  never  to  return.  At  Holyhead  bad  weather  detained  him  a 
week,  and  the  dreariness  of  his  solitude  in  the  inn  he  relieved  by  keep- 
ing a  slight  journal,  which  has  been  printed,  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr. 
Graik.  Its  interest,  curious  rather  than  important,  lies  in  its  character- 
istic style,  in  which  the  diarist  jots  down  the  most  trifling  thoughts  or 
occurrences  as  the  humour  strikes  him,  apparently  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  distracting  his  mind  from  saddening  thoughts  and  of  giving  vent 
t(i  his  ennui.'    Three  months  only    from  the  date  of   his  arrival  in 

1  Life  at  Holyhead  for  weatber.boand  trayellen,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
appears  to  have  been  gloomy  enough  at  the  best ;  but  accidental  circnmstances  aggravated 
for  Swift  the  disagreeableness  of  the  situation,  0.9. :~"  I  dare  not  send  my  linen  to  be 
washed,  for  fear  of  being  called  away  at  half.an.hour's  warning,  and  then  I  must  leave 
them  behind  me,  which  is  a  serious  point.  I  live  at  great  expense,  without  one  comfort, 
able  bit  or  sup— I  am  afiraid  of  joining  with  passengers,  for  iear  of  go  ting  acquainted 
with  Irish.  The  days  are  short,  and  I  have  five  hours  at  nighl.  to  spend  by  myself  before 
I  go  to  bed.  I  should  be  glad  to  converse  with  farmers  or  sliupicoopcrs,  but  none  of  them 
speak  English.  A  dog  is  better  company  than  the  Vicar }  fur  I  remember  him  of  old. 
What  can  I  do  but  write  everything  that  comes  into  my  head?  Watt  [his  servant]  is  a 
booby  of  that  species  which  I  dare  not  suffer  to  be  familiar  wilh  me,  for  he  would  ramp 
on  my  shoulders  in  balf.an.hour.  .  .  I  am  a  little  risky  [P]  from  two  scurvy  disorders,  and 
if  I  should  relapse,  there  is  not  a  Welsh  house^ur  that  would  not  have  more  care  taken  of 
him  thafl  I.  and  whose  loss  would  not  be  more  lamented.  I  confine  myself  to  my  narrow 
chamber  in  all  nnwalkable  hours.  The  master  of  the  pacquet.boat,  one  Jones,  hath  not 
treated  me  with  the  least  civility*  although  Watt  gave  him  my  name.  In  short,  I  come 
from  being  used  like  an  Bmperor  to  be  used  worse  than  a  dog  at  Holyhead.  Yet  my  hat  is 
worn  to  pieces  by  answering  the  civilities  of  the  poor  inhabitants  as  they  pass  by.  The 
women  might  be  safe  enough,  who  all  wear  hats,  yet  never  pull  them  off,  if  the  dirty 
streets  did  not  foul  their  petticoats  by  courtseying  so  low.  On  my  conscience,  you  may 
know  a  Welsh  dog  lets  weU  as  a  Welshjnan  or  woman  by  Its  peevish,  passionate  way  of 
barking.  .  .  . 

If  the  Ticar  could  but  play  at  back.gammon,  I  were  an  Emperor ;  but  I  know  him 
act,  I  am  as  insignificant  here  as  parson  Brooke  is  in  Dublin.  By  my  p ^nscience,  I  believe 
Geear  would  be  the  same  without  his  army  at  his  back.  Whoever  would  wish  to  live  long 
should  live  here,  fur  a  day  Is  longer  than  a  week ;  and.  If  the  weather  be  foul,  as  long  as  a 
fortnight.  Yet  here  I  could  live  with  two  or  three  friends,  in  a  warm  house,  and  good 
wine,— much  better  than  being  a  slave  in  Ireland.  But  my  misery  is,  that  I  am  in  the 
wf  trst  part  of  Wales,  under  the  very  worst  circumstances ;  afraid  of  a  relapse ;  in  utmost 
solitude  I  impatient  for  the  condition  of  our  friend  [Stella] ;  not  a  soul  to  converse  with; 
hindered  from  exercise  by  rain  t  cooped  up  in  a  room  not  half  so  large  as  one  of  the  Deanery 
closets.  My  room  smokes  into  the  bargain,  and  the  other  is  too  cold  and  moist  to  be  without 
a  firs.*'  Prefixed  to  the  journal  are  a  number  of  verses,  the  most  Interesting  part  of  the 
Bots-book,  In  which  he  expresses,  In  no  complimentary  terms,  his  bitter  detestation  of  all 
parties  in  bis  native  country  who  were  everkistingly  wrangling  for  place  and  power,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  misery  :— 
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Dublin,  after  long  and  painful  lingering  in  a  condition  between 
life  and  death,  the  woman,  who  had  sacrificed  her  reputation 
and  devoted  h&r  whole  life  to  him,  at  last  ended  her  unhappy 
days — after  how  much  secret  suffering,  who  can  say?  How 
much  anguish  of  soul  he  himself  felt  his  letters  sufficiently  reveal. 
Eighteen  months  before  the  closing  scene  came,  while  still  in 
England,  news  had  reached  him  of  her  even  then  almost  dying 
state,  and  he  writes  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  who  had  sent  him  the  melancholy 
report:— "I  have  yours  just  now  of  the  19th  [July,  1726], and  the 
account  you  g^ve  me  is  nothing  but  what  I  have  some  time  expected  witli 
the  utmost  agonies,  and  there  is  one  aggravation  of  constraint — that, 
where  1  am,  I  am  forced  to  put  on  an  easy  countenance.  It  was,  at  thip 
tirne^  the  best  office  your  friendship  could  do— not  to  deceive  mo.  .  .  I 
look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to  me ;  but 
all  my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  make  me  bear  it  like  a  philosopher, 
nor  altogether  like  a  Ohristian.  .  .  Nay,  if  I  were  now  near  her,  I  would 
not  see  her.  I  could  not  behave  myself  tolerably,  and  should  redouble 
her  sorrow.  Judge  in  what  a  temper  of  mind  I  write  this.  The  very 
time  I  am  writing,  I  conclude  the  fairest  soul  in  the  world  has  left  its 
body."* 

Such  expressions  of  deep  agony  of  mind  serve  to  account  for,  what 
otherwise  would  be  inexplicable,  his  shrinking  from  her  presence  during 
her  last  moments  ;  for  the  story  of  his  violent  behaviour  at  the  bed  of 
the  dying  Stella  is  all  but  incredible,  and  happily  rests  upon  no 
sure  evidence.  Yet,  strange  contradictions,  difficult  to  reconcile,  meet  us 
on  this  occasion,  equally  as  in  the    case   of    the  death   of   Hester 

*'ThU  land  of  Blaves, 

Where  aU  are  fooU  and  all  are  knarea. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Where  Whig  and  Tory  fiercely  fight 

Who's  in  the  wrong,  who  in  the  right.*' 
Printed  from  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Forster,  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Maaeom.    Life  of  Jon.  Bwift,  by  U.  Craik,  1882. 

1  When  we  consider  how  mach  her  life  was  bound  up  with  his,  it  is  strange,  as  Mr.  Oraik 
has  pointed  out,  that  scarcely  any  reference  to  her  is  found  In  Swift's  correspondence  with 
his  firienda.  The  only  one  of  them  that  mentions  her  name  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  only  in  jest,  e,g,,  in  Sept.,  1724,  he  invites  his  friend,  in  Uoratian 
fashion,  to  mourn  her  absence  over  his  wine  cups  :— /nter  vina  fugam  SutUe  ntcarereyrotenHe. 
And,  again,  in  the  year  following,  he  remarks  t  *'  Your  BUtr  wiU  probably  hinder  you  from 
taking  the  Journey."  Not  long  before  her  death,  he  sends  some  fans  to  Swift, "  to  dispose 
of  to  the  present  '  Stella,'  whoever  she  may  be,"  (W^  of  JomUhan  Swift,  xv.>.  He  himself 
■eems  to  mention  her  name  (in  writing)  only  to  his  most  intimate  friend  Sheridan.  She 
lived,  for  the  most  part,  in  lodgings,  notfar  from  the  Deanery  i  and  at  thedinners  given  by 
Swift,  at  which  she  assiiited,  as  Johnson  saysa  *'  ahe  regulated  the  table,  bnl  appeared  at  ii 
aa  a  mere  guest,  like  other  ladiea." 
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Vanhomrigh.  A  month  before  her  end,  Esther  Johnson  made  a  WiU  (she 
signed  it  with  her  maiden  name),  in  which  she  scarcely  makes  mention 
of  Swift,  leaving  aU  her  smaU  fortune  to  her  mother  and  sister,  with 
reversion  to  charitable  institations,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  a 
female  cousin  of  Swift's,  of  which  she  appointed  him  trustee.  To  him- 
self she  bequeathed  only  certain  papers,  including,  presumably,  his  own 
letters.  This  Will,  it  is  of  some  significance  to  add,  she  seems  to  have 
drawn  up  with  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of  Swift,  as  he  states  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Worrall  (July  25,  1726).  And  from  this  fact,  and 
Crom  that  of  the  trusteeship,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  presumption  that  her 
alleged  resentment  was,  at  least,  up  to  a  late  period,  not  so  bitter  as 
has  been  represented ;  whatever  amount  of  truth  or  fiction  there  may  be  in 
the  assertion  of  Sheridan  (the  biographer)  of  the  angry  refusal  of  Swift,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  and  her  consequent  bitter 
reproaches.  She  died  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  January  28,  1728,  at 
about  the  age  of  forty-six.  ^ 

1  There  is  some  doabt  as  to  her  exact  age.    In  his  Birthday  Poem  a4dreB8ed  to  Biella,  on 
March  13, 1719,  Swift  speaks  of  her  vaguely  M  having  attained  her  thirty Joarth  year  :— 

"  Stella  this  day  U  thirtyjfonr, 
(We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  more). 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled. 
Although  thy  sixe  and  years  are  doubIM 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen, 
The  brightest  virgin  on  the  Green  t 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined. 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind." 

In  a  succeeding  one,  six  years  later  (1726>,  he  represents  her  as  forty  .three  t—- 

**  Beauty  and  wit— too  sad  a  truth  \ 

Have  always  been  confined  to  youth. 
•       ••••••• 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 

tJnless  he  were,  like  Phcebus,  young. 

Nor  ever  Nymph  inspired  to  rhyme. 

Unless  like  Venus,  in  her  prime. 

At  fifty^six,  if  this  be  true. 

Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  P 

Or,  at  the  age  of  forty  .three. 

Are  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  P 

Adieu!  bright  wit  and  radiant  eyes, 

You  must  be  grave,  and  I  be  wise." 
According  to  these  candid  verses.  Stella,  like  other  mature  beOes,  while  losing  much  of  her 
youthful  charms,  seems  to  have  grown  unpoetically  stout.    In  the  first  of  the  series  of  six 
Jiirtkday  Venu  C1719)  her  embonpaifU  is  represented  as  already  noticeable  :— 

Oh  !  would  it  pleaae  the  Gods  to  split 

Tliy  beauty,  sise,  and  years,  and  wit. 

No  Age  could  Aimish  out  a  pair 

Of  Nymphs  :x>  graceful,  wise,  and  teir— 

With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 

With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  your  sise.** 


^ 
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Swift  appeared  neither  at  her  last  moments  nor  at  the  interment.  It 
seems  from  the  Paper  he  began  to  write  on  the  night  of  her  death/  that 
he  was  entertaining  friends,  on  that  Sunday  evening,  according  to  his 
custom,  at  the  Deanery.  "  About  eight  o'clock  at  night,"  so  he  begins 
his  eulogy,  "  a  servant  brought  me  a  note,  with  an  account  of  the  death 
of  the  truest,  most  virtuous,  and  valuable  fnend  that  I,  or  perhaps  any 
other  person,  was  ever  blessed  with.  She  expired  about  six  in  the  even- 
ing of  this  day ;  and  [now]  as  soon  as  I  am  left  alone,  which  is  about 
eleven  at  night,  I  resolve,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  say  something  of 
her  life  and  character.*'  On  the  30th  of  January  she  was  buried  in  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  at  night.  Too 
ill  to  be  present  at  the  last  ceremonies,  or  dreading  the  ordeal  of  the 
effort.  Swift  could  not  endure  even  the  distant  spectacle,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  removed  to  an  apartment,  where  the  gleam  from  the  lights 
in  the  adjoining  Cathedral  did  not  penetrate  and  add  to  his  mental  tor. 
tures.  When,  seventeen  years  later,  his  own  release  from  suflfering 
came,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  same  grave,  side  by  side,  with  the 
remains  of  Esther  Johnson ;  and  a  recent  examination  has  revealed  that 
the  remains  of  both  were  intermingled  together.  In  a  drawer  of  his 
cabinet  a  lock  of  her  hair  is  said  to  have  been  found,  and  on  the  enve- 
lope is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  words  of  laconic  brevity ;  but, 
however  they  may  be  interpreted,  capable  of  the  strongest  meaning— 
"  Only  a  woman's  hair." 

Henceforward,  although  he  took  part,  with  all  his  accustomed  energy 
and  controversial  ability,  in  political,  or  rather  social  questions,  a  settled 
melancholy  and  gloom,  increasing  as  time  went  on,  took  possession  of 
him.  Between  the  years  1727-37,  pamphlets,  tracts,  satires,  poems,  or 
occasional  verses  came  from  him  in  astonishing  number.  In  various 
pamphlets,  relating  to  the  miseries  and  misgovemment  of  Ireland,  he 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  public  questions  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  At  the  same  time  more  and  more  evident  become  his  despair 
of  success,  and  indignatio  sceva,  at  the  prevailing  indifference  alike 
of  governors  and  governed.  With  the  same  hand  he  deals  out  sound  pre- 
cepts, bitter  sarcasm,  and  equally  bitter  scorn— sarcasm  at  English  selfish- 
ness, and  scorn  at  Irish  supineness.  Upon  nothing  did  he  insist  of  tener, 
or  more  strongly,  than  upon  the  disastrous  folly  of  neglecting  agricul- 
turoy  and  reverting  to  the  barbarous  stage  of  pastoral  idleness  I'^^'Know 

I  The  CharacUr  oj  Mr»,  Johntmu 
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tJiai  your  strength  is  in  the  Plough,  and  not  in  the  depopulated  Pasture 
lands.  .  .  A  jax  was  mad  when  be  mistook  a  flock  of  sheep  for  his  enemies ; 
bnt  we  shall  never  be  sober  until  we  have  the  same  way  of  thinking."  ^ 
His  Modest  Proposal,*  1729,  proyed  him  to  have  lost  none  of  the  secret 
of  the  ''master-spell."  Penetrated  with  the  fierce  indignation  which 
perpetnlly  gnawed  at  his  heart,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Stephen  styles  it, ''  one  of 
the  most  terrific  satires  ever  written."  According  even  to  the  admis* 
sions  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  other  authorities,  least  likely  to 
exaggerate  facts  in  such  matters,  in  one  of. the  frequently  occurring 
famines  that  depopulated  the  land  mothers  and  cl^ildren  by  hundreds  lay 
dying  at  the  doors  of  actual  starvation.  In  the  Modest  Proposal  the 
English  Voltaire  ironically  suggests  his  plan  for  utilising  the  starving 
children— by  sending  them  with  their  fellow-slaves,  the  oxen  and  sheep, 
to  the  butcher.  From  this  would  follow  a  double  gain— the  getting  rid 
of  a  starving  and  troublesome  population,  and  adding  considerably  to  the 
supplies  of  flesh  meats :— "  As  to  our  city  of  Dublin,  Shambles,"  he 
suggests, "  may  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  convenient  paris 
of  it,  and  butchers,  we  may  be  assured,  will  not  be  wanting ;  although 
I  rather  recommend  buying  the  children  alive  than  dressing  them,  hot 
from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting  Pigs  ....  I  grant  that  this  food  will 

1  iyompare  with  this  the  remark  of  More  in  his  Utopia,  written  soma  two  hnndred  and 
twenty  years  previously  : — 

They  [the  Oxen  and  Bheep]  consume,  destroy,  and  devour  whole  fidds*  houses,  and 
cities.  These  noblemen  and  genilemdn,  yea,  and  certain  Ablx>ts— holy  men,  no  doubt — 
not  contenting  themselves  with  the  yearly  profits  and  revenues  that  were  wont  to  grow  to 
their  forefathers  and  predecessors  ot  their  land  ;  nor  being  content  that  they  live  in  rest 
and  pleasure,  nothing  profiting,  yea  much  annoying,  the  public  weal,  leave  no  land  for 
tiKage.  They  enclose  all  into  pasture,  tney  throw  down  houses,  and  leave  nothing  stand. 
Ing.  but  only  the  church  to  be  made  a  Bheep.nouee ;  and,  as  though  you  lost  no  small  quan. 
tityof  ground  by  forests,  chskses.  ianas.and  parku,  these  good,  holy  men  turn  dwelling.places 
and  all  glehe  land  into  wilderness  and  desolation  .  .  .  For  one  shepherd  or  herdsman  is 
enough  to  eat  up  that  ground  with  cattle,  to  theocqupying  whereof  about  husbandry  many 
hands  would  be  requisite.  And  this  is  also  the  cause  why  victuals  be  now  in  many  places 
dearer ;  yea,  besides  this,  the  price  of  wool  is  so  risen,  that  poor  folk,  which  were  wont  to 
work  it  and  make  cloth  thereof,  be  now  able  to  buy  none  at  all,  and  by  this  means  very 
many  be  forced  to  forsake  work,  and  to  give  themselves  to  idleness.  And  after  that  so 
much  land  was  enclosed  for  pasture,  an  infinite  multitude  of  Sheep  died  of  the  Aof — such 
vengeance  God  took  of  their  inordinate  and  insatiable  oovetousness,  sending  among  the 
Sheep  pestiferous  morrain,  which  much  more  justly  should  have  fallen  on  the  Sheep, 
masters'  own  heads.  And  though  the  number  of  Sheep  increase  never  so  fast,  yet  the 
price  falleth  not  one  mite."  Utopia  u.  Translated  by  Ralph  Bobinson,  London,  1666.  It 
first  appeared,  in  Latin,  at  Louvain,  1616.  (It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  edition  was  pub. 
lished  in  England  during  the  author's  life,  and  that  the  first  English  version  was  made  ^ 
1661).  For  the  ablest  and  most  recent  exposure  of  this  sort  of  erilB,  see  Professor  Newman's 
EiMya  on  Diet, 

<  In  its  full  title ;  "  A  ModeH  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  the  Poor  People  in  Ireland 
from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,  and  making  them  Beneficial  to  the  Country,** 
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be  somewhat  dear,  and,  therefore ,  very  proper  for  landlords  who,  as  they 
have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents,  seem  to  have  the  best  title  to 
the  children.  Many  other  advantages  might  be  enamerated.  For 
instance,  the  addition  of  some  thousand  carcases  in  our  exportation  of 
barreled  5eef,  the  propagation  of  swine's  flesh,  and  improvement  in  the 
art  of  making  good  5ae(m— so  much  wanted  among  us  by  the  great 
destruction  of  Pigs,  too  frequent  at  our  tables ;  which  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable, in  taste  and  magnificence,  to  a  well -grown,  fat,  yearly  child,  which, 
roasted  whole,  will  make  a  considerable  figure  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  or 
any  other  public  entertainment  But  this  [detail]  and  many  others  I 
omit,  being  studious  of  brevity." 

As  for  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  the  author  by  an  American 
friend, "  a  very  worthy  person,  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  whose 
virtues  I  highly  esteem,''  that  it  might,  also,  be  possible  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  Deer,  caused  by  the  sporting  landlords,  with  the  bodies  of 
young  girls  and  boys,  he  considers  it  by  no  means  so  proper  or  feasible. 
Especially  in  regard  to  the  females  does  he  demur :  for,  besides  other  ob- 
jections, '*  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  scrupulous  persons  might  be 
apt  to  censure  such  a  practice  as  a  little  bordering  upon  cruelty ;  which,  I 
confess,  has  always  been  with  me  the  strongest  objection  against  any 
project,  how  well  soever  intended."  For  the  rest,  he  protests  the  entire 
disinterestedness  of  his  own  plan.  '*  I  have  no  children,"  he  declares, 
**  by  which  I  can  propose  to  get  a  single  penny ;  the  youngest  being  nine 
years  old,  and  my  wife  past  child-bearing."  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
further  from  Swift's  thoughts  than  (as  he  has  been  mistaken  by  some 
critics  to  mean)  mere  cynicism  or  unfeeling  ridicule.  ''  His  sarcasm," 
justly  remarks  Mr.  Graik,  ''was  never  applied  with  more  thorough  serioud- 
nesd  of  purpose.  With  the  grave  and  decent  self^-respect  of  a  Reformer, 
who  knows  the  value  of  the  proposal  he  has  to  make.  Swift  propounds 
his  scheme.  There  is  no  strain  in  the  language  with  which  the  state  of 
matters  is  described :  but  the  very  simplicity,  and  matter  of  fact  tone, 
that  are  assumed,  make  the  description  all  the  more  telling.  Of  a  million 
and  half  inhabitants,  about  two  hundred  thousand  may  be  the  number 
of  those  who  are  bringing  children  into  the  world.  Of  these  about  thirty 
thousand  can  provide  for  their  children.  There  remain  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  whose  case  has  to  be  met;  and  the  Pamphlet  assumes, 
t\s  an  admitted  truth,  that  no  method  yet  proposed  can  meet  that  case. 
Agricultural  and  handicraft  employments  there  are  not ;  and,  though  steal- 
ing may  ofier  an  employment,  yet  complete  proficiency  in  that  calling  is  not* 
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often  attained  under  the  age  of  six.  What,  then,  has  to  be  done  ?  With  the 
calm  deliberation  of  a  statistician,  calculating  the  food  supply  of  the 
country,  Swift  brings  forward  his  suggestion.  He  has  inquired  into  the 
facts ;  and  finds  that  a  well -grown  child,  of  a  year  old,  is  a  most  delicious, 
nonrishing,  and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  leaked,  or 
boiled ;  and  he  makes  no  doubt  that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  fricassee 
or  a  ragout.  The  charge  for  nourishing  such  a  child,  in  the  present 
scale,  will  be  about  two  shillings  per  annum, ''  rags  included  ";  and  he 
believes  no  gentleman  will  repine  to  give  ten  shillings  for  the  carcase  of 
a  good  fat  child.  The  mother  will  have  eight  shillings  net  profit.  .  .  • 
The  ridicule  is  but  a  thin  disguise.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  laden 
with  grave  and  tormenting  bitterness.  Each  touch  of  calm  and  ghastly 
humour  is  added  with  the  gravity  of  the  surgeon,  who  probes  a  wound 
to  the  quick.  Swift's  clearness  of  vision  laid  the  woes  of  Ireland  bare  to 
him ;  he  has  left  them  on  record  for  all  time.'' 

Swift  continued  to  hold  communication,  of  a  rather  fitful  kind,  with 
his  friends  in  England  of  whom,  at  least  after  Arbuthnot's  death.  Pope 
remained  the  most  constant  and  the  most  esteemed  correspondent.  He 
writes  to  him  (June,  1731),  in  a  letter  in  which  he  mentions  his  recent 
publications  in  verse — The  Lad/kfs  Joumdly  The  Lady^s  Dressing  Boom 
(a  stolen  copy),  and  the  Plea  of  the  Damned,  &c>— ''I  doubt,  habit  has 
little  power  to  reconcile  us  with  sickness  attended  by  pain.  With  me 
the  lowness  of  spirits  has  a  most  unhappy  effect.  I  am  grown  less 
patient  with  solitude,  and  harder  to  be  pleased  with  company ;  which  I 
could  formerly  better  digest,  when  I  could  be  easier  without  it  than  at 
present."  With  Gay,  who  had  found  a  pleasant  asylum  in  the  house  of 
his  patroness  and  protectress,  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  at  Aimsbury, 
lie  entered  upon  a  lively  correspondence,  the  Duchess  taking  a  share  in 
it ;  and  his  letters  he  addressed  in  part  to  Gay,  and  in  part  to  his  hostess. 
He  had  assisted  the  necessities  of  the  amiable  but  thriftless  Fabulist 
with  a  small  loan  ;  and  he  occasionally  lectures  him,  parenthetically,  on 
his  careless  extravagance.  ''I  confess,"  he  gently  reminds  him,  ''I 
begin  to  apprehend  you  will  squander  my  money,  because,  I  hope,  you 
never  less  wanted  it  and  if  yon  go  on  with  success  two  years  longer,  I  fear 
I  shall  not  have  a  farthing  of  it  left."  In  the  same  letter  he  refers  to  his 
good  relations  with  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  Carteret :  "  1  believe  ray 
Lord  Carteret,  since  he  is  no  longer  Lieutenant,  may  not  wish  me  ill : 
and  I  have  told  him  often  that  I  only  hated  him  as  Lieutenant,  I 
confess  he  had  a  gonteeler  manner  of  binding  the  chains  of  this  king- 
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dom  than  most  of  his  predecessors,  and  I  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  hady  six  times,  a  regard  to  my  recommendation  by  preferring  so  many 
of  my  friends  in  the  Church.  The  two  best  acts  of  his  favour  were  to 
add  to  the  dignities  of  Dr.  Delany  and  Mr.  Stopford.''  He  then  play- 
fully  alludes  to  the  pressing  invitations  to  Aimsbury;  and  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  of  his  imperiousness  of  temper :  "  I  now  hate  all 
people  whom  I  cannot  command,  and  consequently  a  Duchess  is,  at  this 
time,  the  hatefullest  lady  in  the  world  to  me,  one  only  excepted,  and  I 
beg  her  Grace's  pardon  for  that  exception :  for,  in  the  way  I  mean,  her 
Grace  is  ten  thousand,  times  more  hateful."  As  for  himself  and  his 
prospects,  he  protests  that  since  the  Queen  (Anne's)  death,  by  which 
*'  all  my  hopes  were  cut  off,  I  could  have  no  ambition  left,  unless  I 
would  have  been  a  greater  rascal  than  happened  to  suit  with  my 
temper.  I,  therefore,  sat  down  quietly  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  there- 
to a  principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  and  Ministers,  by 
way  of  sauce  to  my  dish." 

For  Lord  Bolingbroke  his  personal  affection  was  mixed  with  some 
distrust  of  his  principles  (in  politics),  and  dislike  for  his  affectations  of 
philosophy.  In  the  ex-Statesman's  letters  these  affectations  figure 
conspicuously ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sincere  regard  for  his  former 
associate.  Writing  not  long  after  Swift's  final  withdrawal  from  England, 
Bolingbroke  assures  him,  in  the  most  ardent  terms,  of  his  affection  :  ''  I 
know  not  whether  the  love  of  fame  increases  as  we  advance  in  age, 
sure  I  am  that  the  force  of  friendship  does.  I  loved  you  almost  twenty 
years  ago.  I  thought  of  you  as  well  as  I  do  now'-^etter  was  beyond 
the  power  of  conception— or,  to  avoid  an  equivoque,  beyond  the  extent 
of  ray  ideas.  .  .  •  Is  it,"  he  continues,  **  that  we  grow  more  tender 
as  the  moment  of  our  great  separation  approaches  ?  Or,  is  it  that  they 
who  are  to  live  together  in  another  state  (for  vera  amicitia  non  nisi  inter 
bonos)  begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that  divine  sympathy  which  is  to  be 
the  grand  band  of  their  future  society  ?  There  is  no  one  thought  which 
soothes  my  mind  like  this.  I  encourage  my  imagination  to  pursue  it, 
and  am  heartily  afliicted  when  another  faculty  of  the  intellect  comes  bois- 
terously in,  and  wakes  me  from  so  pleasing  a  dream,  if  it  be  a  dream,*' 
Several  papers,  ''of  much  curiosity  and  importance,"  he  had  been 
preparing  for  the  press,  had  been  lost,  and  ''  some  c)f  them  in  a  manner 
which  would  surprise  and  anger  you.  However,"  he  consoles  himself, 
**  I  shall  be  able  to  convey  several  great  truths  to  posterity,  so  clearly 
and  HO  authentically,  that  the  Burncts  and  the  Oldoiixons  of  another  age 
may  rail,  but  not  be  able  to  deceive." 
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A  lady,  with  whom  he  maintained^  in  these  years,  a  rather  lively 
correspondence,  was  his  old  acquaintance  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  that  time 
a  young  girl.  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  who  had  since  made  for  herself,  with 
not  a  few  of  her  contemporaries  in  the  same  rank,  some  renown  in  tLo 
world  of  scandal.  She  cannot  quite  compete  with  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
in  the  epistolary  style,  but  she  sometimes  amuses  by  her  vivacity.  She 
warns  him,  at  the  outset  of  their  renewed  epistolary  communication, 
**  do  not  flatter  yourself :  you  began  the  correspondence.  Set  my  pen 
a-going,  and  God  knows  when  it  will  end  :  for  I  had  it  by  inheritanco 
from  my  father  ever  to  please  myself,  when  I  could,  and,  though  I  do 
not  just  take  the  turn  my  mother  did  of  fasting  and  praying,  yet,  to  bo 
sure,  that  was  her  pleasure,  too,  or  else  she  would  not  have  been  so 
greedy  of  it.  ...  I  have  not  acquaintance  enough,"  she  professes* 
''with  Mr.  Pope,  which  I  am  sorry  for;  and  expect  you  should  come  to 
England,  in  order  to  improve  it.  If  it  was  the  Queen  [Oaroline],  and 
not  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  picked  out  such  a  laureat  [Gibber],  she 
deserves  his  poetry  in  her  praise"  (July,  1731).  On  one  occasion, 
confidingly,  she  imparts  to  him  her  reason  for  her  preference  of 
country  to  town  riding :—"  Since  I  came  out  of  the  country,"  she 
announces,  "  my  riding  days  are  over ;  for  I  never  was  for  your  Hyde 
Park  courses ;  although  my  courage  serves  me  well  at  a  hand  gallop  in 
the  country  for  six  or  seven  miles,  with  one  horseman,  and  a  ragged  lad, 
a  labourer's  boy  (that  is  to  be  clothed  when  he  can  run  fast  enough  to 
to  keep  up  with  my  horse),  who  has  yet  only  proved  his  dexterity  by 
escaping  from  school.  But  my  courage  fails  me  for  riding  in  town, 
where  I  should  have  the  happiness  to  meet  with  plenty  of  your  very 
pretty  fellows,  that  manage  their  own  horses  to  show  their  art ;  ot  that 
think  a  postilion's  cap,  with  a  white  frock,  the  most  becoming  dress. 
These  and  their  grooms  I  am  most  bitterly  afraid  of ;  because,  you  must 
know,  if  my  complaisant  friend,  your  Presbyterian  housekeeper  [Mrs. 
Brent],  can  remember  anything  like  such  days  with  me,  that  is  very 
good  reason  for  me  to  remember  that  time  is  past,  and  your  toupefs  would 
rejoice  to  see  a  horse  throw  an  ancient  gentlewoman."  She  incidentally 
adverts,  in  the  same  gossiping  letter,  to  his  proposal  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Irish  manufactures.  **  I  am  sorry  you  are  no  wiser  in  Ireland  than 
we  English,  for  our  [royal]  birthday  was  as  fine  as  hands  could  mako 
U8.  But  I  question  much  whether  we  all  paid  ready  money.  1  mightily 
approve  of  my  Duchess  [of  Dorset,  wife  of  the  new  Viceroy]  being 
dressed  in  your  manufacture.    If  your  ladies  will  follow  her  example  in 
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all  things,  they  cannot  do  amiss.  .  .  .  Why/' she  adjures  him  in  con- 
clusion, ^  do  yon  tantalize  me  ?  Let  me  see  yoa  in  England  again,  if 
you  dare ;  and  choose  your  residence,  summer  or  winter,  St.  James's 
Square  or  Drayton.  I  defy  you  in  all  shapes— be  it  Dean  of  St.  Patrick 
goyeming  England  or  Ireland,  or  politician  Drapier.  But  my  choice 
should  be  the  parson  in  Lady  Betty's  chamber.  Make  haste  then."  •  •  . 
In  Ireland  he  reckoned  among  his  chief  intimates  Dr.  Sheridan  and  Dr. 
Delany,  both  clerics.  The  latter,  a  Fellow  of  Trinicy  College,  had  some 
repute  as  a  scholar.  Sheridan,  grandfather  of  the  famous  orator,  became 
his  more  intimate  friend  and  more  frequent  correspondent.  He  had  kept 
a  large  school  in  Dublin,  until  the  Dean  procured  for  him  from  Lord 
Carteret,  with  whom  Swift  had  a  good  understanding,  a  Living  and  Chap- 
laincy. But,  of  an  easy  and  indolent  temperament.  Dr.  Sheridan  pos- 
sessed little  prudence  or  savoir  faire.  ^  He  fell  behind  in  the  struggle 
for  existence— or,  rather,  for  office  and  emolument;  and,  at  last,  died 
impoverished  and  neglected.  With  Sheridan  Swift  was  on  more  familiar 
and  intimate  terms  than  with  any  other  of  his  friends ;  and  their  corres- 
pondence is  t^e  most  free  and  easy  in  the  entire  Collection.  Both, 
the  latter  especially,  had  fame  as  punsters ;  their  letters  contain  enough 
evidence  of  their  talent  in  this  way.  Among  the  published  ''Mis- 
cellanies in  Prose,"  by  Swift  and  Sheridan,  the  best  is  the  Ars 
Pun^ica :  the  Art  of  Punning.  Some  of  the  most  ingenious  efforts  of 
Swift,  in  this  style,  appear  in  his  ''  Discourse  to  Prove  the  Antiquity  of 
the  English  Tongue:  shewing  from  various  instances  that  Hebrew, 
Greek, and  Latin,  were  derived  from  the  English,"  in  which,  satirising  the 
absurdities  of  the  Etymology  of  his  time,  he  wittily  proves  a  number  of 
names  of  the  heroes  of  those  peoples  to  have  been  derived,  by  corruption, 
from  English  names.*    Another  intimate  friend,  though  not  admitted 

1  He  minnd  his  chances  of  preferment,  it  is  said,  by  preaching  a  seimon,  with  the  text, 
**Saincient  for  the  day  is  the  ev^il  thereof/*  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Hanoverian  Sacoes. 
Bion.  **Poor  Bheridan/' said  his  friend,  in  his  Vindication  of  Lord  Cartortt,  **  by  more 
chance  medley,  shot  his  own  fortune  dead  with  a  single  text." 

9  B.O. ;  '*  The  next  I  shall  mention  is  Andromache^  the  famoas  wife  of  Hector.  Her  fkiher 
was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  of  a  noble  fiimily,  still  sahsisting  in  that  ancient  kingdom. 
Being  a  foreigner  in  Troy,  to  which  city  he  led  some  of  his  countrymen  in  the  defence  of 
Priam,  as  Dictys  Cretensis  learnedly  observes.  Hector  fell  in  love  with  liis  dangbter ;  and 
the  father's  name  was  Andrew  Mack  ay.  The  yoang  lady  was  called  by  the  same  name 
only  a  little  softened  to  the  Grecian  accent. 

**  As  to  Jupiter  himself,  it  is  well  known  that  the  statnes  and  pictares  of  this  heathen 
God  in  Roman  Catholic  coantries  resemble  those  of  St.  Pe*4^r,  and  are  often  taken  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  reason  is  manifest ;  for  when  the  Emperors  established  Christianity  the 
heathen  were  afVaid  of  acknowledging  their  heathen  idols  of  their  chief  Uod,  and  pre. 
tended  it  was  only  a  statue  of  the  Jew  Peter,  And  then  the  principal  heathen  God  Came-to 
be  called  by  the  ancient  Romans,  with  verj  little  ^'^'^         •     '  '  '  •  ** 
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into  the  same  fahiiliarity  as  Sheridan,  Dr.  Helshani,  a  Dublin  physician, 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  Delanj,  where  they  received  the  selected 
circle  of  the  Dean's  friends.  Others,  of  hnmbler  position,  among  his 
acquaintance,  were  Alderman  Faulkener,  his  eccentric  Dublin  publisher, 
a  correspondent  also  of  Ohesterfield ;  and  Ford,  his  publishing  agent 
and  editor  of  a  Government  newspaper.  But  more  interesting  as,  by 
their  reminiscences,  they  .have  helped  to  throw  light  upon  his  latter 
days,  appear  some  of  his  women  acquaintances:  in  particular,  Mrs. 
Pilkington  and  Mrs.  Pendarves;  the  former  of  whom  has  left  memoirs, 
with  interesting  anecdotes  of  Swift's  habits  and  conversation,  and  the 
latter  many  references,  also  of  interest,  in  her  Autobiography  and 
Letters,  More  memorable  for  her  extraordinary  learning  (exaggerations 
deducted),  claims  mention  Mrs.  Gricrson,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  not  before  she  had  exhausted,  we  are  assured,  all  the  treasures 
of  literature,  philosophy,  and  science.  Mrs.  Barber,  another  literary 
lady  of  his  circle  of  friends^  has  deserved  notice  from  the  biographers  of 
Swift,  not  from  her  eminence  as  a  poetess,  but  for  the  reason  that  Swift 
good-naturedly  wrote  an  Introduction  to  her  volumes  of  commonplace 
poetic  efifusions.  To  her,  too,  he  presented  his  manuscript  of  Polite  Con^ 
versation.  Of  friends  near,  or  not  far  distant  from,  the  capita],  for 
Lady  Howth  ("the  blue-eyed  nymph"),  of  Howth  Castle,  where  he 
often  visited,  he  entertained  an  especial  regard.  In  Howth  Castle 
remains  one  of  the  three  paintings  of  him  by  Bindon,  a  full-length 
picture,  in  which  William  Wood,  the  unfortunate  patentee  of  the  half- 
pence coinage,  is  depicted  in  slavish  attitude  at  the  feet  of  his  disdain- 
ful conqueror.  Much  less  complacent  than  the  portrait  of  Jervas  (of 
(1711),  the  expression  of  the  features  reveals  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
later  life,  the  scorn  and  the  cynical  contempt  of  human  littleness. 

From  the  irksome  routine  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  dissensions 
with  ecclesiastical  snperiors  or  inferiors,  Swift  fretiuently  took  refugo 
with  his  acquaintances  in  the  country.  Yet,  far  from  being  a  mere  place- 
holder, or  from  deeming  himself  irresponsible  for  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  proletariat  within  his  ecclesiastical  domain,  he  constantly 
shewed  the  substantial  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  Not  content  with 
mere  chance-giving  "charity,"  he  sought  out  for  himself,  we  are 
assured,  the  worse  cases  of  the  abundant  wretchedness  around  him,  to 
which,  il  is  said,  he  gave  up  the  third  part  of  his  official  income. 
With  all   his    bencBcetice,    he    assumed    a    certain    con  tern  ptuousnesa 

1  Bee  Li/€  of  Jonathan  8m/t  by  Henry  Craik. 
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and  arrogance  of  manner;  but,  at  least,  such  demeanour  he  did  not 
reserve  for  his  dependants.  It  was  equally  exhibited  towards  his 
official  superiors.  Of  this,  his  correspondence  in  general  (and,  in  parti- 
cular, with  his  ecclesiastical,  superior  Archbishop  King)  remains  con- 
spicuous proof.  For  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  he  always  cared 
more  than  for  his  own,  as  constant  to  his  friends  as  he  was  a  bitter  hater 
of  his  enemies.  Among  his  prose  writings  last  prepared  for  the  press,  and 
which  appeared  after  his  death,  are  Polite  Conversation  ^  and  Diree^ 
tion  to  Servants,  In  a  letter  to  Gay  (Aug.  28,  1731),  he  already  men- 
tions them : — **  I  have  two  great  works  in  hand ;  one  to  reduce  the  whole 
politeness,  wit,  humour,  and  style  of  England  into  a  short  system,  for  tbo 
use  of  all  persons  of  quality,  and  particularly  of  all  Maids  of  Honour. ' 
The  other  is  of  almost  equal  importance ;  I  may  call  it  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Servants,  in  about  twenty  several  stations,  from  the  Steward  and 
Waiting- Woman,  down  to  the  Scullion  and  Pantry  Boy."  The  latter  is 
too  minute  and  monotonous,  and  the  satire  has  too  much  of  exaggeration, 
to  be  altogether  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  wit.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  Polite  ConverscUion  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  his  wittiest 
productions.  Its  object  is  the  ridicule  of  the  style  of  drawing-room 
tittle-tattle— as  Gowper  puts  it  compendiously : 

**  Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed  ; 
And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed." 

A  dramatic  dialogue  follows  the  ironical  introduction.  A  number  of 
fashionable  persons  assemble  in  a  drawing-room,  at  various  periods  of 
the  day,  and  engage  in  one  of  these  "  polite  conversations,"  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  have  but  a  slender  appearance  of  politeness ;  but  in  which 
there  shines  a  very  considerable  display  of  trifling  talk  and  doubles 
entendres.  The  young  lady,  who  represents  the  Maid  of  Honour,  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  persiflage  with  her  interlocutors  of  the  privileged  sex, 
quite  holds  her  own. 

Among  his  numerous  poetic  pieces  foremost  in  merit  or  fame  are  :— 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa  (1713),  The  South  Sea  Project  (1721),  ITie  Grand 

lln  its  fall  title""  A  Complete  Collection  of  Qonteel  and  Ingenious  ConverBation, 
AcooTdlng  to  the  most  Polite  Mode  and  Method,  now  aaed  at  Conrt,  and  in  the  beat  Coau 
panies  of  England.    In  three  Dialognos  by  Simon  Wagstaff,  Esq." 

3  Of  the  rirtues  of  Maid$  of  Uontmr  Swift  had  not  formed  a  very  oomplimentary 
estimate.  His  dislike  for  them  seems  to  hav^e  been  considerably  inflnenced  by  his  beli^ 
that  his  friend,  Mrs.  Howard,  Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess  Caroline,  had,  from  indiffer. 
ence  or  insincerity,  neglected  to  promote  his  interests  entrusted  to  her«  at  the  Court  at  Lei- 
icester  House. 
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Question  Delated  (1729),*  Verses  (m  the  Death  of  Dr.  Smft  (1731), 
Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady  (1728),  Poetry:  A  Rhapsody  (1733),  in 
which,  like  Pope,  he  satirises  royal  neglect  of  the  true  poets ;  of  later 
date,  such  pieces  as  The  Beasts^  Confession,  (in  which  he  drew  parallels, 
with  apologies  to  the  **  Beasts "  for  so  uncomplimentary  use  of  them, 
between  members  of  the  human  and  non-human  species),  the  Plea 
of  the  Damned,  and  On  the  Day  of  Judgment.  For  the  preservation 
of  the  last,  a  fragment  of  only  a  few  lines,  we  are  obliged  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  sent  them  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  (in  1752),  in 
which  he  says:  ''the  piece  has  never  been  printed:  you  will  easily 
guess  the  reason  why ;  but  it  is  authentic.  I  have  the  original  written 
in  his  own  hand."'    To  his  latter  days  belong  certain  of  his  poems, 

^  With  the  alternative  title  :  Whether  Hamilton* »  Bawn  should  be  twmed  into  a  Barrack  or 
MaltJuMue.  It  is  one  of  the  series  of  yerses  written  by  him  at  Market  Hill,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Sir  Arthur  Acheson.  Soott  calls  it  an  '*  inimitable  poem.*'  Hamilton's  Bawn  was  an 
old  bailding  belon^ng  to  the  Achesons,  not  far  from  Market  Hill.  The  poematit  pertona 
are  Sir  Arthur  Acheson,  Lady  Acheson,  and  her  waitinc^-woman  Hannah.  The  first  sap. 
ports  the  Malt.hoase,  the  two  women  the  Barrack.  The  whole  piece  is  very  lively  and 
witty;  the  arguments  of  the  waitlng.woman  and,  in  particular,  her  report  of  the 
(imaginary)  Captain's  dialogue  with  her  mistress  at  the  dinner.table  on  the  ''parsons,*' 
being  very  much  in  character : — 

*'  And '  Madam,'  says  he, '  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
Tou'll  never  want  for  parsons  so  long  as  you  live. 
I  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose. 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome  wherever  he  goes  : 
6—  d—  me  I  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent. 
But,  Zounds  I  by  their  looks  they  never  keep  Lent. 
Mister  Curate,  for  aU  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid. 
You  cast  a  sheep's  look  on  her  ladyship's  maid ; 
I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand. 
In  mending  your  cassock  and  smoothing  your  band.' 
(For  the  Dean  was  so  shabby,  and  looked  like  a  ninny 
That  the  Captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny;. 
'  Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  or  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 
Observe  how  a  Parson  comes  into  a  room  ; 
G —  d—  me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom. 
A  Behclard^  when  just  from  his  college  broke  looee. 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  6o  to  a  goose. 
Tour  Novels,  and  Blutnrks,  and  Omars,  and  stuff, 
By  G— ,  th^  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  give  a  young  gentleman  the  right  education. 
The  Army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation. 
My  schoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool : 
But  at  cufl)i  I  was  always  the  cook  of  the  school."* 

i  It  consists  of  some  twenty  lines  :— 

*'  With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppressed* 
I  sank  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vision  seized  my  head : 
I  saw  the  graves  giTe  up  their  dead  1 
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which  rival  the  grossness  of  the  grossest  parts  of  Chaucer^  and 
emulate  almost  Rabelais  himself.^  Scott  has  found  the  only  excuse 
possible  for  the  extreme  cynicism,  which  could  thus  brave  the 
oommoneat  feeling  of  propriety,  in  the  fact  that  their  composition 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  writer  had  become  scarcely  responsible  for 
what  he  wrote ;  and,  also,  in  the  supposition  that  he  never  intended  them 
for  publication ;  but  that  the  indiscretion  of  his  friends,  or  the  avarice 
of  the  booksellers,  sent  them  abroad.  In  a  letter  to  Pope  (1731),  when 
enumerating  his  poetical  pieces,  he  adds  that  some  of  them  were  stolen 
copies.  Of  all  his  poems,  the  best  of  which  are  characterised  by  extra- 
ordinary correctness  of  versification,  wit,  and  naturalness,  almost 
unrivalled  in  their  way,  none  exhibit  finer  wit  than  the  verses  on  his  own 
death.  Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than  the  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  news  of  his  illness,  and  lastly  his  death,  is  received 
by  his  various  friends  :— 

<'  And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yean : 
*  He*8  older  than  ho  would  be  reckoned. 
And  well  remembers  Oharles  the  Second ! 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine, 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail — 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  haleg 

Jove,  armed  with  terrors,  bnrtt  the  skies, 
And  thunder  roars  and  lightning  flies ! 
Amased,  oonftised,  its  fate  unknown, 
The  world  stands  trembling  at  his  throne ! 
While  each  pale  sinner  hang  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said  i 
'Offending  race,  of  human  kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  kmming,  blind  i 
You,  who  through  frailty  stepped  aside. 
And  you  who  never  fell — through  pride; 
Tou,  who  in  different  sects  were  shammed* 
And  come  to  see  each  other  damned— 
(So,  some  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove*s  designs  than  you)— 
The  World's  mad  business  now  is  o'er. 
And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 
—I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools  I-^,  go,  you're  bit.' " 

1  These  Babelaisian  pieces  are  not  many  in  number— the  Xody's  Drtuing  Room,  Btrepkon 
and  Chloe  (the  most  coarse  and  offensive  of  all),  and  one  or  two  others.  Scxme  of  the  poems 
have  been  too  indiscriminately  classed  and  condemned  in  the  same  category  with  these, 
such  as  The  Legion  Club,  The  Flea  of  the  Amitied  (the  latter  published  as  a  broade^et,  in 
Dublin,  1731),  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  oflbnd  real  delicacy  of  filing. 


VERSES  ON  HIS  OWN  DEATH.  ^3 


Bat  now  he*s  quite  another  thing, 
I  wiah  he  may  hold  ont  to  Spring ! ' 
They  hug  themselveB,  and  reason  thus  i 

*  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  ns.' 

*<  In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes. 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes 
Some  g^at  misfortune  to  portend 
Ko  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how-d'yes  come  of  course. 
And  servants  answer,  worse  and  worse) 
Woald  please  them  better  than  to  tell 
That,  <  Qod  be  praised,  the  Dean  is  welV    . 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest : 

*  Ton  know  I  always  feared  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.' 

He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover, 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Tet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
J  nst  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  be  send, 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 

Before  the  passing-bell  beg^n. 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run  t 

*  Oh  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 
What  has  he  left,  and  who's  his  heirP' 

Hy  female  friends,  whose  tender  heartii 
Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts, 
Beceive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
<  The  Deian  is  dead  (pray  what  is  trumps  P  ) 
Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  I  , 

(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  Deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall-* 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call ! ) ' 

<  Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend?' 
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<  No,  Madam,  'tis  a  shockiDg  Bight, 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night  s 
My  Lady  Glnb  will  take  it  iU, 
If  he  shonid  fail  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loTed  the  Dean — (I  lead  a  heart), 
Bnt  dearest  friends,  they  say,  mnst  part. 
His  time  was  come :  he  ran  his  race— 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' "  ^ 

The  year  1736  marks  the  beginning  of  that  dark  period  in  bis  life, 
which,  in  1741,  culminated  in  mental  insanity.  Recent  scientific  investi- 
gation goes  to  prove  the  peculiar  disease,  that  at  length  eclipsed  his 
reason,  not  to  have  been  gradually  developing,  as  generally  inferred, 
but  to  have  beeii  the  immediate  consequence  of  paralysis.  Until  the 
paralysis  came,  while  suffering  often  the  greatest  torture  physically, 
and  failing  in  memory,  he  still  kept  possession  of  his  reason  and  oC 
most  of  his  mental  faculties.'  His  last  words,  in  writing,  he  addressed 
to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  superintended  his  household,  and 
attended  him  during  his  illness : — *•  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night, 
and  to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  con- 
founded that  I  cannot  express  the  mortification  I  am  under,  both  in  body 
and  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  not  in  torture ;  but  I  hourly  expect 
it.    ...    I  hardly  understand  one  word  I  write.    I  am  sure  my  days 

1  To  prerent  fiirther  propagation  of  sparloas  copies  of  these  Ver»c$  (In  1733  an  unaathor. 
ised  edition  had  appeared  in  London,  of  which  Swift  writes  to  Pope,  by];)erbolicaIly,  **  not 
a  single  line,  or  bit  of  a  line,  or  thought,  anyway  resembles  the  genaine  copy"),  the 
author  entrusted,  in  1738,  the  publication  to  his  friend.  Dr.  King,  Head  of  Bt.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford.  King,  under  date  January,  1739,  announces  that  they  are  at  length  in  the  prcM  t 
<*  but  I  am  in  great  fear,"  he  adds,  **  lest  you  shonid  dislike  the  liberties  1  have  taken  t 
although  I  have  done  nothing  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  those  among  your 
friends  who  love  and  esteem  you  most."  He  soon  afterwards  reports  their  extraordinary 
popularity.  The  liberty  taken  by  his  politic  editor  related  to  satirical  lines  in  the  MS., 
about  the  unfortunate  medals  (see  Swift's  letters  to  Mrs.  Howard),  and  a  reforvice  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  reference  to  tUe  medals  thas  appeared  in  MS.  t— 

**  He's  dead  you  say  t  then  let  him  rot  | 
I'm  glad  the  MedaU  viere  forgot  I 
I  promised  him,  Jcwn  :  hut  when  P 
X  only  wa$  the  PrimefUt  then. 
But  now,  as  consort  of  Me  King, 
You  know  *tis  quite  a  different  thing." 

(See  NoUi  and  Qumiet,  Feb.  6, 1881). 

s  Dr.  Wilde  (CloHng  T$ar§  cf  BwifP§  Life)  seems  flrtt  to  have  disputed  the  commonly 
received  belief  in  ordinary  insanity ;  and  to  have  attributed  his  mental  disease  to  brain 
pressure,  aggravated  I7  gastric  disorder.  He  shewed  that  it  was  paralysis  that  caused 
the  lethargy  (rather  than  ineanity,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  brain.  The 
latest  theory  assigns  the  deafness  and  giddiness  to  malformation  of  ttie  ear. 
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will  be  Tery  few — few  and  miserable  they  must  be."— (Jnly  26,  1740.) 
Five  years  more  of  acute  disorders,  and  he  at  last  obtained  the  final 
release  from  suffering  he  must  so  often  have  sighed  for,  on  October  19, 
1745,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  burial  took  place,  according  to 
his  instructions,  in  the  south  aisle  of  his  Cathedral,  and  in  the  same 
grave  with  Stella.^  The  inscription  upon  his  monument,  in  Latin, 
written  by  himself,  thus  reads : — '*  Here  is  deposited  the  body  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  S.TiP.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  where  Fierce 
Indignation  can  no  longer  lacerate  the  heart.  Go,  you  who  pass  by,  and 
imitate,  if  you  can,  a  strenuous  assertor  of  Freedom." 

Mentally,  morally,  physically  the  character  of  the  most  famous  of 
English  prose  Satirists  forms  one  of  the  strangest  compounds,  of  the 
most  contradictory  feelings  and  properties,  to  be  found  in  all  Literary 
history.  Professing  undisguised  and  unbounded  contempt,  and  even 
hatred,  for  his  own  species,  yet,*in  particular  instances,  he  sometimes 
discovered  much  benevolence  of  disposition.  An  advocate  of  political 
freedom,  and  a  hater  of  oppression  and  injustice,  in  general,  yet,  as 
a  churchman,  he  exhibited  bitter  hostility  towards  nonconformity. 
Somers  had  been  his  political  friend,  while  Atterbury  (if  not  Sache- 
verell)  seemed  to  be  his  ecclesiastical  model.  Himself  using  great  free- 
dom in  allusions  to  theological  creeds,  he  yet  professed  extreme  aversion 
for  free-thinkers  or  ** infidels."*  He  was  assiduous,  however,  in  every- 
thing belonging  to  his  ecclesiastical  office.  ''  In  his  [cathedral]  church," 
says  Johnson,  ^he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and 
distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner,  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem,  that 
it  might  not  be  negligently  performed."  Of  his  published  Sermons 
(given  by  him  in  MS.  to  Sheridan)  the  ninth  has  the  most  merit — On 
tlie  Causes  of  the  Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland — based  on  the  text : 
**  That  there  be  no  complaining  in  our  streets,  &c."  A  Sermon  of  a 
different  style,  in  a  somewhat  serio-comic  strain,  is  one  ^'  On  Sleeping  in 
Ohurch"— from  the  text  on  Eutyches.     "Some,"  laments  the  Dean, 

1 1>r.  Wilde,  In  his  Clofing  rear$  of  Swif^t  Life,  which  wm  raggested  hj  the  diBlnterment 
of  the  skeletons  of  Swift  and  Stella  in  1836,  Informs  na  that  the  skoUs  were  the  object  of 
the  greatest  eorlodty,  and  went  the  ronnds  of  several  drawing.rooms,  where  they  were 
examined  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

9  His  wellJcnown  esoteric  and  oonserratire  maxim,  perhaps,  best  exhibits  his  attl. 
inde  in  regard  to  matters  theological— Tii.i  that "  the  mass  of  men  art  as  capable  of  flying 
as  of  thinking." 
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**  lie  at  catch  to  ridicule  whatever  they  hear,  and,  with  much  wit  and 
humour,  provide  a  stock  of  laughter  by  furnishing  themselves  from  the 
pulpit.  But  of  all  misbehaviour  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  those 
who  come  here  to  sleep.  Opium  is  not  so  stupifying  to  many  persona 
as  an  afternoon  sermon.  Perpetual  custom  hath  so  brought  it  about, 
that  the  words  of  whatever  preacher  become  only  a  sort  of  uniform 
Bound  at  a  distance,  than  which  nothing  is  more  effectual  to  lull  the 
senses.  For  that  it  is  the  very  sound  of  the  sermon  which  bindeth  up 
their  faculties  is  manifest  from  hence,  because  they  all  awake  so  very 
regularly  as  soon  as  it  ceaseth,  and  with  much  devotion  receive  the 
blessing,  dozed  and  besotted  with  indecencies  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat." 
Far  from  being  a  libertine  in  sexual  morality,  and  severely  repressive 
of  all  obscenity  in  private  conversation  (as  we  are  assured),  he  yet,  in 
his  satires  and  poems,  frequently  transgressed  the  last  bounds  of 
decency  and  propriety.  While  extremely,  sometimes  unreasonably^ 
parcimonious  in  regard  to  his  personal  expenses,  he  yet  not  seldom 
shewed  the  greatest  generosity  towards  his  friends,  and  gave  ready 
assistance  to  the  poor.  And  (to  complete  the  antitheses  in  the  entire 
personality  of  Swift),  physically,  of  a  strong  and  powerful  frame,  and 
capable  of  the  most  vigorous  exercise,  he,  at  the  same  time,  suffered  in 
body,  as  well  as  in  mind,  agonies  of  torture. 

As  a  letter-writer  Swift  may  claim  a  place,  if  not  the  foremost,  at  least, 
among  the  foremost  in  that  species  of  writing.  In  the  order  of  time, 
indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  great  English  Utter- 
writers.  His  epistolary  correspondence  (for  the  letters  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  younger  days  are  few  and  comparatively  unimportant) 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentury,  when  the  somewhat 
pedantic  stiffness,  which  still  adhered  to  the  style  of  the  older  writers 
of  the  language,  had  given  place  to  the  greater  ease  and  elegance  of  the 
more  modern  manner.  The  Seventeenth  Century  had,  in  England,  pro- 
duced no  great  models  in  the  epistolary  style,  in  the  vernacular— with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Howell  (otherwise  an  obscure  writer),  who, 
in  the  earlier  half  of  that  oentury,  seems  to  have  anticipated,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  the  later  ease  and  naturalness  of  manner,  and  unarchaio 
freedom.  Of  Swift's  great  literary  contemporaries,  who  illustrated  the  two 
first  decades  of  the  new  century,  Addison  and  Steele,  the  former  was  not 
a  letter- writer ;  and  very  few  letters  of  his  which  have  been  preserved 
have  any  especial  interest  or  importance.  Those  which  we  have  of 
Steele  are,  chiefly,  amatory  missives.    With  the  laboured  and  artificial 
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manner  of  his  friend,  and  younger  contemporary.  Pope,  the  freedom, 
ease,  and  unconventional  naturalness  of  his  style  contrasts  con- 
spicuously, fie  used  to  say  of  himself  that,  when  he  began  a  letter,  he 
never  leaned  on  his  elbows  till  he  had  finished  it.  * 

Of  his  collected  letters,  as  published  in  the  ample,  bnt  incomplete, 
edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  next  to  the  famous  and  voluminous 
letters  to  Esther  Johnson,  those  written  to  his  most  familiar  friends, 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Sheridan,  as  might  be  expected,  are  among  the 
best  and  most  characteristic.  The  part  of  his  Correspondence  which 
would  have  had  more  attraction  'for  the  world  in  general — ^his  letters  to 
and  from  Esther  Johnson— with  the  exception  of  his  own  in  journal- 
form,  has  not  come  down  to  us,  destroyed,  it  seems,  by  himself,  with 
all  the  possible  secrets  it  might  have  revealed.  The  last  twenty-five 
letters  of  that  series  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  editor  of  The  Adventurer^ 
first  published,  depositing  them  in  the  British^  Museum.  The 
earlier  letters  were  published  subsequently,  and  less  faithfully, 
by  Deane  Swift.  As  for  the  letters  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  they 
possess  more  interest  for  the  biographer  than  for  the  reader,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  brief,  and  obscure  in  allusion.  Swift  was  a 
prolific  letter-writer,  and  his  correspondence,  in  print  or  in  manuscript, 
is  voluminous.  His  most  elaborate  biographer  (in  intention — for 
the  author's  death  prevented  the  completion  of  the  biography)  had 
access  to  a  large  number  of  unprinted  letters  (some  one  hundred  and 
fifty)— to  Knightly  Chetwode  of  Woodbroke  (1714-1731) ;  to  Archdeacon 
Wall;  to  Arbuthnot  and  others— which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 
Since  the  time  of  Scott  (1824)  very  few  additions  have  been  made, 
in  eofftense,  to  the  letters  published  up  to  that  time.  One  of  considerable 
curiosity  has  lately  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  in  Mr.  Graik's  Life — to 
Arbuthnot  (July  3,  1714),  with  references  to  Scrihlerus  and  political 
matters.  Two  or  three  letters  also,  of  interest,  to  Lord  Orrery  appear  in 
the  same  work.  Without  doubt,  the  most  important  addition  to  the  Hhlio^ 
gra^hy  of  Swift  is,  as  Mr.  Forster  describes  it,  "  the  large  paper  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Oidliver^  which  belonged  to  the  friend  (Gharles  Ford), 
who  carried  the  MS.,  with  so  much  m3rstery,  to  Benjamin  Motte,  the 
publisher,  interleaved  for  alterations  and  additions  by  the  author ;  and 
containing,  besides  all  the  changes,  erasures,  and  substitutions  adopted 
in  the  later  editions,  several  interesting  passages— mostly  in  the  voyage 

1  See  Scott's  TTorJkf  o/^wift.  Vol.  zn 
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•to  Laputa— which  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world." '  A  letter, 
of  highly  cnrions  interest,  to  Motte,  respecting  his  proposed  illastrations 
to  the  Travels,  is  now  printed  (it  is  believed),  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
*'  Forster  Collection  *'  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

The  handwriting  of  Swift,  differing  from  Pope's  bold  and  legible  hand, 
is  cramped  and  minute.  The  legibility  varies,  presumably,  with  the 
pen,  paper,  and  ink ;  but  its  minuteness  and  crampedness,  its  character- 
istics, often  make  a  word  here  and  there  almost,  if  not  al together, un- 
decypherable. 

t  Piefaoe  to  the  W  <4  Swift,  by  John  Forsi  ef«  187A. 
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To  Tss  Bbv.  John  Kendall.^ 

Moor  Park,  February  11,  1691-2. 

If  anything  made  me  wonder  at  your  letter,  it  was 
your  almost  inviting  me  to  do  so  in  the  beginning;  which, 
indeed,  grew  less  upon  knowing  the  occasion,  since  it  is  what  I 
have  heard  from  more  than  one  in  and  about  Leicester.  And 
for  the  friendship  between  us,  as  I  suppose  yours  to  be  real,  so 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  imagine  mine,  until  you  find  any 
cause  to  believe  it  pretended;  though  I  might  have  some 
quarrel  at  you  in  three  or  four  lines,  which  are  very  ill-bestowed 
in  complimenting  me.  And  as  to  that  of  my  great  prospects 
of  making  my  fortune,  on  which  as  your  kindness  only  looks  on 
the  best  side,  so  my  own  cold  temper,  and  unconfined  humour,  is 
a  much  greater  hindrance  than  any  fear  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  letter. 

I  shall  speak  plainly  to  you,  that  the  very  observations  I 
made,  with  going  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Universit/,  have  taught 
me  experience  enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I  settle  my 
fortune  in  the  world,  which  I  am  sure  will  not  be  in  some 
years;  and  even  then  itself  [sic],  I  am  so  hard  to  please,  that  I 
suppose  I  shall  put  it  off  to  the  other  world.  How  all  that 
suits  with  my  behaviour  to  the  woman  in  hand,  *  you  may  easily 
imagine,  when  you  know  there  is  something  in  me  which  must 

1  Vicar  of  ThoTDtoo,  in  Leicestershire. — Scott.    He  had  written,  it  Beems^  a 
letter  of  advice  io  regard  to  Swift's  love  afifair  with  Miss  Jones. 

«See  Life  qf  Swift. 
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be  employed,  and,  when  I  am  alone,  turns  all  for  want  of 
practice  into  speculation  and  thought ;  insomuch  that,  these 
seven  weeks  I  have  been  here,  I  have  writ  and  burnt,  and  writ 
again,  upon  all  manner  of  subjects — more,  perhaps,  than  any 
man  in  England.  And  this  is  it  which  a  great  person  of 
honour  in  Ireland  ^  (who  was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  look 
into  my  mind)  used  to  tell  me,  that  my  mind  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I  would  not  give  it 
employment.  It  is  this  humour  that  makes  me  so  busy,  when  I 
am  in  company,  to  turn  all  that  way ;  and,  since  it  commonly 
ends  in  talk,  whether  it  be  love  or  common  conversation,  it  is 
all  alike.  This  is  so  common,  that  I  could  remember  twenty  women 
in  my  life,  to  whom  I  have  behaved  myself  just  the  same  way  ; 
and,  I  profess,  without  any  other  design  than  that  of  entertain, 
ing  myself  when  I  am  very  idle,  or  when  something  goes  amiss 
in  my  affairs.  This  I  always  have  done  as  a  man  of  the  world,* 
when  I  had  no  design  for  anything  grave  in  it,  and  what  I 
thought,  at  worst,  a  harmless  impertinence.  But,  whenever  I 
begin  to  take  sober  resolutions,  or,  as  now,  to  think  of  enter- 
ing into  the  Church,  I  never  fomid  it  would  be  hard  to  put  off 
this  kind  of  folly  at  the  porch. 

Besides,  perhaps,  in  so  general  a  conversation  among  that 
sex,  I  might  pretend  a  little  to  understand  where  I  am  when  I  am 
going  to  chooBe  for  a  wife ;  and  though  the  cunning  sharper  of  the 
town  may  have  a  cheat  put  upon  him,  yet  it  must  be  cleanlier 
carried  than  this,  which  you  think  I  am  going  to  top  upon 
myself.  And,  truly,  if  you  knew  how  metaphysical  I  am  that 
way,  you  would  little  fear  I  should  venture  on  one  who  has  given 
so  much  occasion  to  tongues ;  for,  though  the  people  is  a  lying 
8ort  of  beast  (and,  I  think,  in  Leicester  above  all  parts  that  I 
ever  was  in),  yet  they  seldom  talk  without  some  glimpse  of  a 

'  His  earl  J  patron,  Lord  Berkeley. 

*  Swift,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  now  not  more  than  twenty-three  years 
of  ase. 
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reason,  which  I  declare  (so  iinpardonably  jealous  I  am)  to  be  a 
sufficient  cause  for  me  to  hate  any  woman  any  farther  than  a 
bare  acquaintance.  Among  alltheyoimg  gentlemen  that  I  have 
known,  who  have  ruined  themselves  by  marrjdng  (which,  I 
assure  you,  is  a  great  number),!  have  made  this  general  rule — 
that  they  are  either  young,  raw,  and  ignorant  scholars  who,  for 
want  of  knowing  company,  believe  every  silk  petticoat  includes 
an  angel ;  or,  else,  these  have  been  a  sort  of  honest  young  men 
who,  perhaps,  are  too  literal  in  rather  marrying  than  burning, 
and  entail  a  misery  on  themselves  and  posterity  by  an  over- 
acting modesty.  I  think  I  am  very  far  excluded  from  listing 
under  either  of  these  two  heads.  I  confess  I  have  known  one  or 
two  men  of  sense  enough  who,  inclined  to  frolics,  have  married 
and  ruined  themselves  out  of  a  maggot.  But  a  thousand  house- 
hold  thoughts,  which  always  drive  matrimony  out  of  my  mind 
whenever  it  chances  to  come  there,  will,  I  am  sure,  frighten 
me  from  that.  Besides  that  I  am  naturally  temperate,  and 
never  engaged  in  the  contrary,  which  usually  produces  these 
effects. 

Your  hints  at  particular  stories  I  do  not  understand ;  and, 
having  never  heard  them  but  so  hinted,  thought  it  proper  to 
give  you  this,  to  shew  you  how  I  thank  you  for  your  regard  of 
me  ;  and,  I  hope,  my  carriage  will  be  so  as  my  friends  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  the  name.  ^  I  should  not  have  behaved  myself 
after  that  manner  I  did  in  Leicester,  if  I  had  not  valued  my  own 
entertainment  beyond  the  obloquy  of  a  parcel  of  very  wretched 
fools,  which  I  solemnly  pronoimce  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester 
to  be,  and  so  I  contented  myself  with  retaliation.     I  hope  you 

>  M  This  sentence,"  observes  Scott,  *Mb  very  inaoonTate'*(gnimmatioal1y).  But 
it  is  singular  that  his  principal  editor  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
call  attention  to  this  particular  sentence,  which,  by  comparison  with  many 
other  sentences  of  Swift,  might  almost  escape  the  oensnre  of  a  Liudiey 
Murray  or  even  Cobbctt.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  admired  English  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  not  excepting  Addison  or  Goldsmith,  are 
remarkable  more  for  ease  of  style  than  for  grammatical  correctness. 
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will  forgive  this  trouble ;  and  so,  with  my  service  to  your  good 
wife,  I  am,  good  cousin,  your  very  affectionate  friend  and 
servant. 


To  Mil.  WiLiJCAM  Swift.' 

Moor  Park,  Nov.  29,  1692. 

My  sister  has  told  me  you  was  pleased  (when  she  was 
here)  to  wonder  I  did  so  seldom  write  to  you.  I  hope  you  have 
been  so  kind  to  impute  it  neither  to  ill-manners  or  disrespect. 
I  have  always  thought  that  sufficient  from  one  who  has  always 
been  but  too  troublesome  to  you.  Besides,  I  know  your  aver- 
sion  to  impertinence,  ^  and  God  knows  so  very  private  a  life  as 
mine  can  furnish  a  letter  with  little  else ;  for  I  often  am  two  or 
three  months  without  seeing  anybody  besides  the  family ;  and  now 
my  sister  is  gone,  I  am  likely  to  be  more  solitary  than  before. 

I  am  still  to  thank  you  for  your  care  in  my  testimonium  ;" 
and  it  is  to  very  good  purpose,  for  I  never  was  more  satisfied 
than  in  the  behaviour  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  me.  I 
had  all  the  civilities  I  could  wish  for,  and  so  many  substantial 
favours,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  have  been  more  obliged  in  a  few 
weeks  to  strangers  than  ever  I  was  in  seven  years  to  Dublin 
College.  I  am  not  to  take  orders  till  the  King  gives  me  a 
prebend ;  and  Sir  William  Temple,  though  he  promises  me  the 
certainty  of  it,  yet  is  less  forward  than  I  could  wish,*  because,  I 

1  The  Qticle  of  the  writer,  living  in  Ireland. 

*  Used,  of  coarse,  in  it6et^*mological  and  proper  meaning — matter  which  is 
not  to  the  purpose. 

'  For  the  certificate  of  his  degree,  in  conspquenoe  of  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted ad  eundem  at  Oxford,  Jnne  14,  1692. — Deane  Swift. 

*  Hero  are  the  gronndsof  a  quarrel  which  happened  between  him  and  Sir 
W.  Temple  in  1694.— D.  S. 
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suppose,  he  believes  I  shall  leave  him ;  and,  upon  some  accounts, 
he  thinks  me  a  little  necessary  to  him.  If  I  were  affording 
entertainment,  or  doing  you  any  satisfaction  by  my  letters,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  perform  it  that  way,  as  I  am  bound  to  do 
it  by  all  others. 

I  am  sorry  my  fortune  should  fling  me  so  far  from  the  best 
of  my  relations ;  but  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  happiness  to  see 
you  some  time  or  other.  Pay  my  humble  service  to  my  good 
aunt,  and  the  rest  of  my  relations,  if  you  please. 


To  Mb.  Dbane  Swipt.* 

Leicester,  June  3,  1694. 

I  received  your  kind  letter  to-day  from  your  sister,  and  am 
very  glad  to  find  you  will  spare  time  from  business  so  far  as  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  one  you  have  none  at  all  with  but  friend- 
ship, which,  as  the  world  passes,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  idlest 
things  in  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  sally  out  of  your  road,  and 
take  notice  of  curiosities,  of  which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  part, 
and  desire  you  to  set  by  some  idle  minutes  for  a  commerce 
which  shall  ever  be  dear  to  me ;  and,  from  so  good  an  observer  as 
you  may  easily  be,  cannot  fail  of  being  useful.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  so  much  superstition  in  a  country  so  given  to  trade.  I  half 
used  to  think  those  two  to  be  incompatible.  Not  that  I 
utterly  dislike  your  processions  for  rain  or  fair  weather  which, 
as  trifling  as  they  are,  yet  have  good  effects,  to  quiet  conmion 
heads,  and  infuse  a  gaping  devotion  among  the  rabble.  But 
your  burning  the  old  woman — unless  she  were  a  duenna — I  shall 

>  A  coofliii  of  Dr.  Swift,  then  at  Lisbon. — 8. 
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never  be  reconciled  to ;  ^  though  it  is  easily  observed  that  nations, 
which  have  most  gallantry  to  the  young,  are  ever  the  severest 
upon  the  old.  ^  I  have  not  leisure  to  descant  further  upon  your 
pleasing  letter,  nor  anything  to  return  you  from  so  barren  a  scene 
as  this,  which  I  shall  leave  in  four  days  toward  my  journey  for 
Ireland.  I  had  designed  a  letter  to  my  cousin  Willoughby ;  ^ 
and  the  last  favour  he  has  done  me  requires  a  great  deal  of 
acknowledgment.  But  the  thought  of  my  sending  so  many 
before  has  made  me  believe  it  enough  to  trust  you  with  delivering 
my  best  thanks  to  him.  My  mother  desires  her  best  love  to  him 
and  to  you,  with  both  our  services  to  my  cousin  his  wife. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  left  Sir  William  Temple  a  month  ago, 
just  as  I  foretold  it  to  you ;  and  everything  happened  thereupon 
exactly  as  I  guessed.  He  t^as  extremely  angry  I  left  him ;  and 
yet  would  not  oblige  himself  any  farther  than  upon  my  good 
behaviour,  nor  would  promise  anything  firmly  to  me  at  all,  so 
that  everybody  judged  I  did  best  to  leave  him.  I  design  to  be 
ordained  in  September  next,  and  make  what  endeavours  I  can 
for  something  in  the  Church.  I  wish  it  may  ever  lie  in  my 
cousin's  way  ot  yours  to  have  interest  to  bring  me  in  Chaplain 
of  the  Factory  [at  Lisbon].  If  anything  offers  from  Dublin, 
that  may  serve  either  to  satisfy  or  divert  you,  I  will  not  fail  of 
contributing,  and  giving  you  constant  intelligence  from  thence 
of  whatever  you  shall  desire. — I  am  your  affectionate  cousin  and 
i^ervant. 

1  Whether  she  were  Jew,  Protestant,  or  Witoh  does  not  appear— or,  whether 
the  baming  happened  in  an  Avio-da-U,  each  as  that  so  admirably  desoribed  ih 
the  Ingoldshy  Legends :  the  "  receipt  for  a  Prince  of  the  Astarias"  prescribed  by 
the  Archbishop,  which,  however,  as  is  well-known,  resnlted  in  the  production 
of  two  Infantas,  in  place  of  one  Infante, 

*  Swift  cannot  have  stadied  very  attentively  either  the  History  of  the  Holy 
Office  or  the  Annals  of  Diabolism  and  Witchcraft.  Otherwise,  he  would  have 
found  that  young  as  well  as  old  women  have  been  very  numerous  victima. 

*  A  very  considerable  merchant  at  Lisbon.-^D.  S. 
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To  THE  Bey.  Db.  Tisdall.* 

London,  Dec.  16,  1703. 

I  put  great  violence  on  myself  in  abstaining  all  this  while 
from  treating  you  with  politics.  I  wish  you  had  been  here  for 
ten  days,  during  the  highest  and  warmest  reign  of  party  and  faction 
that  I  ever  knew  or  read  of,  upon  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity ;  which,  two  days  ago,  was  upon  the  first  reading 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  ^  It  was  so  universal,  that  I  observed  the 
dogs  in  the  streets  much  more  contumelious  and  quarrelsome 
than  usual ;  and,  the  very  night  before  the  Bill  went  up,  a  com- 
mittee of  Whig  and  Tory  cats  had  a  very  warm  and  loud  debate 
upon  the  roof  of  our  house. 

But  why  should  we  wonder  at  that,  when  the  very  ladies  are 
split  asunder  into  High-Church  and  Low,  ^  and,  out  of  zeal  for 
religion,  have  hardly  time  to  say  their  prayers.  .  .  For  the  rest, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Clergy,  with  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  violent  for  this  Bill.  As  great  a 
majority  of  the  Lords,  among  whom  all  the  Bishops  but  four, 
were  against  it:  the  Court  and  the  Babble  (as  extremes  often 
agree)  were  trimmers.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  men's  thoughts 
of  it  in  Ireland.     For  myself,  I  am  much  at  a  loss,  though  I  was 

1  Ad  Lrish  Chnrch  dignitary  (and  a  friend  of  Swift),  a  anitor  of  Eather 
Johnaon'a.  Thia  letter  waa  written  when  Swift  waa  unwilling  to  have 
the  appearance  of  diaconntenanoing  addreaaea,  which  we  cannot  aappoae 
him  deeirona  ahonld  aaoceed.  In  a  anbaeqnent  letter  to  the  aanie  peraon  we 
ahall  find  him  vindicating  himaelf  from  a  charge  of  diaaimulation  in  this 
particular. — 8. 

'The  BiU  ag^inat  Occaaional  Conform  it j,  a  fayonrite  measure  with  the 
Toriea,  aa  tending  to  enforce  the  Teat  Act  againat  even  thoae  diaaentors  who 
were  willing,  oocaaionally,  to  take  the  sacrament  acoordiDg  to  the  ritaal  of  the 
Chnrch,  waa  revived  with  great  keenneaa  in  1703,  and  carried  in  the  Hoaao 
of  Commona,  bat  thrown  oat  bj  the  Lorda.  The  debates  on  both  aidea  were 
condactod  with  great  apirit  and  ability. — S. 

*  Or,  in  the  langaage  of  the  Lilliputian  ladiea  and  charohraen,  High-Heels 
and  Low-Heels, 
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mightily  urged  by  some  great  people  to  publish  my  opinion.  I 
cannot  but  think  (if  men's  highest  assurances  are  to  be  believed), 
that  several,  who  were  against  this  Bill,  do  love  the  Church  and 
do  hate  and  despise  Presbytery.  I  put  it  close  to  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  just  as  the  Bill  was  going  up,  who  assured  me,  in 
the  most  solenm  manner,  that  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  the 
rejecting  this  Bill  would  hurt  the  Church,  or  do  kindness  to  the 
Dissenters,  he  would  lose  his  right  hand  rather  than  speak 
against  it.  The  like  profession  I  had  from  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  ^  my  Lord  Somers,  and  some  others :  so  that  I  know 
not  what  to  think,  and,  therefore,  shall  think  no  more — and  you 
will  forgive  my  saying  so  much  on  a  matter  that  all  our  heads 
have  been  so  full  of,  to  a  degree  that,  while  it  was  on  the  anvil, 
nothing  else  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  I  shall  return 
in  two  months,  in  spite  of  my  heart.  I  have  here  the  best 
friends  in  nature — only  want  that  little  circumstance  of  favour 
and  power.     But  nothing  is  so  civil  as  a  cast  courtier. 

Pray,  let  the  ladies^  know  I  had  their  letter,  and  will  answer 
it  soon,  and  that  I  obeyed  Mrs.  Johnson's  conmiands,  and  waited 
on  her  mother  and  other  friend.  You  may  add,  if  you  please, 
that  they  advise  her  clearly  to  be  governed  by  her  friends  there 
about  the  renewing  her  lease,  and  she  may  have  her  mortgage 
taken  up  here  whenever  she  pleases,  for  the  payment  of  her  fine; 
and  that  we  have  a  project  for  putting  out  her  money  in  a 
certain  lady's  hands  for  annuities,  if  the  Parliament  goes  on 
with  them,  and  she  likes  it. 

I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson.  It  is  a  new. 
fashioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bUe.  You 
must  ask  a  bantering  question,  or  tell  some  damned  lie  in  a 

1  The  celebrated  Gilbert  Bamet  He  headed  the  smaU  majoritj  of  bishops 
who  voted  against  the  bill. — S. 

*  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dinglej,  who  were  now  in  Ireland.  In  Swift's  daj 
unmarried  as  well  as  married  women  had  the  prefix  Mn^^^MUs,  at  that  time, 
bore  an  nnoomplimentary  meaning. 
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serious  manner,  and  then  she  will  answer  or  speak  as  if  you 
were  in  earnest, — and  then  cry  you,  "  Madam,  there's  a  bite.'' 
I  would  not  have  you  undervalue  this,  for  it  is  the  constant 
amusement  in  Court,  and  everywhere  else  among  the  great 
people ;  and  I  let  you  know  it,  in  order  to  have  it  obtain  among 
you.  and  teach  you  a  new  refinement. 


To  THB  Rev.  Dr.  Tisdall. 

London,  Feb.  3,  1703-4. 

I  am  content  you  should  judge  the  order  of  friendship  you 
are  in  with  me  by  my  writing  to  you ;  and,  accordingly,  you 
will  find  yourself  the  first  after  the  ladies ;  ^  for  I  never  write  to 
any  other,  either  friend  or  relation,  till  long  after.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  paragraph  you  mean  in  my  former,  that  was 
calculated  for  the  Lord  Primate,  ^  or  how  you  could  shew  it  him 
without  being  afraid  he  might  expect  to  see  the  rest.  *  But  I 
will  take  better  methods  another  time,  and  you  shall  never, 
while  you  live,  receive  a  syllable  from  me  fit  to  be  shewn  to  a 
Lord  Primate,  unless  it  be  yourself.  Montaigne  was  angry  to 
see  his  Essays  lie  in  the  parlour  window,  and  therefore  wrote  a 
chapter  that  forced  the  ladies  to  keep  it  in  their  closets.  After 
some  such  manner  I  shall  henceforth  use  you  in  my  letters,  by 
making  them  lit  to  be  seen  by  none  but  yourself, 

^  Miss  JohDson  and  Mrs.  Dingley, 

I  Dr.  Narciraas  Marsh — S. 

*  Tisdall  probablj  alladed  to  the  passage  in  Swift's  letter,  whioh  mentioned 
the  professions  made  bj  Lord  Peterborongh,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Lord 
Somers,  and  others,  of  their  seal  for  the  Church ;  and  he  might  think  the 
lightest  part  of  the  letter  too  jooalar  for  the  Primate's  eye,  the  sabject  oon- 
•idered — 8. 
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I  am  extremely  concerned  to  find  myself  unable  to  persuade 
you  into  a  true  opinion  of  your  own  littleness,  nor  make  you 
treat  me  with  more  distance  and  respect;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  find  all  your  little  pretensions  are  owing  to  the  credit 
you  pretend  with  two  ladies  who  came  from  England.  I  allow, 
indeed,  the  chambers  in  William  Street  ^  to  be  Little  England 
by  their  influence ;  as  an  Ambassador's  house,  wherever  it  is, 
hath  all  the  privileges  of  his  master's  dominions  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  you  wrote  the  letter  in  their  room,  or  their  company  (for  in 
this  matter  their  room  is  as  good  as  their  company),  I  will 
indulge  you  a  little.  Then  for  the  Irish  legs  you  reproach  me 
with,  I  defy  you.  I  had  one,  indeed,  when  I  left  your  island  ; 
but  that  which  made  it  Irish  is  spent  and  evaporated,  and  I  look 
upon  myself  now  as  upon  a  new  foot 

You  seem  to  talk  with  great  security  of  your  establishment 
near  the  ladies ;  though,  perhaps,  if  you  knew  what  they  say  of 
you  in  their  letters  to  me,  you  would  change  your  opinion  both 
of  them  and  yourself.  A  hite — and  now  you  talk  of  a  6i^,  I 
am  ashamed  of  the  ladies  being  caught  by  you,  when  I  had 
betrayed  you,  and  given  them  warning.  I  had  heard  before  of 
the  choking,  but  never  of  the  jest  in  Church.  You  may  find 
from  thence  that  women's  prayers  are  things  perfectly  by  rote,  as 
they  put  on  one  stocking  after  another,  and  no  more. — But  if 
she  be  good  at  blunders,  she  is  as  ready  at  come.o£Es ;  and  to 
pretend  her  senses  were  gone  was  a  very  good  argument  she 
had  them  about  her.  You  seem  to  be  mighty  proud  (as  you 
have  reason,  if  it  be  true)  of  the  part  you  have  in  the  ladies' 
good  graces-— especially  of  her  you  call  the  'party.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  to  know  it:  but, since  it  is  an  evil  I  cannot 
remedy,  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  A  cast  mistress  went  to  her 
rival,  and  expostulated  with  her  for  robbing  her  of  her  lover. 
After  a  long  quarrel,  finding  no  good  to  be  done — **  Well,"  says 

^  The  street,  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  two  ladiet  lired  while  in  the  Irish 
capital. 
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the  abdicated  lady,  "keep  him,  and  ..."  "No,"  says 
the  other,  "  that  will  not  be  altogether  so  convenient.  How- 
ever, to  oblige  you,  I  will  do  something  that  is  very  near  it." — 
Dixi.  ^  I  am  mightily  afraid  the  ladies  are  very  idle,  and  do 
not  mind  their  book.  Pray,  put  them  upon  their  reading ;  and 
be  always  teaching  something  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  because  she  is 
good  at  comprehending,  remembering,  and  retaining.  I  wonder 
she  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  let  the  first  word  she  could  speak, 
after  choking,  be  a  pun.  I  differ  from  you;  and  believe  the 
pun  was  just  coming  up,  but  met  with  the  crumbs,  and  so, 
struggling  for  the  wall,  could  neither  of  them  get  by,  and,  at 
last,  came  both  out  together.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear  you 
talk  of  Mrs.  Dingley's  blunders,  when  she  has  sent  me  a  list 
with  above  a  dozen  of  yours,  that  have  kept  me  alive,  and  I 
hope  will  do  so  till  I  have  them  again  from  the  fountain-head. 
I  desire  Mrs.  Johnson  only  to  forbear  punning  after  the  Finglas 
rate,  when  Dilly  ^  was  at  home.     .     .     . 

I  will  not  buy  you  any  pamphlets,  unless  you  will  be  more 
particular  in  telling  me  their  names  or  their  natures,  because  they 
are  usually  the  vilest  things  in  Nature.  Leslie  has  written  several 
of  late,  violent  against  Presbyterians  and  Low-Churchmen.  If 
I  had  credit  enough  with  you,  you  should  never  write  but  upon 
some  worthy  subject,  and  with  long  thought.  But  I  look  upon 
you  as  under  a  terrible  mistake,  if  you  think  you  cannot  be 
enough  distinguished  without  writing  for  the  public.  Preach, 
preach,  preach,  preach,  preach,  preach :  that  is  certainly  your 
talent ;  and  you  will  some  years  hence  have  time  enough  to  be  a 
writer.  I  tell  you  what  I  am  content  you  should  do.  Choose 
any  subject  you  please,  and  write  for  your  private  diversion,  or 
by  way  of  trial;    but  be  not  hasty  to  write  for   the  world. 

1  In  the  indifference,  affectedly  expressed  by  this  coarse  hnmour,  Swift  was 
probably  not  more  serious  than  Hamlet  in  the  jests  which  he  breaks  npon 
Ophelia.— 8. 

■  The  Rev.  Dillon  Ashe,  a  celebrated  punster.    See  the  Art  of  Punmnq, — 3 

o 
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Besides,  who  that  has  a  spirit  would  write  in  such  a  scene  as 
Ireland  1  You  and  I  will  talk  an  hour  on  these  matters.  Pox 
on  the  Dissenters  and  Independents  I  I  would  as  soon  trouble 
my  head  to  write  against  a  louse  or  a  flea.  I  tell  you  what :  I 
wrote  against  the  Bill  that  was  against  Occasional  Conformity ; 
but  it  came  too  late  by  a  day,  so  I  would  not  print  it.  But  you 
may  answer  it  if  you  please ;  for  you  know  you  and  I  are  Whig 
and  Tory :  and,  to  cool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the 
Queen  and  Court,  and  House  of  Lords,  and  half  the  Commons 
almost,  are  Whigs;  and  the  number  daily  increases.  I  desire 
my  humble  service  to  the  Primate,  whom  I  have  not  written  to, 
having  not  had  opportunity  to  perform  that  business  he  em- 
ployed  me  in :  but  shall  soon,  now  the  days  are  longer.  We 
are  all  here  in  great  impatience  at  the  King  of  Spain's  ^  delay, 
who  yet  continues  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  My  humble  service  to 
Dean  Rjrves,  Dilly,  Jones,  and  other  friends.  And,  I  assure  you, 
nobody  can  possibly  be  more,  or  I  believe  is  half  so  entirely, 
yours  as,  &c. 


To  AncHBisHOP  Kino.* 

London,  Feb.  12,  1707-8. 
Having  written  what  I  had  of  business   about  three   posts 
ago  (whereof  I  wait  an  answer),  perhaps  it  may  be  some  amuse- 

1  The  Arclidoke  Charles,  who  then  assnined  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  and 
was  wind-bonnd  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  his  way  to  conquer  that  kingdom. — S. 

s  This  letter  narrates  the  result  of  the  artfal  scheme  laid  by  Robert  Barley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Mashara,  Queen  Anne*8 
new  favonrite,  who  had  succeeded  tc  the  ascendency  over  her  mind  possessed 
by  the  Dnohess  of  Marlborongh,  to  displace  the  Whig  Ministry  nnder  which 
he  was  Secretary.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  with  what  coolness  Swift 
writes  of  the  failure  of  this  project,  which,  when  successfully  renewed  in 
1711,  formed  the  administration  of  which  he  was  the  wannest  defender. — S. 
Ilarley  had  lately  seceded  from  the  Whigs, 
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meut  to  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  hear  some  particulars  about 
the  turns  we  have  had  at  Court, 

Yesterday  the  Seals  were  taken  from  Mr.  Harley,    and  Sir 
Thomas  Hansel  gave  up  his  Staff.     They  went  to  Kensington 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  came  back  immediately,   and 
went  together  into   the   House  of  Commons.      Mr.   St.  John 
designs  to  lay  down  in  a  few  days,  as  a  friend  of  his  told  me, 
though  he  advised  him  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  talk  that  Mr. 
Bruges,  and  Mr.  Coke,  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  with  some  others, 
will  do  the  like.     Mr.  Harley  had  been  some  time,  with  the 
greatest  art  imaginable,  carrying  on  an  intrigue  to  ulter  the 
Ministry,  and  began  with  no  less  an  enterprise  than  that  of 
removing  the  Lord  Treasurer,  ^  and  had  nearly  affected  it,  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Masham,  one  of  the  Queen's  Dressers,  who  was 
a  great  and  a  growing  favourite  of  much  industry  and  insinua. 
tion.     It  went  so  far,  that  the  Queen  told  Mr.  St.  John,  a  week 
ago,  that  "  she  was  resolved  to  part  with  Lord  Treasurer,"  and 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  she 
read  to  him,  to  that  purpose :  and  she  gave  St.  John  leave  to 
tell  it  about  the  town,  which  he  did  without  any  reserve ;  and 
Harley  told  a  friend  of  mine  a  week  ago,  that  he  was  never 
safer  in  favour  or  employment. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Duke  of 
Marlborough  went  out  of  the  [Privy]  Council ;  and  Harley 
delivered  a  memorial  to  the  Queen,  relating  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  War,  ^  upon  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  rose,  and  said,  "  If 
her  Majesty  suffered  that  fellow  (pointing  to  Harley)  to  treat 
affairs  of  the  War,  without  advice  of  the  General,  he  could  not 
serve  her,"  and  so  left  the  Council.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
though  in  milder  words,  spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  So  did 
most  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  next  day  the  Queen  was  prevailed 

1  Lord  GodolphiD. 

Then  raging  on  the  Continent  between  the  allied  English  and  Anstriao 
armies  and  the  French. 
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upon  to  turn  him  out,  though  the  Seals  were  not  delivered  till 
yesterday.  It  was  likewise  said  that  Mrs.  Masham  is  forbid  the 
Court:  but  this  I  have  no  assurance  of.  Seven  Lords  of  tlie 
Whig  party  are  appointed  to  examine  Gregg,  ^  who  lies  con- 
demned in  Newgate ;  and  a  certain  Lord  of  the  Council  told  me 
yesterday  that  there  are  endeavours  to  bring  in  Harley  as  a 
party  in  that  business,  and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  an  impeachment. 
All  this  business  has  been  much  fomented  by  a  Lord,  whom 
Harley  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  impeaching  some  years 
ago.  The  Secretary  always  dredded  him,  and  made  all  imagin- 
able advances  to  be  reconciled,  but  could  never  prevail,  which 
made  him  say  yesterday  to  some  one  who  told  it  to  me,  "  that 
he  had  laid  his  neck  under  their  feet,  and  they  trod  upon 
it." 

I  am  just  going  this  morning  to  visit  that  Lord,  who  has  a 
very  free  way  of  telling  what  he  cares  not  who  hears;  and, 
if  I  can  learn  any  more  particulars  worth  telling,  you  shall  have 
them.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  or  heard  such  divisions  and 
complications  of  parties  as  there  have  been  for  some  time.  You 
sometimes  see  the  extremes  of  Whig  and  Tory  driving  on  the 
same  thing.  I  have  heard  the  chief  Whigs  blamed  by  their  own 
party  for  want  of  moderation,  and  I  know  a  Whig  Lord,  in 
good  employment,  who  voted  with  the  highest  Tories  against 
the  Court,  and  the  Ministry  with  whom  he  is  nearly  allied.  My 
Lord  Peterborow's  affair  ^  is  yet  upon  the  anvil,  and  what  they 
will  beat  it  out  to  no  man  can  tell.  It  is  said  that  Harley  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  an  entire  new  Ministry,  and  the  men  are 
named  to  whom  the  several  appointments  were  to  be  given. 
And,  though  his  project  has  miscarried,  it  is  reckoned  the 
greatest  piece  of  Court-skill  that  has  been  acted  these  many 

1  Gregg  was  an  under  olerk  in  Barley's  office,  who  had  carried  on  a  traitor- 
OQB  correspondence  with  France,  for  which  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  fix  some  degree  of  connivance  upon  Harley 
himself. — S. 

I  A  threatened  impeachment  for  his  conduct  in  Spain. 
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years.  I  have  heard  nothing  since  morning  but  that  the 
Attorney^  either  has  laid  down,  or  will  do  it  in  a  few 
days. 


A  Monsieur  Monsikub  Hunter." 

Gcntilhomme  Anglois  b.  Paris, 

London,  Jan.  12,  1708-9. 

« 

I  know  no  people  so  ill-used  by  your  men  of  business  as 
their  intimate  friends.  About  a  fortnight  after  Mr.  Addison 
had  received  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  he  first 
told  me  of  it  with  an  air  of  recollection,  and,  after  ten  days 
farther  of  grace,  thought  fit  to  give  it  me ;  so  you  know  where 
to  fix  the  whole  blame  that  it  was  no  sooner  acknowledged. 
'Tis  a  delicate  expedient  you  prisoners  have  of  diverting  your- 
selves in  an  enemy's  country,  for  which  other  men  would  be 
hanged.  I  am  considering  whether  there  be  no  way  of  disturb- 
ing your  quiet  by  writing  some  dark  matter,  that  may  give  the 
French  Court  a  jealousy  of  you.  I  suppose  Monsieur 
Chamillard,  or  some  of  his  commissaries,  must  have  this  letter 
interpreted  to  them  before  it  comes  to  your  hands ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  here  think  good  to  warn  them,  that,  if  they  exchange  you 
xmder  six  of  their  Lieutenant-Generals,  they  will  be  losers  by  the 
bargain.  But  that  they  may  not  mistake  me,  I  do  not  mean  as 
Viceroy  de  Virginia,  mais  comme  le  Colonel  Himter.  I  would 
advise  you  to  be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  not  fall  in 
love;  because  I  have  a  scruple,  whether  you  can  keep  your 
parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the  ladies:    at  least,  it 

^  Sir    Simon    Harconrt,   afterwards   Lord   Harcourt,   and   ChanceUor   in 
Barley's  Administration. — 8. 

>  Colonel  Uuntcr,  then  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Paris. 
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will  be  scandalous  for  a  free  Briton  to  drag  two  chains  at  once. 
I  presume,  yo\i  have  the  liberty  of  Paris  and  fifty  miles 
round,  and  have  a  very  light  pair  of  fetters,  contrived  to  ride  or 
dance  in,  and  see  Versailles  and  every  place  else  except 
St.  Germain.  ^  I  hear  the  ladies  call  you  already  notre  pristnu 
nler  Hunter^  le  plus  honncte  garQon  du  mon^e.  Will  you 
French  yet  own  us  Britons  to  be  a  brave  people  ?  Will  they 
allow  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  be  a  great  general  1  Or,  are 
they  all  as  partial  as  their  Gazetteers  1  Have  you  yet  met  any 
French  Colonel  \^hom  you  remember  to  have  formerly  knocked 
from  his  horse,  or  shivered,  at  least,  a  lance  against  his  breast, 
plate?  Do  you  know  the  wounds  you  have  given,  when  you 
see  the  scars  1  Do  you  salute  your  old  enemies  with  "  Stetimus 
tela  aspera  contra,  Contulimusque  manus  "  ?  ^  Vou8  aavez  que 
Monsieur  d'Addiaon,  notre  bon  ami^  est  fait  Secretaire  d'£tat 
d'Irlande',  and,  unless  you  make  haste  over  and  get  me  my 
Virginian  bishopric,  he  will  persuade  me  to  go  with  him,  for 
the  Vienna  project  is  off ;  ^  which  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  design  I  had  of  displaying  my  politics  at  the  Emperor's 
Court.  I  do  not  like  the  subject  you  have  assigned  me  to  enter- 
tain you  with.  Crowder  is  sick,  to  the  comfort  of  all  quiet 
people,  and  Frowde  is  reveur  a  peindre.  *  Mr.  Addison  and 
I  often  drink  your  health,  and  this  day  I  did  it  with  Will  Pate, 
a  certain  adorer  of  yours,  who  is  both  a  bel  esprit  and  a  woollen, 
draper.  The  Whigs  carry  all  before  them,  and  how  far  they 
will  pursue  their  victories  we  underrate  Whigs  can  hardly 
tell.  I  have  not  yet  observed  the  Tories*  noses — their  number 
is  not  to  be  learnt  by  telling  of  noses ;  for  every  Tory  has  not  a 
nose. 

1  Then  the  palaoo  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Jamca  II.  and  the  PretendeFi 
«  jEnei8  XL,  283. 
a  See  Life  of  Swift, 

4  Philip  Frowde  held  an  inferior  official  post  under  the  Gorcrnmeni.     lie 
wrote  a  couple  of  tragedies.    He  was  a  friend  of  Addison's. 
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'Tis  a  loss,  you  are  not  here  to  partake  of  three  weeks'  frost, 
and  eat  gingerbread  in  a  booth  by  a  fire  on  the  Thames.  Mrs. 
Floyd  ^  looked  out  with  both  her  eyes,  and  we  had  one  day's 
thaw :  but  she  drew  in  her  head,  and  it  now  freezes  as  hard  as 
ever.  As  for  the  Convocation,  the  Queen  thought  fit  to  prorogue  it, 
though  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Atterbury's  displeasure,  who  was 
designed  their  Prolocutor,  and  is  now  raving  at  the  c  isappointment. 

I  amuse  myself  sometimes  with  writing  verses  to  Mrs.  Finch,  ^ 
and  sometimes  with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  Parties,  which  I 
perfect  over  night,  and  bum  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  Mr. 
Addison  and  I  steal  to  a  pint  of  bad  wine,  and  wish  for  no  third 
person  but  you,  who,  if  you  were  with  us,  would  never  be 
satisfied  without  three  more.  You  know,  I  believe,  that  poor 
Dr.  Gregory  is  dead,  and  Keil  solicits  to  be ^  his  successor;  but 
Party  reaches  even  to  lines  and  circles,  and  he  will  hardly  carry 
it,  being  reputed  a  Tory,  which  yet  he  utterly  denies.  We  are 
here  nine  times  madder  after  operas  than  ever ;  and  have  got  a 
new  caatrato  from  Italy  called  Nicolini,  who  exceeds  Valentini 
I  know  not  how  many  bars'  length. 

Lords  Somers  and  Halifax  are  as  well  as  busy  statesmen 
can  be  in  Parliament  time.  Lord  Dorset*  is  nobody's  favourite 
but  yours  and  Mr.  Prior's,  who  has  lately  dedicated  his  book  of 
poems  to  him,  which  is  all  the  Press  has  furnished  us  of  any 
value  since  you  went.  Mr.  Pringle,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland, 
succeeds  Mr.  Addison  in  the  Secretary's  ofiice ;  Mr.  Shute,  *^  a 

1  Tho  Biddy  Floyd  of  hm  lively  verses. — See  Vol.  xiv.,  page  73  [of  Scott's 
EditioD]— S. 

>  Afterwards  Lady  Winchelsi^a.  A  set  of  verses  under  the  title  of  ApoUo 
Ouiwittedf  addressed  to  her  as  Ardelia,  are  printed  iu  Scott,  Vol.  xiv. 

*  Two  Mathematicians,  who  published  several  treatises  on  Matbematiis 
and  Astronomy. 

^  The  father  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  afterwards  Duke  of  Kingston. 

«  In  a  letter  to  Archbishop  King,  of  November  30,  1708,  Swift  informs  his 
correspondent  that  «Mr.  Shute  is  named  for  secretary  to  Lord  Wharion 
[Viceroy  of  Ireland]  ;  he  is  a  young  man,  bet  reckoned  the  shrewdest  head 
in  Burope  ;  and  the  porson  in  whom  the  Presbyterians  chiefly  confide.  .  .  As 
to  his  principles,  ho  is  truly  a  moderate  man,  frequenting  the  Church  and 
the  Meeting  iudilTcrcntly." 
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notable  young  Presbyterian  gentleman  under  thirty  years  old,  is 
made  a  Commissioner  of  the  Customs.  This  is  all  I  can  think 
of,  either  public  or  private,  worth  telling  you.  •  » 

P.S. — Mr.  Steele  presents  his  most  humble  service  to  you ; 
and  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  of  your  medvancete,  to  impute 
the  Letter  on  Enthusiasm^  to  me,  when  I  have  some  good 
reasons  to  think  the  author  is  now  at  Paris, 


To  Dean  Stehnb.* 

Laracor,  April  17,  1710. 

.You  have  put  me  under  the  necessity  of  writing  you 
a  very  scurvy  letter,  and  in  a  very  scurvy  manner.  It  is  the 
want  of  horses,  and  not  of  inclination,  that  hinders  me  from 
attending  on  you  at  the  Chapter.  But  I  would  do  it  on  foot  to 
see  you  visit  in  your  own  right  ^ ;  but,  if  I  must  be  visited  by 
proxy,  by  proxy  I  will  appear.  The  ladies  of  St.  Mary's 
delivered  me  your  commands ;  but  Mrs.  Johnson  had 
dropped  half  of  them  by  the  shaking  of  her  horse.  I  have 
made  a  shift,  by  the  assistance  of  two  civilians  and  a  book  of 
precedents,  to  send  you  the  jargon  annexed,  with  a  blank  for  the 
name  and  title  of  any  Prebendary,  who  will  have  the  charity 

1  The  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,  writton  by  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry,  aod 
published  in  1708,  was  for  a  time  pertinacionsly  ascribed  to  Swift,  of  which 
he  complains  in  the  Apology  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  It  appears  from  what 
follows,  that  he  suspected  Colonel  Hunter  to  be  the  author. — S. 

3  With  a  proxy  for  his  appearance  as  Prebendary  of  Danlaran,  at  tiie 
Archbishop's  visitation.  Sterne  was  Swift's  predecessor  in  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Tatrick's. 

*  Dr.  Sterne  was  then  V^icar-Gcncral  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  was  to 
vi^it  the  Clergy  in  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop. — 6.  Theladicsof  St.  Mary's 
are  Ksthcr  Johiitsun  and  Mrs.  Diuglcy. 
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to  answer  for  me.  Those  words  gravi  incommodo  are  to  be 
translated,  the  want  of  a  horse.  In  a  few  days  I  expect  to  hear 
the  two  ladies  lamenting  the  flesh-pots  of  Cavan  Street.  I 
advise  them,  since  they  have  given  up  their  title  and  lodgings  of 
St.  Mary,  to  buy  each  of  them  a  palfrey,  and  take  a  squire  and 
seek  adventures. 

I  am  here  quarrelling  with  the  frosty  weather  for  spoiling 
my  poor  half-dozen  of  blossoms.  Spes  anni  collapm  ruit 
Whether  these  words  be  mine  or  Virgil's,  I  cannot  determine.  I 
am  this  minute  very  busy,  being  to  preach  to-day  before  an 
audience  of,  at  least,  fifteen  people — most  of  them  gentle,  and 
all  simple.  I  can  send  you  no  news  ;  only  the  employment  of 
my  parishioners  may,  for  memory-sake,  be  reduced  under  these 
heads  :  Mr.  Perceval  is  ditching  ;  Mrs.  Perceval  in  her  kitchen ; 
Mr.  Wesley  switching ;  Mrs.  Wesley  stitching ;  Sir  Arthur 
Longford  ricking,  which  is  a  new  word  for  heaping  up  riches. 
I  know  no  other  rhyme  but  bitching,  and  that  I  hope  we  are  all 
past.  Well,  Sir,  long  may  you  live  the  hospitable  owner  of 
good  Bits,  good  Books,  and  good  Buildings.  The  Bishop  of 
Clogher  would  envy  me  for  these  three  B's.  I  am  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant. 


Addison.^ 

Dublin,  Aug.  22,  1710. 

I  looked  long  enough  at  the  wind  to  set  you  safe  at  the 
other  pide,  and  then  .  .  .  our  conduct,  very  unwilling  for 
fear  you  ^     .     .     .     up  to  a  poist-horse,  and  hazard  your  limbs  to 

1  Published  by  Scott,  from  a  letter  communicated  to  bim  by  Mujor  Tickell, 
a  descendant  from  the  poet.  Addison  had  just  returned  from  Ireland  to 
Kd  gland. 

>  Two  or  three  lines  here  effaced. 
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be  made  a  member.  I  believe  you  had  the  displeasure  of  much  ill 
news  as  soon  as  you  landed.  Even  the  moderate  Tories  are  in 
pain  at  these  revolutions,  being  what  will  certainly  affect  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and,  consequently,  the  success  of  the  war. 
My  Lord  Lieutenant  asked  me  yesterday  when  I  intended  for 
England.  I  said  I  had  no  business  there  now,  since  I  suppose 
in  a  little  time  I  should  not  have  one  friend  left  that  had  any 
credit,  and  his  Excellency  was  of  my  opinion.  I  never  once 
began  your  [task?]  since  [you  left?]  this,  being  perpetually 
prevented  by  all  the  company  I  kept,  and  especially  Captain 
Pratt,  to  whom  I  am  almost  a  domestic  upon  your  account.  I 
am  convinced  that,  whiit  Government  come  over,  you  will  find  all 
marks  of  kindness  from  any  Parliament  here,  with  respect  to 
your  employment,  the  Tories  contending  with  the  Whigs  whicli 
should  speak  be^t  of  you.  Mr.  Pratt  says  he  has  received  such 
marks  of  your  sincerity  and  friendship  as  he  never  can  forget ; 
and,  in  short,  if  you  will  come  over  again,  when  you  are  at 
leisure,  we  will  raise  an  army,  and  make  you  King  of  Ireland. 
Can  you  think  so  meanly  of  a  kingdom,  as  not  to  be  pleased  that 
every  creature  in  it,  who  hath  one  grain  9f  worth,  has  a  venera. 
tion  for  you  ?  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  make  you  add 
any  value  to  yourself;  but  it  ought  to  put  you  on  valuing 
them,  and  to  convince  you  that  they  are  not  an  undistinguishing 
people- 
On  Thursday,  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  the  two  Pratts,  and  I  are 
to  be  as  happy  as  Ireland  will  give  us  leave.  We  are  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Paget  at  the  Castle,  and  drink  your  health.  The 
Bishop  shewed  me  the  first  volume  of  the  small  edition  of  the 
Taller,  where  there  is  a  very  handsome  compliment  to  me.  But 
I  can  never  pardon  the  printing  the  news  of  every  Taller,  I 
think  he  might  as  well  have  printed  the  advertisements.  I  know 
it  was  a  bookseller's  piece  of  craft,  to  increase  the  bulk  and  price 
of  what  he  was  sure  would  sell ;  but  I  utterly  disapprove  it. 
I  beg  you  would  tell  me  freely  whether  it  would  be  of  any 
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account  for  me  to  come  to  England.  I  would  not  trouble  you 
for  advice  if  I  knew  where  else  to  ask  it.  We  expect  every  day 
to  hear  of  my  Lord  President's  removal.  If  he  were  to  continue, 
I  might,  perhaps,  hope  for  some  of  his  good  offices.  You 
ordered  me  to  give  you  a  memorial  of  what  I  had  in  my 
thoughts.  There  were  two  things.  ^  Dr.  South's  prebend  and 
sinecure,  or  the  place  of  Historiographer.  But,  if  things  go  on 
in  the  train  they  are  now,  I  shall  only  beg  you,  when  there  is 
an  account  to  be  depended  on  for  a  new  Government  here,  that 
you  will  give  me  early  notice  to  procure  an  addition  to  my 
fortunes.  And  with  saying  so,  I  take  my  leave  of  troubling  you 
with  myself. 

I  do  not  desire  to  hear  from  you  till  you  are  out  of  hearing  at 
Malmsbury.  ^  I  long  till  you  have  some  good  account  of  your 
Indian  affairs,  so  as  to  make  public  business  depend  upon 
you,  and  not  you  upon  that.  I  re  id  your  character  in  Mrs. 
Manly 's  noble  [notable?]  J/r,moirs  of  Europe,  It  seems  to  mo 
as  if  she  had  about  two  thousand  epithets  and  fine  words  packed 
up  in  a  bag ;  and  that  she  pulled  them  out  by  handfuls  and 
strewed  them  on  her  paper,  where  about  once  in  five  hundred 
times  they  happen  to  be  right.  My  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  reckon, 
will  leave  us  in  a  fortnight.  I  led  him.  by  a  question,  to  tell 
me  he  did  not  expect  to  continue  in  the  Government,  nor  would, 
when  all  his  friends  were  out.  Pray,  take  seme  occasion  to  let 
my  Lord  Halifax  know  the  sense  I  have  of  the  favour  he  intended 
me. — I  am,  with  great  respect,  &c. 

^  Places,  i.e.,  which  Swift  woald  be  ready  to  acoopt. 

3  For  whioh  boroogh   Addiaon    was   then   a  candidate,  and  aiterwards 
member,— S« 
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To  Dean  Stebne. 

London,  September  26,  1710. 

One  would  think  this  an  admirable  place  from  whence 
to  fill  a  letter.  Yet, when  I  come  to  examine  particulars,  I  find 
they  either  consist  of  news,  which  you  hear  as  soon  by  the 
public  papers,  or  of  persons  and  things  to  which  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  are  the  wiser  and  happier  for  being  so. 

Here  have  been  great  men  every  day  resigning  their  places ; 
a  resignation  as  sincere  as  that  of  a  usurer  on  his  death-bed. 
Here  are  some  that  fear  being  whipped  because  they  have 
broken  their  rod  * ;  and  some  that  may  be  called  to  an  account, 
l^ecause  they  could  not  cast  one  up.  There  are  now  not  much 
above  a  dozen  great  employments  to  be  disposed  of  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  computation,  may  be  done  in  as  many  days.  Patrick 
assures  me  his  acquaintance  are  all  very  well  satisfied  without 
these  changes,  ^  which  I  take  for  no  ill-symptom ;  and  it  is 
certain  the  Queen  has  never  appeared  so  easy  or  so  cheerful.  I 
found  my  Lord  Godolphin  the  worst  dissembler  of  any  of  them 
that  I  have  talked  to ;  and  no  wonder,  since  his  loss  and  danger 
are  greater,  besides  the  addition  of  age  and  complexion.  My 
Lord. Lieutenant  [Wharton]  is  gone  to  the  country,  to  bustle 
about  elections.  He  is  not  yet  removed,  because  they  say  it 
will  be  requisite  to  supersede  him  by  a  successor,  which  the 
Queen  has  not  fixed  on ;  nor  is  it  agreed  whether  the  Duke  ot 
Shrewsbury,  or  Ormond,  stands  fairest.  I  speak  only  for  this 
morning,  because  reports  change  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Meantime  the  pamphlets  and  half-sheets  grow  so  upon  our 

1  AUading  to  the  forced  resignation  of  SidDoy  Godolphin,  tho  Lord  Treasurer 
or  Premier,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  whoso  oflice  was  a  Staff.  Upon  this 
fact  Swift  founded  his  political  squib— SuZ  HamcVs  iZocl— brought  out  soon 
after  tliis  date. 

'^  Compare  his  Journal  lo  Stella  under  this  date.  Patrick  was  his  Iriuh  man. 
strvuut,  who  figures  so  frequently  in  that  seiies  of  letters. 
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hands,  it  will  very  well  employ  a  man  every  day  from  morning 
till  night  to  read  them ;  and  so,  out  of  perfect  despair,  I  never 
read  any  at  all.  The  Whigs,  like  an  army  beat  three-quarters 
out  of  the  field,  begin  to  skirmish,  but  faintly;  and  deserters 
daily  come  over.  We  are  amazed  to  find  our  mistakes,  and  how 
it  was  possible  to  see  so  much  merit  where  there  was  none,  and 
to  overlook  it  where  there  was  so  much.  When  a  great  Minister 
has  lost  his  place,  immediately  virtue,  honour,  and  wit,  fly  over 
to  his  successor,  witli  the  other  ensigns  of  his  office.  Since  I 
left  off  writing,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  or  rather  two  letters,  upon  these  memorials.  I  think 
immediately  to  begin  my  soliciting,^  though  they  are  not  very 
perfect,  for  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  my  Lord 
Archbishop  would  have  the  same  method  taken  here  that  has 
been  done  in  England,  and  settle  it  by  Parliament.     But,  how- 

ever,  that  will  be  time  enough  thought  of  this  good  while 

T  would  much  rather  be  now  in  Ireland  drinking  your  good 
wine,  looking  over  while  you  lost  a  crown  at  penny  ombre.  I 
am  weary  of  the  caresses  of  great  men  out  of  place.  The 
Comptroller  ^  expects  every  day  the  Queen's  commands  to  break 
his  staff.  He  is  the  best  great  Household  Officer  they  intend  to 
turn  out.  My  Lord-Lieutenant  is  yet  in,  because  they  cannot 
agree  about  his  successor. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Loudon,  September  21,  1710. 

Here  must  I  begin  another  letter  on  a  whole  sheet,  for  fear 
saucy  little  MD^  should   be  angry,  and  think  much  that  the 

1  On  behalf  of  the  Irish  Ghnrch.    See  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift. 

>  Sir  John  Holland,  Bart. 

*  Initials,  apparently,  of  M%  Dear,  or  of  some  similar  term  of  endearment. 
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paper  is  too  little.  I  had  your  letter  this  night,  as  1  told  you 
just  and  no  more  in  my  last;  for  this  must  be  taken  up  in 
answering  yours,  saucebox.  I  believe  I  told  you  where  I  dined 
to-day ;  and  to-morrow  I  go  out  of  town  for  two  days  to  dine 
with  the  same  company  on  Simday,  Molesworth,  the  Florence 
Envoy ,^  Stratford,  and  some  others.  I  heard  to-day  that  a 
gentleman  from  Lady  Oiffard's  house  had  been  at  the  coffee- 
house  to  enquire  for  me.  It  was  Stella's  mother,  I  suppose.  T 
shall  send  her  a  penny  post  letter  to-morrow,  and  contrive  to  see 
her  without  hazarding  seeing  Lady  Giffard,  which  I  will  not  do 
until  she  begs  my  pardon.  * 

September  23. 
Here  is  such  a  stir  and  bustle  with  this  little  MD  of  ours, 
and  I  must  be  writing  every  night.  I  cannot  go  to  bed  without 
a  word  to  them.  I  cannot  put  out  my  candle  till  I  have  bid 
them  good-night.  O  Lord,  0  Lord  I  Well,  I  dined,  the  first 
time  to-day,  with  Will  Frankland  ®  and  his  fortune  ;  she  is  not 
very  handsome.  Did  I  not  say  I  would  go  out  of  town  to-day  ? 
I  hate  lying  abroad  and  clutter.  I  go  to-morrow  in  Frankland's 
chariot,  and  come  back  at  night.  Lady  Berkeley  *  has  invited 
me  to  Berkeley  Castle,  and  Lady  Betty  Germaine  to  Drayton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  I  will  go  to  neither.     Let  me  alone ;  I 

^  Enyoy>£xtraorciinar7  to  the  Gran  Dnca  of  Tuscany.  He  afterwards  soc- 
ceeded  to  the  peerage  as  secoud  Viscount  Molesworth.  Stratford,  an  old 
school  and  coUege  friend  of  Swift,  according  to  The  Spectator  (cccliii.),  **with 
the  abilities  of  a  common  scrivener,"  was  worth  £100,000.  He  lent  the 
Government  £40,000. 

>  With  Sir  William  Temple's  sister  Swift  had  quarrelled,  on  the  matter 
of  his  publication  of  Temple's  posthumous  writings.  In  his  secoud  letter 
(Sept.  9)  he  had  reported :  <*  I  hear  mj  Lady  Giffard  is  much  at  Court,  and 
Lady  Wharton  [the  wife  of  the  late  Lord -Lieutenant]  was  ridiculing  it  the 
other  day.  So  I  have  lost  a  friend  there.  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  nor  intend 
it ;  but  1  will  contrive  to  see  Stella's  uioihcr  some  other  way."  Mrs.  Johnson 
still  lived  with  Lady  Giffard  as  her  companion. 

>  Son  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

«  Wife  of  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  whom  Swift  had  been  Choplaln. 
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must  finish  my  pamphlet.  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to 
Bikerstaff.^  Let  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  smoke  it  if  he  can. 
Well,  I  will  write  to  the  Bishop  of  Killala ;  but  you  might  have 
told  him  how  sudden  and  unexpected  my  journey  was  though. 
Deuce  take  Lady  S — ;  and,  if  I  know  D ^y,  he  is  a  raw- 
boned  faced  fellow,  not  handsome,  nor  visibly  so  young  as  you 
say.  She  sacrifices  £2,000,  and  keeps  only  £600.  Well,  you 
have  had  all  my  land  journey,  and  so  much  for  that.  So  you 
have  got  into  Presto's  ^  lodgings — very  fine  truly.  W^e  have  had 
a  fortnight  of  the  most  glorious  weather  on  earth,  and  it  still 

^  Steele,  the  editor  of  the  Tatler,  The  ^lapor  in  qnestion  ridicnled  the 
ooirnptions  of  the  English  language,  and  introdaction  of  new-fangled  words. 
**  Some  words,"  says  the  essayist,  *'  are,  hitherto,  but  fairly  split,  and,  there, 
fore,  only  in  the  way  to  perfection,  as  Incog,  and  Plenipo.  Bat  in  a  short 
time,  'tit  to  be  hoped,  they  will  be  farther  docked  to  Ine,  and  Plen,  This 
reflection  has  made  me  of  late  years  very  impatient  for  a  Peace,  which,  I 
believe,  wonld  say'e  the  lives  of  many  brave  words  as  well  as  men.  The  War 
has  introdoced  abundance  of  p  'lysyllables,  which  will  never  be  able  to  live 
many  more  campaigns — Speeulations,  Operations,  Preliminaries,  Amhaseadors, 
Pallitctdoes,  Communieationt,  Circumvallatiffn,  Battalions.  .  .  ."  Among  the 
new-fangled  words  he  protests  against,  **  invented  by  somo  pretty  fellows," 
are:  Banter,  Bamboozle,  Kidney,  and  Mob,  In  his  Proposal  for  Correcting 
the  English  2'ongue,  addressed  in  the  following  year  to  Harley,  he  singles  out 
for  condemnation  as  "  montroas  prodactions,"  and  "  conceited  appellations,'* 
trip  and  amusement  (the  orthodox  equivalent  for  which  was  diiorsion,  a  word, 
by  the  way,  which  held  its  own  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  centuiy).  In  the 
Tatler  he  proceeds  to  administer  castigution  to  **  several  young  readers  in  oar 
churches,  who,  coming  up  from  our  Universities,  fall  fraught  with  admiration 
of  our  town  politeness,  will  needs  correct  the  style  of  their  prayer-book.  In 
reading  the  '  Absolution,*  they  are  very  careful  to  say  pardons  and  absolves 
[in  place  of  pardoneth  andabsoZtat/t],  and  in  the  prayer  for  the  Boyal  Family 
it  must  be  endue^um,  enrich'um,  pi-osper*am,  and  bring^um.  Then,  in  thuir 
sermons,  they  use  all  the  modern  terms  of  art — sham,  banter,  mob,  bubble,  bully, 
cutting,  shuffiing,  and  palming:  all  which,  and  many  more  of  the  like  stamp,  hs 
I  have  heard  them  often  in  the  palpit  from  such  yonng  sophisters.  so  I  have 
read  them  in  some  of  those  sermons  that  liave  made  most  noise  oj  'ude.** — 
[Sacheverell's,  to  wit.] 

>  Prestfi,  like  Stella,  has  been  introduced  into  the  printed  copies  by  the 
editors,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  MS.  until  the  twenty-seventh  letter 
(August  2,  I71I),  when  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbnry,  an  Italian,  so  trans, 
lated  the  English  equivalent.  In  the  MS.  the  initials  P.  D.  F.  B.  (presumably, 
or,  rather,  conjecturally,  doing  duty  for  «*  poorj  dear,  foolish,  rogue,**  or  for 
■ome  such  expression)  alone  ajipoar. 
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continues.  I  hope  you  have  made  the  best  of  it.  Balligal  will 
be  a  pure  good  place  for  air,  if  Mrs.  Ashe  makes  good  her 
promise.^  Stella  writes  iike  an  Emperor.  I  am  afraid  it  hurts 
your  eyes :  take  care  of  that  pray,  pray,  Mrs.  Stella.  Cannot 
you  do  what  you  will  with  your  own  horse  ?  Pray  do  not  let  that 
puppy  Parvisol  sell  him.  Patrick  *  is  drunk  about  three  times 
a  week,  and  I  bear  it,  and  he  has  got  the  better  of  me.  But 
one  of  these  days  I  will  positively  turn  him  off  to  the  wide 
world,  when  none  of  you  are  by  to  intercede  for  him.    Stuff,  how 

can  I  get  her  husband  into  the  Charter-house?*    Get  a  

into  the  Charter-house.  Write  constantly!  Why,  sirrah,*  do 
not  I  write  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  to  MD? 
Now,  I  have  answered  all  your  letter,  and  the  rest  must  be  as  it 
can  be.  Send  me  my  bill.  Tell  Mrs.  Brent  ^  what  I  say  of  the 
Charter-house.  I  think  this  enough  for  one  night;  and  so 
farewell  till  this  time  to-morrow. 

September  29. 

I  wish  MD  a  merry  Michaelmas.  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Addison,  and  Jervas,  the  painter,  at  Addison's  country  place, 
and  then  came  home,  and  writ  more  to  my  lampoon.®  I  made  a 
Tdtler  since  I  came.  Guess  which  it  is,  and  whether  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  smokes  it.     I  saw  Mr.  Sterne  to-day ;  he  will  do  as 

1  To  invite  Esther  Johnson  for  change  of  air.  Parvisol  was  his  agent,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth. 

3  His  Irish  man-servant,  whom  he  bronght  over  with  him  from  Ireland, 
Swift  freqaontly  complains  of  In'a  drnnkcnnees  and  negligence. 

>  Swiit  is  replying  abruptly,  as  was  his  custom,  to  questions  and  remarks  of 
his  correspondent. 

^  The  word,  which  the  editors  print  Sirrah,  in  the  MS.  appears  as  SoUa'k, 
according  to  the  Swift-Johnson  style  of  converting  r  into  I. 

ft  His  housekeeper  in  Dublin. 

*  The  Virtues  of  Sid  Hamet  the  Magician's  Rtd — a  satire  upon  Lord  Godolphin, 
the  lato  Premier.  Sid  for  Sidney,  Godolphin's  family  name.  The  Rod  is  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  Staffs  which  he  was  forced  tu  resign  in  the  preceding 
August. 
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you  order,  and  I  will  give  him  chocolate  for  Stella's  health.  He 
goes  not  these  three  weeks.  I  wish  I  could  send  it  some  other 
way.  So  now  to  your  letter,  brave  boys.  I  do  not  like  your 
way  of  saving  shillings.  Nothing  vexes  me,  but  that  it  does  not 
make  Stella  a  coward  in  a  coach.  I  do  not  think  any  lady's 
advice  about  my  ears  signifies  twopence;  however,  I  will,  in 
compliance  to  you,  ask  Dr.  Cockbum.  Radcliffe  ^  I  know  not, 
and  Bernard  I  never  see.  [Archdeacon]  Walls  will  certainly 
he  stingier  for  seven  years,  upon  pretence  of  his  robbery.  So 
Stella  puns  again :  why,  it  is  well  enough  ;  but  I  will  not  second 
it,  though  I  could  make  a  dozen.  I  never  thought  of  a  pun 
since  I  left  Ireland.  Bishop  of  Clogher's  bill  I  Wliy,  he  paid 
it  me  ;  do  you  think  I  was  such  a  fool  to  go  without  it  ?  .  .  .  . 
To-morrow  I  go  to  Mr.  Harley.  Why  small  hopes  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond?  He  loves  me  very  well,  I  believe;  and 
would,  in  my  turn,  give  me  something  to  make  me  easy ;  and  J 
have  good  interest  among  his  best  friends.  But  I  do  not  think 
of  anything  farther  than  the  business  I  am  upon.  Yea, 
Mrs.  Owl,  Blighe's  corpse  came  to  Chester  when  I  was  there,  and 
I  told  you  so  in  my  letter,  or  forgot  it. 

I  lodge  in  Bury  Street,  where  I  removed  a  week  ago.  I 
have  the  first  floor,  a  dining-room  and  bedchaml^er,  at  eiaht 
shillings  a  week — plaguy  deep,  but  I  spend  nothing  for  eatintr, 
never  go  to  a  tavern,^  and  very  seldom  in  a  coach.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  will  be  expensive.  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself.  Mistress 
Stella,  about  my  instrument?  ^    I  have  the  same  the  Archbishop 

1  The  fashionable  medical  praotitioner  of  the  day.  Dr.  Radcliffe  had  beoa 
Court  Physician  to  Williaoi  III.,  bat  lost  his  place  at  Anne's  succession  by 
his  singalar  candour  in  teliiog  her  that  her  ailnents  wsre  due  solely  to  the 
«  vapours ";  and  not  all  the  iofloence  of  the  Premier  (Godolphin)  could 
procure  him  the  p.st  from  the  royal  patent  He  has  given  his  name  to  the 
well  Irnowu  Library  at  Oxford. 

«  A  good  resolution  too  soon  repented  of,  as  suflScieutly  appears  in  sue- 
C3ediug  lettecs. 

»  'i*he  document  by  which  he  was  empowered,  by  the  Irish  clergy,  to  ne«rn. 
t  into  for  the  restitution  of  the  *«  first-fruits"*  by  the  Crown.  Two  of  the  IrisU 
Uiihops,  originally,  bad  been  associated  with  him  in  the  protracted  bubiLeas. 

11 
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gave  me ;  and  it  is  as  good,  now  the  Bishops  are  away.  The 
Dean  ^  friendly  I  The  Dean  be  p — t.  A  great  piece  of  friend- 
ship, indeed,  what  you  heard  him  tell  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I 
wonder  he  had  the  face  to  talk  so ;  but  he  lent  me  money,  and 
that  is  enough.  Faith,  I  would  not  send  this  these  four  days, 
only  for  writing  to  Joe  and  Parvisol.  Tell  the  Dean,  that  when 
the  Bishops  send  me  any  packets,  they  must  not  write  to  me  at 
Mr.  Steele's;  but  direct,  For  Steele,  at  his  oflSce  at  the 
Cockpit ;  and  let  the  enclosed  be  directed  for  me :  that  mistake 
cost  me  eighteenpence  the  other  day.  .  •  • 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  October  19,  1710. 

0  Faith,  I  am  undone  I  This  paper  is  larger  than  the  other, 
yet  I  am  condemned  to  a  sheet.  .  .  To-day  I  went  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  *  at  the  Secretary's  OflSce,  to  know  when  I  might  see 
Mr.  Harley ;  and  by-and-bye  comes  up  Mr.  Harley  himself,  and 
appoints  me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  I  dined  with 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,*  and  went  to  wait  on  the  two  Lady  Butlers ;  * 
but  the  porter  answered  they  were  not  at  home.  The  meaning 
was,  the  youngest.  Lady  Mary,  is  to  be  married  to-morrow 
to  Lord  Ashbumham — the  best  match  now  in  England^  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  abundance  of  money. 

Tell  me  how  my  SJiower  ^  is  liked  in  Ireland ;  I  never  knew 

1  Sterne,  of  St.  Patriok's,  an  anole  probably  of  the  Novelist. 

s  A  great  friend,  and  agent,  of  Harlej,  with  whom  Swift  was  on  intimate 
terms  of  friendship,  frequently  mentioned  in  these  letters. 

s  1a  the  MS.  always  appears  as  Mrt,  Van. 

^  Daoffhters  of  the  Dnko  of  Ormond ;  for  Lady  Ashbnmham.  who  died  two 
years  later,  Swift  professed  the  greatest  affection. 

ft  The  City  Shower,  No.  cozxxviii.  of  the  Taller  (October  17, 1710).  Steele 
iotrodnoes  this  short  poem  with  the  refleotion  that:  <<  Virgil's  Land-Showpr 
[2En,  iv.]  is  the  best  in  its  kind.  It  is,  indeed^  a  shower  of  consequence,  and 
cuntribotes  to  the  main  design  of  the  Poem,  by  catting  off  a  tedious  cere- 
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anything  pass  better  here.  I  spent  the  evening  with  Wortley 
Montagu  and  Mr.  Addison  over  a  bottle  of  Irish  wine.  Do 
they  know  anjrthing  in  Ireland  of  my  greatness  among  the 
Tories  ?  Everybody  here  reproaches  me  of  it,  but  I  value  them 
not.  Have  you  heard  of  the  verses  about  the  Rod  of  Sid 
Hamet  t  Say  nothing  of  them  for  your  life.  Hardly  anybody 
suspects  me  for  them,  only  they  think  nobody  but  Prior  or 
I  could  write  them.  But  I  doubt  they  have  not  reached  you. 
There  is,  likewise,  a  Ballad,  full  of  puns,  on  the  Westminster 
Election,  that  cost  me  half  an  hour.  It  runs,  though  it  be  good 
for  nothing.  But  this  is  likewise  a  secret  to  all  but  MD.  If 
you  have  them  not,  I  will  bring  them  over. 


October  21. 

I  got  MD*8  fourth,  to-day,  at  the  Coffee-house.  God 
Almighty  bless  poor  Stella,  and  her  eyes  and  head.  What  shall 
we  do  to  cure  them,  poor  dear  life?  Your  disorders  are 
a  pull  baoj^  for  your  good  qualities.  Would  to  heaven  I  were 
this  minute  shaving  your  poor  dear  head,  either  here  or  there. 
Pray  do  not  write  nor  read  this  letter,  nor  anything  else ;  and  I 
will  write  plainer  for  Dingley  to  read,  from  henceforward, 
though  my  pen  is  apt  to  ramble  when  I  think  who  I  am  writing 
to.  I  will  not  answer  your  letter  until  I  tell  you  that  I  dined 
this  day  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  presented  me  to  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  a  Scotch  Lord;   and   in   the   evening  came  in  Lord 

montal,  and  bringiog  matters  to  a  ipeedj  conclasion  betweeu  two  potentates 
of  different  sexes.  My  iogenions  kinsman,  Mr.  Humphry  Wugstaff,  who 
treats  of  every  subject  after  a  manner  that  no  other  author  has  done,  and 
better  than  any  other  can  do,  has  sent  me  the  description  uf  a  City  Shower, 
I  do  not  question  bat  the  reader  remembers  my  cousin's  description  of 
the  Morning  as  it  breaks  in  town,  which  is  printed  in  the  ninth  Tatter,  tmd 
is  another  exquisite  piece  of  this  local  poetry."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  Humphrey  Wagstaff^  Isaac  Wagstaff  (the  original  one),  and  Swift  are 
identical.  ^^vr-**^ 
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Peterborow.  I  staid  till  nine,  before  Mr.  Harley  would  let  me 
go,  or  tell  me  anything  of  my  affair.  He  says  the  Queen  has 
now  granted  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts ;  but  he  will  not 
yet  give  me  leave  to  write  to  the  Archbishop,  because  the  Queen 
designs  to  signify  it  to  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  in  form,  and  to 
take  notice  it  wos  done  upon  a  Memorial  from  me,  which  Mr. 
Harley  tells  me  he  does  to  make  it  look  more  respectful  to  me,  &c., 
and  I  am  to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  Pray,  say  nothing  of  the 
first-fruits  being  granted,  unless  I  give  leave  at  the  bottom 
of  this.  I  believe  never  anything  was  compassed  so  soon,  and 
purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  is  so 
excessively  obliging,  that  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless 
to  show  the  rascals  of  the  other  Party  that  they  used  a  man 
unworthily,  who  had  deserved  better. 

The  Memorial  given  to  the  Queen  from  me  speaks  with  great 
plainness  of  Lord  Wharton.  I  believe  this  business  as  impor- 
tant to  you  as  the  Convocation  disputes  from  Tisdall.^  I  hope  in 
a  month  or  two  all  the  forms  of  settling  this  matter  will  be  over, 
and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  here.  I  will  only  add  one 
foolish  thing  more,  because  it  is  just  come  into  my  head.  When 
this  thing  is  made  known,  tell  me  impartially  whether  they  give 
any  of  the  merit  to  me  or  no :  for  I  am  sure  I  have  so 
much,  that  I  will  never  take  it  upon  me.  Insolent  sluts  I 
Because  I  say  Dublin,  Ireland,  therefore  you  must  say  London, 
Enjland:  that  is  Stella's  malice.  W^ell,  for  that,  I  will  not 
answer  your  letter  till  to-morrow  day  ;  and  so,  and  so,  I  will  go 


1  The  Rev.  William  Tiadall.  tho  Vicar  of  a  Dnblin  parish,  the  former  suitor 
of  Esther  Johoson.  He  had  first  become  known  to  her  by  having  been 
employed  by  Swift  himself  as  her  adyiscr  in  some  money  matters,  and  also  as 
an  assistant  in  her  stadiee.  Abont  the  year  1704  he  had  Bought  Swift's  good 
offices  in  promoting  his  suit,  ignorant,  presamably,  of  the  actnal  state  of 
the  case.  Swift's  reply  seems  to  have  been  ambignoos  and  coached  (as  Tisdall 
pots  it)  *<in  a  mystical  strain,"  and  to  have  reproached  him  with  condact 
"nnfrier.dly,  nnkind,  and  unaoocountable."  The  "Convocation  disputes** 
refer  to  conversation  held  some  years  previously.^^ee  Lif^ 
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write  something  else,  and  it  will  not  be  much,  for  it  is  late. 

I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Lewis,  the  Under  Secretary  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  two  hours  talking  politics,  and  contriving  to 
keep  Steele  in  his  office  of  Stamped  Paper.  He  has  lost  his 
place  of  Gazetteer,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  writing  a 
Toiler,  some  months  ago,  against  Mr.  Harley,  ^  who  gave  it 
him  at  first,  and  raised  the  salary  from  sixty  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  devilish  ungrateful ;  and  Lewis  was  telling 
me  the  particulars :  but  I  had  a  hint  given  me  that  I  might  save 
him  in  the  other  employment,  and  leave  was  given  me  to  clear 
matters  with  Steele.  Well,  I  dined  with  Sir  Matthew  Dudley, 
and  in  the  evening  went  to  sit  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  offer  the 
matter  at  distance  to  him,  as  the  discreeter  person ;  but  found 
that  Party  had  so  possessed  him,  that  he  talked  as  if  he 
suspected  me,  and  would  not  fall  in  with  anything  I  said.  So  I 
stopped  short  in  my  overture,  and  we  parted  very  dryly  ;  and  I 
say  nothing  to  Steele,  and  let  them  do  as  they  will.  But,  if 
things  stand  as  they  are,  he  will  certainly  lose  it,  unless  I  save 
him ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  speak  to  him,  that  I  may  not 
report  to  his  disadvantage.     Is  not  this  vexatious  ?     And  is  there 

1  No.  cxciii.,  in  which  Steele,  compariog  tlie  Goyernment  and  Ministers  to  a 
Theatre  and  its  Actors,  denounces  the  intrigues  of  the  Tory  party,  and,  in 
particalar,  of  Harley,  in  the  Hou'^e  of  Cummons.  Ue  wrote:  "I  have  seen 
many  changes,  as  well  of  scones  as  of  actors,  and  Iiave  knuwn  men,  within  my 
remembrance,  arrive  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Theatre,  who  made  their 
entrance  in  the  quality  of  mutes,  joint  stools,  flower.pots,  and  tapestry, 
hangings.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  nobility  and  (;entrv  tlmt  a  crentlcmau 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  a  deep  intriguer,  hud  some  time  since  workc^i  him- 
self into  the  sclo  management  and  direction  of  the  Theatre.  Nor  is  it  less 
notorious,  that  his  restless  ambition  and  subtle  machinations  did  manifestly 
tend  to  the  extirpatiun  of  the  good  old  British  Actors,  and  the  introduction 
of  foreign  Pretenders — such  as  Harlequins,  French  Dancers,  and  Roman 
Singers,  which,  though  they  impoverished  the  proprietors,  and  imposed  on 
the  audience,  wore  for  a  time  tolerated,  by  reason  of  his  dexterous  insinua. 
tions,  which  prevailed  upon  a  few  deluded  women,  especially  the  vizard, 
masks,  to  believe  that  the  Stage  was  in  danger,"  &c.  (July  4th,  1710).  Tin; 
Examiner  accused  the  writer  of  having  "  violated  the  most  selemn  repeated 
promises,  and  that  perfect  neutrality  which  he  had  engaged  to  muiutuiu.' 
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SO  much  in  the  proverb  of  proffered  service  ?  When  shall  I  grow 
-wise  ?  I  endeavour  to  act  in  the  most  exact  points  of  honour 
and  conscience,  and  my  nearest  friends  will  not  understand  it 
so.^  What  must  a  man  expect  from  his  enemies  ?  This  would 
vex  me,  but  it  shall  not — and  so  I  bid  you  good-night,  &c. 

I  know  it  is  neither  wit  nor  diversion  to  tell  you  every  day 
where  I  dine,  neither  do  I  write  it  to  fill  my  letter ;  but  I  fancy  I 
shall,  some  time  or  other,  have  the  curiosity  of  seeing  some 
particulars  how  I  passed  my  life  when  I  was  absent  from  MD 
this  time:  and  so  I  tell  you  now  that  I  dined  to-day  at 
Alolesworth's,  the  Florence  Envoy;  then  went  to  the  CoflPee- 
house,  where  I  behaved  myself  coldly  enough  to  Mr.  Addison ; 
and  so  came  home  to  scribble.  We  dine  together  to-morrow 
and  next  day  by  invitation;  but  I  shall  alter  my  behaviour 
to  him  till  he  begs  my  pardon,  or  else  we  shall  grow  bare 
acquaintance.  I  am  weary  of  friends,  and  friendships  are  all 
monsters  but  MD's. 


October  25. 

I  was  to-day  to  see  the  Duke  of  Ormond  ;  and,  coming  out, 
met  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  who  told  me  that  Mrs.  Temple, 
the  widow,  died  last  Saturday — ^which,  I  suppose,  is  much  to  the 
outward  grief  and  inward  joy  of  the  family.  I  dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  Addison  and  Steele,  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Addison,  who 
is  married  to  one  Mons.  Sartre,  a  Frenchman,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  who  has  a  delicious  house  and  garden;  yet  I 
thought  it  was  a  sort  of  a  monastic  life  in  those  cloisters,  and  I 
liked  Laracor  better.  Addison's  sister  is  a  sort  of  a  wit,  very 
like  him.     I  am  not  fond  of  her,  &c. 

1  Swift's  good  intoDtiotis  in  Steelc*s  behalf  were  miscouAimed,  to  say  the 
least,  by  that  ardent  Whig,  and  rather  accelerated  the  breach  which  naturally 
they  might  have  bceu  expected  to  prevent. — S. 
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October  26. 

I  was  to-day  to  see  Mr.  Congreve,  who  is  almost  blind  with 
cataracts  growing  on  his  eyes ;  and  his  case  is,  that  he  must  wait 
two  or  three  years  till  the  cataracts  are  ripe,  and  till  he  is  quite 
blind,  and  then  he  must  have  them  couched  ;  and,  besides,  he  is 
never  rid  of  the  gout.  Yet  he  looks  young  and  fresh,  and  is  a& 
cheerful  as  ever.  X£e  is  younger  by  three  years  or  more  than  I, 
and  I  am  twenty  years  younger  than  he.^  He  gave  me  a  pain  in 
the  great  toe  by  mentioning  the  gout.  I  find  such  suspicions 
frequently,  but  they  go  off  again.  .  .  .  What  do  I  know 
whether  China  be  dear  or  no  ?  I  once  took  a  fancy  of  resolving 
to  grow  mad  for  it,  but  now  it  is  off ;  I  suppose  I  told  you  so  in 
some  former  letter.  And  so  you  only  want  some  salad-dishes^  and 
plates,  and  Sec.  Yes,  yes,  you  shall.  I  suppose  you  have  named 
as  much  as  will  cost  five  pounds.  Now  to  Stella's  little  post- 
script,  and  I  am  almost  crazed  that  you  vex  yourself  for  not 
writing.  Cannot  you  dictate  to  Dingley,  and  not  strain  your 
little  dear  eyes  ?  I  am  sure  it  is  the  grief  of  my  soul  to  think 
you  are  out  of  order.  Pray  be  quiet,  and  if  you  will  write, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  write  just  a  line,  and  no  more,  thus :  Bow 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Stella  t  That  was  written  with  my  eyes  shut. 
Faith,  I  think  it  is  better  than  when  they  are  open  ;  and  then 
Dingley  may  stand  by,  and  tell  you  when  you  go  too  high  or 
too  low.  .  .  . 

Is  not  this  a  terrible  long  piece  for  one  evening  1  I  dined  to- 
day  with  Patty  Roit^  at  my  cousin  Leach's,  with  a  pox,  in  the 

*  William  Conpreve  was  bom  in  1670.  His  comedies,  The  Old  B<ic1ielor,  The 
Double- Dealer,  Love  for  Love,  Tha  Mourning  Btide,  The  Way  of  the  World,  wero 
written  between  1693  aud  1700.  lie  died  in  1729.  The  conspicuous  monu- 
ment, at  the  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  put  up  to  his  memorj  by 
the  Dnohest  of  Marlborough. 

*  One  of  his  many  cousins.  He  mentions  her  more  than  oiioe  in  these 
letters.  Thompson,  **  mj  he-coa  "  as  he  calls  him  in  another  place,  was,  it 
bc-cuis  (if  the  truUi  must  be  tuldj,  u  butcher. 
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the  city.  He  is  a  printer,  and  prints  the  Postman.^  Oh  I  oh  I 
and  is  my  cousin,  God  knows  how,  and  he  married  Mrs.  Baby 
Aires,  of  Leicester ;  and  my  cousin  Thompson  was  with  us ;  and 
my  cousin  Leach  offers  to  bring  me  acquainted  with  the  author 
[editor]  of  the  Postman,  and  says  he  does  not  doubt  that  the 
gentleman  will  be  glad  of  my  acquaintance,  and  that  he  is  a 
very  ingenious  man,  and  a  great  scholar,  and  has  been  beyond 
sea.  But  I  was  modest,  and  said.  May  be  the  gentleman  is  shy, 
and  not  fond  of  new  acquaintance ;  and  so  put  it  off,  and  I  wish 
you  could  hear  me  repeating  all  I  have  said  of  this  in  its  proper 
tone,  just  as  I  am  writing  it.  It  is  all  with  the  same  cadence 
with  Oh  hoo  !  or,  as  when  little  girk  say,  "  I  have  got  an  apple. 
Miss,  and  I  won't  give  you  some."  It  is  plaguy  twelvepenny 
weather  this  last  week,  and  has  cost  me  ten  shillings  in  coach 
and  chair  hire.  If  the  fellow  that  has  your  money  will  pay  it, 
let  me  beg  you  to  buy  Bank  Stock  with  it,  which  has  fallen 
thirty  per  cent,  and  pays  eight  pounds  per  cent,  and  you  have 
the  principal  when  you  please.  It  will  certainly  soon  rise.  I 
would  to  God  Lady  Giffard  would  put  in  the  four  hundred 
poimds  she  owes  you,  and  take  the  five  per  cent  common 
interest,  and  give  you  the  remainder.  I  will  speak  to  your 
mother  about  it  when  I  see  her.  I  am  resolved  to  buy  three 
hundred  pounds  of  it  for  myself,  and  take  up  what  I  have  in 
Ireland.  I  have  a  contrivance  for  it  that  I  hope  will  do,  by 
making  a  friend  of  mine  buy  it  as  for  himself,  and  I  will  pay  him 
when  I  get  in  my  money.  I  hope  Stratford  will  do  me  that 
kindness.     I  will  ask  him  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

October  27. 

Mr.  Rowe,  the  poet,  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day.  I 
went  to  his  office  (lie  is  Uuder-ISecretary,  in  Mr.  Addison's  plac-e 

1  A  rabid  Tory  newspaper.  Lady  Giffard  published  in  it,  a  few  weeks  later, 
an  advertisement,  accusing  Swift  of  having  mis-edited  a  part  of  her  brother's 
uienioirs.  Leach,  upon  his  cousin's  recommendation,  for  a  short  time  published 
the  liiilef  for  'Mitllo"  Harrison. 
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that  be  had  in  England),  and  there  was  Mr.  Prior;  and  they 
both  fell  commending  my  Shower  beyond  anything  that  has  been 
written  of  the  kind — "there  never  was  such  a  Shower  since 
Danae's,"  &c.  You  must  tell  me  how  it  is  liked  among  vou.  1 
dined  with  Rovve ;  Prior  could  not  come ;  and  after  dinner  we 
went  to  a  blind  tavern,  where  Congreve,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Estcourt,  and  Charles  Main,  were  over  a  bowl  of  bad  punch. 
The  knight  sent  for  six  flasks  of  his  own  wine  for  me,  and  we 
staid  till  twelve.  But,  now  my  head  continues  pretty  well,  I 
have  left  off  my  drinking,  and  only  take  a  spoonful  mixed  with 
water,  for  fear  of  the  gout,  or  some  ugly  distemper. 

October  28. 

Garth  and  Addison  and  I  dined  to-day  at  a  hedge-tavern.^ 
Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  but  he  was  denied  or  not  at  home. 
So  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  hear  my  business  is  done  before  this 
goes.  Then  I  visited  Lord  Pembroke,  who  is  just  come  to  towu, 
and  we  were  very  merry  talking  of  old  things,  and  I  left  him 
with  one  pun.  Then  I  went  to  the  Ladies  Butler,  and  the  son 
of  a  whore  of  a  porter  denied  them  [to  be  at  home],  so  I  sent 
them  a  threatening  message  by  another  lady,  for  not  exceptinsj 
me  always  to  the  porter.  I  was  weary  of  the  Coffee-house,  and 
Ford  *  desired  me  to  sit  with  him  at  next  door,  which  I  did,  like 
a  fool,  chattering  till  twelve,  and  now  am  got  into  bed.  I  am 
afraid  the  new  Ministry  is  at  a  terrible  loss  about  money.  The 
Whigs  talk  so,  it  would  give  one  the  spleen ;  and  I  am  afraid 
of  meeting  Mr.  Harley  out  of  humour.  They  think  he  will 
never  carry  through  this  undertaking.     God  knows  what   will 

1  Low  tavern.  Hedge,  formerly,  did  daty  as  an  adjective  of  contempt  or 
inferiority,  as  in  the  compounds,  hedge-priestf  hedge-writer,  hedgO'inan-iago. 
*'  Blind  Tavern  "  seems  to  have  mach  the  same  meauing. 

'  Charles  Ford,  a  friend  of  Swift's,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters.  It 
was  he  who  carried  the  MS.  Travels  of  GuUirer,  interleaved  and  revised  by 
the  auth-'r,  tu  the  publisher  Motte,  with  so  much  mystery. 
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become  of  it.  I  should  be  terribly  vexed  to  see  things  [i,e.,  the 
Whig  Government]  come  round  again ;  it  will  ruin  the  Church 
and  Clergy  for  ever.     But  I  hope  for  better.  .  . 

October  30-31. 

I  dined  to-day  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  and  sent  a  letter  to  poor 
Mrs.  Long,^  who  writes  to  us,  but  is  God  knows  where,  and  will 
not  tell  anybody  the  place  of  her  residence. 

The  month  ends  with  a  fine  day ;  and  I  have  been  walking 
and  visiting  Lewis,  and  concerting  where  to  see  Mr.  Harley.  I 
have  no  news  to  send  you.  Aire,  they  say,  is  taken,^  though  the 
Whitehall  letters  this  morning  say  quite  the  contrary ;  it  is  good, 
if  it  be  true.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Addison  and  Dick  Stuart,  Lord 
Mountjoy's  brother — ^a  treat  of  Addison'a  They  were  half- 
fuddled,  but  not  I,  for  I  mixed  water  with  my  wine,  and  left 
them  together  between  nine  and  ten,  and  I  must  send  this  by 
the  bellman,  which  vexes  me,  but  I  will  put  it  oflP  no  longer. 
Pray  God  it  does  not  miscarry.    I  seldom  do  so,  but  I  can  put 

1  Mrs.  Anne  Loog,  for  whom  Swift  had  the  highest  admiration.  In  one  of 
his  note  booJis  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Forster)  he  records  that : 
**  she  was  the  most  beautiful  person  in  the  age  she  lived  in  ;  of  great  honour 
and  virtue,  infinite  sweetLess  and  genenisity  of  temper,  and  true  good  sense." 
(A  eulogy,  as  far  as  the  "  good  aense  "  is  concerned,  not  quite  consistent  with 
hio  remark  to  *<  Stella,"  under  date  Dec.  11,  1710.)  She  was  the  especial 
**  toast'*  at  the  not  tio  resp::otable  Kii-eat  Club.  She  was  sister  of  Sir  James 
Long,  and  Lieco  of  Colonel  Strangways.  By  her  imprudence  she  fell  into 
nio^ey  difficulties,  and,  neglected  by  her  former  friends,  she  died  in  poverty 
and  obscurity,  under  an  assumed  name,  in  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  Swift  notices 
her  death  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  25,  1711 : — **!  never  was  more  afflicted  at  any 
death.  The  poor  creature  had  retired  to  Lyu'i  two  years  ago  to  live  cheap, 
and  pay  her  debts.  In  her  last  letter  she  told  me,  she  hoped  to  bo  easy  by 
Christmas  ;  and  she  kept  her  word,  although  she  mei^nt  it  otherwise.  She  had 
all  sorts  cf  amiable  qualities,  and  no  ill  ones  but  the  indiscretion  of  too  much 
neglecting  her  own  affairs.  ...  I  believe  melancholy  helped  her  on  to  her 
^'ravo.  I  have  ordered  a  paragraph  to  bo  put  in  the  Post-Boy ^  giving  an 
account  of  her  death,  and  making  honourable  mention  of  her,  which  is  all  I 
can  do  to  serve  her  memory :  but  one  reason  was  spite ;  for  her  brother 
would  fain  have  her  death  a  secret,  to  save  the  charge  of  bringiug  her  up 
here  to  bury  her,  or  going  in  mourning." 

*  By  the  Allies.  There  are  two  towns  of  this  name  in  France — the  Aire 
here  referred  to  lies  near  to  St.  Omur. 
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off  little  MD  no  longer.  Pray  give  the  under  note  to  Mrs. 
Brent.  I  am  a  pretty  gentleman  ;  and  you  lose  all  your  money 
at  cards,  sirrah  Stella.  I  found  you  out,  I  did  so.  I  am  stay- 
ing before  I  can  fold  up  this  letter,  till  that  ugly  D  is  dry  in 
the  last  line  but  one.  Do  not  you  see  it  ?  0  Lord,  I  am  loth  to 
leave  you,  faith — but  it  must  be  so  till  next  time.  Pox  take 
that  D I  I  will  blot  it  to  dry  it. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Chelsea,  May  24,  1711. 

Morning. — Once  in  my  life  the  number  of  my  letters  and  of 

the  month  is  the  same ;  that's  lucky,  boys,  that's  a  sign   that 

things   will   meet   and  that  we  shall  make  a  figure  together. 

What,    will  you  still   have  the    impudence   to   say   London^ 

JEnglandj  because  I  say  Dublin.  Ireland  i  Is  there  no  difference 

between  London  and  Dublin,  saucyboxes?     I  have  sealed  up  my 

letter,  and  am  going  to  town.     Morrow,  sirrahs.     At  night. — I 

dined  with  the  Secretary  to-day,  we  sat  down  between  five  and 

six.     Mr.  Harley's  patent  passed   this  morning.     He  is  now 

Earl  of  Oxford,  Earl  Mortimer,  and  Lord  Harley  of  Wigmort 

Castle.     My  letter  was  sealed,  or  I  would  have  told  you  thi& 

yesterday,  but  the  public  news  may  tell  it  you.     The  Queen,  for 

all  her  favour,  has  kept  a  rod  [the  Treasurer's  staff]  for  him  in  her 

closet  this  week.     I  suppose  he  will  take  it  from  her,  though,  in  a 

day  or  two.     At  eight  o'clock  this  evening  it  rained  prodigiously, 

as  it  did  from  five.     However,  I  set  out,  and  in  half  way  the 

rain  lessened,  and  I  got  home,  but  tolerably  wet ;  and  this  is 

the  first  wet  walk  I  have  had  for  a  month's  time  that  I  am  here.* 

But,  however,  I  got  to  bed,  after  a  short  visit  to  Atterbury. 

1  An  exceptional  month.  Almost  throughout  the  three  years'  letters. 
Swift's  records  of  the  weather — either  of  extreme  cold  and  rain  or  of  extreme 
heat-^insiruot  us  that  there  was  at  least  as  much  subject  matter  for  weather, 
grumblers  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  as  there  can  possibly  be  now. 
The  superiority  of  the  **  old-fashioned  "  seasons,  in  fact,  exists  in  tho 
imagination  of  the  laudator  temporis  acti  rather  than  in  the  metcorolugicul 
annals.    Cf.  Wulpole'e  frequent  lamentations  over  the  weather. 
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Way  25. 
It  rained  this  momiag,  and  I  went  to  town  by  vater ;  and 
Ford  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Lewis  by  appointment.  I  ordered 
Patrick  to  bring  my  gown  and  periwig  to  Mr.  Lewis,  because 
I  designed  to  see  -Lord  Oxford,  and  so  I  told  the  dog,  but  he 
never  came;  then  I  stayed  a  hour  longer  than  I  appointed.  So  I 
went  in  my  old  gown,  and  sat  with  him  two  hours,  but  could 
not  talk  over  some  business  I  had  with  him ;  eo  he  has  desired 
me  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  I  must  disappoint  the 
Secretary.  My  lord  set  me  down  at  a  coffee-house,  where  I 
waited  for  [Atterbury]  the  Dean  of  Carlisle's  chariot  to  bring  me 
to  Chelsea ;  for  the  Dean  did  not  come  himself,  but  sent  me  his 
chariot,  which  has  cost  me  two  shillings  to  the  coachman ;  and  so 
I  am  got  home,  and  Lord  knows  what  is  become  of  Patrick.  I 
think  I  must  send  him  over  to  you,  for  he  is  an  intolerable 
riuical.  It  I  had  come  without  a  gown,  he  would  have  served 
me  so,  though  my  life  and  preferment  would  have  lain  upon  it ; 
and  I  am  making  a  livery  for  him  will  cost  me  four  pounds  ;  but 
I  will  order  the  tailor  to  stop  till  further  orders.  My  Lord 
Oxford  can't  yet  abide  to  be  called  "  My  Lord,"  and,  when  I 
called  him  "  My  Lord,"  he  called  me  Dr.  Thomas  Swift,'  which 
he  always  does  when  he  has  a  mind  to  teaze  me.  Dy  a  secoud 
hand,  he  proposed  my  being  his  Chaplain,  which  I,  by  a  second 
hand,  excused.  But  we  tad  no  talk  of  it  to-day;  but  I  will  bo 
no  man's  Chaplain  alive.     But  I  must  go,  aud  be  busy. 

Miiy  20. 
I  never  saw  Patrick  till  this  morninij,  and  that  only  once ;  fot 
I  dressed  myself  without  him,  and  when  I  went  M  town  he  msd 

'  Swift's  little  "  pnrBon-conBin,"  as  be  Blmiys  torme^ 
*ho  bad  resided  at   the  uime  time  wilh  hioiselr  — 
Chaplain.      One  cause   of  SniFt's   dislike   lor 
uuilduiuust}'  luid  uluim  in  pDrtuutborehip  in  tl 
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out  of  the  way.    I  immediately  sent  for  the  tailor,  and  ordered 
him  to  stop  his  baud  in  Patrick's  clothes  till  further  ordeis.    Oh, 
if  it  -were  in  Ireland,  I  should  have  turned  him  off  ten  times  ago ; 
and  it  is  no  regard  to  him,  but  myself,  that  has  made  me  keep 
him  so  long.      Now  I  am  afraid  to  give  the  rogue  hie  clothes. 
What  shall  I  do  J     I  wish  MD  were  here  to  entreat  for  him, 
just  here  at  the  bed's  side.      Lady    Ashhumham   has  been 
engaging  me  this  long  time  to  dine  with  her,  and  I  set  to-day 
apart  for  it ;  and,  whatever  was  the  mistake,  she  sent  me  word 
she  was  at  dinner  and  undressed,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  me  in 
the  afternoon.     So  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigb,  and  would 
not  go  to  see  her  at  all,  in  a  huff.     As  I  was  coming  home 
to-night.  Sir  Thomai  Mansel  and  Tom  Harley '  met  me  in  the 
Park,  and  made  me  walk  with  them  till  nine,  like  unreasonable 
whelps.     So  I  got  not  here  till  ten ;  but  it  was  a  fine  evening 
and  the  footpath  clean  enough  already  after  this  hard  rain. 


May  39. 
I  was  this  morning  in  town  1:^  ten,  though  it  was  shaving  day, 
and  went  to  the  Secretary  about  some  affiairs;  then  visited  the 
Duke  and  Duchesa  of  Ormond,  but  tLe  latter  was  dressing  to  go 
out,  and  I  could  not  see  her.  My  Lord  Oiford  bad  the  Staff 
given  him  this  morning ;  so  now  I  must  call  him  Lorf  Oxford 
no  more,  but  Lord  Treasurer.  I  hope  he  will  stick  there  ■  this 
is  twice  he  ha.,  cbanged  hi^  ..fc.  ,,„|  j  j,^^  ^' 

in  the  City  (where  I  di.  ,,.,^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^,^^ 

Garter.     Prithe^dontyo,  .„,,  j  h^^,^i,anged 

my  cornsf  '^  ,„,  g^  ^  ^^jf^ 

e,  Henley,  Lady  Lucy. 

,     .  «B  fitmOTlS    f"       t 

JDslj  rich.     H«  * 
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Mrs.  Finch,  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Halifax,  &c.^  I  think  I  have 
altered  for  the  better.  Did  I  tell  you  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
has  writ  me  a  long  letter  of  a  squabble  in  your  town  about 
choosing  a  Mayor,  and  that  he  apprehended  some  censure  for  the 
share  he  had  in  it.*  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  it  here ;  but 
I  shall  not  always  be  able  to  defend  him.  We  hear  your  Bishop 
Hickman  [of  Derry]  is  dead ;  but  nobody  here  will  do  anything 
for  me  in  Ireland,  so  they  may  die  as  fast  or  slow  as  they 
please.     •    •    • 

May  30. 

I  am  so  hot  and  lazy  after  my  morning's  walk,  that  I  loitered 
at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  where  my  best  gown  and  periwig  was ; 
and  out  of  mere  listlessness  dine  there  very  often — so  I  did  to-day. 
But  I  got  little  MD*s  letter,  No.  15  (you  see,  sirrahs,  I  remember 
to  tell  the  number),  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  read  it  in  a  closet 
they  lend  me  at  Mrs.  Van's,  and  I  find  Stella  is  a  saucy  rogue 
and  a  great  writer,  and  can  write  finely  still  when  her  hand's  in, 
and  her  pen  good.  When  I  came  here  to-night,  I  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  go  swim  after  I  was  cool ;  for  my  lodging  is  just  by 
the  river,  and  I  went  down  with  only  my  night  gown  and 
slippers  on  at  eleven,  but  came  up  again.  However,  one  of  these 
nights  I  will  venture. 

May  31. 

I  was  so  hot  this  morning  with  my  walk,  that  I  resolved 
to  do  so  no  more  during  this  violent  burning  weather.     It  is 

^Anthooy  Heuley,  of  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  a  coDtribntor  to  Steele's 
Tatlett  and  the  author  of  the  paper  which  lost  the  editor  his  place  of  gazetteer. 
Garth  dedicated  his  Dinpenitary  to  him.  Lady  Lnoy  Stauhopo  was  one  of  Swift's 
greatest  admirers  (grreat  Whig  Utdy  though  she  was). 

9  This  « squabble*'  he  refers  to  in  a  former  letter  (May  28).  Four  Tory 
mayors  had  been  rejected  by  the  Whig  majority  in  the  Dublin  Corporation. 
The  Whig- Archbishop  King's  letter  betrays  anxiety  as  to  the  impression  his 
part  in  the  matter  might  produce  in  the  London  Cabinet. 
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comical  that,  now  we  happen  to  have  such  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  blast  that  ever  was  known,  and  almost 
all  the  fruit  is  despaired  of.  I  dined  with  Lord  Shelburne.  Lady 
Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  ^  are  going  to  Ireland.  I  went  this  evening 
to  Lord  Treasurer's,  and  sat  about  two  hours  with  him  in  mixed 
company.  He  left  us  and  went  to  Court,  and  carried  two  staves 
with  him,  so  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  new  Lord  Steward  or 
Comptroller  to-morrow.  I  smoked  that  State-secret  out  by  that 
accident.  I  won't  answer  your  letter  yet,  sirrahs,  no,  I  won't, 
madam.     •     •     • 

June  4. 

When  must  we  answer  this  letter,  this  No.  15  of  our  little 
MD  ?  Heat,  and  laziness,  and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  made  me 
dine  to-day  again  at  Mrs.  Van's ;  and,  in  short,  this  weather  is 
insupportable.  How  is  it  with  you  ?  Lady  Betty  Butler  and 
Lady  Ashbumham  sat  with  me  two  or  three  hours  this  evening 
in  my  closet  at  Mrs.  Van's.  They  are  very  good  girls,  and,  if 
Lady  Betty  went  to  Ireland,  you  should  let  her  be  acquainted 
with  you.  How  does  Dingley  do  this  hot  weather  ?  Stella,  I 
think,  never  complains  of  it ;  she  loves  hot  weather.  There  has 
not  been  a  drop  of  rain  since  Friday  se'ennight.  Yes,  you  do 
love  hot  weather,  naughty  Stella,  and  Presto  can't  abide  it.  Be 
a  good  girl,  then,  and  I'll  love  you ;  and  love  one  another,  and 
don't  be  quarrelling  girls. 

June  6. 

I  dined  in  the  city  to-day,  and  went  hence  early  to  town,  and 
visited  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Mr.  Secretary  [St.  John.]    They 

1  Irish  aoqaaintanoes.  The  former  was  one  of  his  faTountes.  Under  date 
of  December  IS,  1710,  ho  records  a  round  of  sight  seeing  with  a  large  part/ 
from  Lord  Shelburne'a  in  three  or  foar  coaches,  inclading  the  two  ladies — the 
« lions,*' being  the  Tower,  Bedlam,  the  Exchange,  Gresham  College,  and,  at 
night,  the  Puppet  Show, — who  all  dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  *<ohop. 
house  "  behind  the  Exchange. 
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say  my  Lord  Treasurer  has  a  dead  warrant  in  his  pocket — they 
mean  a  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  turned  out  of  employment  ; 
and  we  every  day  now  expect  those  changes.  I  passed  by  the 
Treasurer's  to-day,  and  saw  vast  crowds  waiting  to  give  Lord 
Treasurer  petitions  as  he  passes  by.  He  is  now  at  the  top  of 
power  and  favour ;  he  keeps  no  levee  yet.  I  am  cruel  thirsty 
this  hot  weather.  I  am  just  this  minute  going  to  swim.  I  take 
Patrick  down  with  me  to  hold  my  night-gown,  shirt,  and  slippers, 
and  borrow  a  napkin  of  my  landlady  for  a  cap.  So  farewell  till 
I  come  up ;  but  there's  no  danger,  don't  be  frighted. — I    have 

• 

been  swimming  this  half  hour  and  more;  and,  when  I  was 
coming  out,  dived,  to  make  my  head  and  all  through  wet, 
like  a  cold  bath ;  but,  as  I  dived,  the  napkin  fell  off,  and  is  lost, 
and  I  have  that  to  pay  for.  0  faith,  the  great  stones  were  so 
sharp,!  could  hardly  set  my  feet  on  them  as  I  came  out.  It 
was  pure  and  warm.     I  got  to  bed,  and  will  now  go  sleep. 

June  6. 

Morning, — This  letter  shall  go  to-morrow ;  so  I  will  answer 
yours  when  I  come  home  to-night.  I  feel  no  hurt  from  last 
night's  swimming.  I  lie  with  nothing  but  the  sheet  over  me, 
and  my  feet  quite  bare.  I  must  rise  and  go  to  town  before 
the  tide  is  against  me.  Morrow,  sirrahs ;  dear  sirrahs,  morrow. 
At  night — I  never  felt  so  hot  a  day  as  this  since  I  was  born.  I 
dined  with  Lady  Betty  Qermaine,  and  there  was  the  young  Earl 
of  Berkeley  and  his  fine  lady.  I  never  saw  her  before,  nor 
think  her  near  so  handsome  as  she  passes  for.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Bertue  would  not  let  me  put  ice  in  my  wine,  but  said  ihy 
Lord  Dorchester  got  the  bloody  flux  with  it,  and  that  it  was  the 
worst  thing  in  the  world.  Thus  are  we  plagued,  thus  are  we 
plagued ;  yet  have  I  done  it  five  or  six  times  this  summer,  and 
was  but  the  drier  and  hotter  for  it.  Nothing  makes  me  so 
excessively  peevish  as  hot  weather.    Lady  Berkeley,  after  dinner, 
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clapped  my  hat  on  another  lady's  head,  and  she,  in  roguery,  put 
it  upon  the  rails.  I  minded  them  not,  but  in  two  minutes  they 
called  me  to  the  window,  and  Lady  Carteret  showed  me  my  hat 
out  of  her  window  five  doors  off,  where  I  was  forced  to  walk 
to  it,  and  pay  her  and  old  Lady  Weymouth  a  visit,  with  some 
more  beldames.  Then  I  went,  and  drank  coffee,  and  made  one 
or  two  puns  with  Lord  Pembroke,  and  designed  to  go  to  Lord 
Treasurer ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  besides  I  was  half  broiled, 
and  broiled  without  butter,  for  I  never  sweat  after  dinner,  if  I 
drink  any  wine.  Then  I  sat  an  hour  with  Lady  Betty  Butler  at 
tea,  and  everything  made  me  hotter  and  drier.  Then  I  walked 
home,  and  was  here  by  ten,  so  miserably  hot  that  I  was  in  as 
perfect  a  passion  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life  at  the  greatest  affront 
or  provocation.  Then  I  sat  an  hour  till  I  was  quite  dry 
and  cool  enough  to  go  swim,  which  I  did,  but  with  so  much 
vexation  that  I  think  I  have  given  it  over;  for  I  was  every 
moment  disturbed  by  boats,  rot  them ;  and  that  puppy  Patrick, 
standing  ashore,  would  let  them  come  within  a  yard  or  two,  and 
then  call  sneakingly  to  them.  The  only  comfort  I  proposed  here 
in  hot  weather  is  gone,  for  there  is  no  jesting  with  these  boats 
after  'tis  dark ;  I  had  none  last  night.  I  dived  to  dip  my  head, 
and  held  my  cap  on  with  both  my  hands,  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
Pox  take  the  boats  I  Amen.  'Tis  near  twelve,  and  so  I'll  answer 
your  letter  (it  strikes  twelve  now)  to-morrow  morning. 

June  7. 

Morning.    •    •    •    Why,  then,  do  you  know  in  Ireland  that 
Mr.  St.  John  talked  so  in  Parliament  1  ^   Your  whigs  are  plaguily 

1<*I  am  heartily  sorry,"  he  writes  on  April  27, '*to  find  my  friend  the 
Secretary  [St.  John]  stands  a  little  ticklish  with  the  rest  of  the  Ministry. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  disobliging  things  that  have  happened,  too  long  to 
tell;  and  t'other  day  in  Parliament,  npon  a  debate  of  about  thirty.fi ve 
millions  that  have  not  been  doly  accounted  for,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  his  warmth 
of  speech,  and  seal  for  his  friend  Mr.  Brydges  [Paymaster-Gteneral  of  the 
Forces  under  the  lata  Government],  on  whom  part  of  the  blame  was  falling 

z 
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bit ;  for  he  is  entirely  for  their  being  all  out. — And  are  you  as 
vicious  in  snuflf  as  ever?  I  believe,  as  you  say,  it  does  neither 
hurt  nor  good ;  but  I  have  left  it  oflE,  and,  when  any  body  offers 
me  their  box,  I  take  about  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  used  to  do, 
and  then  just  smell  to  it,  and  privately  fling  the  rest  away.  I 
keep  to  my  tobacco  still,^  as  you  say  ;  but  even  much  less  of  that 
than  formerly,  only  mornings  and  evenings,  and  very  seldom  in 
the  day.     •     •     • 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  July  21,  22,  1711. 
I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Treasurer,  who  Would  needs  take 
me  along  with  him  to  Windsor,  although  I  refused  him  several 
times,  having  no  linen,  &c.  I  had  just  time  to  desire  Lord 
Forbes  to  call  at  my  lodging,  and  order  my  man  to  send  my 
things  to-day  to  Windsor  by  his  servant.  I  lay  last  night  at  the 
Secretary's  [Bolingbroke's]  lodgings  at  Windsor,  and  borrowed 
one  of  his  shirts  to  go  to  Court  in.     The  Queen  is  very  well.     I 

said,  lie  did  not  know  that  either  Mr.  Brydges  or  the  late  Ministry  were  at 
all  to  blame  in  the  matter ;  whioh  was  very  desperately  spoken,  and  giving  np 
the  whole  cause.  For  the  chief  quarrel  against  the  late  Ministry  was  the  ill- 
management  of  the  Treasure,  and  was  more  than  all  the  rest  together.  1  had 
heard  of  this  matter,  but,  Mr.  Foley  beginning  to  disoonrse  to-day  at  table, 
without  naming  Mr.  St.  John,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  said,  if  the  late 
Ministry  were  not  to  blame  in  that  article,  he  (Mr.  Uarlcy)  ought  to  lose  his 
head  for  putting  the  Queen  npon  changing  them.  He  made  it  a  jest ;  but,  by 
some  words  dropped,  I  easily  saw  that  they  take  things  ill  of  Mr.  St.  John  ; 
and,  by  some  hints  given  me  from  another  hand  that  I  deal  with,  I  am  afraid 
the  Secretary  will  not  stand  long.  This  is  the  fate  of  Conrts.  I  will,  if  I 
meet  Mr.  St.  John  alone  on  Snnday,  tell  him  my  opinion,  and  beg  him  to  set 
himself  right,  else  the  consequences  may  be  yery  bad.  For  I  see  not  how 
they  can  well  want  [dispeoie  with*)  him  neither,  and  he  would  make  a 
troublesome  enemy." 

1  He  does  not  mean  smoking,  which  he  never  practised,  but  snuffing  up  cut 
and  dry  tobacco,  which  sometimes  was  just  coloured  with  Spanish  snuff;  and 
this  he  used  all  his  life,  bat  would  not  own  that  he  took  snuff. — Deane  Swift, 
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dined  with  Mr.  Masham ;  and,  not  hearing  anything  of  my 
things,  I  got  Lord  Winchelsea  to  bring  me  to  town.  Here  I 
found  that  Patrick  had  broke  open  the  closet  to  get  my  linen 
and  night-gown,  and  sent  them  to  Windsor,  and  there  they  are  ; 
and  he,  not  thinking  I  would  return  so  soon,  is  gone  upon  his 
rambles.  So  here  I  am  left  destitute,  and  forced  to  borrow  a 
night-gown  of  my  landlady,  and  have  not  a  rag  to  put  on  to- 
morrow.    Faith,  it  gives  me  the  spleen. 

July  23. 

Morning. — ^It  is  a  terrible  rainy  day,  and  rained  prodigiously 
on  Saturday  night.  Patrick  lay  out  last  night,  and  is  not  yet 
returned.  Faith,  poor  Presto  is  a  desolate  creature — ^neither 
servant,  nor  linen,  nor  anything.  Night. — Lord  Forbes's  man 
has  brought  back  my  portmantua,  and  Patrick  is  come ;  so  I 
am  in  Christian  circumstances.  I  shall  hardly  commit  such  a 
frolic  again.  I  just  crept  out  to  Mrs.  Van's  and  dined,  and 
stayed  there  the  afternoon.  It  has  rained  all  this  day.  Windsor 
is  a  delicious  place ;  I  never  saw  it  before,  except  for  an  hour, 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  Walls  has  been  here  in  my  absence 
— I  suppose  to  take  his  leave,  for  he  designed  not  to  stay  above 
five  days  in  London.  He  says  he  and  his  wife  will  come  here 
for  some  months  next  year ;  and,  in  short,  he  dares  not  stay  now 
for  fear  of  her. 

July  24. 

1  dined  to-day  with  a  hedge-friend  in  the  city,  and  Walls 
overtook  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me  he  was  just  getting  on 
horseback  for  Chester.  He  had  as  much  curiosity  as  a  cow ; 
he  lodged  with  his  horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  has  bought 
his  wife  a  silk  gown,  and  himself  a  hat.  And  what  are  you 
doing?  What  is  poor  MD  doing  now?  How  do  you  pass 
your  time  at  Wexford  ?  How  do  the  waters  agree  with  you  ? 
Let  Presto   know  soon;   for  Presto  longs  to  know,  and   must 
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know.  Is  not  Madame  Proby  curious  company  ?  I  am  afraid 
this  rainy  weather  will  spoil  your  waters.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  wet  these  three  days.  Tell  me  all  the  particulars  of 
Wexford — ^the  place,  the  company,  the  diversions,  the  victuals, 
the  wants,  the  vexations.  Poor  Dingley  never  saw  such  a  place 
in  her  life — sent  all  over  the  town  for  a  little  parsley,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  had !  The  butter  is  stark  naught,  except  an  old 
Englishwoman's  !  I  am  glad  you  carried  down  your  sheets  with 
you,  else  you  must  have  lain  in  sackcloth.     0  Lord  I     •     •     • 

Julj  26. 

Mr.  Addison  and  I  have  at  last  met  again.  I  dined  with  him 
and  Steele  to-day  at  young  Jacob  Tonson's.  The  two  Jacobs  ^ 
think  it  is  I  who  have  made  the  Secretary  take  from  them  the 
printing  of  the  Oazette,  which  they  are  going  to  lose,  and  Ben 
Tooke  and  another  are  to  have  it.  Jacob  came  to  me  t'other  day 
to  make  his  court ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  too  late,  and  that  it  was 
not  my  doing.  I  reckon  they  will  lose  it  in  a  week  or  two.  Mr. 
Addison  and  I  talked  as  usual,  and  as  if  we  had  seen  one 
another  yesterday ;  and  Steele  and  I  were  very  easy,  though  I 
writ  him  a  biting  letter,^  in  answer  to  one  of  his,  where  he 
desired  me  to  recommend  a  friend  of  his  to  Lord  Treasurer. 
Go,  get  you  gone  to  your  waters,  sirrah.  Do  they  give  you  a 
stomach  ?  Do  you  eat  heartily  ?  We  had  much  rain  to-day  and 
yesterday. 

July  28. 

Morning, — Mr.  Secretary  sent  me  word  he  will  call  at  my 
lodgings  by  two  this  afternoon,  to  take  me  to  Windsor,  so  I 

1  Old  Jacob  was  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Dryden  :  he  was  a  violeni 
Whifir,  and  secretary  to  the  Kit-cat  CInb,  which  might  seem  a  good  reason  to 
the  Tory  Ministers  for  taking  the  Qanetie  from  him. — S. 

*  The  old  friendship  between  Steele  and  Swift  had  been  interrupted  by 
political  differences ;  and,  in  the  pages  of  the  Quardian  and  Examiner,  the 
quarrel  was  maintained  with  sufficient  anitnosity  on  either  side. 
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must  dine  nowhere,  and  I  promised  Lord  Treasurer  to  dine 
with  him  to-day ;  but,  I  suppose,  we  shall  dine  at  Windsor  at 
five,  for  we  make  but  three  hours  there.  I  am  going  abroad, 
but  have  left  Patrick  to  put  up  my  things,  and  to  be  sure  to  be 
at  home  half-an-hour  before  two. 

Windsor,  at  nigkt. — We  did  not  leave  London  till  three,  and 
dined  here  betwixt  six  and  seven  ;  at  nine  1  left  the  company, 
and  went  to  see  Lord  Treasurer,  who  is  just  come.  1  chid  him 
for  coming  so  late :  he  chid  me  for  not  dining  with  him ;  said  he 
staid  an  hour  for  me.  Then  I  went  and  sat  an  hour  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  till  just  now,  and  'tis  past  eleven.  I  lie  in  the  same 
house  with  the  Secretary,  one  of  the  prebendaries'  houses.  The 
Secretary  is  not  come  from  his  apartment  in  the  Castle.  Do  you 
think,  that  abominable  dog  Patrick  was  out  after  two  to-day, 
and  I  in  a  fright  every  moment  for  fear  the  chariot  should  come ; 
and,  when  he  came  in,  he  had  not  put  up  one  rag  of  my  things. 
I  never  was  in  a  greater  passion,  and  would  certainly  have 
cropped  one  of  his  ears,  if  I  had  not  looked  every  moment  for  the 
Secretary,  who  sent  his  equipage  to  my  lodging  before,  and 
came  in  a  chair  from  Whitehall  to  me,  and  happened  to  stay 
half-an-hour  later  than  he  intended.  One  of  Lord  Treasurer's 
servants  gave  me  a  letter  from  — ,  with  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds 
to  be  paid  in  what  manner  1  pleased;  because,  he  said,  he 
desired  to  be  well  with  me.  I  was  in  a  rage,  but  my  friend 
Lewis  cooled  me,  and  said  it  is  what  the  best  men  sometimes 
meet  with ;  and  1  have  not  seldom  been  served  in  the  like 
manner,  although  not  so  grossly.  In  these  cases  I  never  demur 
a  moment,  nor  ever  found  the  least  inclination  to  take  anything. 
Well,  ril  go  try  sleep  in  my  new  bed,  and  to  dream  of  poor 
Wexford  MD  and  Stella  that  diinks  viuter,  and  Dingley  that 
drinks  rie. 
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July  29. 

I  was  at  Court  and  church  to-day,  as  I  was  this  day  se'ennight. 
I  generally  am  acquainted  with  about  thirty  in  the  drawing, 
room,  and  am  so  proud  I  make  aU  the  lords  come  up  to  me. 
One  passes  half-au.hour  pleasant  enough.  We  had  a  dunce  to 
preach  before  the  Queen  to-day — ^which  often  happens.  Windsor 
is  a  delicious  situation,  but  the  town  is  scoundrel.  I  dined  with 
the  Secretary  ;  we  were  a  dozen  in  all — ^three  Scotch  lords,  and 
Lord  Peterborow.  Duke  Hamilton  would  needs  be  witty,  and 
hold  up  my  train  as  I  walked  upstairs.  It  is  an  ill  circumstance, 
that  on  Sundays  much  company  meet  always  at  the  great  tables. 
Lord  Treasurer  told  at  Court  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Secretary  on 
this  occasion.  The  Secretary  showed  me  his  bill  of  fare,  to 
encourage  me  to  dine  with  him.  "  Poh,'*  said  I,  "  show  me  a 
bill  of  company,  for  I  value  not  your  dinner."  See  how  this  is 
all  blotted.  I  can  write  no  more  here,  but  to  tell  you  I  love 
MD  dearly,  and  God  bless  them.     •     •     • 

August  2. 

I  have  been  now  five  days  at  Windsor,  and  Patrick  has  been 
drunk  three  times  that  I  have  seen,  and  oftener  I  believe.  He 
has  lately  had  clothes  that  have  cost  me  five  pounds,  and  the  dog 
thinks  he  has  the  whip-hand  of  me.  He  begins  to  master  me,  so 
now  I  am  resolved  to  part  with  him,  and  will  use  him  without 
the  least  pity.  The  Secretary  and  I  have  been  walking  three  or 
four  hours  to-day.  The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  ^  asked  him, 
was  not  that  Dr. — Dr. — ,  and  she  could  not  say  my  name  in 
English,  but  said  Dr.  Presto,  which  is  Italian  for  Swift 
Whimsical  enough,  as  Billy  Swift  says.    .     .     . 

^  The  Dnchess  was  danghter  of  the  Marqnis  Paleotti,  of  Bologna,  who 
df^soended,  by  the  mother's  bide,  from  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  She  had  been 
only  a  short  time  ic  England,  since  the  Dake's  appointment  as  Lord  Chamber- 
lain.— Purves. 
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Angnst  4-5. 

I  dinod  yesterday  at  Buckleberry,  where  we  lay  two  nights, 
and  set  out  this  morning  at  eight,  and  were  here  at  twelve.  In 
four  hours  we  went  twenty-six  miles.^  Mr.  Secretary  was  a 
perfect  country  gentleman  at  Buckleberry ;  he  smoked  tobacco 
with  one  or  two  neighbours  ;  he  inquired  after  the  wheat  in  such 
a  field  ;  he  went  to  visit  his  hounds,  and  knew  all  their  names. 
He  and  his  lady  saw  me  to  my  chamber,  just  in  the  country 
fashion.  Ilis  house  is  in  the  midst  of  near  three  thousand 
pounds  a-year  he  had  by  his  lady,  who  is  descended  from  Jack  of 
Newbury,^  of  whom  books  and  ballads  are  written ;  and  there  is  an 
old  picture  of  him  in  the  house.  She  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine. 
I  lost  chur6h  to-day ;  but  I  dressed  and  shaved  and  went  to 
Court,  and  would  not  dine  with  the  Secretary,  but  engaged 
myself  to  a  private  dinner  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  one  friend  more. 
We  go  to  London  to-morrow ;  for  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  other 
Secretary,  is  come,  and  they  are  here  their  weeks  by  turns. 

August  6. 

Lord  Treasurer  comes  every  Saturday  to  Windsor,  and  goes 
away  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  was  with  him  this  morning  at 
his  leveBj  for  one  cannot  see  him  otherwise  here,  he  is  so  hurried. 
We  had  some  talk,  and  I  told  him  I  would  stay  this  week  at 
Windsor  by  myself,  where  I  can  have  more  leisure  to  do  some 
business  that  concerns  them.  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary 
thought  to  mortify  me ;  for  they  told  me  they  had  been  talking 

^  The  frightfal  roads,  and  the  heavj,  Inmboring  ooacLos  considered,  by  no 
Dieaos  slow  travelling. 

3  John  Winchesoombe,  a  clothier  of  Newbnry,  who  kept  a  hundred  looms  at 
work.  He  marched  to  Fiodden  with  one  handred  of  his  workpeople,  clothed 
and  armed  at  his  own  cost ;  and  then  qnietlj  returned  to  his  own  trade. — P. 
The  lady,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  H.  Winohoomb,  of  Bucklersbury,  in 
Berkshire,  was  Bolingbroke's  lirst  wife. 
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a  great  deal  of  me  to-day  to  the  Queen,  and  she  said  she  had 
never  heard  of  me.  I  told  them  that  was  their  fault,  and  not 
hers,  &c. ;  and  so  we  lausrhed. 


•  • 


August  8. 

There  was  a  Drawing-room  to-day  at  Court-;  but  so  few 
company,  that  the  Queen  sent  for  us  into  her  bedchamber,  where 
we  made  our  bows,  and  stood,  about  twenty  of  us,  round  the 
room,  while  she  looked  at  us  round  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth, 
and  once  a  minute  said  about  three  words  to  some  that  were 
nearest  her ;  and  then  she  was  told  dinner  was  ready,  and  went 
out.  I  dined  at  the  Green  Cloth  by  Mr.  Scarborow's  invitation, 
who  is  in  waiting.  It  is  much  the  best  table  in  England,  and 
costs  the  Queen  a  thousand  pounds  a  month,  while  she  is 
at  Windsor  or  Hampton  Court ;  and  is  the  only  mark  of  magnifi- 
cence or  hospitality  I  can  see  in  the  Queen's  family.  It  is 
designed  to  entertain  foreign  ministers,  and  people  of  quality, 
who  come  to  see  the  Queen,  and  have  no  place  to  dine  at.  .  .    . 

August  10. 

Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  [Coke]  lent  me  his  horses  to  ride 
about  and  see  the  country  this  morning.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
Queen's  physician  and  favourite,  went  out  with  me  to  shew  me 
the  places.  We  went  a  little  after  the  Queen,  and  overtook  Miss 
Forester,  a  maid  of  honour,  on  her  palfrey,  taking  the  air.  Wo 
made  her  go  along  with  us.  We  saw  a  place  they  have  made 
for  a  famous  horse-race  to-morrow,  where  the  Queen  will  come. 
We  met  the  Queen  coming  back,  and  Miss  Forester  stood,  like  us, 
with  her  hat  off,  while  the  Queen  went  by.  The  doctor  and  I 
left  the  lady  where  we  found  her,  but  under  other  conductors. 
Much  company  is  come  to  town  this  evening,  to  see  to-morrow's 
race.  I  was  tired  with  riding  a  trotting,  mettlesome  horse  a 
dozen  miles,  having  not  been  on  horseback  this  twelvemonth. 
And  Miss  Forester  did  not  make  it  easier.     She  is  a  silly,  true 
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maid  of  honour,  and  I  did  not  like  her,  although  she  be  a  toasts 
and  was  dressed  like  a  man.^ 

August  11. 
I  will  send  this  letter  to-day.  I  expect  the  Secretary  by  noon. 
I  will  not  go  to  the  race,  unless  I  can  get  room  in  some  coach. 
It  is  now  morning.  I  must  rise,  and  fold  up  and  ceal  my  letter. 
Farewell,  and  God  preserve  dearest  MD.  I  believe  I  shall 
leave  this  town  on  Monday. 


To  Miss  Jounson. 

Windsor,  August  11,  1711. 
I  sent  away  my  twenty-seventh  this  morning  in  an  express  to 
London,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Reading.  This  shall  go  to  your 
lodgings,  where,  I  reckon,  you  will  be  returned  before  it  reaches 
you.  I  intended  to  go  to  the  race  to-day,  but  was  hindered  by 
a  visit.  I  believe  I  told  you  so  in  my  last.  I  dined  to-day  at 
the  Green  Cloth,  ^  where  everybody  had  been  at  the  race  but 
myself,  and  were  twenty  in  all,  and  very  noisy  company ;  but  I 
made  [Coke]  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  two  friends  more,  sit  at 
a  side-table  to  be  a  little  quiet.  At  six  I  went  to  see  the 
Secretary,  who  is  returned  [from  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Hague] ;  but  Lord  Keeper  sent  to  desire  I  would  sup  with  him, 
where  I  staid  till  just  now.  Lord  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
were  to  come  to  us,  but  both  failed.  .  .  • 

August  14. 
We  came  to  town  this  day  in  two  hours  and  forty  minutes ; 
twenty  miles  are  nothing  here.     I  found  a  letter  from  the  Arch- 

1  In  a  rtding.babit,  just  then  coming  into  fashion.  Miss  Forester  had  been 
married  to  Sir  John  Downing  iu  1701,  when  he  was  fifteen,  and  she  but 
thirteen.  They  were  divorced  by  mutual  cousont,  springing  from  mutual 
avf^rsion. — P. 

'  The  table  s*'t  apart,  for  the  giu-stB  at  Windsor. 
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bishop  of  Dublin,  sent  me  the  Lord  knows  how.  He  says  some 
of  the  [Irish]  Bishops  will  hardly  believe  that  Lord  Treasurer 
got  the  Queen  to  remit  the  First-Fruits  before  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  declared  Lord.Lieutenant,  and  that  the  Bishops 
have  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Treasurer  to  thank  him.  He  has 
sent  me  the  Address  of  Convocation  ascribing,  in  good  part,  that 
affair  to  the  Duke,  who  had  less  share  in  it  than  MD ;  for,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  MD,  I  should  not  have  been  so  good  a 
solicitor.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  City,  about  a  little  bit  of 
mischief  with  a  printer.  I  found  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  all  in  com- 
bustion, squabbling  with  her  rogue  of  a  landlord.  She  has  left 
her  house,  and  gone  out  of  our  neighbourhood  a  long  way.^ 
Her  eldest  daughter  is  come  of  age,  and  going  to  Lreland  to 
look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it  in  her  own  hands.* 

Augast  15. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Mrs.*  Van,  who  goes  to-night  to  her  new 
lodgings.  .  .  He  [Oxford]  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  on 
Friday,  because  there  would  be  a  friend  of  his  that  I  must  see. 
My  Lord  Harley  ®  told  me,  when  he  was  gone,  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Masham  his  father  meant,  who  is  come  to  town  to  lie  in,  and 
whom  I  never  saw,  though  her  husband  is  one  of  our  [October] 
Society.  God  send  her  a  good  time;  her  death  would  be  a 
terrible  thing.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  ventured  all  my 
credit  with  these  great  Ministers,  to  clear  some  misunderstand, 
ings  between  them  ?    And,  if  there  be  no  breach,  I  ought  to  have 

1  Two  months  later  he  writes  that  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  who  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  unfortanate  in  her  choice  of  *'  landlord  *'  and  *<  landladies,"  had 
changed  her  lodgings  again,  having  fonnd  her  landlady  to  be  a  keeper  of  a 
bouse  of  **  ill.fame."  Swift  already  had  saspected  this  Dame  Quickly  "  by  her 
evebrowB." 

3  Excepting  onoe  before,  on  the  oocaston  of  a  birthday -feast,  this  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  Swift  mentions  the  daughter  who,  under  the  name  cf 
Vanessa,  was  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  him. 

*  Lord  Oxford's  son. 
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the  merit  of  it.  'Tis  a  plaguy  ticklish  sort  of  work,  and  a  man 
hazards  losing  both  sides.  'Tis  a  pity  the  world  does  not  know 
my  virtue.  I  thought  the  Clergy  in  Convocation,  in  Ireland, 
would  have  given  me  thanks  for  being  their  solicitor;  but  I 
hear  of  no  such  thing.  Pray,  talk  occasionally  on  that  subject, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  hear.  Do  you  know  the  greatness 
of  my  spirit — that  I  value  their  thanks  not  a  rush  ?  but,  at  my 
return,  shall  freely  let  all  people  know  that  it  was  my 
Lord  Treasurer's  action,  wherein  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  no 
more  share  than  a  cat.  And  so  they  may  go  whistle,  and  I'll 
go  sleep. 

August  17. 

I  dined  to-day  at  Lord  Treasurer's  with  Mrs.  Masham,^  and 
she  is  extremely  like  one  Mrs.  MaloUy,  that  was  once  my  land- 
lady in  Trim.  She  was  used  with  mighty  kindness  and  respect, 
like  a  favourite.  It  signifies  nothing,  going  to  this  Lord  Trea- 
surer about  business,  although  it  be  his  own.  He  was  in  haste, 
and  desires  I  will  come  again,  and  dine  with  him  to-morrow. 
His  famous  Ijring  porter  has  fallen  sick,  and  they  think  he  will 
die.  I  wish  I  had  all  my  half-crowns.  *  I  believe  I  have  told 
you  he  is  an  old  Scotch  fanatic,  and  the  danm'dest  liar  in  his 
office  alive.    I  have  a  mind  to  recommend  Patrick  to  succeed 

1  "NSe  Abigail  Hill,  a  relative,  and  formerly  dependont,  of  Sarah,  Dachess  of 
Marlborough,  whom  she  supplanted  in  the  Qneen's  favour.  She  privately 
married  (1707)  *  Mr.  Masham,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Qaeen's 
husband,  Prince  George,  the  Queen  herself  attending  the  ceremony.  She 
shortly  Afterwards  became  Lady  Masham,  her  husband  having  been  made  one 
of  the  Peers,  who  were  created  to  balance  against  the  Whig  Lords,  nho 
happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  majority  in  the  Upper  House. 

*  Swift  frequently  laments  his  forced  expenditure  iu  the  way  of  fees  paid  to 
the  great  man's  great  men,  porters,  and  ^oo  genxts  omne.  B.G. — On  Deo.  26, 
1710,  he  complains:  *<  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  shall  be  undone  here  with 
Christmas  boxes.  The  rogues  at  the  coffee-honse  have  raised  their  tax,  every 
one  giving  a  crown,  and  I  gave  mine  for  shame,  besides  a  great  many  half* 
crowns  to  great  men's  porters,  &c." 
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him.  I  have  trained  him  up  pretty  well.  I  reckon  for  certain 
you  are  now  in  town.  The  weather  now  begins  to  alter  to 
rain.     •    •    • 

August  19. 
The  Queen  did  not  stir  out  to  day ;  she  is  in  a  little  fit  of  the 
gout.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Masham^s :  we  had  none  but  our  own 
society  members,  six  in  all,  and  I  supped  with  Lord  Treasurer. 
The  Queen  has  ordered  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  go  on  with 
the  building  of  Blenheim,  which  has  been  starved  till  now,  since 
the  change  of  the  Ministry.  I  suppose  it  is  to  reward  his  last 
action  of  getting  into  the  French  lines.*  Lord  Treasurer  kept 
me  till  past  twelve.    •    •    • 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  October  3,  HU. 
•  •  .  Mr.  Masham  sent  this  morning  to  desire  I  would  ride 
out  with  him,  the  weather  growing  again  very  fine.  I  was  very 
busy,  and  sent  my  excuses,  but  desired  he  would  provide  me  a 
dinner.  I  dined  with  him,  his  lady,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hill, 
who  invites  us  to-morrow  to  dine  with  her,  and  we  are  to  ride 
out  in  the  morning.  I  sat  with  Lady  Oglethorpe  till  eight  this 
evening ;  then  was  going  home  to  write — ^looked  about  for 
the  woman  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  house ;  she  toljl  me  Patrick 
had  it.  I  cooled  my  heels  in  the  cloisters  till  nine,  then  went  in 
to  the  music  meeting,  where  I  had  been  often  desired  to  go  ;  but 
was  weary  in  half-an-hour  of  their  fine  stuff,^  and  stole  out  so 

1  Before  Bonchain,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  France,  not  far  from  Cam- 
brni.  This  affair  was  held  to  be  one  of  Marlborough's  greatest  militarj 
achievements. 

'*  Swift  rather  hated  than  loved  music.  Masio  and  mathematics  he  made 
the  two  chief  parsuits  of  the  ridiculous  Laputans. — P.    Possibly,  his  aversion 

was  ^or  fash  ionahJe  music  only. 
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privately  that  everybody  saw  me,  and  cooled  my  heels  in  the 
cloisters  again  till  after  ten.  Then  came  in  Patrick.  I  went  up, 
shut  the  chamber  door,  and  gave  him  two  or  three  swinging 
cufiFs  on  the  ear,  and  I  have  strained  the  thumb  of  my  left  hand 
with  pulling  him,  which  I  did  not  feel  till  he  was  gone.  He 
was  plaguily  afraid  and  humbled. 

October  4. 

It  was  the  finest  day  in  the  world,  and  we  got  out  before 
eleven,  a  noble  caravan  of  us.  The  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury  in 
her  own  chaise  with  one  horse,  and  Miss  Touchet  with  her.  Mrs. 
Masham  and  Mrs.  Scarborow,  one  of  the  dressers,  in  one  of  the 
Queen*6  chaises ;  Miss  Forester  and  Miss  Scarborow,  two  maids 
of  honour,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  on  horseback.  The  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Mr.  Masham,  George  Fielding,  Arbuthnot,  and  I,  on  horse, 
back  too.  Mrs.  HilPs  horse  was  hired  for  Miss  Scarborow,  but 
she  took  it  in  civility :  her  own  horse  was  galled,  and  could  not 
be  rid,  but  kicked  and  winced ;  the  hired  horse  was  not  worth 
eighteenpence.  I  borrowed  coat,  boots,  and  horse,  and,  in  short, 
we  had  all  the  difficulties,  and  more  than  we  used  to  have,  in 
making  a  party  from  Trim  to  Longfield*s.^  My  coat  was  light 
camlet,  faced  with  red  velvet  and  silver  buttons.  We  rode  in 
the  Great  Park  and  the  forest  about  a  dozen  miles,  and  the 
Duchess  and  I  had  much  conversation.  We  got  home  by  two, 
and  Mr.  Masham,  his  lady,  Arbuthnot,  and  I  dined  with  Mrs. 
Hill.  Arbuthnot  made  us  all  melancholy ;  he  expects  a  cruel 
fit  of  the  stone  in  twelve  hours.  He  says  he  is  never  mistaken, 
and  he  appears  like  a  man  that  is  to  be  racked  to-morrow.  I 
cannot  but  hope  it  will  not  be  so  bad ;  he  is  a  perfectly  honest 
man,  and  one  I  have  much  obligation  to.  .  •  • 

1  At  Killibride,  about  four   miles  from  Trim.    The  roadless  condition  of 
Ireland  mast  be  remembered, — P. 
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To  Abchdishop  Kino, 

London,  March  29,  1713. 

I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  not  sooner  acknowledging 
your  Grace's  letter,  because  that  would  look  as  if  I  thought 
mine  were  of  consequence.  Either  I  grow  weary  of  politics,  or 
am  out  of  the  way  of  them,  or  there  is  less  stirring  than  usual, 
and,  indeed,  we  are  all  in  suspense  at  present ;  but  I  am  told 
that,  in  ten  or  twelve  days'  time,  we  shall  know  what  the  issue 
will  be  at  Utrecht.  I  can  only  tell  your  Grace  that  there  are 
some  unlucky  circumstances,  not  proper  to  be  trusted  to  a  letter, 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  this  great  work,  MiJd  ludibria 
rerum  mortaUum  cundis  in  negotiia  obsei'vantur. 

Meantime,  we  are  with  great  diflficulty  raising  funds  upon 
which  to  borrow  ^w  millions.  One  of  these  funds  is  a  tax 
upon  paper,  and,  I  think,  thirty  per  cent  upon  imported  books ; 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  I  could  not  yesterday  forbear  sajring  to 
my  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tliat, 
instead  of  preventing  small  papers  and  libels,  it  will  leavo 
nothing  else  for  the  Press.  I  have  not  talked  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain  since  his  return  :  but  am  told 
he  affirms  it  impossible  for  us  to  carry  on  the  loan  there  by  our 
former  methods.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  is  expected  to  go,  in 
two  or  three  days,  for  Flanders ;  and  what  I  writ  to  your  Grace, 
some  months  ago,  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  succeeding  to 
govern  Ireland,  will,  I  suppose,  be  soon  declared.  I  went  the 
other  day  to  see  the  Duchess,  and  reported  your  Grace's  comph. 
ments,  which  she  took  very  well,  and  I  told  her  I  was  resolved 
your  Grace  and  she  should  be  very  good  acquaintance.  I  believe 
the  spirit  of  your  Hbughers  ^  has  got  into  our  Mohawksy  who 

1  The   horrible  and  barbaroafl  craeltj   of  houjhing  thus  seems  to   be  of 
aocieat  date  in  Ireland. 
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are  still  very  troublesome,  and  every  night  cut  somebody  or 
other  over  the  face,  aud  commit  a  hundred  insolent  barbarities. 

There  was  never  the  least  design  of  any  impeachment  against 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  it  was  his  over-great  weakness, 
or  the  folly  of  his  friends,  that  the  thing  went  so  far  as  it  did. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  that  people  have  talked  themselves 
hoarse;  but,  for  some  weeks  past,  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
Pretender  than  formerly.  I  suppose  it  is,  like  a  fashion,  got 
into  Ireland,  when  it  is  out  here ;  but,  in  my  conscience,  I  do 
not  think  any  one  person  in  the  Court  or  Ministry  here  designs 
any  more  to  bring  in  the  Pretender  than  the  Great  Turk.  I 
hope  Mr.  Harley,  who  is  now  on  his  journey  to  Hanover,  will 
give  that  Court  a  truer  opinion  of  persons  and  things  than  they 
have  hitherto  conceived.  And,  if  your  Grace  knew  the  instru- 
ment through  which  these  false  opinions  have  been  infused,  you 
would  allow  it  another  instance  of  the  Ludibrium  rerum 
mortalium.^  And  your  Grace  cannot  but  agree  that  it  is  some- 
thing singular  for  the  Prince  in  possession  to  make  perpetual 
advances,  and  the  Presumptive  heir  to  be  standing  off  and 
suspicious. 

I  know  not  whether  your  Grace  has  considered  the  position 
that  my  Lord  Treasurer  is  visibly  in.  The  late  Ministry  and 
their  adherents  confess  themselves  fully  resolved  to  have  his 
head,  whenever  it  is  in  their  power ;  and  were  prepared,  upon 
the  beginning  of  the  Sessions,  when  the  vote  was  carried  against 
any  Peace  without  Spain,  to  move  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.  At  the  same  time,  his  friends,  and  the  Tories  in  general, 
are  discontented  at  his  slowness  in  the  changing  of  commissions 
aud  employments,  to  which  the  weakness  of  the  Court  interest 
in  the  House  of  Lords  is  wholly  imputed ;  neither;  do  I  find  that 
those  in  the  greatest  stations,  or  most  in  the  confidence  of  my 

1  IL  Boberiliun,  the  yalet.de-chBxnbre  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  was  said  to 
have  considerable  influpnoe  in  prejadioing  his  master  against  Oxford's 
[Uarle^'s]  Admiiiibtraliun. — S. 
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Lord  Treasurer,  are  able  to  account  for  this  proceeding,  or  seem 
satisfied  with  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  solve  this  difficulty 
another  way ;  and  I  fancy  I  am  in  the  right,  from  words  I  have 
heard  let  fall.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  consequences  may 
be  dangerous. 

The  Queen  is  in  very  good  health,  but  does  not  use  so  much 
exercise  as  she  ought.     Pray  CJod  preserve  her  many  years. 

A  projector  has  lately  applied  to  me  to  recommend  him  to 
the  Ministry  about  an  invention  for  finding  out  the  longitude. 
He  has  given  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John.  I  understand  nothing  of  the  mathematics,  but  I  am  told 
it  is  a  thing  as  improbable  as  the  piifcsopA6r'a«tone  or  per/)c^MaZ 
motion.  I  lately  writ  a  letter  of  about  thirty  pages  to  Lonl 
Treasurer,  by  way  of  proposal  for  an  Academy  to  correct, 
enlarge,  and  ascertain  the  English  language.  And  he  and  I 
have  named  above  twenty  persons,  of  both  parties,  to  be 
members.  I  will  shortly  print  the  letter,  and  I  hope  something 
will  come  of  it.  Your  Grace  sees  I  am  something  of  a  projector 
too.     I  am  with  great  respect,  &c. 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

Windsor,  September  15,  1712. 

T  never  was  so  long  without  writing  to  MD  as  now,  since  I 
left  them,^  nor  ever  will  again,  while  I  am  able  to  write.     I 

1  Swift's  last  letter  is  dated  Augnst  7.  The  last  news  of  importance  ho 
had  opnt  to  Dublin  had  been  the  snppression  of  the  anti. Ministerial  papers  bj 
means  of  taxation  :^-**  Do  yon  know  that  Grub  Street  is  dead  and  gone  Inst 
week  ?  No  more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  1  plied  it 
pretty  close  the  past  fortnight,  and  published  at  least  seven  penny  Papov»  of 
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have  expected,  from  one  week  to  another,  that  something  would 
be  done  in  my  own  affairs ;  but  nothing  at  all  is,  nor  I  don't  know 
when  anything  will,  or  whether  ever  at  all,  so  slow  are  people  at 
doing  favours.  I  have  been  much  out  of  order  of  late,  with  the 
old  giddiness  in  my  head.  I  took  a  vomit  for  it  two  days  ago, 
and  will  take  another  about  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  have  eaten 
mighty  little  fruit ;  yet  I  impute  my  disorder  to  that  little,  and 
shall  henceforth  wholly  forbear  it.^ 

I  am  engaged  in  a  long  work,  ^  and  have  done  all  I  can  of  it,' 
and  wait  for  some  papers  from  the  Ministry  for  materials  for  the 
rest ;  and  they  delay  me,  as  if  it  were  a  favour  I  asked  of  them ; 
so  that  I  have  been  idle  here  this  good  while,  and  it  happened  in 
a  right  time,  when  I  was  too  much  out  of  order  to  study.  One 
is  kept  constantly  out  of  humour  by  a  thousand  unaccountable 
things  in  public  proceedings  ;  and,  when  I  reason  with  some 
friends,  we  cannot  conceive  how  affairs  can  last  as  they  are. 
God  only  knows,  but  it  is  a  very  melancholy  subject  for  those 
who  have  any  near  concern  in  it.  I  am  again  endeavouring,  as  I 
was  last  year,  to  prevent  people  from  breaking  to  pieces  upon  a 

* 

my  own,  besides  some  of  other  people's ;  bat  now  every  single  half  sheet 
pays  a  halfpenny  to  the  Qaeeo.  The  Ohservator  is  fallen;  the  Medleys  are 
jnmbled  together  with  the  Flying  Pott ;  the  Examiner  is  deadly  siok ;  the 
Spectator  keeps  np  and  doubles  its  price.  I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold. 
Have  yon  seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  Kethinks  it  is 
worth  a  halfpenny,  the  stamping  it."  He  also  reports  that :  **  Lord  Boling- 
broke  [his  friend  the  Secretary  had  jast  been  made  a  Baron}  and  Prior  set 
out  for  France  last  Saturday.  Ky  Lord's  business  is  to  hasten  the  Peace  before 
the  Datch  are  too  mach  mauled,  and  to  hinder  France  from  carrying  the 
jest  of  beating  them  too  far,*'  and  asks  :  "  Have  yon  seen  the  Fourth  Part 
of  John  Bull  ?    It  is  equal  to  the  rest,  and  extremely  good." 

^  Swift  was  strangely  possessed  of  the  prejudice  that  his  peculiar  maladies 
of  giddiuess  and  deafness,  Ac,  had  originated  in  a  surfeit  of  fruit  on  one 
occasion  in  his  youth.  And  this  absured  fancy  has  been  gravely  reported,  as 
though  credible,  by  some  of  his  biographers.  Dr.  Johnson's  way  of  dismissal  of 
the  story  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Swift : — **  The  original 
of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure :  and  almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as 
he  can  get,  without  any  inconvenience." 

'  Apparently,  the  beginning  of  his  contemporary  History  of  Anne's  reign. 
The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  he  had  published  in  the  preceding  year. 

K 
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hundred  misunderstandings.  One  cannot  withhold  them  from 
drawing  different  ways,  while  the  enemy  is  watching  to  destroy 
them  both.  See  how  my  style  is  altered  by  living,  and  think- 
ing, and  talking  among  these  people,  instead  of  my  canal  and 
rivers,  walks  and  willows.  I  lose  all  my  money  here  among  the 
ladies,  so  that  I  never  play  when  I  can  help  it,  being  sure  to 
lose.  I  have  lost  five  poimds  the  five  weeks  I  have  been  here. 
I  hope  Ppt.  is  luckier  at  picquet  with  the  Dean  and  Mrs.  Walls. 
ITie  Dean  never  answered  my  letter,  and  I  have  clearly 
forgot  whether  I  sent  a  bill  for  ME  ^  in  any  of  my  last  letters. 
1  think  I  did :  pray,  let  me  know,  and  always  give  me  timely 
notice.  I  wait  here  but  to  see  what  they  will  -do  for  me  ;  and 
whenever  perferments  are  given  from  me,  as  hope  saved,  I  will 
come  over. 


September  18. 

I  have  taken  a  vomit  to-day,  and  hope  I  shall  be  better.  I 
have  been  very  giddy  since  I  wrote  what  is  before,  yet  not  as  J  used 
to  be — more  frequent,  but  not  so  violent.  Yesterday  we  were 
alarmed  with  the  Queen's  being  ill.  She  had  an  aguish  and 
feverish  fit ;  and  you  never  saw  such  countenances  as  we  all 
had,  such  dismal  melancholy.  Her  physicians  from  town  were 
sent  for ;  but  towards  night  she  grew  better.  To-day  she 
missed  her  fit,  and  was  up  ;  we  are  not  now  in  any  fear  :  it  will 
be,  at  worst,  but  an  ague,  and  we  hope  even  that  will  not  return. 
Lord  Treasurer  would  not  come  here  from  London,  because  it 
would  make  a  noise,  if  he  came  before  his  usual  time,  which  is 
Saturday,  and  he  goes  away  on  Mondays.     The  Whigs  have  lost 

^  iDitials,  as  Mr.  Forster  conjectares,  for  Madame  Elderly  (Mrs.  Diogrloj). 
The  words'* 88  hope  saved,"  a  commov.  expression  of  Swift  in  these  letters, 
have  been  printed  from  the  MS.  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  place  of  the  unintelligible 
« as  —  eaid  "  of  the  older  editions.  The  f uU  expression  would  be^*<  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved." 
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a  great  support  in  the  Earl  of  Godolphin.^  It  is  a  good  jest  to 
hear  the  Ministers  talk  of  him  with  humanity  and  pity,  because 
he  is  dead  and  can  do  them  no  hurt.  Lady  Orkney,^  the  late 
King's  Mistress  (who  lives  at  a  fine  place,  five  miles  from  hence, 
called  Clifden),  and  I  are  grown  mighty  acquaintance.  She  is 
the  wisest  woman  I  ever  saw ;  and  Lord  Treasurer  made  great 
use  of  her  advice  in  the  late  change  of  affairs.  I  heard  Lord  Marl- 
borough  is  growing  ill  of  his  diabetes,  which,  if  it  be  true,  may 
soon  carry  him  off ;  and  then  the  Ministry  will  be  something 
more  at  ease. 

MD  has  been  a  long  time  without  writing  to  Presto,  though 
they  have  not  the  same  cause.  It  is  seven  weeks  since  your  last 
came  to  my  hands,  which  was  No.  32,  that  you  may  not  be 
mistaken.  I  hope  Ppt.  has  not  wanted  her  health.  You  were 
then  drinking  waters.  .  .  My  Lord  Shrewsbury  is  certainly 
designed  to  be  Governor  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  believe  the  Duchess 
will  please  the  people  there  mightily.  The  Irish  Whig  leaders 
promise  great  things  to  themselves  from  his  Government ;  but 

^  The  ex* Premier  died  on  September  15. 

s  Lady  Elisabeth  Villiers.  An  estate  in  Ireland,  of  a  rental  of  £20,000,  had 
been  settled  upon  her  by  her  admirer,  William  III.  Writing  nnder  date  of 
October  30,  of  this  year,  he  tells  Esther  Johnson  :  *<  Lady  Orkney  is  making 
me  a  writing-table  of  her  own  contrivance,  and  a  bod  night-gown.  She  is 
perfectly  kind,  like  a  mother.  I  think  the  devil  was  in  it  the  other  day,  thnt 
I  shonld  talk  to  her  of  an  ugly  squinting  cousin  of  hers,  and  the  poor  lady 
herself,  yon  know,  squints  like  a  dragon."  She  was  sister-in.law  of  the 
Dachess  of  Hamilton,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  a  fortnight  later  (Nov. 
16),  lost  her  husband,  killed  in  a  duel  with  Lord  Mohun — not  without 
suspicion  of  '*  foul  play  "  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Seconds,  Mr.  Macartney. 
The  Dachess  was  inconsolable  :  nor  did  her  sister-in-law's  condolences 
(offered  at  the  instance  of  Swift)  effect  the  hoped-for  good.  In  fact,  **  they 
have  always  been  very  ill  together,  and  the  poor  Duchess  could  not  have 
patience,  when  people  told  her  I  went  often  to  Lady  Orkney's.  But  I  am 
resolved  to  make  them  friends.**  Two  days  afterwards  (Nov.  17)  he  writes  : 
'*  The  Dachess  told  me  Lady  Orkney  luid  been  with  her,  and  that  she  did  not 
treat  hor  as  gently  as  she  ought.  They  hate  one  another  ;  but  I  will  try  to 
patch  it  up."  The  widowed  Duchess  he  described  as  having  <*  abundance  of 
wit  and  spirit,  handsome  and  airy,  and  seldom  spared  anybody  that  gave  her 
the  least  provocation ;  by  which  she  had  many  enemies  and  few  friends." 
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care  shall  be  taken,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them.  Mrs.  Fenton  ^ 
has  writ  to  me  that  she  has  been  forced  to  leave  Lady  Qiffard, 
and  come  to  town,  for  a  rheumatism ;  that  lady  does  not  love  to 
be  troubled  with  sick  people.  Mrs.  Fenton  writes  to  me  as  one 
djring,  and  desires  I  would  think  of  her  son,  I  have  not 
answered  her  letter.  She  is  retired  to  Mrs.  Povey's.  Is  my 
aunt  alive  yet,  and  do  you  ever  see  her  ?  I  suppose  she  has 
forgot  the  loss  of  her  son.  Is  Raymond's  new  house  quite 
finished  ?  And  does  he  squander  as  he  used  to  do  ?  Has  he  yet 
spent  all  his  wife's  fortune  ?  I  hear  there  are  five  or  six  people 
putting  strongly  in  for  my  Livings.  God  help  theml  But,  if 
ever  the  Court  should  give  me  anything,  I  would  recommend 
Raymond  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond — ^not  for  any  particular 
friendship  to  him,  but  because  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
minister  of  Trim  to  have  Laracor.  You  may  keep  the  gold- 
studded  snuff-box  now ;  for  my  [Club]  brother  Hill,  Governor  of 
Dunkirk,  has  sent  me  the  finest  that  ever  you  saw.  It  is  allowed 
ill  Court  that  none  in  England  comes  near  it,  though  it  did  not 
cost  above  twenty  pounds.  And  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  haa 
niiule  me  a  pocket  for  it,  like  a  woman's,  with  a  belt  and  buckle 
(for  you  know  I  wear  no  waistcoat  in  summer),  and  there  are 
several  divisions,  and  one  on  purpose  for  my  box,  oh,  ho  I 

We  have  had  most  delightful  weather  this  whole  week ;  but 
illness  and  vomiting  have  hindered  me  from  sharing  in  a  great 
part  of  it.  Lady  Masham  made  the  Queen  send  to  Kensington 
for  some  of  her  preserved  ginger  for  me,  which  I  take  in  the 
morning,  and  hope  it  will  do  me  good.     I  hope  Parvisol  has  set 

1  Swift*B  only  sister,  who,  against  his  wishes,  had  married,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  before,  a  carrier,  of  Dublin,  but  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College. 
Upon  the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband,  she  was  aUowed  by  her  brother  a  small 
annuity,  and  she  went  to  live  with  Lady  Giffard  at  Moor  Park.  She  died 
seven  years  before  her  brother,  in  1789,  in  the  house  of  Esther  Johnson's 
mother,  Mrs.  Mose,  at  Famham.  The  assertions  of  Lord  Orrery  and  of  Deane 
Swift,  that  Swift  never  saw  or  forgave  his  sister,  after  the  marriage  ;  or,  that 
the  cause  of  offence  was  the  injury  to  his  ambition,  or  a  mercenary  one,  have 
been  shown  to  be  more  hypotheses. 
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my  tithes  well  this  year ;  he  has  writ  nothing  to  me  about  it. 
Pray,  talk  to  him  of  it  when  you  see  him,  and  let  him  give  me 
an  account  how  things  are.  I  suppose  the  com  is  now  off  the 
ground.  I  hope  he  has  sold  that  great  ugly  horse.  Why  don't 
you  talk  to  him  ?  He  keeps  me  at  charges  for  horses  that  I  can 
never  ride :  yours  is  lame,  and  will  never  be  good  for  anything. 
The  Queen  will  stay  here  about  a  month  longer,  I  suppose;  but, 
Lady  Masham  will  go  in  ten  days  to  lie  in  at  Kensington.  Poor 
creature,  she  fell  down  in  the  Court  here  the  other  day.  She 
would  needs  walk  across  it,  upon  some  displeasure  with  her 
chairman,  and  was  likely  to  be  spoiled  so  near  her  time.  But 
we  hope  all  is  over  for  a  black  eye  and  a  sore  side ;  though  I 
shall  not  be  at  ease  till  she  is  brought  to  bed.  I  find  I  can  fill 
up  a  letter,  some  way  or  other,  without  a  journal.  KI  had  not 
a  spirit  naturally  cheerful,  I  should  be  very  much  discontented 
at  a  thousand  things.  Pray  God  preserve  MD's  health,  and 
Pdfr's  ^ ;  and  that  I  may  live  far  from  the  envy  and  discontent 
that  attends  those  who  are  thought  to  have  more  favour  at  Court 
than  they  really  possess.*  Love  Pdfr.,  who  loves  MD  above 
all  things.  Farewell,  deelest,  ten  thousand  times  deelest  MD, 
MD,  MD,  FW,  FW,  ME,  ME,  ME,  ME,  Lele,  Lele,  Lele,  Lele. 

^  CoDJeotnred  to  stand  for  *<  Poor  dear,  foolish,  rogues.*'  The  conclading 
sentenceB  of  this  letter,  as  in  many  other  instances,  vary  in  the  MS.  from  the 
printed  editions.  «  Deelest,"  is  Swift's  osaal  way  of  writing  dearest^  accord, 
ing  to  the  Utile  language,  (*FW  *'  may  represent  **  Foolish,  or  Fond, 
Woman."  **  Lele  **  is  supposed  to  represent  *<  There."  By  analogy,  lele  ought 
rather  to  represent  really.  ME  if  applied  to  Stella^  may  represent  *'Mino 
Ever."    fiat  there  is  wide  room  for  mere  conjecture. 

<  A  lort  of  prayer  which  we  may  take  to  have  been  far  from  unneoessarja 
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To  Miss  Vanhombioh.^ 

Windsor,  October,  1712. 

I  thought  to  have  written  to  little  Missessy  by  the  Colonel, 
but  at  last  I  did  not  approve  of  him  as  a  messenger.  Mr.  Ford 
began  your  health  last  night  under  the  name  of  the  JiU^  for  which 
I  desire  you  will  reproach  him.  I  do  neither  study  nor  exercise 
so  much  here  as  I  do  in  town.  The  Colonel  ^  will  intercept  all 
the  news  I  have  to  tell  you — of  my  fine  snufE-box,®  and  my  being 
at  a  ball,  and  my  losing  my  money  at  Ombre  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Shrewsbury. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  you  pass  your  time  in  our  absence, 
unless  by  lying  a-bed  till  twelve,  and  then  having  your  followers 
about  you  till  dinner.  We  have  dispatches  to-day  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  All  is  admirably  well,  and  a  cessation  of  arms 
will  be  declared  with  France,  in  London,  on  Tuesday  next.  I 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to-day,  and  sat  an  hour  by 
Mrs.  Warburton,  teaching  her  when  she  played  wrong  at  ombre, 
and  I  cannot  see  her  defects.  Either  my  eyes  fail  me,  or  they 
are  partial.  But  Mrs.  Touchet  is  an  ugly,  awkward  slut. 
What  do  you  do  all  the  afternoon  ?  How  came  you  to  make  it 
a  secret  to  me,  that  you  all  design  to  come  to  Windsor?  If  you 
were  never  here,  I  think  you  all  cannot  do  better  than  come  for 

1  Addressed,  *' At  hor  lodgings,  over  against  Park  Place,  in  St.  James's 
Street,  London.*'  This  fatal  correspondence  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
Swift's  residence  in  Windsor,  in  the  autumn  of  1712,  while  he  was  drawing 
together  materials  for  his  History  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
wonderfol  that,  about  the  same  time,  we  find  him  apologising  to  Stella  for  the 
slackness  of  his  correspondence. — S. 

>  Perhaps  Vanessa's  brother,  who  seems  to  have  'been  in  the  army.  Ho  is 
sometimes  called  the  Captain.  Or  moro  probably.  Colonel  Godfrey,  mentioned 
in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  an  inhabitant  of  Windsor,  whom  Swift  visited. — S. 

*  Presented  to  Swift  by  General  Hill,  Governor  of  Dunkirk,  for  his  cele- 
brated repartee  to  Lord  Oxford,  upon  the  subject  of  the  snail  and  the  goose, 
wliich  were  enchased  on  this  snuff-box. — S. 
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three  or  four  days.  Five  pounds  will  maintain  you,  and  pay  for 
your  coach  backwards  ana  forwards.  I  suppose  the  Captain  will 
go  down  with  you  now,  for  want  of  better  company.  I  will 
steal  to  town  one  of  these  days,  and  catch  you  napping. 

I  desire  you  and  Moll  ^  will  walk  as  often  as  you  can  in  the 
Park,  and  do  not  sit  moping  at  home,  you  that  can  neither 
work,  nor  read,  nor  play,  nor  care  for  company.  I  long  to 
drink  a  dish  of  coffee  in  the  Sluttery,  and  hear  you  dun  me  for 
secrete^  and  "Drink  your  coffee,  why  don't  you  drink  your 
coffee?"  My  humble  service  to  your  mother,  and  Moll,  and 
the  ColoneL     Adieu.^ 


To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  April  I,  1713, 

•  •  .  The  Swedish  envoy  told  me  to-day,  at  Court,  that  he  waa 
in  great  apprehensions  about  his  master ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  Prince  ^  is  dead  among  those  Turkish  dogs.  I  prevailed 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  invite  Mr.  Addison  to  dine  with  him  on 
Good  Friday.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  mighty  mannerly.  Addison 
is  to  have  a  Play  on  Friday  in  Easter  week.  'Tis  a  tragedy 
called  Goto.     I  saw  it  unfinished  some  years  ago.     Did  I  tell 

I  Miss  Mary  Vanhomrigh,  whom  he  usual Ij  calls  Molldn, 

*  A  few  weeks  previously  to  this  first  of  Swift's  letters  to  her,  thai  have 
been  preserved,  Hester  Vanhomrigh  had  complained  of  his  remissness  in 
writing  to  her: — *<  Had  I  a  correspondent  in  China,"  she  reproaches  him,  "I 
might  have  had  an  answer  by  this  time.  I  never  could  think  till  now  that 
London  was  so  far  off  in  your  thoughts  ;  and  that  twenty  miles  were,  by  your 
computation,  equal  to  some  thousands." 

*  Charles  XII.,  then  a  refugee  at  Bender,  in  Turkey,  after  the  defeat  at 
Poltava.  The  apprehensions  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  were  groundless,  as 
18  well  known.  They,  in  fact,  exhibited  an  astonishing  degree  of  forbearance 
towards  the  expensive  eccentricities  and  barbarisnu  of  the  northern  hero. 
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you  that  Steele  has  begun  a  new  daily  paper,  called  the 
Guardian  ? — ^they  say  good  for  nothing.  I  have  not  seen  it. 
Night,  dear  MD«  • 


•  • 


April  3. 

I  was  at  the  Queen's  Chapel  to-day,  but  she  was  not  there. 
Mr.  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  brother,  came  this  day  at  noon 
with  an  express  from  Utrecht,  that  the  Peace  is  signed  by  all  the 
Ministers  there  but  those  of  the  Emperor,  who,  likewise,  will 
sign  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that  now  the  great  work  is  in  effect 
done,  and  I  believe  it  will  appear  a  most  excellent  Peace  for 
Europe,  particularly  for  England.  Addison  and  I,  and  some 
others,  dined  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  sat  with  him  till 
twelve.  We  were  very  civil,  yet,  when  he  grew  warm,  we  talked 
in  a  friendly  manner  of  Party.  Addison  raised  his  objections, 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered  them  with  great  complaisance. 
Addison  began  Lord  Somer's  health,  which  went  about :  but  I 
bid  him  not  name  Lord  Wharton's,  for  I  would  not  pledge  it, 
and  I  told  Lord  Bolingbroke  frankly  that  Addison  loved  Lord 
Wharton  as  little  as  I  did.  So  we  laughed,  &c.  Well,  but  you 
are  glad  of  the  Peace,  you  Ppt.  of  a  trimmer,  are  not  you  ?  As 
for  DD,  I  don't  doubt  her.  Why  now,  if  I  did  not  think 
Ppt.^  had  been  a  violent  Tory,  and  DD  the  greater  Whig  of 
the  two  I    It  is  late.    Night,  MD. 


April  4. 

This  Passion  week  people  are  so  demure,  especially  this  last  day, 
that  I  told  Dilly,  who  called  here,  that  I  would  dine  with  him. 
It  rained  all  day.  I  came  home  at  seven,  and  have  never  stirred 
out,  but  have  been  reading  Sacheverell's  long  dull  sermon,  which 

1  Stands,  perhaps,  for  Poppet i  DD  for  Dear  Dingley  ? 
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he  sent  me.^  It  is  his  first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has 
expired ;  but  not  a  word  in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or 
three  remote  hints.  •  •  • 


Apnl  6. 

I  was  this  morning,  at  ten,  at  the  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Addison's 
play  called  Goto,  which  is  to  be  acted  on  Friday.  There  was 
not  above  half  a  score  of  us  to  see  it.  We  stood  on  the  stage, 
and  it  was  foolish  enough  to  see  the  actors  prompted  every 
moment,  and  the  poet  directing  them ;  and  the  drab,  that  acts 
Cato's  daughter,*  out  in  the  midst  of  a  passionate  part,  and  then 
calling  out,  "  What's  next? "  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  was  there 
too,  but  he  stood  privately  in  a  gallery.  I  went  to  dine  with 
Lord  Treasurer,  but  he  was  gone  to  Wimbledon,  his  daughter 
Caermarthen*s  country  seat,  seven  miles  off.  So  I  went  back, 
and  dined  privately  with  Mr.  Addison,  whom  I  had  left  to  go  to 
Lord  Treasurer.  I  keep  fires  yet ;  I  am  very  extravagant.  It 
is  rainy  weather  again — ^never  saw  the  like.  This  letter  shall  go 
to-morrow.  Remember,  young  women,  it  is  seven  weeks  since 
your  last,  and  I  allow  you  but  five  weeks ;  but  you  have  been 
galloping  in  the  country  to  Swanton's.    •    •    . 

1  This  sermon,  the  first  preached  after  the  erpiratiqn  of  the  three  years  of 
silence  imposed  upon  him  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  part  of  his  sentence,  was 
entitled.  The  Christian  Triumph,  on  the  Daty  of  Praying  for  our  Enemies.  This 
clerical  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  "  passive  obedience,"  and  « the  right 
divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'*  seems  to  have  made  a  good  speculation  in  the 
printing  of  his  sermon — if  the  publisher  did  not.  Bwift  writes  to  Btella,  in 
the  same  letter  :  **J  saw  Dr.  Sacheverell  [at  the  Lord  Treasurer's],  who  told 
us  that  the  bookseller  had  given  him  £100  for  his  sermon,  preached  last  Bun- 
day,  and  intended  to  print  80,000.  I  believe  he  [the  printer]  wiU  be 
confoundedly  bit,  and  will  hardly  sell  above  half." 

>  Mrs.  Oldfield — the  famous  actress,  both  tragic  and  comic,  but  especially 
oomio.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  portrait  of  her  is  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  S.  Kensington* 
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To  Miss  Johnson. 

London,  April  11,  1713. 

...  I  dined  at  Lord  Treasurer's  with  his  Saturday 
company.  We  had  ten  at  table;  all  lords  but  myself  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Argyle  went  off  at  six,  and  was 
in  very  indifferent  humour  as  usual.  Duke  of  Ormond  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  were  absent.  I  staid  till  near  ten.  Lord 
Treasurer  showed  us  a  small  picture,  enamelled  work,  and  set  in 
gold,  worth  about  twenty  poimds.  A  picture,  I  mean,  of  the 
Queen,  which  she  gave  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  set  in 
diamonds.  When  the  Duchess  was  leaving  England,  she  took 
off  all  the  diamonds,  and  gave  the  picture  to  one  Mrs.  Higgins 
(an  old  intriguing  woman,  whom  everybody  knows),  bidding  her 
make  the  best  of  it  she  could.  Lord  Treasurer  sent  to  Mrs. 
Higgins  for  this  picture,  and  gave  her  a  hundred  pounds  for 
it.  Was  ever  such  an  ungrateful  beast  as  that  Duchess  ?  Or 
did  you  ever  hear  such  a  story  ?  I  suppose  the  Whigs  will  not 
believe  it.  Pray,  try  them.  She  takes  off  the  diamonds,  and 
gives  away  the  picture  to  an  insignificant  woman,  as  a  thing  of 
no  consequence;  and  givoK  it  to  her  to  sell,  like  a  piece  of 
old-fashioned  plate.  Is  she  not'  a  detestable  slutl  Night, 
dear  MD. 

April  12. 

I  went  to  Court  to-day,  on  purpose  to  present  Mr.  Berkeley,* 
one  of  your  fellows  of  Dublin  College,  to  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton.  That  Mr.  Berkeley  is  a  very  ingenious  man  and  great 
philosopher,  and  I  have  mentioned  him  to  all  the  Ministers,  and 

>  Afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Clojne.  8wift  procured  him  the 
chaplaincy  and  secretaryship  to  Lord  Peterborough,  then  going  as  Envoy  to 
Sicily.— ?• 
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have  given  them  some  of  his  writings  ;  and  I  will  favour  him 
as  much  as  I  can.  This  I  think  I  am  boimd  to,  in  honour  and 
conscieDce ;  to  use  all  my  little  credit  towards  helping  forward 
a  man  of  worth  in  the  world.  The  Queen  was  at  chapel  to- 
day,  and    looks  well.     I  dined  at    Lord    Orkney's,    with    the 

'  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Sir  Thomas  Uanmer.  Mr.  St.  John, 
secretary  at  Utrecht,  expects  every  moment  to  return  there  with 
the  ratification  of  the  Peace.  Did  I  tell  you,  in  my  last,  of 
Addison's  play  called  Cato^  and  that  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  of 

.it?     Night,  MD. 

April  13, 

This  morning  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  me,  and  showed 
me  an  order  for  a  warrant  for  three  Deaneries,  but  none  of  them 
to  me.  This  is  what  I  always  foresaw,  and  received  the  notice 
of  it  better,  I  believe,  than  he  expected.  I  bid  Mr.  Lewis  tell 
my  Lord  Treasurer  that  I  take  nothing  ill  of  him,  but  his  not 
giving  me  timely  notice,  as  he  promised  to  do,  if  he  found  the 
Queen  would  do  nothing  for  me.  At  noon  Lord  Treasurer, 
hearing  I  was  in  Mr.  Lewis's  ofiice,  came  to  me  and  said  many 
things  too  long  to  repeat.  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  to  Ireland  immediately,  for  I  could  not,  with  any  reputa. 
tion,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something  honourable 
immediately  given  me.  We  dined  together  at  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's.  He  there  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants  for 
the  Deans ;  that  what  w&s  done  for  me  might  be  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  hoped  to  compass  it  to-night ;  but  I  believe  him 
not.  I  told  the  Duke  of  Ormond  my  intentions.  He  is  con. 
tent  Sterne  should  be  a  Bishop,  and  I  have  St.  Patrick's ;  but  I 
believe  nothing  will  come  of  it — ^for  stay  I  will  not ;  and  so  I 
*  believe  for  all  our .  .  .  you  may  see  me  in  Dublin  before  April 
ends.  I  am  less  out  of  himiour  than  you  would  imagine ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  impertinent  peoj^le  will  condole  with  me,  as 
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they  used  to  give  me  joy,  I  would  value  it  less.     But  I  will 
avoid  company,  and  muster  up  my  baggage,  and  send   them 
next  Monday,  by  the  carrier,  to  Chester,  and  come  and  see  my  ^ 
willows,  against  the  expectation  of  all  the  world.     What  care 
I  ?    Night,  dearest  rogues,  MD.     •    •     • 

April  16. 

I  was  this  noon  at  Lady  Masham's,  who  was  just  come  from 
Kensington,  where  her  eldest  son  is  sick.  She  said  much  to  me 
of  what  she  had  talked  to  the  Queen  and  Lord  Treasurer.  The 
poor  lady  fell  a-shedding  tears  openly.  She  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  my  having  St.  Patrick's,  &c.  I  was  never  moro 
moved  than  to  see  so  much  friendship.  I  would  not  stay  with 
her,  but  went  and  dined  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  with  Mr. 
Berkeley,  one  of  your  fellows.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  me  that  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  has  been  to-day  with  the  Queen:  and  she 
was  content  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
I  Dean  of  St.  Patrick^s ;  but  then  out  came  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
said  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  that  I  must  be  prebendary 
of  Windsor.  Thus  he  perplexes  things.  I  expect  neither; 
but,  I  confess,  as  much  as  I  love  England,  I  am  so  angry  at  this 
treatment,  that,  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  rather  have  St. 
Patrick's.  Lady  Masham  says  she  will  speak  to  the  purpose 
to  the  Queen  to-morrow.    Night,  dear  MD. 

April  17. 

I  went  to  dine  at  Lady  Masham's  to-day,  and  she  was  taken 
ill  of  a  sore  throat  and  aguish.  She  spoke  to  the  Queen  last 
night,  but  had  not  much  time.  The  Queen  says  she  will 
determine  to-morrow  with  Lord  Treasurer.  The  warrants  for 
the  Deaneries  are  still  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone.  Do 
you  think  anything  will  be  done  ?  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  or 
no.    In  the  meantime,  I  prepare  for  my  journey,  and  see  no 
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great  people,  nor  will  see  Lord  Treasurer  any  more,  if  I  go. 
Lord  Treasurer  told  Mr.  Lewis  it  should  be  done  to-night.  So 
he  said  five  nights  ago.     Night,  MD. 

April  21. 

The  Duke'  of  Ormond  has  told  the  Queen  he  is  satisfied 
Sterne  should  be  Bishop,  and  she  consents  I  should  be  Dean ;  and 
I  suppose  the  warrants  will  be  drawn  in  a  day  or  two.  I  dined 
at  an  alehouse  with  Pamell  and  Berkeley,  for  I  am  not  in 
humour  to  go  among  the  Ministers,  though  Lord  Dartmouth 
invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  and  Lord  Treasurer  was  to 
be  there.    I  said  I  would,  if  I  were  out  of  suspense. 


April  22. 

The  Queen  says  warrants  shall  be  drawn,  but  she  will 
dispose  of  all  in  England  and  Ireland  at  once,  to  be  teazed  no 
more.  This  will  delay  it  sometime,  and,  while  it  is  delayed,  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  Queen,  my  enemies  being  busy.  I  hate  this 
suspense.     Night,  dear  MD.^ 


To  Mr.  Addison. 

May  13,  1713. 

I  was  told  yesterday,  by  several  persons,  that  Mr.  Steele 
had  reflected  upon  me  in  his  Guardian,  which  I  could  hardly 
believe,  until,  sending  for  the  paper  of  the  day,  I  found  he  had, 

1  The  warrants  were  at  length  formally  drawn,  and  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's  was  granted  to  Swift,  on  the  25th  of  April.  On  the  6th  of  June  the 
Dean  elect  writes  to  Esther  Johnson,  from  Chester,  that,  after  six  days'  riding 
on  horseback,  he  has  arrived  at  that  city  en  rovt.ie  for  Holyhead  and  Dublin. 
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in  several  parts  of  it,  insinuated,  with  the  utmost  malice,  that  I 
was  author  [editor]  of  the  Examiner^  and  abused  me  in  the 
grossest  manner  he  could  possibly  invent,  and  set  his  name  to 
what  he  had  written.  Now,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  author  of  the 
Eocaminer,  how  will  Mr.  Steele  be  able  to  defend  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  the  highest  degree  of  baseness,  ingratitude, 
and  injustice? 

Is  he  so  ignorant  of  my  temper  and  of  my  style  ?  Has  he 
never  heard  that  the  author  of  the  Examiner — to  whom  I  am 
altogether  a  stranger — did,  a  month  or  two  ago,  vindicate  me 
from  having  any  concern  in  it  ?  Should  not  Mr.  Steele  have 
first  espostulated  with  me  as  a  friend  ?  Have  I  deserved  this 
usage  from  Mr.  Steele,  who  knows  very  well  that  my  Lord 
Treasurer  has  Kept  him  in  his  employment,^  upon  my  entreaty 
and  intercession  ?  My  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
will  be  witnesses  how  I  was  reproached  by  my  Lord  Treasurer, 
upon  the  ill  returns  Mr.  Steele  made  to  his  Lordship's  indulgences. 


To  Mb.  Steelb. 

London,  May  27,  1713. 

The  reason  I  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  reply  to  your 
letter,  is  because  I  am  going  in  a  very  few  days  to  Ireland ; 
and,  although  I  intended  to  return  toward  winter,  yet  it  may 
happen,  from  the  common  accidents  of  life,  that  I  may  never 
see  you  again. 

In  your  yesterday's  letter  you  are  pleased  to  take  the  com- 

^  Of  CommiaBioner  in  the  Stamp  Office. 
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plaining  side,  and  think  it  hard  I  should  write  to  Mr.  Addison, 
as  I  did,  only  for  an  aUuaion}  This  allu&ion  waa  only  calling 
a  clergyman  of  some  distinction  an  infidel — ^a  clergyman  who 
was  your  friend,  who  always  loved  you,  who  had  endeavoured, 
at  least,  to  serve  you ;  and  who,  whenever  he  did  write  any. 
thing,  made  it  sacred  to  himself  never  to  fling  out  the  least  hint 
against  you. 

One  thing  you  are  pleased  to  fix  on  me,  as  what  you  are  sure 
of  :  that  the  Examiner  had  talked  after  [at  the  bidding  of]  me, 
when  he  said,  Mr.  Addison  had  bridled  you  in  point  of  party. 
I  do  not  read  one  in  six  of  those  papers,  nor  ever  knew  he  had 
such  a  passage ;  and  I  am  so  ignorant  of  this,  that  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  means — whether  that  Mr.  Addison  kept  you  close  to  a 
Party,  or  that  he  hindered  you  from  writing  about  Party.     I 

1  The  former  of  the  two  letters  from  Steele  to  Swift,  in  regrard  to  the 
Temonstraooe  of  the  latter  to  Addison,  is  dated  May  19.  He  writes:  <*  Mr. 
Addison  shewed  me  your  letter  wherein  yon  mention  me.  They  laugh  at 
yon,  if  they  make  yon  believe  your  interposition  has  kept  me  thns  long  in 
office.  I  am  glad  I  have  always  treated  yon  with  respect,  though  1  believe  yon 
an  accomplice  of  the  EtBaminer's.  .  .  .  Yon  do  not,  in  direct  terms,  say  you 
are  not  concerned  with  him  [the  editor];  bnt  make  it  an  argument  of  your 
innocence  that  the  Examiner  has  declared  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
i  believe  I  could  prevail  upon  the  Quardicm  to  say  there  was  a  mistake  in  put- 
ting  my  name  in  his  paper ;  bnt  the  English  would  laugh  at  us,  should  wo 
arjrue  in  so  Irish  a  manner.  I  am  heartily  glad,"  conclades  Steele,  "  of  your 
being  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's." 

Swift's  reply  to  this  letter  is,  in  the  MS.,  mutilated  at  the  beginning  and 
end.  He  reaffirms  his  interposition  with  the  Ministry,  and  adds  :  *<  this  is  the 
history  of  what  yon  think  fit  to  call,  in  the  spirit  of  insulting,  tJieir  latighing 
ai  me,  and  you  may  do  it  securely  ;  for,  by  the  most  inhuman  dealings,  you 
have  wholly  put  it  out  of  my  power,  as  a  Christian,  to  do  you  the  least  ill- 
office.  ...  I  have  several  times  assured  Mr.  Addison  and  fifty  others,  that  I 
had  not  the  least  hand  in  writing  any  of  these  papers,  and  that  I  had  never 
exchanged  one  syllable  with  the  supposed  author  in  my  life,  that  I  can 
remember.  ...  I  protest  1  never  saw  anything  more  liable  to  exception  than 
every  part  of  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to  write  me.  Ton  plead  :  that  I  do 
not  in  mine  to  Mr.  Addison,  in  direct  terms,  eay  I  am  not  concerned  in  the 
Examiner.  And  is  that  an  excuse  for  the  most  savage  injuries  in  the  world, a 
week  before  ?  How  far  yon  can  prevail  with  the  Qiuirdian  T  shall  not  trouble 
myself  to  inquire ;  and  am  more  concerned  how  you  will  clear  your  own 
honour  and  conscience  than  my  reputation." 
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never  talked  or  writ  to  that  author^  in  my  life;  so  that  he 
could  not  have  learned  it  from  me.  And,  in  short,  I  solemnly 
affirm  that,  with  relation  to  every  friend  I  have,  I  am  as 
innocent  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  be.  And, 
nvhether  you  believe  me  or  not,  I  think,  with  submission,  you 
ought  to  act  as  if  you  believed  me,  till  you  have  demonstration 
to  the  contrary.  I  have  all  the  Ministry  to  be  my  witnesses, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  of  wit  of  the  adverse  Party  whom  I 
have  not  been  so  bold  as  to  recommend  often,  and  with  earnest- 
ness, to  them.  For  I  think  principles,  at  present,  are  quite  out 
of  the  case,  and  that  we  dispute  wholly  about  persons.  In  these 
last  you  and  I  diflfer ;  but,  in  the  other,  I  think  we  agree — ^for  I 
have,  in  print,  professed  myself  in  politics  to  be  what  we 
formerly  called  a  Whig. 

As  to  the  great  man,^  whose  defence  you  undertake,  though  I 
do  not  think  so  well  of  him  as  you  do,  yet  I  have  been  the  cause 
of  preventing  five  himdred  hard  things  being  said  against  him. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  talked  too  much,  when  myself  is  the 
subject;  therefore  I  conclude,  with  sincere  wishes  for  your 
health  and  prosperity,  and  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

You  cannot  but  remember  that,  in  the  only  thing  I  ever  pub- 
lished with  my  name,  I  took  care  to  celebrate  you  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  in  as  handsome  a  manner,  though  it  was  in  a  letter  to 
the  present  Lord  Treasurer.® 

1  He  means  the  tbeo  editor  or  condaotor  of  the  Examiner,  Orammaticallj, 
Addison,  is  **  that  author ; "  but  that,  of  course,  is  not  so  iu  fact. 

3  The  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Swift  seems  to  have  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  vituperate  the  great  Whig  General;  for  the  earlier  Examiners  con- 
tain a  sufficient  amount  of  strong  language  against  him. 

•  A  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue^ 
printed  in  Maj,  1712.  Steele  is"  celebrated*'  in  his  character  of  editor  of 
The  SpadatfYT,  In  a  letter  to  Esther  Johnson,  Maj  31,  of  the  same  jear,  Swift 
writes:  "Have  you  seen  my  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer?  There  are  two 
answers  come  out  to  it  already,  though  it  is  no  politics,  bat  a  harmless  proposal 
about  the  improvement  of  the  English  tongue.  I  believe,  if  I  writ  an  essay 
upon  a  straw,  some  fool  would  acswer  it." 
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To  Mns.  Vanhombioh.* 

Chester,  June  6,  17 13. 

You  heard  of  me  from  Dunstable,  by  the  way  of 
Hessy.  I  have  had  a  sad  time  since.  If  Moll's  even  so  had 
been  there,  she  would  have  none  left.  Now  Hessy  grumbles 
that  I  talk  of  Moll.  I  have  resolved  upon  the  direction  of 
my  letter  already ;  for  I  reckon  Hessy  and  Moll  are  widows  as 
well  as  you,  or  at  least  half  widows.  Davila  ^  goes  ofE  rarely 
now.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  little  of  your  ratsbane.®  What 
I  met  on  the  road  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  ratsbane. 

I  have  told  Mr.  Lewis  the  circumstances  of  my  journey,  and 
the  curious  may  consult  him  upon  it.  Who  will  Hessy  get  now 
to  chide,  or  Moll  to  tell  her  stories,  and  bring  her  sugar-plums  ? 
We  never  know  anything  enough  till  we  want  it.  I  design  to 
send  Hessy  a  letter  in  print  from  Ireland,  because  she  cannot 
read  writing-hand,  except  from  Mr.  Partington.  I  hope  you 
have  heard  again  from  the  Colonel,  and  that  he  is  fully  cured 
of  — ,  I  don't  know  what,  I  forget.  It  was  under  cover  to  Mr. 
Lewis  that  I  writ  to  you  from  Dunstable.  I  writ  to  Hessy,  by 
Barber,  from  St.  Albans.  I  left  London  without  taking  leave  of 
Sir  John.     I  fear  a  person  of  his  civility  will  never  pardon  me. 

1  Addressed  to  '<  Madame  Van.  [the  mother  of  Hosier],  at  the  sign  of  the 
Three  Widows,  in  Pom-roy  Alley.    With  care  and  speed.'* 

>  Hester  Yanhomrigh  and  he,  apparently,  had  been  reading  the  Italian 
historian  of  The  Civil  Wars  of  France  (1630),  together.  In  a  letter  of  the 
same  date  as  this  of  Swift's  to  her  mother,  she  wrote  to  him  :  <*  Pray  why  did 
yon  not  remember  me  at  Dnnstable  as  well  as  Moll  ?  Lord !  what  a  monster 
is  Moll  grown  since.  Bat  nothing  of  poor  Hess,  except  that  the  mark  will  be 
in  the  same  place  of  Davila  where  you  left  it.  Indeed,  it  is  not  mnoh 
advanced  yet,  for  I  have  been  studying  of  Hoohefoncaald,  to  see  if  he 
described  as  much  of  love  as  I  fonnd  in  myself  on  Sunday  $  and  I  find  ho  falls 
very  short  of  it.*' 

•  Coffee,  probably.— 8, 

L 
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I  met  no  adventures  in  all  my  travels,  only  my  horse  fell  under 
me,  for  which  reason  I  will  not  ride  him  to  Holyhead ;  I  can 
assure  him  that.  I  could  not  see  any  marks  in  the  chimney  at 
Dunstable  of  the  coffee  Hessy  spilt  there,  and  I  had  no 
diamond-ring  about  me,  to  write  any  of  your  names  in  the 
windows.  But  I  saw  written,  Dearest  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
and  hard  by,  Middleton  Walker,  whom  I  take  to  be  an  Irish 
man.midwife;  which  was  a  plain  omen  of  her  getting  a 
husband.  I  hear  Moor,  the  handsome  parson,  came  over  with 
the  AB.  of  Dublin.  Did  he  not  marry  one  Mrs.  Devenish  ? 
Lord  Lanesborough  has  been  here  lately,  in  his  way  to  Ireland, 
and  has  got  the  goodwill  of  all  the  folks  in  our  town.  He  had 
something  to  say  to  every  little  boy  he  met  in  the  streets. 
Well,  he  is  the  courteousest  man,  and  nothing  is  so  fine  in  the 
quality  as  to  be  courteous.  Now  Moll  laughs,  because  I  speak 
wisely,  and  now  Hessy  murmurs  again. 

Well,  I  had  a  charming  handsome  cousin  here  twenty  years 
ago.  I  was  to  see  her  to-night,  and,  in  my  conscience,  she  is 
not  handsome  at  all.  I  wonder  how  it  comes  about ;  but  she  is 
very  good-natured,  and  you  know,  Moll,  good-nature  is  better 
than  beauty.  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what  fellows  Hessy 
has  got  to  come  to  her  bedside  in  a  morning,^  and  when  you 
design  again  to  hobble  to  Chelsea ;  if  you  did  not  tell  me  a  lie, 
as  I  must  suspect.  My  head  is  something  better,  though  not  fo 
well  as  I  expected,  by  my  journey.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
for  a  poor  weary  traveller.  I  will  conclude  without  ceremony, 
and  go  to  bed.  And,  if  you  cannot  guess  who  is  the  writer, 
consult  your  pillow,  and  the  first  fine  gentleman  you  dream  of 
is  the  man.     So  adieu. 

1  The  French  cnstom  of  ladies  receiving  visits  at  the  toilette,  or  ruette,  wai 
then  general. — 8. 
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To  Mtss  Vanhomriqh. 

Laracor,  July  8,  1713. 

I  stayed  but  a  fortnight  in  Dublin,  very  sick,  and  returned 
not  one  visit  of  a  hundred  that  were  made  me — but  all  to  the 
Dean  and  none  to  the  Doctor.  I  am  riding  here  for  life,  and 
I  think  I  am  something  better,  and  hate  the  thoughts  of  Dublin, 
and  prefer  a  field-bed  and  an  earthen  floor  before  the  great 
house  there,  which  they  say  is  mine.  I  had  your  last  splenetic 
letter.  I  told  you  when  I  left  England,  I  would  endeavour  to 
forget  everything  there,  and  would  write  as  seldom  as  I  could.  ^ 
I  did,  indefed,  design  one  general  round  of  letters  to  my  friends, 
but  my  health  has  not  yet  suffered  me. 

I  design  to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  I  stay  in 
Ireland,  here  in  the  cabin  where  I  am  now  writing ;  neither  will 
I  leave  the  kingdom  till  I  am  sent  for,  and,  if  they  have  no 
further  service  for  me,  I  will  never  see  England  again.     At  my 

1  A  fortnight  before  she  received  this  letter  Hester  Yanliomrigh  had  written 
from  London,  impatiently  :  *<  Three  long  weeks  have  passed  since  yoa  wrote 
to  me.  O  happy  Dublin  that  can  occupy  all  your  thooghts,  and  happy  Mrs. 
Emerson  that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you  landed!  .  .  I  really 
believe,  before  you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  t«  wish  I  did  not 
know  my  letters,  or,  at  least,  that  I  could  not  write  :  and  I  had  rather  you 
should  wish  so  than  entirely  forget  me.  Confess — have  you  once  thought  of 
me  since  you  wrote  to  my  mother  at  Chester  ?  Which  letter,  I  assure  yon,  I 
take  very  ill.  My  mother  and  I  have  counted  the  MolU  and  the  Hessys.  'Tis 
true  the  number  is  equal ;  but  you  talk  to  Moll,  and  only  say,  now^  Hessy 
grumbles.  How  can  you,  indeed,  possibly  be  so  ill-natured  to  make  me  either 
quarrel  or  gprumble,  when  you  are  at  so  great  a  distance  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  gain  by  doing  so?  Besides,  you  proposed  the  letter  should  be 
addressed  to  me ;  but  TU  say  no  more  of  that,  bat  keep  my  temper  till  we 
meet.  Pray,  have  you  received  the  letter  I  wrote  you  to  Chester  ?  "  She 
concludes  with  telling  him  that :  "  Mr.  Lewis  has  given  me  Lcs  Dialoguea  dea 
Morts  [of  Fontenelle]  ;  and  I  am  so  charmed  with  them,  that  I  am  resolved  to 
quit  my  body,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  except  that  you  will  talk  to 
me;  for  I  find  no  conversation  on  earth  comparable  but  yours.  So,  if  you 
care  I  should  stay,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will  keep  mo  with  pleasure." 
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first  coming,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  with  discontent,  and 
was  horribly  melancholy  while  they  were  installing;  but  it 
begins  to  wear  off,  and  change  to  dulness.  My  river  walk  is 
extremely  pretty,  and  my  canal  in  great  beauty,  and  I  see  trout 
playing  in  it.  I  know  not  anything  in  Dublin ;  but  Mr.  Ford  is 
very  kind,  and  writes  to  me  constantly  what  passes  among  you. 
I  find  you  are,  likewise,  a  good  politician,  and  I  will  say  so  much 
to  you,  that  I  verily  think,  if  the  thing  you  know  of  had  been 
published  just  before  the  Peace,^  the  Ministry  might  have 
avoided  what  has  since  happened.  But  I  am  now  fitter  to  look 
after  willows,  and  to  cut  hedges,  than  to  meddle  with  affairs  of 
State.  I  must  order  one  of  the  workmen  to  drive  these  cows 
out  of  my  island,  and  make  up  the  ditch  again — a,  work  much  more 
proper  for  a  country  vicar  than  driving  out  factions  and  fencing 
against  them.  And  I  must  go  and  take  my  bitter  draught  to 
ease  my  head,  which  is  spoilt  by  the  bitter  draughts  the  public 
hath  given  me. 

How  does  Davila  go  on  ?  Johnny  Clark  is  chosen  portreeve 
of  our  town  of  Trim,  and  we  shall  have  the  assizes  there  next 
week,  and  fine  doings ;  and  I  must  go  and  borrow  a  horse  to 
meet  the  Judges ;  and  I  and  Beaumont,  and  all  the  boys  that 
can  get  horses,  will  go  too.  Mr.  Warburton  ^  has  but  a  thin 
school.  Mr.  Percival  has  built  up  the  other  side  of  his  house, 
but  people  whisper  it  is  but  scurvily  built.  Mr.  Steers  is  come 
to  live  in  Mr.  Melthorp's  house,  and  'tis  thought  the  widow 
Melthorp  will  remove  to  Dublin.  Nay,  if  you  do  not  like  this 
sort  of  news,  I  have  no  better;  so  go  to  your  Dukes  and 
Duchesses,  and  leave  me  to  Goodman  Bumford,  and  Patrick 
DoUan,  of  Olanduggan.    Adieu. 


^  Th§  History  ci/tKe  T$<kC4  oj  XJirechi.—Sn 
s  HiB  curate. 
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To  Db.  Abbttthnot. 

Letcombe,  July  3,  1714. 

I  reckoned  you  would  have  held  up  for  one  letter,  and  so  have 
given  over — that  is  the  usual  way  I  treat  my  best  absent  friends, 
when  I  am  in  London.  Did  I  describe  myself  in  a  happy  state 
here  ?  Upon  my  faith  you  read  wrong.  I  have  no  happiness 
but  being  so  far  out  of  the  way  of  the  Dragon^  and  the  rest. 
Lewis  reproaches  me  as  one  who  has  still  an  itch'  to  the  Court, 
only  because  I  asked  him  how  the  eumma  rerum  went.  Was 
not  that  unjust  ?  And  quotes  upon  me,  Qua  hids  miaeris  tarn 
dira  Cupido  !^  I  do  assert  that  living  near  a  Court,  with 
some  circumstances,  is  a  most  happy  life,  and  would  be  so  still, 
if  the  Dragon  did  not  spoil  it. 

I  find  the  triumvirate  of  honest  Counsellers  is  at  an  end.  I 
am  gone.  Lewis  says  he  lives  in  ignorance  in  his  castle,  and 
you  meddle  as  little  as  you  can.  One  thing  still  lies  upon  you, 
which  is  to  be  a  constant  adviser  to  Lady  M[asham?]  The 
game  will,  of  course,  be  played  into  her  hands.  She  has  very 
good  sense,  but  may  be  imposed  upon,  and  I  had  a  whisper  that 
the  Squire  ®  plies  there  again.  'Tis  as  you  say :  if  the  Dragon 
speaks  kindly  of  Pamell,  he  is  gone.  Tis  the  Ossorys  that 
get  the  Derryes,  and  the  Chesters  the  Yorks.*  To  talk  of 
Martin  [Scriblerus]  in  any  hand  but  yours  is  a  folly.  You 
every  day  give  better  hints  than  all  of  us  together  could  do  in  a 
twelvemonth.     And  to  say  the  truth,  Pope,  who  first  thought  of 

^  Robert  Harley,  Lord  Oxford — ^ihe  namo  by  which  he  was  known  in  the 
Bcrihlerus  Club.  He  was  now  in  retreat  in  Herefordshire^  to  which  shire,  at 
his  nrgent  request,  Swift  soon  followed  him. 

s  <*  How  can  the  wretched  have  so  infatuated  a  longing  for  the  light  of  day  1  '* 
JEaeit  vi. 

^  Lord  Bolingbroke.    The  familiar  Ssribleras  nickname. 

*  An  obscure  allusion  to  certain  episcopal  translationo. 
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the  hint,  has  no  genius  at  all  to  it,  in  my  mind.  Gay  is  too 
yoimg.  Pamell  has  some  ideas  of  it ;  but  is  idle.  I  could  put 
together,  and  lard,  and  strike  out  well  enough :  but  all  that 
relates  to  the  sciences  must  be  from  you.  I  am  a  vexed,  im- 
settled  vagabond,  and  my  thoughts  are  turned  towards  some 
papers  I  have,   and  some  other  things  I  would  fain  get  from 

you  and  Lady  M ,  and  would  have  had  from  the  Dragon : 

but  that  is  impossible  till  he  is  out ;  and  then  I  will  go  to  him 
to  Herefordshire,  and  make  him  give  me  hints.  I  have  got  my 
history  ^  from  Secretary  Bromley ;  and  they  never  shall  have  it 
(Igain,  and  it  shall  be  an  altered  thing,  if  I  live. 

The  hints  you  mention  relating  to  Medicine  are  admirable. 
I  wonder  how  you  can  have  a  mind  so  degage  in  a  Court,  where 
there  are  so  many  millions  of  things  to  vex  you.  You  must 
understand  I  have  writ  this  post  to  the  Dragon,  but  you  must  not 
take  notice  of  it ;  nor  I  fancy  will  he,  for  what  I  writ  is  very 
odd  and  serious.  I  think  to  go  and  ramble  for  a  month  about 
Herefordshire  and  those  parts.  Ask  the  Dragon  whether  he 
will  order  his  people  at  his  Castle  to  receive  me.  Why  do  you 
not  send  your  Parliament  a-grazing  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
your  Proclamation  and  £5,000  ?  Till  I  hear  reasons,  I  dislike 
your  politics.  Why  do  I  talk  of  it,  say  you  ?  Why  did  that 
puppy.  Barber,  writ«  of  it  to  me?  But  the  Commons  offer 
£100,000.  If  I  was  the  Pretender,  I  would  come  over  myself, 
and  take  the  money  to  help  to  pay  my  troops.  They  had  better 
put  out  a  Proclamation,  that  whoever  discovers  the  Pretender 
or  the  Longitude  shall  have  £100,000.  This  strain  [?]  ^  is  a 
sacrifice  to  Hanover,  the  Whigs,  and  the  Queen's  state  of  health. 
It  will  neither  satisfy  Hanover,  silence  the  Whigs,  nor  cure  the 
gout.  Give  him  [the  Pretender]  a  pension,  and  oblige  him  to 
live  beyond  the  Alps.     What  is  become  of  your  project  to  make 

^  History  of  the  Peace  qf  Ulrechi.    It  never  appeared  in  his  life-time. 

t 

3  This  word  ia  illegible  ;  indeed  there  are  two  or  three  other  words  in  this 
minutely. written  letter  almost  equally  illegible. 
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it  high  treason  to  bring  over  foreign  troops  ?  I  wish  a  little 
care  was  taken  for  securing  the  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  Succes- 
sion. But  country  politics  are  doubly  insupportable,  and  so  I 
have  done,  and  retire  to  lament  with  my  neighbours  the  want  of 
rain,  and  the  dearness  of  hay. 

Farmer  Tyler  says  the  white  mead  at  Chawdry  has  not  been 
so  bad  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  the  summer  barley  is  quite 
dried  up ;  but  we  hope  to  have  a  pretty  good  crop  of  wheat. 
Parson  Hunsden,  'tis  thought,  must  stick  to  his  bargain  ;  but  all 
the  neighbours  say  the  attorney  was  an  arrand  rogue.  We 
cannot  get  a  bit  of  good  butter  for  love  or  money.  I  could  tell 
you  more  of  the  state  of  our  affairs,  but  doubt  your  taste  is  not 
refined  enough  for  it. 


To  Miss  VANnoMnioH, 

Letcombe,  uear  Wantage. 

August,  1714. 

I  have  had  two  letters  of  yours  to  answer.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  you  piqued  about  my  dearness  to  Ben  and  John.^  They 
are  worthy  subjects.  There  are  some  words  I  never  use  to  some 
people ;  let  that  satisfy.  How  many  gentlemen,  say  you,  and 
fine  young  gentlemen,  truly,  would  be  proud  to  have  you  desire 
so  much  of  them. 

Who  told  you  I  was  going  to  Bath  ?  No  such  thing.  I  had 
fixed  to  set  out  to-morrow  for  Ireland,  but  poor  Lord  Oxford 

^  It  would  seem  that  the  Dean,  in  addressing  his  priutcr  and  bookseller, 
had  styled  them  dear  Bon  and  dear  John.  Vanessa  appears  to  have  been  jealons 
of  a  distinction  never  paid  to  her  in  the  coarse  of  their  correspondence,  and 
the  Dean  gaily  jastifics  himself. — S. 
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desires  I  will  go  with  him  to  Herefordshire,  and  I  only  expect 
his  answer,  whether  I  shall  go  there  before,  or  meet  him  here- 
abouts, or  go  to  Wimpole  (his  son's  house),  and  go  with  him 
down.  And  I  expect  to  leave  this  in  two  or  three  days,  one  way 
or  other.  I  will  stay  with  him  till  the  Parliament  meets  again, 
if  he  desires  it.  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  about  Lord  Boling- 
broke — perhaps  he  may  get  the  Staff ;  but  I  cannot  rely  on  his 
love  to  ma  He  knew  I  had  a  mind  to  be  historiographer, 
although  I  valued  it  not  but  for  the  public  service.  Yet  it  is 
gone  to  a  worthless  rogue  that  nobody  knows.  I  am  writ  to 
earnestly  by  soihebody  to  come  to  town,  and  join  with  these 
people  now  in  power,  but  I  will  not  do  it.  Say  nothing  of  this, 
but  guess  the  person.  I  told  Lord  Oxford  I  would  go  with  him 
when  he  was  out ;  and  now  he  begs  it  of  me,  and  I  cannot  refuse  him. 
I  meddle  not  with  his  faults  as  he  was  a  Minister  of  State  ;  but 
you  know  his  personal  kindness  to  me  was  excessive.  He  distin- 
guished and  chose  me  above  all  other  men  while  he  was  great, 
and  his  letter  to  me  t'other  day  was  the  most  moving  imaginable. 
The  knife  handles  should  surely  be  done  up  in  silver,  and 
strong.  I  believe  Brandreth,  my  toy  man,  in  Exchange  Alley, 
would  deal  most  honestly  by  me.  Barber  knows  him.  Where's 
your  discretion  in  desiring  to  travel  with  that  body,  who,^  I 
believe,  would  not  do  it  for  a  thousand  pounds,  except  it  were  to 
Italy.  Pray  God  send  you  a  good  deliverance  through  your 
accounts.  'Tis  well  you  have  been  a  lawyer  so  long.  You  will 
be  two  hours  reading  this  letter,  it  is  writ  so  ill.  When  I  am 
fixed  anywhere,  perhaps  I  may  be  so  gracious  as  to  let  you 
know ;  but  I  will  not  promise.     Service  to  Moll.     Adieu. 

1  Barber  seema  to  be  indicated.    He  was  a  Jacobite,  and  to  this  the  Dean 
probably  allt^deSj  in  saying  he  would  travel  nowhere  but  to  Italy.— S. 
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To  Miss  Vanhombioh. 

August  12,  1714. 

I  had  your  letter  last  post,  and  before  you  send  me  another  I 
shall  set  out  for  Ireland.  I  must  go  and  take  the  oaths ;  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  think  since  I  have  known  you,  I  have 
drawn  an  old  house  upon  my  head.  You  should  not  have  come 
by  Wantage  for  a  thousand  pounds.^  You  used  to  brag  you 
were  very  discreet ;  where  is  it  gone  ?  It  is  probable  I  may  not 
stay  in  Ireland  long,  but  be  back  by  the  beginning  of  winter. 
When  I  am  there,  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can  conveni- 
ently, but  it  shall  be  always  under  a  cover ;  and,  if  you  write  to 
me,  let  some  other  direct  it,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  write  nothing 
that  is  particular,  but  what  may  be  seen,  for  I  apprehend  letters 
may  be  opened  and  inconveniences  will  happen. 

If  you  are  in  Ireland  while  I  am  there,  I  shall  see  you  very 
seldom.  It  is  not  a  place  for  any  freedom,  but  where  every- 
thing is  known  in  a  week,  and  magnified  a  hundred  degrees. 
These  are  laws  which  must  be  passed  through ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  we  may  meet  in  London  in  winter,  or,  if  not,  leave  all  to 
Fate  that  seldom  cares  to  humour  our  inclinations.  I  say  all 
this  out  of  the  perfect  esteem  and  friendship  I  have  for  you.  These 
public  misfortunes  have  altered  all  my  measures,  and  broke  my 
spirits.  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  on  horseback  in  a  day  after  this 
comes  to  your  hand.  I  would  not  answer  your  questions  for  a 
million,  nor  can  I  think  of  them  with  any  ease  of  mind.* 
Adieu. 

1  In  a  snlxieqTieot  letter  he  mentions  the  Berkshire  snrprise,  which  was, 
probably,  an  unexpected  visit  of  Vanessa  to  Wantage. — S. 

s  The  reference  to  these  qnestions  is  a  sort  of  cant  expression,  which 
repeatedly  occurs  afterwards.  It  would  seem  Vanessa  subjected  her  admirer 
to  a  sort  of  regular  catechism  (it  may  be  supposed  to  respect  the  state  uf  his 
affection),  which  must  have  sometimes  sufficiently  embarrassed  him. — S. 
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To   LOBD   BoiiINOBBOKR. 

Dublin,  Sept.  14,  1714. 

I  hope  your  Lordship,  who  were  always  so  kind  to  me  while 
you  were  a  servant,  will  «ot  forget  me  now  in  your  greatness. 
I  give  you  this  caution,  because  I  really  believe  you  will  be  apt 
to  be  exalted  in  your  new  station  of  retirement,  which  was  the 
only  honourable  post  that  those  who  gave  it  you  were  capable 
of  conferring.  .  .  .  I  go  on  in  writing,  though  I  know  not 
how  to  send  you  my  letter.  If  I  were  sure  it  would  be  opened 
by  the  sealers  of  your  OflSce,  I  would  fill  it  with  some  terms  of 
art  that  they  would  better  deserve  than  relish.^ 

It  is  a  point  of  wisdom  too  hard  for  me,  not  to  look  back  with 
vexation  upon  past  management.  Divines  tell  us  often  from 
their  pulpits,  that  "  half  the  pains,  which  some  men  take  to  be 
damned,  would  have  compassed  their  salvation."  This,  I  am 
sure,  was  extremely  our  case.  I  know  not  what  motions  your 
Lordship  intends :  but,  if  I  see  the  old  Whig  measures  taken  in 
the  next  elections,  and  that  the  Court,  the  Bank,  East  India, 
and  South  Sea  [Companies]  act  strenuously,  and  procure  a 
majority,  I  shall  lie  down,  and  beg  of  Jupiter  to  heave  the 
cart  out  of  the  dirt.  I  would  give  all  I  am  worth,  for  the 
sake  of  my  country,  that  you  had  left  your  mantle  with  some- 
body in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  a  dozen  honest  men 
among  them  had  only  so  many  shreds  of  it.  And  so,  having 
despatched  all  our  friends  in  England,  off  flies  a  splinter,  and 
knocks  two  Governors  of  Ireland  dead.  I  remember,  we  never 
had  leisure  to  think  of  that  kingdom.  The  poor  dead  Queen  is 
used  like  the  giant  Longaron  in  Rabelais.  Fantagruel  took 
Longaron  by  the  heels,  and  made  him  his  weapon  to  kill  twenty 

^  The  death  of  the  Queen  six  weeks  previously,  and  the  expected  adrent  of 
the  Elector,  had  put  tu  rout  the  Tory  and  Jacobite  Ministry,  in  which  Lord 
Bolingbroko  had  been  Secretary  of  State. 
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Other  giants,  then  flung  him  over  a  river  into  the  town,  and 
killed  two  ducks  and  an  old  cat.  I  could  talk  very  wisely  to 
you;  but  you  would  regard  me  not.  I  could  bid  you  non 
desperare  de  republicd,  and  say,  that  res  nolv/tU  diu  male 
administrari.  But  I  will  cut  all  short,  and  assure  you,  if  you 
do  not  save  us,  I  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  racking  my  inven- 
tion to  guess  how  we  shall  be  saved,  and  yet  I  have  read  Poly- 
bius.^ 

They  tell  me  you  have  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat,  but  the 
barley  is  bad.  Hay  will  certainly  be  dear,  unless  we  have  an 
open  winter.  I  hope  you  found  your  hounds  in  good  condition 
[at  Dawley],  und  that  Bright  has  not  made  a  stirrup-leather  of 
your  jockey-belt.  I  imagine  you  now  smoking  with  your  hum- 
drum Squire  (I  forget  his  name),  who  can  go  home  at  midnight, 
and  open  a  dozen  gates,  when  he  is  drunk. 

I  beg  your  Lordship  not  to  ask  me  to  lend  you  any  money. 
If  you  will  come  and  live  at  the  Deanery,  and  furnish  up  an 
apartment,  I  will  find  you  in  victuals  and  drink ;  which  is 
more  than  ever  you  got  by  the  Court  And,  as  proud  as  you 
are,  I  hope  to  see  you  accept  a  part  of  the  offer  before  I  die. 
The  devil  take  this  country.  It  has,  in  three  weeks,  spoiled  two 
as  good  sixpenny  pamphlets  as  ever  a  Proclamation  was  issued 
against.     And  since  we  talk  of  that,  there  will  not  be.     .     .     .  * 

I  shall  be  cured  of  loving  England,  as  the  fellow  was  of  his 
ague  by  getting  himself  whipped  through  the  town. .  I  would 
retire  too,  if  I  could :  but  my  country  seat,  ®  where  I  have  an 
acre  of  ground,  is  gone  to  ruin.  The  wall  of  my  own  apartment 
is  fallen  down,  and  I  want  mud  to  rebuild  it,  and  straw  to 
thatch  it.     Besides,  a  spiteful  neighbour  has  seized  on  six  feet  of 

1  The  Pragmaieia,  or  Practical  History,  of  the  great  Greek  historian,  the 
first  attempt  at  a  Boience  of  History,  consisted  originally  of  forty  books. 
Only  five  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 

s  Here  are  two  or  three  words  in  the  MS.  totally  erased  and  illegible.— D.  S. 

•  At  Laracor, 
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ground,  carried  off  my  trees,  and  I  have  not  fortitude  enough  to 
go  and  see  those  devastations.     But,  in  return,  I  live  a  country 
life  in  town,  see  nobody,  and  go  every  day  once  to  prayers ;  and  , 
hope,  in  a  few  months,  to  grow  as  stupid  as  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  will  require. 

Well,  after  all,  parsons  are  not  such  bad  company,  especially 
when  they  are  under  subjection ;  and  I  let  none  but  such  come 
near  me.  However,  pray  God  forgive  them  by  whose  indolence, 
neglect,  or  want  of  friendship,  I  am  reduced  to  live  with  twenty 
leagues  of  salt  water  between  your  Lordship  and  me. 


To  Miss  Vakhombioh.^ 

Philips-towD,  Nov.  6,  1714. 

I  met  your  servant  when  I  was  a  mile  from  Trim,  and  could 
send  him  no  other  answer  than  I  did,  for  I  was  going  abroad  by 
appointment;  besides,  I  would  not  have  gone  to  Kildrohod*  to 
see  you,  for  all  the  world.  I  ever  told  you,  you  wanted 
discretion.  I  am  going  to  a  friend  upon  a  promise,  and  shall  stay 
with  him  about  a  fortnight,  and  then  come  to  town,  and  I  will 
call  on  you  as  soon  as  I  can,  supposing  you  lodge  at  Turnstile 
Alley,  as  your  servant  told  me,  and  that  your  neighbours  can 
tell  me  its  whereabouts.  Your  servant  said  you  would  be  in 
town  on  Monday  ;  so  that  I  suppose  this  will  be  ready  to  welcome 
you  there. 

I  fear  you  had  a  journey  full  of  fatigues.  Pray  take  care  of 
your  health  in  this  Irish  air,  to  which  you  are  a  stranger.®     Does 

I  Addressed  to  « Mrs.*'  Vanhomrigh,  at  her  lodgings  in  Tnmstlle  Alley, 
near  College  Green,  Dablin. 

>  The  Irish  name  for  Ccllbridge,  where  Vanessa  had  her  country  resi- 
dence.—S. 

*  Miss  Vanhomrigh  had  just  now  arrived  in  Ireland. 
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not  Dublin  look  very  dirty  to  you,  and  the  country  very  miser- 
able ?  Is  Kildrohod  as  beautiful  as  Windsor,  and  as  agreeable 
to  you  as  the  Prebend's  lodgings  there  ?^  Is  there  any  walk 
about  you  as  pleasant  as  the  Avenue  and  the  Marlborough 
Lodge  ?  I  have  rode  a  tedious  journey  to-day,  and  can  say  no 
more.  Nor  shall  you  know  where  I  am  till  I  come,  and  then 
I  will  see  vou.     A  fig  for  your  letters  and  messages.     Adieu.* 

« 

1  Where  Swift  lodged  when  at  Windsor.  "My  lodgings,"  he  writes  to 
Stella,  Aug.  1712,  "look  npoa  Eton  and  the  Thames.  I  wish  I  was  owner  of 
them :  they  belong  to  a  Prebend." — S. 

>  The  first  and  last  sentence  of  this  letter,  which,  taken  apart  from  the 
rest,  hare  almost  an  air  of  brutality,  have  found  their  way  to  tho  public. 
When  tho  context  is  restored,  it  is  merely  an  example  of  the  Dean's  playful 
rudeness. — S. 

Writing  from  Dublin,  sometime  in  the  end  of  1714,  his  fair  devotee 
complains  again : — "  You  cannot  but  be  sensible,  at  least,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  many  uneasinesses  I  am  slave  to.  .  •  •  You  fly  me  and  give  me  no 
reason,  but  that  we  are  among  fools,  and  must  submit.  I  am  very  well  satis, 
fied  we  are  among  such,  but  know  no  reason  for  having  my  happiness 
sacrificed  to  their  caprice.  You  once  had  a  maxim,  which  was — to  act  what 
was  right,  and  not  mind  what  the  world  said  :  I  wish  you  would  keep  to  it 
now.  Pray,  what  can  be  wrong  in  seeing  and  advising  an  unhappy  young 
woman  ?  "  And  again,  a  few  months  later :  "  Well,  now  I  plainly  see  how 
great  a  regard  you  have  for  me  !  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as 
often  as  you  could.  You  had  better  have  said,  as  often  as  you  could  got  the 
better  of  your  inclinations  so  much  ;  or,  as  often  as  you  remembered  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world.  If  you  continue  to  treat  me  as  you  do,  you 
will  not  be  made  uneasy  by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  describe  what  I  have 
Buffered  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  borne  the  rack  much 
better  than  those  killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  I  have  resolved 
to  die  without  seeing  you  more ;  bat  those  resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did 
not  last  long :  for  there  is  something  in  human  nature  that  prompts  one  so  to 
find  relief  in  this  world,  I  must  give  way  to  it,  and  beg  you'd  see  me,  and 
speak  kindly  to  me ;  for  I  am  sore  you  would  not  condemn  any  one  to  suffer 
what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know  it.  The  reason  I  write  to  you  is, 
because  I  cannot  tell  it  you,  should  I  see  you.  For,  when  I  begin  to  complain, 
then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is  something  in  your  look  so  awful  that  it 
strikes  me  dumb.  Oh !  that  you  may  have  but  as  much  regard  for  me  left, 
that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  with  pity.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I 
can.    Did  you  but  know  what  I  thought^  I  am  sure  it  would  move  you  1'* 
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To  Mr.  Popb. 

Dnblin,  Jane  28,  1715. 

My  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher  ^  gave  me  your  kind  letter,  full 
of  reproaches  for  my  not  writing.  I  am  naturally  no  very 
exact  correspondent,  and  when  I  leave  a  country,  without  prob- 
ability of  returning,  I  think  as  seldom  as  I  can  of  what  I  loved 
or  esteemed  in  it,  to  avoid  the  desiderium  which  of  all  things 
makes  life  most  uneasy.  But  you  must  give  me  leave  to  add 
one  thing — that  you  talk  at  your  ease,  being  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  public  events ;  for,  if  your  friends  the  Whigs  * 
continue,  you  may  hope  for  some  favour;  if  the  Tories 
return,  you  are,  at  least,  sure  of  quiet.  You  know  how  well  I 
loved  both  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  how  dear  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  is  to  me.  Do  you  imagine  I  can  be  easy, 
while  their  enemies  are  endeavouring  to  take  off  their  heads  ?  * 

/  nunc  et  versus  tecum  medltare  canoros, — Do  you  imagine 
I  can  be  easy,  when  I  think  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
these  proceedings,  perhaps  upon  the  very  peace  of  the  nation, 
but  certainly  of  the  minds  of  so  many  hundred  thousand  good 
subjects  ?  Upon  the  whole,  you  may  truly  attribute  my  silence 
to  the  eclipse,  but  it  was  that  eclipse  which  happened  on  the  first  of 
August.*     I  borrowed  your  Homer  from  the  bishop  (mine  is  not 

1  Dr.  Ashe,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinitj  College,  Cambridgpe,  to  whom  the 
Doan  was  a  pDpiI — afterwards  fiishop  of  Clogher.  It  was  he  who  married 
Swift  to  Mrp.  [Miss]  Johnson,  1716-17,  and  performed  the  ceremony  in  a 
garden. — Warton. 

*  Pope  cannot,  from  his  religion,  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  riolent 
imrtiality  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  But  he  had  some  powerful  friends 
uiiioiig  the  Whig  party,  and  for  some  time  seemed  to  preserve  a  sort  of  liter- 
ary neutrality  in  politics. — S. 

*  These  celebrated  politicians  were  then  nnder  grave  suspicion  of  conspiring 
to  bring  bock  the  Stuarts.  Lord  Bolingbroke  escaped  to  France,  Lord-Oxford 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  two  years. 

*  There  was  a  great  eclipse  [of  the  sun]  at  this  time.  He  alludes  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  on  the  first  of  August. — BowIeSL 
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yet  landed),  and  read  it  out  in  two  evenings.  If  it  pleases  others 
as  well  as  me,  you  have  got  your  end  in  profit  and  reputation. 
Yet  I  am  angry  at  some  bad  rhymes  and  triplets ;  and  pray,  in 
your  next,  do  not  let  me  have  so  many  unjustifiable  rhymes  to 
war  and  gods.^  I  tell  you  all  the  faults  I  know ;  only  in  one 
or  two  places,  you  are  a  little  too  obscure ;  but  I  expected  you  to 
be  so  in  one  or  two  and  twenty.  I  have  heard  no  foul  talk  of 
it  here,  for,  indeed,  it  is  not  come  over ;  nor  do  we  very  much 
abound  in  judges — at  least,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
acquainted  with  them.  Your  notes  are  perfectly  good,  and  so 
are  your  preface  and  essay.*  You  were  pretty  bold  in  men. 
tioning  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  that  preface.®  I  saw  the  Key 
to  the  [Rape  of  Uui]  Lock  but  yesterday.  I  think  you  have 
changed  it  a  good  deal,  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  times. 

God  be  thanked,  I  have  yet  no  Parliamentary  business,  and  if 
they  have  none  with  me,  I  shall  never  seek  their  acquaintance. 
I  have  not  been  very  fond  of  them  for  some  years  past — ^not 
when  I  thought  them  tolerably  good ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  can 
get  leave  to  be  absent,  I  shall  be  much  inclined  to  be  on  that 
side  when  there  is  a  Parliament  on  this.  But,  truly,  I  must 
be  a  little  easy  in  my  mind  before  I  can  think  of  Scriblerus, 
You  are  to  understand  that  I  live  in  the  corner  of  a  vast 
unfurnished  house.  My  family  consists  of  a  steward,  a  groom, 
a  helper  in  the  stable,  a  footman,  and  an  old  maid,  who  are  all 
at  board  wages ;  and  when  I  do  not  dine  abroad,  or  make  an 
entertainment  (which  last  is  very  rare),  I  eat  a  mutton-pie,  and 

1  He  was  frequently  carping  at  Pope  for  bad  rhymes  in  many  other  parts  of 
his  works.     His  own  were  remarkably  exact. — W. 

>  Given  to  him  by  Pamell,  and  with  which  Pope  told  Mr.  Spenoe  he  was 
never  well  satisfied,  though  he  corrected  it  again  and  again. — W. 

*  The  notice  is  brief  thoagh  respectful.  It  barely  intimates,  that  "  snch 
a  genius  as  my  Lord  •Bolingbix)ke,  not  more  distingnished  in  the  great  scenes 
of  business  than  in  all  the  useful  and  entertaining  parts  of  learning,  has  not 
refosed  to  be  the  critic  of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of  their  writer."— 
Preface  to  the  Iliad. — S, 
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drink  half  a  pint  of  wine.  My  amusements  are  defending  my 
small  dominions  against  the  Archbishop,  and  endeavouring  to 
reduce  my  rebellious  choir.  Perditur.  hcec  inter  miaero  lux. 
I  desire  you  will  present  my  humble  service  to  Mr.  Addison,  Mr. 
Congreve,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Gay.  I  am,  and  will  be  always, 
extremely  yours,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Popb. 

Dublin,  Aug.  30,  1716. 

I  had  the  favour  of  yours  by  Mr.  Ford  of  whom,  before 
any  other  question  relating  to  your  health  or  fortune,  or  success 
as  a  poet,  I  inquired  your  principles  in  the  common  form,  "  Is 
he  a  Whig  or  a  Tory  ?"  I  am  sorry  to  find  they  are  not  so 
well  tallied  to  the  present  juncture  as  I  could  wish.  I  always 
thought  the  terms  of  facto  and  jure  had  been  introduced  by  the 
poets,  and  that  possession,  in  any  sort,  in  kings  was  held  an 
unexceptionable  title  in  the  Court  of  Parnassus. 

If  you  do  not  grow  a  perfect  good  subject  in  your  politics,  in 
all  its  present  latitudes,  I  shall  conclude  you  are  become  rich, 
and  able  to  live  without  Dedications  to  men  in  power ;  whereby 
one  great  inconvenience  will  follow — that,  you,  and  the  world, 
and  posterity,  will  be  utterly  ignorant  of  their  virtues.  For, 
cither  your  brethren  have  miserably  deceived  us  these  hundred 
years  past,  or  power  confers  virtue,  as  naturally  as  five  of  your 
Poj^ish  sacraments  do  grace.  You  sleep  less  and  drink  more. 
But  your  master,  Horace,  was  vini  somnique  henignus^  and,  as  I 
take  it,  both  are  proper  for  your  trade.  As  to  wine,  there  are  a 
thousand  poetical  texts  to  confirm  the  one,^  and,  as  to  the  other, 

1  Not  all  the  "  liincfiil  tribe"  have  bowed  the  knee  to  Bacchns.  Pindar, 
whatever  mny  hnvo  been  his  practice,  proclaimed  the  superiority  of  water — 
ioitrroy  rh  ttwp— water  is  best.  Milton,  in  his  elegiac  verses  addressed  to 
his  friend  Diodati,  dcclurcs  that  the  poet  who  aspires  to  the  highest  flights  of 
the  Muse,  must  abjure  the  alcoholised  juice  of  the  grape,  and,  in  fact,  adopt 
tho  diet  of  the  Sam  inn  Sage.    Ovid,  also,  was  a  water-drinker. 
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I  know  it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  sleep  in  temples  for  those 
who  would  consult  the  Oracles.  **  Who  dictates  to  me  slumber- 
ing," &C.1 

You  are  an  ill  Catholic,  or  a  worse  geographer — for  I  can 
assure  you,  Ireland  is  not  Paradise,  and  I  appeal  even  to  any 
Spanish  divine,  whether  Addresses  were  ever  made  to  a  friend  in 
Hell  or  Purgatory.  And  who  are  all  those  enemies  you  hint 
at  ?  I  can  only  think  of  Curll,  Gildon,  Squire  Burnet,  Black, 
more,  and  a  few  others,  whose  fame  I  have  forgot — tools,  in  my 
opinion,  as  necessary  for  a  good  writer  as  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
And,  besides,  I  would  fain  know  whether  every  draper  does  not 
show  you  three  or  four  damned  pieces  of  stuff  to  set  off  his 
good  one  ?  However,  I  will  grant  that  one  thorough  bookselling 
rogue  is  better  qualified  to  vex  an  author  than  all  his  contempo- 
rary scribblers  in  critic  or  satire,  not  only  by  stolen  copies  of 
what  was  incorrect  or  unfit  for  the  public,  but  by  downright 
laying  other  men's  dulness  at  your  door.* 

I  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  that  Curll,  when  I  was 
in  credit,  but  the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  although  my  penknife  was  ready  drawn  and  sharp.  I  can 
hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being  poisoned,  although  the 
historian  pretends  to  have  been  an  eye-witness.  But  I  beg 
pardon,   sack  might  do   it,  although  ratsbane  would    not.®    I 

X  Par.  Lost,  iz.,  23.  On  this  passage  Dr.  Warton  remarks  that  "  this  is  the 
only  time  that  Swift  ever  alludes  to  Milton,  who  was  of  an  order  of  writers 
very  different  from  what  Swift  admired  and  imitated  ; "  an  assertion  which  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  controvert.  To  pass  over  an  allnsion  to  Milton^s 
Prose  Works,  he  twice  mentions  Paradise  Lost  with  commendation.— -Nichols. 
There  was  in  existence,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centary,  a  copy  of  the  Par. 
Lost,  annotated  by  Swift,  in  MS,  for  tho  use  of  "  Stella,  "  as  appears  from  the 
information  of  one  of  Milton's  commentators,  Todd. 

«  Edmund  Curll,  the  notorious  pirate-bookseller  of  the  day,  had  lately  pub- 
lished  a  volume  of  Town  Eclngufts,  with  Pope's  name  on  the  title  page,  whereas 
it  included  but  one  of  the  poet's  productions.  He  is  gibbeted  in  the  Dunciad 
as  "  shameless  Curll,'*  Ac. 

•  This  story  originated  in  a  practical  joke,  said  to  have  been  played  off  by 
Pope  upon  Corll,  who  gave  him  an  emetic  in  a  glass  of  sack.  See  the  Account 
of  tlie  Poisoning  of  Edmund  Curll,  vol.  xiii.  [of  Scott's  Ed.  of  SunJVs  WoiJca'j.—S, 

M 
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never  saw  the  thing  you  mention  as  falsely  imputed  to  you, 
but  I  think  the  frolics  of  merry  hours,  even  when  we  are  guilty, 
should  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  best  friends,  until  Curll 
and  his  resemblers  are  hanged. 

With  submission  to  the  better  judgment  of  you  and  your 
friends,  I  take  your  project  of  an  employment  under  Langallerie 
to  be  idle  and  unnecessary.^  Have  a  little  patience,  and  you 
will  find  more  merits  and  encouragement  at  home,  by  the  same 
methods.  Ybu  are  ungrateful  to  your  country.  Quit  but  your 
own  religion  and  ridicule  ours,  and  that  will  allow  you  a  free 
choice  for  any  other ;  or  for  none  at  all,  and  pay  you  well  into 
the  bargain.  Therefore,  pray  do  not  run  and  disgrace  us 
amon^r  the  Turks,  by  telling  them  you  were  forced  to  leave 
your  native  home,  because  we  would  oblige  you  to  be  a 
Catholic;  whereas  we  will  make  it  appear  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  only  compelled  you  to  be  a  Whig.  There  is  a  young 
ingenious  Quaker  in  this  town,  who  writes  verses  to  his  mistress, 
not  very  correct,  but  in  a  strain  purely  what  a  poetical  Quaker 
should  do,  commending  her  look  and  habit,  &c.  It  gave  me  a 
hint  that  a  set  of  Quaker  Pastorals  might  succeed,  if  our  friend 
Gay  could  fancy  it,*  and  I  think  it  a  fruitful  subject.  Pray,  hear 
what  he  says.  I  believe  farther,  the  Pastoral  ridicule  is  not  ex- 
hausted, and  that  a  porter,  footman,  or  chairman's  Pastoral  might 
do  well.*  Or  what  think  you  of  a  Newgate  Pastoral,  among  the 
whores  and  thieves  there  ]  * 

Lastly,  to  conclude,  I  love  thee  never  the  worse  for  seldom 
writing  to  you.     I  am  in  an  obscure  scene,  where  you  know 

1  The  Marquis  de  Langallerie,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
army,  had  renounced  Catholicism,  and  was  then  engaged  in  raising  troops 
for  the  Turks. 

3  Gay  did  write  a  Pastoral  of  this  kind,  which  is  published  in  his  works.— 
Warburton. 

*  Swift  himself  wrote  one  of  this  kind,  Dermot  and  Sheelah.^W. 

'  This  hint  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  Beggar's  Opera, — S. 
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neither  thing  nor  person.  I  can  only  answer  yours,  which  I 
promise  to  do  after  a  sort,  whenever  you  think  proper  to 
employ  me.  But,  I  can  assure  you,  the  scene  and  the  times 
have  depressed  me  wonderfully ;  for  I  will  impute  no  defect  to 
those  two  paltry  years  which  have  slipped  by  since  I  had  the 
hai)piness  to  see  you.    I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  yours,  &c. 


To  Miss  VANHOMmoH. 

[Undated.] 

I  am  now  writing  on  Wednesday  night,  when  you  are  hardly 
settled  at  home,  and  it  is  the  first  hour  of  leisure  I  have  had,  and 
it  may  be  Saturday  before  you  have  it,  and  then  there  will  be 
Governor  Huff,^  and  to  make  you  more  so,  I  have  enclosed  a 
letter  to  poor  Molkin,  which  I  will  command  her  not  to  shew 
you,  because  it  is  a  love-letter. 

I.  reckon  by  this  time  the  groves  and  fields  and  purling 
streams  have  made  Vanessa  romantic,  provided  that  poor  Molkin 
be  well.  Your  friend*  sent  me  the  verses  he  promised,  which  I 
here  transcribe:— 

Nymph,  would  you  learn  the  only  art^ 
To  keep  a  worthy  lover's  heart — 
First  to  adorn  your  person  well, 
In  utmost  cleanliness  excel : 

1  This  cant  ezpreflsion,  which  often  occnrs,  and  sometimes  in  very  pnzzHng 
pasnages,  refers  to  Vanessa's  desire  of  having  things  her  own  way,  in  which 
she  was  but  seldom  indulged. — S. 

>  That  is  Swift  himself,  nnder  the  character  of  Cadenus.  He  often  speaks, 
in  liis  mysterious  maoDer,  of  Cadenus  as  a  different  person  from  himself.  The 
verses  formed  part  of  the  publishod  poem,  Cadenus  to  Vanessa, — S. 
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And  though  you  must  the  fashions  take, 
Observe  them  but  for  fashion's  sake. 
The  strongest  reason  will  submit 
To  virtue,  honour,  sense,  and  wit : 
To  such  a  Nymph  the  wise  and  good 
Cannot  be  faithless  if  they  would ; 
For  vices  all  have  different  ends, 
But  virtue  still  to  virtue  tends ; 
And  when  your  lover  is  not  true, 
'Tis  virtue  fails  in  him  or  you  : 
And  either  he  deserves  disdain, 
Or  you  without  a  cause  complain- 
But  here  Vanessa  cannot  err, 
Nor  are  those  rules  applied  to  her— 
For  who  could  such  a  Nymph  forsake 
Except  a  blockhead  or  a  rake  ? 
Or  how  could  she  her  heart  bestow, 
Except  where  wit  and  virtue  grow  ? 

In  my  opinion,  these  lines  are  too  grave,  and  may  therefore  fit 
you  who,  I  fear,  are  in  the  spleen.  But  that  is  not  fit — either 
for  yourself  or  the  person  you  tend,^  to  whom  you  ought  to  read 
diverting  things.     Here  is  an  epigram  that  concerns  you  not  :^ 

Dorinda  dreams  of  dress  a-bed : 

'Tis  all  her  thought  and  art. 
Her  lace  hath  got  within  her  head. 

Her  stays  stick  to  her  heart. 

If  you  do  not  like  these  things,  what  must  I  say  ?  This  town 
yields  no  better.     The  questions,  which  you  were  used  to  ask  me, 

0 

you  may  suppose  to  be  all  answered,  just  as  they  used  to  be  after 
half-an-hour*s  debate.     ErUendez-vous  cela  ? 

Tou  are  to  have  a  number  of  parsons  in  your  neighbourhood, 

1  Her  sister 
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but  not  one  that  you  love — ^for  your  age  of  loving  parsons  is  not 
yet  arrived.  What  this  letter  wants  in  length,  it  will  have  in 
difficulty,  for  I  believe  you  cannot  read  it.  I  will  write  plainer 
to  Molkin,  because  she  is  not  much  used  to  my  hand.  I  hold 
a  wager  there  are  some  lines  in  this  letter  you  will  not 
understand,  though  you  can  read  them.  So  drink  your 
coflEee,  and  remember  you  are  a  desperate  chip,  and  that  the  lady 
who  calls  you  bastard  will  be  ready  to  answer  all  your  ques- 
tions.   It  is  now  Sunday  night  before  I  could  finish  this. 


To  Db.  King. 

Trim,  December  16, 1716. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  following 
the  trade  of  an  informer,  because  he  is  a  person  for  whom 
I  always  had,  and  still  continue,  a  very  great  love  and 
esteem.  For  I  think,  as  the  rest  of  mankind  do,  that  informers 
are  a  detestable  race  of  people,  although  they  may  be  some- 
times necessary.  Besides,  I  do  not  see  whom  his  Lordship  can 
inform  against,  except  himself.  He  was  three  or  four  days  at 
the  Court  of  France,  while  he  was  Secretary,  and  it  is  barely 
possible  he  might  then  have  entered  into  some  deep  negotiation 
with  the  Pretender ;  although  I  would  not  believe  him,  if  he 
should  swear  it,  because  he  protested  to  me,  that  he  never  saw 
him  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  great  distance,  in  public,  at  an 
opera. 

As  to  any  other  of  the  Ministry  at  that  time,  I  am  confident  he 
cannot  accuse  them,  and  that  they  will  appear  as  innocent  with 
relation  to  the  Pretender  as  any  who  are  now  at  the  helm  ;  and 
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as  to  myself,  if  I  were  of  any  importauce,  I  should  be  very 
easy  under  such  an  accusation — much  easier  than  I  am  to  think 
your  Grace  imagines  me  to  be  in  any  danger,  or  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke  should  have  an  ill  story  to  tell  of  me.  He  knows, 
and  loves,  and  thinks  too  well  of  me,  to  be  capable  of  such  an 
action.  But  I  am  surprised  ix)  think  your  Grace  could  talk,  or 
act,  or  correspond  with  me  for  some  years  past,  while  you  must 
needs  believe  me  a  most  false  and  vile  man^-declaring  to  you, 
on  all  occasions,  my  abhorrence  of  the  Pretender,  and  yet 
privately  engaged  with  a  Ministry  to  bring  him  in  ;  and,  there, 
fore,  warning  me  to  look  to  myself,  and  prepare  my  defence 
against  a  false  brother,  coming  over  to  discover  such  secrets  as 
would  hang  me.  Had  there  been  even  the  least  overture,  or 
intent  of  bringing  in  the  Pretender,  during  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Ministry,  I  think  I  must  have  been  very  stupid  not  to 
have  picked  out  some  discoveries  or  suspicions.  And,  although 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  have  turned  informer,  yet  I  am 
certain  I  should  have  dropped  some  general  cautions,  and 
immediately  have  retired.  When  people  say,  things  were  not 
ripe  at  the  Queen's  death,  they  say  they  know  not  what. 
Things  were  rotten ;  and,  had  the  Ministers  any  such  thoughts, 
they  should  have  begun  three  years  before ;  and  they  who  say 
otherwise  understand  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  Kingdom  at 
that  time. 

But,  whether  I  am  mistaken  or  not  in  other  men,  I  beg  your 
Grace  to  believe  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  myself.  I  always 
professed  to  be  against  the  Pretender,  and  am  so  still.  And  this 
is  not  to  make  my  court  (which  I  know  is  vain),  for  I  own  my- 
self full  of  doubts,  fears,  and  dissatisfactions,  which  I  think  on  as 
seldom  as  I  can',  yet,  if  I  were  of  any  value,  the  public  may 
safely  rely  on  my  loyalty,  because  I  look  upon  the  coming  of 
the  Pretender  as  a  greater  evil  than  any  we  are  likely  to  suffer 
luider  the  worst  Whig  Ministry  than  can  be  found. 

I   have   not   spoke  or  thought  so  niucli  of  Party  these  two 
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years,  nor  could  anything  have  tempted  me  to  it,  but  the  grief  I 
have  in  standing  so  ill  in  your  Grace's  opinion.  I  beg  your 
Grace's  blessing,  and  am,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Addison.* 

Dublin,  July  9,  1717. 

1  should  be  much  concerned,  if  I  did  not  think  you 
were  a  little  angry  with  me  for  not  congratulating  you  upon 
being  Secretary  [of  State].  But  I  choose  my  time,  bs  I  would 
to  visit  you,  when  all  your  company  is  gone.  I  am  confident 
you  have  given  ease  of  mind  to  many  thousand  people,  who  will 
never  believe  any  ill  can  be  intended  to  the  Constitution  in 
Church  or  State,  while  you  are  in  so  high  a  trust ;  and  I  should 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  though  I  had  not  the  happiness 
to  know  you. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  for  your  kind  remembrance  some 
months  ago,  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  for  your  generous 
intentions,  if  you  had  come  to  Ireland,  to  have  made  party  give 
way  to  friendship  by  continuing  your  acquaintance.  I  examine 
my  heart,  and  can  find  no  other  reason  why  I  write  to  you  now, 
besides  that  great  love  and  esteem  I  have  always  had  for  you. 
I  have  nothing  to  afik  you  either  for  any  friend  or  for  myself. 
When  I  conversed  among  Ministers,  I  boasted  of  your 
acquaintance,  but  I  feel  no  vanity  from  being  known  to  a 
Secretary  of  State.  I  am  only  a  little  concerned  to  see  you 
stand  single ;  for  it  is  a  prodigious  singularity  in  any  Court  to 

^  This  carious  aod  valuable  letter  was  fonnd  among  tho  papers  of  Mr. 
Tickell,  the  poet.  There  is  a  very  kind  letter  from  Addison,  dated  March  20^ 
1717-18.— S. 
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owe  one's  rise  entirely  to  merit.  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  a 
secret — that  three  or  four  more  such  choices  would  gain  more 
hearts  in  three  weeks  than  all  the  methods  hitherto  practised 
have  been  able  to  do  in  as  many  years. 

It  is  now  time  for  me  to  recollect  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  little  time  allowed  him  for  trifles. 
I  therefore  take  my  leave,  with  assurances  of  being  ever,  with 
the  truest  respect,  &c. 


To  Miss  Vanhombioh. 

May  12,  1719. 

On  vous  a  tromp^  en  vous  disant  que  je  suis  parti  pour  trois 
jours.  Des  affaires  assez  impertinentes  m'ont  tiree  sitost,  et  je 
viens  de  quitter  cette  place  pour  aller  voir  quelques  amis  plus 
loin,  purement  pour  le  retablissement  de  ma  sante. 

Croyez-moi,  s'il  y  a  chose  croyable  au  monde,  que  je  pense 
tout  ce  que  vous  pouvez  souhaiter  de  moy,  et  que  tous  vos 
desirs  seront  obei,  comme  de  commandemens  qu'il  sera  impossible 
de  violer.  Je  pretends  de  mettre  cette  lettre  dans  une  ville 
de  poste  oi  je  passerai.  J*iray  en  peu  de  tems  visiter  un 
seigneur ;  mais  je  ne  s^ay  encore  le  nom  de  sa  maison,  ni  du 
pais  oi  11  demeure.  Je  vous  conjure  de  prendre  garde  de  votre 
sante.  J'espere  que  vous  passerez  quelque  part  de  cet  ete  dans 
votre  maison  de  campagne,  et  que  vous  promenerez  a  cheval 
autant  que  vous  pouvez.  Vous  aurez  vos  vers  a  revoir  quand 
j'aurai  mes  pens^es  et  mon  tems  libre :  la  Muse  viendra.  Faites 
mes  complimens  a  la  mechante  votre  compagnone,  qui  aime  les 
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coDtes  et  le  Latin.    J'espere  que  vos  a£Eaires  de  chicane  sont  en 
un  bon  train. 

Je  vous  fais  des  complimens  sur  voire  perfection  dans  la 
langue  Fran^oise-  II  fait  vous  connoitre  long-tems  de  connoitre 
toutes  vos  perfections.  Toujours  en  vous  voyant  et  entendant,  il 
en  paroissent  des  nouvelles,  qui  estoient  auparavant  cach^. 
II  est  honteux  pour  moy  de  ne  savoir  que  le  Gascon  et  la  patois, 
au  prix  de  vous.  II  n'y  rien  k  redire  dans  Torthographie,  la 
propriete,  Telegance,  le  douceur,  et  Tesprit,  et  que  je  suis  sot 
moi  de  vous  repondre  en  meme  langage,  vous  qui  estes  incapable 
d'aucune  sottise,  si  ce  n*est  Testime  qu'il  vous  plait  d'avoir  pour 
moy.  Car  il  n'y  a  point  de  merite,  ni  aucune  preuve  de  mon  bon 
goflt,  de  trouver  en  vous  tout  ce  que  la  nature  a  donnee  a  un 
mortel — ^je  veux  dire  Thonneur,  la  vertu,  le  bons  sens,  I'esprit, 
la  douceur,  Tagremen,  et  la  fermete  d'dme.  Mais  en  vous 
cachant,  comme  vous  faites,  le  monde  ne  vous  connoit  pas,  et 
vous  perdez  Teloge  des  millions  de  gens.  Depuis  que  j'avois 
Thonneur  de  vous  connoitre,  j*ay  tonjours  remarque  que,  ni  en 
conversation  particuliere  ni  generale,  aucun  mot  a  echappe  de 
votre  bouche,  qui  pouvoit  etre  mieux  exprime;  et  je  vous 
jure,  qu'en  faisant  souvent  le  plus  severe  critique,  je  ne  pouvois 
jamais  trouver  aucun  defaut  en  vos  actions  ni  en  vos  parolles. 
Le  coquetrie,  Taffectation,  la  pruderie  sont  des  imperfections 
que  vous  n'avois  jamais  connu. 

Et  avec  tout  cela,  croyez-vous  qu'il  est  possible  de  ne  vous 
estimer  audessus  du  reste  du  genre  humain?  Quelles  bestes  en 
jAppes  sont  les  plus  excellentes  de  celles,  que  je  vois  semees  dans 
le  monde,  au  prix  de  vous.  En  les  voyant,  en  les  entendant,  je 
dis  cent  fois  le  jour — ne  parlez,  ne  regardez,  ne  pensez,  ne 
faites  rien  comme  ces  miserables. — Sont-ce  du  meme  sexe — de 
m^me  espece  de  creatures?  Quelle  cruaut^  I  de  faire  mepriser 
autant  de  gens  qui,  eans  aonger  de  vouSy  s^roient  assez  support- 
ables.     Mais  il  est  terns  de  vous  delasser,  et  de  vous  dire  Adieu  ! 
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Avec  tout  le  respect,  la  sincerite,  et  Testime  de  moude,  je  Ruis, 
et  seray  toujours  [a  vous].^ 


To  Miss  Vanhomrioh. 

August  7, 1722. 

1  am  this  moment  leaving  my  present  residence,  and,  if  I  fix 
anywhere,  shall  let  you  know  it,  for  I  would  fain  wait  till  I  got 
a  little  good  weather  for  riding  and  walking,  there  never  having 
been  such  a  season  as  this  remembered ;  though  I  doubt  you  know 
nothing  of  it,  but  what  you  learn  by  sometimes  looking  out  at 
your  back  window  to  call  your  people. 

I  had  your  last,  with  a  splendid  accoimt  of  your  law  affairs. 
You  were  once  a  better  solicitor,  when  you  could  contrive  to 
make  others  desire  your  consent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  against 
their  own  interest,  to  advance  yours.  Yet,  at  present,  you 
neither  want  power  nor  skill;  but  disdain  to  exercise  either. 
When  you  are  melancholy,  read  diverting  or  amusing  books  ;  it 
is  my  receipt  and  seldom  fails.*  Health,  good  humour,  and 
fortime,  are  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  life,  and  the  last  contri- 
butes  to  the  two  former.  I  have  not  rode,  in  all,  above  a  poor  400 
miles  since  I  saw  you,  nor  do  I  believe  I  shall  ride  above  200 

1  Addressed,  *<  For  Madame  Hester  VaDhomri."  The  style  of  this  French 
letter  (*<  after  the  School  of  Stratford-atte-Bowe  *')  is  so  hyperbolical,  and  so 
different  from  the  somewhat  cavalior-manner  of  his  English  letters,  that  we 
must  suppose  that  the  politeness  of  the  langaage  inspired  the  extravagance 
of  the  compliments.  If  Vanessa  were  at  all  accessible  to  flattery,  this  letter 
may  have,  in  some  measore,  repaid  her  for  some  of  the  vexations  which  she 
had  to  endare. 

s  It  is  worth  while  to  note  8wift*s  use  of  the  two  synonyms.  Not  more  than 
twelve  years  previously  (in  the  Tatler)  he  had  contemptuously  condemned  the 
latter  as  one  of  the  **  new-fangled  "  words,  which  were  just  then  being  im- 
)M)rted  into  the  language.  Diverting  and  diversion,  however,  continued  to  bo 
the  usual  and  fashionable  wordb  down  to  the  end  of  the  century. 
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more  till  I  see  you  again.  But  I  desire  you  will  not  venture  to 
shake  me  by  the  hand,  for  I  am  in  mortal  fear  of  the  itch,  and  have 
no  hope  left  but  that  some  ugly  vermin  called  ticks  have  got 
into  my  skin,  of  which  I  have  pulled  out  some,  and  must  scratch 
out  the  rest.  Is  not  this  enough  to  give  me  the  spleen  ?  For  I 
doubt  no  Christian  family  will  receive  me;  and  this  is  all 
a  man  gets  by  a  northern  journey.  It  would  be  unhappy  for  me 
to  be  as  nice  in  my  conversation  and  company  as  you  are,  which 
is  the  only  thing  wherein  you  agree  with  Glassheel,  who  declares 
there  is  not  a  conversable  creature  in  Ireland  except  Cad. 
What  would  you  do  in  these  parts,  where  politeness  is  as  much  a 
stranger  as  cleanliness  ?  I  am  stopt,  and  this  letter  is  intended 
to  travel  with  me.    So  adieu  till  the  next  stage. 


August  8. 

Yesterday  I  rode  twenty-nine  miles  without  being  weary,  and 
I  wish  little  Heakinage  ^  could  do  as  much.  Here  I  leave  this 
letter  to  travel  on  one  way,  while  I  go  another,  but  where  I  do 
not  know,  nor  what  cabins  or  bogs  are  in  my  way.  I  see  you 
this  moment  as  you  are  visible  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  now 
you  are  asking  your  questions  roimd,  and  I  am  answering  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  affected  delays,  and  the  same  scene  has 
passed  forty  times,  as  well  as  the  other,  from  two  till  seven, 
longer  than  the  first  by  two  hours ;  yet  each  has  aes  agreinena 
jxirticvbliera, — ^A  long  V^ication.  Law  is  asleep,  and  bad  weather. 
How  do  you  wear  away  the  time?  Is  it  among  the  fields  and 
groves  of  your  country-seat,  or  among  your  cousins  in  town,  or 
thinking  in  a  train  that  will  be  sure  to  vex  you,  and  then  reason, 
ing,  and  forming  teazing  conclusions  from  mistaken  thoughts? 
The  best  company  for  you  is  a  philosopher,  whom  you  would 
regard  as  much  as  a  sermon.     I  have  read  more  trash  since  I 

^  Another  familiar  form  of  his  correspondent's  name  ho  oscs  is  Skinage* 
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left  you  than  would  fill  all  your  shelves,  and  am  abundantly  the 
better  for  it,  though  I  scarce  remember  a  syllable. 

Go  over  the  scenes  of  Windsor,  Cleveland  Row,  Rider  Street, 
St.  James's  Street,  Kensington,  the  Sluttery,  the  Colonel  in 
France,  &c.*  Cad  thinks  often  of  these,  especially  on  horseback,* 
as  I  am  assured.  What  a  foolish  thing  is  Time,  and  how  foolish 
is  Man,  who  would  be  as  angry  if  Time  stopt  as  if  it  passed  I 
But  I  will  not  proceed  at  this  rate  ;  for  I  am  writing  and  think- 
ing myself  fast  into  a  spleen,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
would  not  compliment  you  by  imitating.  So  adieu  till  the  next 
place  I  fix  in,  if  I  fix  at  all  till  I  return ;  and  that  I  leave  to 
fortime  and  the  weather.® 

1  In  a  letter  of  Aug.,  1720,  Swift  asks  her — **  What  would  yon  give  to  have 

the  History  of  Gd and  ^— ,  exactly  written,  through  all  its  steps,  from 

the  beginoing  to  this  time?  I  believe  it  would  do  well  in  verse,  and  be  as 
long  as  the  other  [he  refers  to  a  possible  Second  Part  of  Cadenus  to  Vanessa^ 
which  was  never  accomplished].    It  ought  to  be  an  exact  chronicle  of  twelve 

years  from ,  the  time  of  spilling  of  cofifee,  to  driuking  of  coffee ;  from 

Dunstable  to  Dublin,  with  every  single  passage  since. — There  would  be  the 
chapter  of  Madame  g^ing  to  Kensington  ;  the  chapter  of  the  blister ;  the 
chapter  of  the  wedding — ^with  the  adventures  of  the  lost  key  ;  of  the  sham  ; 
of  the  joyful  return;  two  hundred  chapters  of  madoess;  the  chapter  of  long 
walks ;  the  Berkshire  surprise  ;  fifty  chapters  of  little  times  ;  the  chapter  of 
Chelsey  [Chelsea] ;  the  chapter  of  swallow  and  cluster  ;  a  huudred  whole 
books  of  myself,  &c. ;  the  chapter  of  hide  and  whisper ;  the  chapter  of  who 
made  it  so  ;  my  sister's  money."  Upon  which  obscure  and  tantalising  hints^ 
Scott  remarks— '*  They  must  be  left  chiefly  to  the  charitable  construction  of 
the  reader;  a  just  penalty  to  the  correspondents  who  wrap  up  an  innocent 
meaniog  in  innuendos.  But,  if  any  less  than  innoceoce  were  implied,  it 
appears  impossible  that  Vanessa  should  have  received  with  rapture  (as  she 
does  in  the  next  letter)  the  proposal  of  Cadenus  to  immortalize  these  incidents 
of  their  interviews.** 

s  Cadenus  somewhat  resembles  Hotspur  in  this  respect. — S 

>  In  some  undated  letters,  probably  a  year  or, two  earlier  than  the  date  of 
this  letter,  Hester  Vanhomrigh  (who  must  have  had  some  especial  cause  for 
anger)  thus  pours  out  her  bitter  complaints,  mingled  with  something  like 
threats  to  her  strange  lover,  e.g., — "  Is  it  possible  that  again  you  will  do  the 
very  same  thing  I  warned  you  of  so  lately  ?  I  believe  you  thought  I  only 
rallied  when  I  told  you  the  other  night  that  I  would  pester  you  with  letters. 
Did  I  not  know  you  very  well  I  should  think  you  knew  but  little  of  the  world, 
to  imagine  that  a  woman  would  not  keep  her  word,  whenever  she  promised 
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To  Mb.  Cope. 

Dublin,  October  9,  1722. 

I  am  just  come  to  town,  and  therefore  look  upon  myself  to 
have  just  left  Loughgall,  and  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I 
have  of  writing  to  you. 

Strange  revolutions  since  I  left  you.  A  Bishop  of  my  old 
acquaintance  ^  in  the  Tower  for  treason,  and  a  doctor  of  my  new 

anything  that  was  malicious.  .  .  .  Once  more  I  advise  yon,  if  yon  have 
any  regard  for  your  own  qaiet,  to  alter  yoar  behaviour  quickly  :  for  I  do 
assure  you  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  treatment. 
Because  I  love  frankness  extremely,  I  here  tell  you  now  that  I  have  deter, 
mined  to  try  all  manner  of  human  arts  to  reclaim  you  ;  and,  if  all  these  fail,  I 
am  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  black  one,  which  [it]  is  said,  never 
does.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  better  to  come  of  yourself  than  to  be  brought  by  force, 
and  that,  perhaps,  at  a  time  when  you  have  the  most  agreeable  eng^agement  in 
the  world?  For  when  I  undertake  anything,  I  don't  love  to  do  it  by 
halves.    .     ,     ." 

At  another  time  she  addresses  him  much  more  tenderly  : — "  We  have  had  a 
vast  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Where  do  yon  think  I  wished  to  be  then  P 
And  do  you  think  that  was  the  only  time  I  wished  so  since  I  saw  you  ?  I  am 
sorry  my  jealousy  should  hinder  you  from  writing  more  love-letters.  .  .  I 
am  now  as  happy  as  I  can  be  without  seeing — Cad.  I  beg  you  will  continue 
happiness  to  your  own  Skinage,** 

In  a  later  letter  she  reverts  to  his  unaccountable  neglect : — **  I  must  either 
unload  my  heart,  and  tell  yon  ail  its  griefs,  or  sink  under  the  inexpressible 
distress  1  now  suffer  by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  Tls  now  ten  weeks 
since  I  saw  you;  and,  in  all  that  time,  I  have  never  received  hut  one  letter 
from  yon,  and  a  little  note,  with  an  excuse.  Oh  !  how  have  you  forgot  me ! 
Yon  endeavour  by  severities  to  force  me  from  you,  nor  can  I  blame  you;  for, 
with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold  myself  the  cause  of  uneasy 
reflections  to  yon.  Yet  I  cannot  comfort  yon  ;  but  here  declare  that  'tis  not  in 
the  power  of  time  or  accident  to  lessen  that  inexpressible  passion  which  I  have 
for  you.  .  .  .  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious 
change  on  you,  which  I  have  found  of  late.  If  you  have  Ihe  least  remains  of 
pity  for  me  left^  tell  me  tenderly.  No,  don't  tell  it,  so  that  it  may  cause  my 
present  death  !  "  And  again  she  assures  him : — "  Were  I  an  enthiuicui,  still 
[al ways']  you  would  be  the  deity  I  should  worship." 

1  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  at  this  time  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
for  his  share  in  what  was  called  SaAfer*8  Plotf  or  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  for  whio.i  he  was  afterwards  banished  by  Act  of  Attainder. — S. 
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acquaintance  made  a  Bishop.  Your  new  Bishop  Bolton  [of 
Clonfert]  was  bom  to  be  my  tormentor ;  he  ever  opposed  me  as 
my  subject,^  and  now  has  left  me  embroiled  for  want  of  him. 
The  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  many  favours  they 
have  shown  me,  would  fain  have  me  give  St.  Bride's  to  some  one 
of  their  hang-dogs,  that  Dr.  Howard  may  come  into  St. 
Werburgh's ;  so  that  I  must  either  disoblige  Whig  or  Tory  in  my 
Chapter,  or  be  ungrateful  to  my  patrons  in  power. 

When  you  come  to  town,  you  must  be  ready,  at  what  time  you 
hear  the  sound  of  tabret,  harp,  &c.,  to  worship  the  brazen  ima^e 
set  up,  or  else  be  cast  into  a  cold  watery  furnace.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  it,  for  it  does  not  lie  in  my  walks,  and  I  want  curiosity. 
The  wicked  Tories  themselves  begin  to  believe  there  was  some- 
thing of  a  plot ;  and  every  plot  costs  Ireland  more  than  any  plot 
can  be  worth.  The  Court  has  sent  a  demand  here  for  more 
money,  by  three  times,  than  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  and 
all  the  Collectors  put  together.  I  escaped  hanging  very  narrowly 
a  month  ago ;  for  a  letter  from  Preston,  directed  to  me,  was 
opened  in  the  Post  Office,  and  sealed  again  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  when  Manley  found  it  only  contained  a  request  from  a 
poor  curate.  This  hath  determiued  me  against  writing  treason ; 
however,  I  am  not  certain  that  this  letter  may  not  be  interpreted  as 
comforting  his  most  excellent  Majesty's  enemies,  since  y(m  have 
been  a  State-prisoner.  Pray  God,  keep  all  honest  men  out  of  the 
hands  of  lions  and  bears  and  uncircumcised  Philistines  I  I  hoped 
my  brother  Orrery  *  had  loved  his  land  too  much  to  hazard  it  on 
revolution  principles.  I  am  told  that  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  the  discoverer  of  this  plot,  having  a  lover  among  the  true 
Whigs,  whom  she  preferred  before  an  old  battered  husband. 

^  Bolton  had  been  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's. 

*  Charles  Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  an  accomplished  and  literary  character, 
inventor  of  the  philosophicul  instrument  to  which  he  bequeathed  his  name, 
was  about  this  time  committed  to  the  Tower  for  some  real  or  supposed 
accession  to  the  plot  which  cost  Aiterbury  so  dear.— 8. 
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You  never  saw  anything  so  fine  as  my  new  Dublin  plantations 
of  elms.  I  wish  you  would  come  and  visit  them;  and  I  am 
strong  in  wine,  though  not  so  liberal  of  it  as  you.  It  is  said 
that  Kelly  the  parson  is  admitted  to  Kelly  the  squire,  and  that 
they  are  cooking  up  a  discovery  between  them,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hempen  manufacture.^  It  is  reckoned  that  the  best 
trade  in  London  this  wint43r  will  be  that  of  an  evidence.  As 
much  as  I  hate  the  Tories,  I  cannot  but  pity  them  as  fools. 
Some  think,  likewise,  that  the  Pretender  ought  to  have  his  choice 
of  two  caps,  a  red  cap  or  a  fool's  cap.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
see  the  Tories  provoking  his  present  Majesty,  whose  clemency, 
mercy,  and  forgiving  temper  have  been  so  signal,  so  extra- 
ordinary, so  more  than  humane,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign ;  which  plainly  appears,  not  only  from  his  own  speeches 
and  declarations,  but  also  from  a  most  ingenious  pamphlet  just 
come  over,  relating  to  the  wicked  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

But  enough  of  politics.  I  have  no  town  news ;  I  have  heard 
nothing.  Old  Rochfort  has  got  a  dead  palsy.  Lady  Betty  has 
been  long  ill.  Dean  Percivale  has  answered  the  other  Dean's 
journal  in  Grub  Street,  justly  taxing  him  for  avarice  and  want 
of  hospitality.  Madam  Percivale  absolutely  denies  all  the  facts 
— insists  that  she  never  made  candles  of  dripping,  that  Charley 
never  had  the  chincough,  &c.  My  most  humble  service  to  Mrs. 
Cope,  who  entertained  that  covetous,  lampooning  Dean  much 
better  than  he  deserved.  Remember  me  to  honest  Nanty  and 
boy  Barclay.    Ever  yours,  &c. 

1  George  Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman,  was  appreheDded  by  three  messengers 
as  an  accessory  to  Sayer*8  Plot.  He  defended  himself  nntil  he  had  burned  a 
parcel  of  papers,  and  then  surrendered.  He  was  a  Don.joring  clergyman, 
and  is  stated,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
have  been  the  person  principally  trusted  by  the  Bishop  of  fioohester. 
Captain  Dennis  Kelly,  a  gentleman  of  fortnne  in  Iroland|  was  also  seized  aa 
an  active  agent  in  Atterbnry's  plot. — S. 
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To  Mb.  Gat. 

Dublin,  Jan.  8,  1722-3. 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I  found  a  letter 
upon  my  table,  and  little  expected  when  I  opened  it  to  read  your 
name  at  the  bottom.  The  best  and  greatest  part  of  my  life, 
until  these  last  eight  years,  I  spent  in  England :  there  I  made  my 
friendships,  and  there  I  left  my  desires.  I  am  condemned  for 
ever  to  another  country.  What  is  in  prudence  to  be  done  ?  I  think 
to  be  oblUusque  meorum  obliviscendua  et  iUis,  What  can  be 
the  design  of  your  letter  but  malice,  to  wake  me  out  of  a 
scurvy  sleep;  which,  however,  is  better  than  none  I  I  am 
towards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you  ;  yet  that  is  the  least  of 
my  alterations.  My  business,  my  diversions,  my  conversations, 
are  all  entirely  changed  for  the  worse ;  and  so  are  my  studies  and 
my  amusements  in  writing.  Yet,  after  all,  this  humdrum  way 
of  life  might  be  passable  enough,  if  you  would  let  me  alone.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  relish  my  wine,  my  parsons,  my  horses,  nor 
my  garden,  for  three  montlis ;  until  the  spirit  you  have  raised 
shall  be  dispossessed. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  that  I  have  not  visited  you ;  but  I 
have  been  stopped  by  too  many  reasons,  besides  years  and  lazi- 
ness, and  yet  these  are  very  good  ones.  Upon  my  return,  after 
half-a-year  among  you,  there  would  be  to  me  desiderio  nee 
pudor  nee  modus}  I  was  three  years  reconciling  myself  to  the 
scene,  and  the  business,  to  which  fortune  had  condemned  me,  and 
stupidity  was  what  I  had  recourse  to.  Besides,  what  a  figure 
should  I  make  in  London,  while  my  friends  are  in  poverty,  exile, 

1  "  Qnis  desiderio  sit  pudor  ant  modas 
Tain  cari  capitis?    Prsocipe  lugubres 
CaDtas,  Melpomene." 

From  the  opening  verses  of  the  famons  Ode  addressed  to  Virgil — one  of 
tlic  best  of  the  Odes  of  Horace. 
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distress,  or  imprisonment,  and  my  enemies  with  rods  of  iron? 
Yet  I  often  threatened  m3rself  with  the  journey;  and  am 
every  summer  practising  to  ride,  and  get  health  to  bear  it.  The 
only  inconvenience  is,  that  I  grow  old  in  the  experiment. 

Although  I  care  not  to  talk  to  you  as  a  divine,  yet  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  author  of  your  colic.  Do  you  drink  bad  wine,  or 
keep  bad  company  1  Are  not  you  as  many  years  older  as  I  ? 
It  will  not  be  always  et  tihi  quo8  mihi  dempserit  apponet  annos. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  you  have  any  dealings  with  that  ugly  dis- 
temper; and  I  believe  our  friend  Arbuthnot  will  recommend 
you  to  temperance  and  exercise.^  I  wish  they  could  have  as 
good  effect  upon  the  giddiness  I  am  subject  to,  and  which  this 
moment  I  am  not  free  from.  I  should  have  been  glad,  if  you 
had  lengthened  your  letter  by  telling  me  the  present  condition 
of  many  of  my  old  acquaintances,  Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  Lewis, 
&c.,  but  you  mention  only  Mr.  Pope  who,  I  believe,  is  lazy ;  or 
else  he  might  have  added  three  lines  of  his  own.  I  am 
extremely  glad  he  is  not  in  your  case  of  needing  great  men's 
favour,  and  could  heartily  wish  that  you  were  in  his.  I  have 
been  considering  why  poets  have  such  ill-success  in  making  their 
court;  since  they  are  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
of  all  flatterers.  The  defect  is,  that  they  flatter  only  in  print  or 
in  writing,  but  not  by  word  of  mouth ;  they  will  give  things 
under  their  hantl  which  they  make  a  conscience  of  speaking. 
Besides,  they  are  iMf  libertine  to  haunt  ante-chambers,  too  poor 
to  bribe  the  porters  and  footmen,  and  too  proud  to  cringe  to 
second-hand  favourites  in  a  great  family. 

Tell  me,  are  you  not  imder  original  sin  by  the  dedication  of 
your  Ecloguea  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  I  am  an  ill-judge  at  this 
distance  ;  and,  besides,  am,  for  my  ease,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
commonest  things  that  pass  in  the  world.     But,  if  all  Courts 


1  He  published  a  work  on  Diet    Bcform,  entitled  an   Essay   Concerning 
Aliments* 

N 
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have  a  sameness  in  them  (as  the  parsons  phrase  it),  things  may  be 
as  they  were  in  my  time,  when  all  employments  went  to  Parlia- 
ment-men's friends,  who  had  been  useful  in  Elections;  and 
there  was  always  a  huge  list  of  names  in  arrears  at  the  Treasury, 
which  would  at  least  take  up  your  seven  years'  expedient  to 
discharge  even  one  half.  I  am  of  opinion,  if  you  will  not  be 
offended,  that  the  surest  course  would  be,  to  get  your  friend, 
who  lodges  in  your  house,  to  recommend  you  to  the  next  chief 
Governor,  who  comes  over  here,  for  a  good  civil  employment,  or 
to  be  one  of  his  secretaries ;  which  your  Parliament-men  are 
fond  enough  of,  when  there  is  no  room  at  home.  The  wine  is 
good  and  reasonable;  you  may  dine  twice  a  week  at  the 
Deanery-house ;  there  is  a  set  of  company  in  this  town  sufficient 
for  one  man ;  folks  will  admire  you,  because  they  have  read  you 
and  read  of  you  ;  and  a  good  employment  will  make  you  live  toler- 
ably in  London,  or  sumptuously  here ;  or,  if  you  divide  between 
both  places,  it  will  be  for  your  health. 

I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  say,  I  love  you.  I  left  you  in  a 
good  way,  both  for  the  late  Court  and  the  Successors ;  and,  by 
the  force  of  too  much  honesty,  or  too  little  sublunary  wisdom, 
you  fell  between  two  stools.  Take  en  re  of  your  health  and 
money ;  be  less  modest  and  more  active ;  or  else  turn  parson, 
and  get  a  Bishopric  here.  Would  to  God  they  would  send  us  as 
good  ones  from  your  side  I     I  am  ever,  &c.^ 

^  Gay,  replying  to  this  letter,  some  three  weeks  later,  writes  : — **  Yon  made 
me  happy  in  answering  my  lust  letter  in  so  kind  a  manner  •  which,  to  common 
appearance,  I  did  not  deserve ;  bat  I  believe  yon  guessed  my  thoughts,  and 
knew  that  I  had  not  forgot  yoa,  and  that  I  always  loved  yon.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Congreve  I  too  often  ;  he  always  meutions  you  with  the  strongest  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship.  He  hibonrs  still  nnder  the  same  afflictions  as  to  his 
sight  and  gout.  I  passed  all  the  last  season  with  him  at  the  Bath.  .  .  Pope 
has  just  now  embarked  himself  in  another  great  undertaking  as  an  author  ; 
for,  of  late,  he  has  talked  only  as  a  Gardener.  He  has  engaged  to  translate  the 
Odyssey  in  three  years,  I  believe  rather  out  of  a  prospect  of  gain  than  of 
inclination  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  he  bore  his  part  in  the  loss  of  the  South  Sea 
[Bubble].  Ho  lives  mostly  at  Twickenham,  and  amuses  himself  in  his  house 
and  garden.    I  supped  about  a  fortnight  ago  with  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lewis  at 
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To  Loud  Cartehbt. 

Deanery  Honse,  April  17,  1725. 

I  have  been  so  afflicted  with  a  deafness,  and,  at  present, 
with  a  giddiness  in  my  head  (both  old  distempers),  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  attend'  your  Excellency  and  my  Lady 
Carteret,  as  my  inclination  and  duty  oblige  me ;  and  I  am  now 
hastening  into  the  country,  to  try  what  exercise  and  better  air 
will  do  towards  my  recovery.  Not  knowing  how  long  I  may  be 
absent,  or  how  soon  you  may  think  fit  to  leave  this  kingdom,^ 
I  take  this  occasion  of  returning  your  Excellency  and  my  Lady 
Carteret  my  most  humble  acknowledgments  for  your  great 
civilities  towards  me,  which  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  deserve. 

I  have  only  one  humble  request  to  make  to  your  Excellency, 
which  I  had  in  my  heart  ever  since  you  were  nominated  Lord- 
Lieutenant;  and  it  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  I  beg  you 
will  take  your  time  for  bestowing  on  him  some  Church  living,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  He  is 
agreed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  done  more  public  service,  by  many 
degrees,  in  the  education  of  lads,  than  any  five  of  his  vocation ; 
and  hajs  much  more  learning  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of 
those  who  profess  Teaching,  being  perfectly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
as  well  as  Latin  tongue,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient 
writers  in  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  History.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  sense,  modesty,  and  virtue.     His  greatest  fault  is  a  wife,^ 

Dr.  ArbathDot'8.  Whenever  jour  old  acqaaintance  meet,  thej  never  fail  of 
expreseiog  their  want  of  you.  I  wish  jou  would  come,  and  be  convinced  that 
all  I  tell  yoQ  is  true. 

*<  As  for  the  reigning  amusement  of  the  towo,  itis  entirely  mime — real  fiddles, 
bass-viols  and  haut-boys ;  not  poetical  harps,  lyres,  and  reeds.  There's  nobody 
allowed  to  say,  I  sing,  bat  an  eunuch,  or  an  Italian  woman.  Everybody  is 
grown  now  as  great  a  judge  of  Music  as  they  were,  in  your  time,  of  Poetry  ; 
and  folks,  that  could  not  distinguish  one  tune  from  another,  now  daily 
dispute  about  the  different  styles  of  Handel,  Bonoucini,  and  Attilio.     .     .    .» 

1  Lord  Carteret  had  been  appoiuted  to  the  Viceregal  post  in  1723. 

*  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Swift  were  not  the  best  of  friends.  If  rc))ort  speak 
true,  Sheridan  suffered  under  the  same  misfortune  as  a  much  greater  philoso- 
pher; for  she  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  Xanthippe. 
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and  four  children ;  for  which  there  is  no  excuse,  but  that  a  wife 
is  thought  necessary  to  a  schoolmaster.  His  constitution  is  so 
weak,  that  in  a  few  years  he  must  give  up  his  business,  and  pro- 
bably must  starve,  without  some  preferment,  for  which  he  is  an 
ill  solicitor.  And  I  hope  you  will  please  to  believe  that  it 
proceeds  wholly  from .  justice  and  humanity,  for  he  is  neither  a 
relation  nor  dependant  of  mine. 

I  humbly  take  my  leave,  and  remain  with  the  utmost  respect^ 


To  Db.  Shebidan. 

Quilca,^  June  29,  1725. 

I  wrote  to  you  yesterday,  and  said  as  many  things  as  I  could 
then  think  on,  and  gave  it  to  a  boy  of  Kells,  who  brought  me 
yours.     It   is  strange   that  I,  and  Stella,  and   Mrs.  Macfadin,* 

should  light  on  the  same  thought — to  advise  you  to  make  a  great 

«  

appearance  of  temperance  while  you  are  abroad.  But  Mrs. 
[Miss]  Johnson  and  I  go  further,  and  say,  you  must  needs 
observe  all  grave  forms,  for  the  want  of  which  both  you  and  I 
have  suffered.  On  supposal  that  you  are  under  the  Bishop  of 
Cork,  I  send  you  a  letter  enclosed  to  him,  which  I  desire  you 
will  seal.  Mrs.  Johnson  put  me  in  mind  to  caution  you  not  to 
drink  or  pledge  any  health  in  his  company ;  for  you  know  his 
weak  side  in  that  matter.®    I  hope  Mr.  Tickell  has  not  compli- 

1  Sheridan  had  a  houB«  at  Qailca,  in  Gavao,  where  Swift  was  now  on  a 
visit. 

>  Mrs.  Macfadin  was  mother  to  Dr.  Sheridan's  wife. — Hawkesworth. 

B  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  drinking  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.— H. 
This  may  be  thought,  at  present,  a  very  odd  subject  for  a  treatise  :  but  the 
healths  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  King  William  were,  at  that 
time,  a  party-signal,  and  occasioned  many  quarrels. — S.  The  Bishop's 
memory  is  thns  sufficiently  cleared  from  aoy  suspicion  of  hostility  to  Toasts  in 
general :  or  that  his  '*  weak  side  ''  was  at  ull  towards  the  Anti-Alcohol  dis. 
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mented  you  with  what  fees  are  due  to  him  for  your  patent.     I 
wish  you  would  say  to  him  (if  he  refuses  them),  that  I  told  you 
it  was  Mr.  Addison's  maxim  to  excuse  nobody :  for  here,  says  he, 
I  may  have  forty  friends,   whose  fees  may  be  two    gineas 
apiece ;  then  I  lose  eighty  guvaeas^  and  my  friends  save  huZ  two 
apiece.    I  must  tell  you  Dan  Jackson  received  his  Living  by 
huddling  over  the  first  year,  and  then  hoping   to  mend  it  the 
next.     Therefore,  pray,  take  all  the  care  you  can  to  inquire  into 
the  value,  and  set  it  at  the  best  rate  to  substantial  people.     I 
know  not  whether  you  are  under  the  Bishop  of  Cotk,  or  not :  if 
not,  you  may  bum  the  letter.     I  must  desire  that  you  will  not 
think  of  enlarging  your  expenses,  no,  not   for  some  years  to 
come,  much  less  at  present;  but  rather   retrench   them.     You 
might  have  lain  destitute  till  Antichrist  came,  for  anything  you 
could  have  got  from  those  you  used  to  treat.     Neither  let  me 
hear  of  one  rag  of  better  clothes  for  your  wife  or  brats,  but 
rather  plainer  than  ever.  This  is  positively  Stella's  advice  as  well 
as  mine.  She  says,  now  you  need  not  be  ashamed  to  be  thought  poor. 
We  compute  that  you  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  days  absent ; 
and  pray,  do  not  employ  your  time  in  lolling  a-bed  till  noon  to 
read  Homer ;  but  mind  your  business  effectually,  and  we  think 
you  ought  to  have  no  breaking  up  this  August,   but  affect  to 
adhere  to  your  school  closer  than  ever;  because  you  will  find 
that  your  ill-wishers  will  give  out,  you  are  now  going  to  quit 
your  school  since  you  have  got  perferment,  &c.     Pray,  send  me 
a  large  bundle  of  Exercises,  good  as  well  as  bad,  for  I  want 
something  to  read.     I  would  have  you  carry  down  three  or  four 
sermons,  and  preach  every  Sunday  at  your  own  church,  and  be 
very  devout.     .     •     . 

Keep   very  regular  hours  for  the  sake  of  your  health  aud 
credit,  and,  wherever  you  lie  a  night  within  twenty  miles   of 
your  Living,  be  sure  call  the  family  that  evening  to  prayers, 
desire  you  will  wet  no  commission  with  your  old  crew,  nor  with 
any  but  those  who  befriend  you,  a.^  Mr.  Tickell,  &c. 
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To  Db.  Shrbidan. 

Quilca,  Sept.  11,  1725. 

If  you  are,  indeed,  a  discarded  courtier,^  you  have  reason  to 
complain,  but  none  at  all  to  wonder.  You  are  too  young  for 
many  experiences  to  fall  in  your  way  ;  yet  you  have  read  enough 
to  make  you  know  the  nature  of  Man.  It  is  safer  for  a  man's 
interest  to  blsuspheme  God  than  to  be  of  a  Party  out  of  power, 
or  even  to  be  thought  so.  And,  since  the  last  was  the  case,  how 
could  you  imagine  that  all  mouths  would  not  be  open  when  you 
were  received,  and  in  some  manner  preferred,  by  the  Govern- 
ment, though  in  a  poor  way?  I  tell  you,  there  is  hardly  a 
"Whig  in  Ireland  who  would  allow  a  potato  and  butter-milk  to 
a  reputed  Tory.  Neither  is  there  anything  in  your  countrymen, 
upon  this  article,  more  than  what  is  common  to  all  other 
nations,  only  quoad  magis  et  minus.  Too  much  advertency  is 
not  your  talent,  or  else  you  had  fled  from  that  text  as  from  a 
rock.  For  as  Don  Quixote  said  to  Sancho,  What  business  had 
you  to  speak  of  a  halter  in  a  family,  where  one  of  it  was  hanged  ? 
And  your  innocence  is  a  protection  that  wise  men  are  ashamed 
to  rely  on,  further  than  with  God. 

It  is,  indeed,  against  common  sense  to  think  that  you  should 
choose  such  a  time,  when  you  had  received  a  favour  from  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  had  reason  to  expect  more,  to  discover 
your  disloyalty  in  the  pulpit.  But  what  will  that  avail? 
Therefore  sit  down  and  be  quiet,  and  mind  your  business  as  you 
should  do,  and  contract  your  friendships,  and  expect  no  more 
from  men  than  such  an  animal  is  capable  of,  and  you  will  every 
day  find  my  description   of  YaJvoos  more  resembling.^    You 

1  On  acconnt  of  an  nnlack j  sermon. — Soe  Lijc  and  Wriiimga  of  Swift 

3  Tho  Travels  of  OulHver  appeared  in  1726*7  :  it  appears  Sheridan  had  seen 
the  manuscript. — S. 
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should  think  and  deal  with  every  man  as  a  villain,  without  call- 
ing him  so,  or  flying  from  him,  or  valuing  him  less.  This  is  an 
old  true  lesson.  You  believe  that  everyone  will  acquit  you  of 
any  regard  to  temporal  interest ;  and  how  came  yov,  to  claim  an 
exception  from  all  mankind?  I  believe  you  value  your 
temporal  interest  as  much  as  anybody ;  but  you  have  not  the 
art  of  pursuing  it.  You  are  mistaken.  Domestic  evils  are  no 
more  within  a  man  than  others;  and  he  who  cannot  bear  up 
against  the  first  will  sink  under  the  second.  And,  in  my  con- 
science, I  believe  this  is  your  case  ;  for,  being  of  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, in  an  employment  precarious  and  tiresome,  loaden  with 
children,  mim  uxore  rteque  leni  nuque  commodd^;  a  man  of 
intent  and  abstracted  thinking,  enslaved  by  mathematics  and 
complaint  of  the  world,  this  new  weight  of  Party-malice  had 
struck  you  down,  like  a  feather  on  a  horse's  back,  already  loaden 
as  far  as  he  is  able  to  bear.  You  ought  to  change  the  Apostle's 
expression  and  say,  I  will  strive  to  learn  in  whatever  state,  &c. 

I  will  hear  none  of  your  visions.  You  shall  live  at  Quilca 
but  three  fortnights  and  a  month  in  the  year,  and  perhaps  not  so 
much.  You  shall  make  no  entertainments  but  what  are 
necesssary  to  your  interests.  .  .  All  this  you  will  do,  si  mihi 
credis,  and  not  dream  of  printing  your  sermon,^  which  is  a  pro- 
ject abounding  with  objections  unanswerable,  and  with  which  I 
could  fill  this  letter.  You  say  nothing  of  having  preached  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  nor  whether  he  is  altered  towards  you,  for 

1  "  With  a  wife  not  too  mild  and  sweet- tempered,"  prudently  expressed  bj 
Swift  in  a  learned  language. 

>  The  mnlacky  discourse  bad  no  reference  whatever  to  politics;  which, 
perhaps,  led  Sheridan  to  hope  printing  it  might  bo  some  sort  of  exculpation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested  the  text  was  chosen  by  mere  inadvertence, 
tliat  he  had  forgotten  his  engagement  to  preach  for  Archdeacon  Russell  of 
Cork  (whose  pulpit  ho  occupied  upon  that  unlucky  day),  and  that,  being 
suddenly  called  U)K)n  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  seized  the  first  old  sermon 
lu!  had  by  him,  without  even  looking  into  it.  All  this  profiled  nothing  :  Dr. 
iSlieridan  was  disgraced  ut  the  Viceroy's  Court,  and  his  name  struck  out  of  tho 
list  of  Chupluius. — S. 
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you  Speak  nothing  but  generals.  You  think  all  the  world  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  Mr.  Sheridan  down;  whereas  it  is 
nothing  but  a  slap  in  your  turn,  and  away.  Lord  Oxford  once 
said  to  me  on  an  occasion,  ''These  fools,  because  they  hear  a 
noise  ebout  their  ears  of  their  own  making,  think  the  whole 
world  is  full  of  it."  When  I  come  to  town,  we  will  change  all 
this  scene,  and  act  like  men  of  the  world.  Grow  rich,  and  you 
will  have  no  enemies;  go  sometimes  to  the  Castle ;  keep  fast  Mr. 
Tickell  and  Balaguer  ^ ;  frequent  those  on  the  right  side,  friends 
to  the  present  powers ;  drop  those  who  are  loud  on  the  wrong 
Party,  because  they  know  they  can  suffer  nothing  by  it. 


To  Mh.  Popb. 

Dublin,  Sept.  29,  1725. 

I  am  now  returning  to  the  noble  scene  of  Dublin,  into  the 
grand  Tnonde^  for  fear  of  burying  my  parts,  to  signalise 
myself  among  curates  and  vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions 
crept  in,  relating  to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through 
those  dominions  where  I  govern.^  I  have  employed  my  time 
(beside  ditching)  in  finishing,  correcting,  amending,  and  trans- 
lating my  [Gulliver's]  Travelsy  in  four  parts  complete,  newly 
augmented,  and  intended  for  the  press,  when  the  world  shall 
deserve  them,  or  rather  when  a  printer  shall  be  found  brave 
enough  to  venture  his  ears. 

I  like  the  scheme  of  our  meeting  after  distresses  and  disper- 
sions ;  but  the  chief  end  I  propose  to  myself  in  all  my  labours 
is  to   vex   the   world  rather  than   divert   it;  and,   if  I   could 

*  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Carteret. 

*  The  liberties  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
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compass  that  design  without  hurting  my  own  person  or  fortune, 
I  would  be  the  most  indefatigable  writer  you  have  ever  seen, 
without  reading.  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  that  you  have  done 
with  translations.  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  often  lamented  that  a 
rascally  world  should  lay  you  imder  a  necessity  of  misemploying 
your  genius  for  so  long  a  time.  But  since  now  you  will  be  so  much 
better  employed,  when  you  think  of  the  world,  give  it  one  lash 
the  more,  at  my  request.  I  have  ever  hated  all  nations,  profes. 
sions,  and  communities ;  and  all  my  love  is  towards  individuals. 
For  instance,  I  hate  the  tribe  of  lawyers,  but  I  love  counsellor 
such  a  one,  and  judge  such  a  one ;  it  is  so  with  physicians.  I 
will  not  speak  of  my  own  trade,  soldiers,  English,  Scotch, 
French,  and  the  rest.  But,  principally,  I  hate  and  detest  that 
animal  called  Man;  although  I  heartily  love  John,  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  system  upon  which  I  have 
governed  myself  many  years  (but  do  not  tell),  and  so  I  shall  go 
on  till  I  have  done  with  them.  I  have  got  materials  towards  a 
treatise,  proving  the  falsity  of  that  definition  animal  rationalcy 
and  to  show  it  should  be  only  rationia  capax}  Upon  this  great 
foimdation  of  misanthropy  (though  not  in  Timon's  manner)  the 
whole  building  of  my  Travels  is  erected  ;  and  I  never  will  have 
peace  of  mind  till  all  honest  men  are  of  my  opinion ;  by  conse- 
quence, you  are  to  embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure  that  all 
who  deserve  my  esteem  may  do  so  too.  The  matter  is  so  clear, 
that  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute  ;  nay,  I  will  hold  a  hundred 
pounds  that  you  and  I  agree  in  this  point. 

I  did  not  know  your  Odyssey  was  finished,  being  yet  in  the 
country,  which  I  shall  leave  in  three  days.  I  thank  you  kindly 
for  the  present,  but  shall  like  it  three-fourths  the  less,  from  the 

^  These  and  similar  passages  contain  a  great  deal  of  wild  and  violent 
invective  against  mankind,  which  has  been,  perhaps,  too  hastily  adopted  as 
expressive  of  Swift's  actaal  sentiments.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that,  if  the  Dean's  principles  were  misanthropical,  his  character  was  benevo- 
lent. Few  have  written  so  much  with  so  little  view  either  to  fame  or  to 
profit,  or  to  aught  but  benefit  the  public. — S. 
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mixture  you  meutioD  of  other  hands  [in  the  translation] ;  how- 
ever, I  am  glad  you  saved  yourself  so  much  drudgery.  I  have 
been  long  told  by  Mr.  Ford  of  your  great  achievements  in  build-  . 
iug  and  planting,  and  especially  of  your  subterranean  passage  to 
your  garden,  whereby  you  turned  a  blunder  into  a  beauty — 
which  is  a  piece  of  Ara  Poetica.  I  have  almost  done  with 
harridans,  and  shall  soon  become  old  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
girls  of  fourteen.  The  lady',  whom  you  describe  to  live  at 
Court,  to  be  deaf,  and  no  Party-woman,  I  take  to  be  mythology, 
but  know  not  bow  to  moralize  it.  She  cannot  be  Mercy,  for 
Mercy  is  neither  deaf,  nor  lives  at  Court.  Justice  is  blind,  and 
perhaps  deaf,  but  neither  is  she  a  Court  lady.  Fortune  is  both 
blind  and  deaf,  and  a  Court  lady ;  but  then  she  is  a  most 
damnable  Party-woman,  and  will  never  make  me  easy,  as  you 
promise.  Itmust  be  Riches,  which  answers  all  your  description. 
I  am  glad  she  visits  you  ;  but  my  voice  is  so  weak,  that  I  doubt 
she  will  never  hear  me. 

Mr.  Lewis  sent  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  illness, 
which  is  a  very  sensible  affliction  to  me  who,  by  living  so  long 
out  of  the  world,  have  lost  that  hardness  of  heart  contracted  by 
years  and  long  conversation.  I  am  daily  losing  friends,  and 
neither  seeking  nor  getting  others.  Oh,  if  the  world  had  but  a 
dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would  bum  my  Travels  I  but,  however, 
be  is  not  without  fault.  There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  highly  com. 
mending  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  Irish  in  that  age  where, 
after  abundance  of  praises,  he  overthrows  them  all  by  lamenting 
that :  Alas  I  Oiey  kept  Baxter  at  a  wrong  time  of  the  year.  So 
our  doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue  that  can  make  a  man 
amiable  and  useful ;  but,  alas !  he  bath  a  sort  of  slouch  in  his 
walk.  I  pray  God  protect  him,  for  he  is  an  eswilwnt  Christian, 
though  not  a  Catholic.  I  hear  nothing  of  our  friend  Cay  ;  but 
1   fiii\^  fho  Court  keeps  him  at  hani  meat,     I  advis^vl  liim  to 
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come  over  here  with  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  Philips  ^  writes  little 
flams  (as  Lord  Leicester  called  those  sort  of  verses)  on  Miss 
Carteret.^  A  Dublin  blacksmith,  a  great  poet,  has  imitated 
his  manner  in  a  poem  to  the  same  Miss.  Philips  is  a  com- 
plainer,  and,  on  this  occasion,  I  told  Lord  Carteret  that  com- 
plainers  never  succeed  at  Court,  though  railers  do.  Are  you 
altogether  a  country  gentleman,  that  I  must  address  you  out 
of  London,  to  the  hazard  of  your  losing  this  precious  letter, 
which  I  will  now  conclude,  although  so  much  paper  is  left.  I 
have  an  ilUname,  and  therefore  shall  not  subscribe  it ;  but  you 
will  guess  it  comes  from  me,  who  esteem  and  love  you  about  half 
as  much  as  you  deserve.     I  mean  as  much  as  he  can. 

I  am  in  great  concern  at  what  I  am  just  told  is  in  some  of  the 
uewpapers — that  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  much  hurt  by  a  fall  in 
hunting.  I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left — of 
which  he  has  not  been  thrifty — ^but  I  wonder  he  has  no  more 
discretion. 


To  Me.  Wobhall.* 

TwlckeDham,  July  15,  1726. 

I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  common  bill  in  form,  upon  any 
banker,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  and  I  will  wait  for  it ;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  borrow  where  I  can.  What  you  tell  me  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  1  have  long  expected,  with  great  oppression  and 
heaviness  of  heart.     We  have  been  perfect  friends  these  thirty- 

1  Ambrose  Philips,  an  associate  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  the  Whig  literary 
cotorie,  and  the  author  of  some  tragedies,  but  most  known  as  the  rival,  in 
Fadtoral  poetry,  of  Pope.    He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Free-Thinker, 

*  Younger  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret,  Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

■  His  agent  in  Ireland,  to  whom  ho  frequently  refers  in  his  Journal  to  Stella* 
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five  years.  Upon  my  advice,  they  both  came  to  Ireland,  and 
have  been  ever  since  my  constant  companions;  and  the 
remainder  of  my  life  will  be  a  very  melancholy  scene,  when  one 
of  them  is  gone,  whom  I  most  esteemed,  upon  the  score  of 
every  good  quality  that  can  possibly  recommend  a  human  creature. 

I  have  these  two  months  seen  through  Mrs.  Dingley's  disguises,^ 
and,  indeed,  ever  since  I  left  you,  my  heart  has  been  so  sunk, 
that  I  have  not  been  the  same  man,  nor  ever  shall  be  again ; 
but  drag  on  a  wretched  life  imtil  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me 
away.  I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  that  if  you  have  reason  to 
believe  Mrs.  Johnson  cannot  hold  out  till  my  return,  I  would 
not  think  of  coming  to  Ireland  ;  and,  in  that  case,  I  would 
expect  of  you,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  to  renew  my  licence 
[of  absence]  for  another  half-year ;  which  time  I  will  spend  in  some 
retirement  far  from  London,  till  I  can  be  in  a  disposition  of  ap- 
pearing after  an  accident  that  must  be  so  fatal  to  my  quiet.  I 
wish  it  could  be  brought  about,  that  she  might  make  her  Will. 
Her  intentions  are  to  leave  the  interest  of  all  her  fortune  to  her 
mother  and  sister,  during  their  lives,  and  afterwards  to  Dr.  Stephen's 
Hospital,  to  purchase* land  fot  such  uses  there  as  she  designs. 

Think  how  I  am  disposed  while  I  am  writing  this,  and  forgive 
the  inconsistencies.  I  would  not,  for  the  universe,  be  present  at 
such  a  trial  of  seeing  her  depart.  She  will  be  among  friends, 
that,  upon  her  own  account  and  great  worth,  will  tend  her  with 
all  possible  care,  where  I  should  be  a  trouble  to  her,  and  the 
greatest  torment  to  myself.  In  case  the  matter  should  be 
desperate,  I  would  have  you  advise,  if  they  come  to  town,  that 
they  should  be  lodged  in  some  airy  healthy  part,  and  not  in 
the  Deanery ;  which,  besides,  you  know,  cannot  but  be  a  very 
improper  thing  for  that  house  to  breathe  her  last  in.^    This  I 

1  Probably  endeavonring  to  conceal  Mrs.  Johnson's  danger,  in  tenderness  to 
the  Dean. — Hawkesworth. 

3  This  hint  Swift  repeated  upon  another  occasion.  Even  daring  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress,  which  he  entertained  at  the  apprehension  of  Stella's  death, 
he  remained  stubbornly  tixud  that,  living  or  dying,  their  marriuge  should  ro- 
main  concealed. — S. 
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leave  to  your  discretion,  and  conjure  you  to  bum  this  letter 
immediately,  without  telling  the  contents  of  it  to  any  person 
alive.  Pray,  write  to  me  every  week,  that  I  may  know  what 
steps  to  take ;  for  I  am  determined  not  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  find 
her  just  dead  or  dying.  Nothing  but  extremity  could  make  me 
80  familiar  with  those  terrible  words,  applied  to  such  a  dear 
friend.  Let  her  know  I  have  bought  her  a  repeating  gold 
watch,  for  her  ease  in  winter  nights.  I  designed  to  have 
surprised  her  with  it ;  but  now  I  would  have  her  know  it,  that 
she  may  see  how  my  thoughts  are  always  to  make  her  easy. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  greater  folly  than  to  con- 
tract too  great  and  intimate  a  friendship,  which  must  always  leave 
the  survivor  miserable.  On  the  back  of  Burton's  note  there  was 
written  the  account  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  sickness.  Pray,  in  your 
next,  avoid  that  mistake,  and  leave  the  back  side  blank.  When 
you  have  read  this  letter  twice,  and  retain  what  I  desire,  pray 
burn  it ;  and  let  all  I  have  said  lie  only  in  your  breast. 

Pray,  write  every  week.  I  have  (till  I  know  further)  fixed  on 
August  15  to  set  out  for  Ireland.  I  shall  continue  or  alter  my 
measures  according  to  your  letters.     Adieu. 

Direct  your  letters  still  to  Mrs.  Rice,  &c.  Pray,  tell  Mr. 
Dobbs,  of  the  College,  that  I  received  his  letter,  but  cannot 
possibly  answer  it ;  which  I  certainly  would,  if  I  had  materials. 
As  to  what  you  say  about  promotion,  you  will  find  it  was  given 
immediately  to  Maule,  ^  as  I  am  told  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  had  no 

1  The  Dean  aUades  to  the  general  expectation  that  was  entertained,  that  he 
would  g^in  some  promotion  through  the  favour  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  was 
even  reported  that  he  had  been  offered  the  vacant  Bishopric  of  Clo^e. — S.  In  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Btopford,  five  days  later,  he  reports  his  reception  by  *'the 
people  in  power : " — "  They  have  been  civil  enough  to  me.  Many  of  them  have 
visited  me.  I  was  not  able  to  withstand  seeing  the  Princess  [a  year  later, 
<2ueen  Caroline],  because  she  had  commanded  that,  whenever  I  camo  hither, 
SLA  the  news  said  [  intended,  that  I  should  wait  on  her.  I  was  latterly  twice 
with  the  Chief  Minister  [Walpole];  the  drst  time  by  invitation,  and,  the 
second  time,  at  my  desi  re,  for  an  hour,  wherein  we  differed  in  every  pointy 
but  all  this  made  a  gpreat  noise,  and  soon  got  to  Ireland,*'  &o. 
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offers,  nor  would  accept  them.  My  behaviour  to  those  in  power  has 
been  directly  contrary,  since  I  came  here.  I  would  rather  have 
good  news  from  you  than  Canterbury,  though  it  were  given  me 
upon  my  own  terms. 


To   Db.   SnEItlDAN.l 

July  27,  1720. 

I  have  yours  just  now  of  the  19th,  and  the  account  you  give 
me  [of  the  dangerous  illness  of  Stella]  is  nothing  but  what  I 
have  some  time  expected  with  the  utmost  agonies ;  and  there  is 
one  aggravation  of  constraint — that,  where  I  am,  I  am  forced  to 
put  on  an  easy  countenance.  It  was,  at  this  time,  the  best  office 
your  friendship  could  do — ^not  to  deceive  me.  I  was  violently 
bent  all  last  year,  as  I  believe  you  remember,  that  she  should 
go  to  Montpelier,  or  Bath,  or  Tunbridge.  I  entreated,  if  there 
was  no  amendment,  they  might  both  come  to  London.  But 
there  was  a  fatality,  altl.oujh  I  indeed  think  her  stamina  could 
not  last  much  longer,  when  I  saw  she  could  take  no  nourishment. 
I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest  event  that  can  ever  happen  to 
me ;  but  all  my  preparations  will  not  suffice  to  make  me  l>ear  it 
like  a  philosopher,  nor  altogether  like  a  Christian.  There  has 
been  the  most  intimate  friendship  between  us  from  our  child- 
hood, and  the  greatest  merit  on  her  side  that  ever  was  in  one 
human  creature  toward  another.     Nay,  if  I  were  now  near  her, 

1  This  was  written  from  Mr.  Pope's  at  Twickenham.  But  Swift's  agony  of 
mind,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  foUowing  letter,  rendered  him  unable  to 
bear  the  constraint  which  eiren  Pope's  society  imposed  on  him  ;  aud,  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Ireland,  he  left  Twickenham,  and  wont  into  lodgings 
in  London. — S. 
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I  would  not  see  her ;  I  could  not  behave  myself  tolerably,  and 
should  redouble  her  sorrow.  Judge  in  what  a  temper  of  mind 
I  write  this.  The  very  time  I  am  writing,  I  conclude  the  fairest 
soul  in  the  worid  hath  left  its  body. 

Confusion  I  that  I  am  this  moment  called  down  to  a  visitor, 
when  I  am  in  the  country,  and  not  in  my  power  to  deny  myself. — 
I  have  passed  a  very  constrained  hour,  and  now  return  to  say  I 
know  not  what.  I  have  been  long  weary  of  the  world,  and 
shall  for  my  small  remainder  of  years  be  weary  of  life,  having 
for  ever  lost  that  conversation  which  could  only  make  it 
tolerable.  I  fear,  while  you  are  reading  this,  you  will  be 
shedding  tears  at  her  funeral.  She  loved  you  well,  and  a  great 
share  of  the  little  merit  I  have  with  you  is  owing  to  her 
solicitations.^ 

I  writ  you  about  a  week  ago. 


To  Thb  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard.* 

Sept.  1,  1726. 

Being  perpetually  teased  with  the  remembrance  of  you,  by 

the  sight  of  your  ring  on  my  finger,  my  patience  at  last  is  at 

1  Stella  rallied,  and  lived  on  to  Janaary,  1727-8. 

>  This  celebrated,  jet  nnliappy,  lady  was  sister  to  the  first  Earl  of  Backing, 
hamsbire,  and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard,  who  sncceeded  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  SaiTolk  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  She  was  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber  to  the  PrinceBS  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Oaroliue,  and  had  the 
misfortuDe  to  please  the  Prince,  afterwards  George  II.  Her  situation  must 
have  been  sufficiently  nncomfortable ;  for  her  husband  was  worthless  and 
brutal,  her  royal  lover  neither  generous  nor  amiable,  and  her  mistress  too 
jealous  of  power  to  permit  any  share  of  it  to  the  favourite,  though  she  con- 
nived at  her  husband's  gallantry.  Mrs.  Howard  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
good  graces  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  being  the  eonjidante  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful attachment  to  Miss  Bellenden,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Argyll  As  she  had 
all  the  appearance  of  influence,  many  courtiers  sought  her  favour,  as  a  sure 
road  to  promotion.  These  were  universally  disappointed ;  for  the  influence 
of  Queen  Caroline,  always  most  powerful  with  her  husband,  was  secretly 
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an  end  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  revenged,  I  have  sent  you  a  piece  of 
Irish  Plaid,  made  in  imitation  of  the  Indian,  wherein  our  work- 
men are  grown  so  expert,  that,  in  this  kind  of  stuff,  they  are 
said  to  excel  that  which  comes  from  the  Indies  ;  and,  because 
our  ladies  are  too  proud  to  wear  what  is  made  at  home,  the 
workman  is  forced  to  nm  a  gold  thread  through  the  middle,  and 
sell  it  as  Indian.  But  I  ordered  him  to  leave  out  that  circum- 
stance, that  you  may  be  clad  in  Irish  stuff,  and  in  my  livery. 

But  I  beg  you  will  not  tell  any  Parliament-men  from  whence 
you  had  the  Plaid ;  otherwise,  out  of  malice,  they  will  make  a 
law  to  cut  off  all  our  weavers'  fingers.  I  must  likewise  tell 
you,  to  prevent  your  pride,  my  intention  is  to  use  you  very 
scurvily.  For  my  real  design  is,  that  when  the  Princess  asks 
you  where  you  got  that  fine  night-gown,  you  are  to  say  that  it 
is  an  Irish  Plaid  sent  you  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  who, 
with  his  most  humble  duty  to  her  Royal  Highness,  is  ready  to 
make  her  such  another  present,  at  the  terrible  expense  of  eight 
shillings  and  threepence  per  yard,  if  she  will  descend  to  honour 
Ireland  with  receiving  and  wearing  it.  And,  in  recompense,  I, 
who  govern  the  vulgar,  will  take  care  to  have  her  Royal 
Highness's  health  drunk  by  five  hundred  weavers,  as  an 
encourager  of  the  Irish  manufactory.  And  I  command  you  to 
add,  that  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  have  anything  to  ask.  May  all 
courtiers  imitate  me  in  that  I  ...  I  hope  the  whole  royal 
family  about  you  is  in  health.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  lately  mortified 
me  v(ith  an  account  of  a  great  pain  in  your  head.  I  believe 
that  no  head,  that  is  good  for  anything,  is  long  without  some 
disorder — at  least,  that  is  the  best  argument  /  had  for  anything 
that  is  good  in  my  ovm. 

exerted  Bgainst  those  who  chose  this  contraband  path  to  favonr.  The 
ioiercession  in  favour  of  Gay  is  8upp(»8ed  to  have  made  shipwreck  n)X)n  this 
concealed  rock.  Many  curious  anecdotes  respecting  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 
Lady  Suffolk,  are  to  be  found  in  Jlorace  Walpole's  ReminisccriMs. — S.  Swift 
had  been  one  of  these  disappointed  coartier8.^See  Life  and  Writings  of  Sw\fl, 
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I  pray  God  preserve  you,  and  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  am, 
with  great  respect,  Madam,  you  most  obedient  and  most  obliged 
servant.^ 

*  Mrs.  Howard,  in  her  letter  of  ackrowler^gmcnt,  dated  Nov.  1726,  at  tno 
moment  of  the  pablication  of  The  Trax-els,  writes : — "  I  did  not  expect  that  tho 
Bight  of  my  ring  would  produce  the  effect  it  has.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
show  your  plaid  to  the  Princess,  that  I  could  not  stay  to  put  it  into  the  shapo 
yon  desired.  It  pleased  extremely,  aod  I  have  orders  to  tit  it  up  according  to 
the  first  design.  But,  as  this  is  not  proper  for  the  public,  you  are  desired  to 
send  over,  for  the  same  Princess's  use,  tho  height  of  the  Brobdirgnag's  dwarf 
multiplied  by  two-and-ahalf.  ...  If  yon  want  a  more  particular  and 
bettor  rule,  I  refer  you  to  the  Academy  of  Lagado.  I  am  of  opinion  that  many 
in  this,  kingdom  will  soon  appear  in  your  plaid.  .  .  .  The  Princess  will 
take  caro  that  you  shall  have  pumps  sufficient  to  servo  you  till  you  return  to 
England:  but  thinks  you  cannot,  in  common  decency,  appear  in /iee7s  [High 
heels,  presumably.  High  heels,  a^  is  well  known,  in  Lilliput,  were  the  bndgo 
of  tho  High  Church,  Low  heels  of  the  Low  Church  Party],  and,  therefore, 
advises  your  keeping  close  till  they  arrive. 

«  Here  are  several  Lilliputian  mathematicians,  so  that  the  length  of  your 
head,  or  of  your  foot,  is  a  sufficient  measure.  Send  it  by  the  first  opportunity. 
Do  not  forget  our  good  friends,  the  live  hundred  weavers.  You  may  omit  tho 
gold  thread.  Many  disputes  have  arisen  here,  whether  tho  Big-Endians  and 
Lesser.Endians  ever  differed  in  opinion  about  the  breaking  of  eggn — when 
they  were  to  be  either  buttered  or  poached,  or  whether  this  part  of  cookery 
was  ever  known  in  Lilliput.  [The  Big.Endiansand  their  opponents  represent, 
ing  the  two  great  Christian  sects.J 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  our  Island  is  in  great  joy:  onn 
of  our  Taboos  having  been  delivered  of  a  creature,  half  ram  and  half  Yahoo, 
and  another  has  brought  forth  four  perfect  black  rabbits.  [An  impostor, 
Mary  Tofts,  put  some  such  trick  upon  the  pnblie  at  this  time,  and  met  with 
credit  even  among  medical  practioners.]  May  we  not  hope,  and  with  somo 
probability  expect,  that,  in  time,  our  female  Yahoos  will  produce  a  race  of 
Honyhnhnms  ?  ** 

Mrs.  Howard  subscribes  herself,  "  Sieve  Yahoo,  the  Court  lady."  The  prefix 
Sieve  being  derived  from  a  passage  in  the  Voyage  to  Laputa,  where  Gulliver 
informs  his  friend,  the  Laputan  Professor,  of  certain  forced  interpretations 
given  to  words  by  official  specialists — a  Sieve  becomiug,  in  this  distorted  Ian. 
guage,  the  synonym  for  a  Court-lady.  This  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard  is  one  of 
many  proofs  that  the  MS.  of  the  Travels  was  handed  about  pretty  freely  before 
its  publication^  for  the  Second  Part  did  not  appear  until  the  ne%t  year. 
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To  The  Ron.  Mrs.  Howard 

Nov.  17,  1726. 

When  I  received  your  letter,  I  thought  it  the  most  unaccount. 
able  one  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  was  not  able  to  comprehend 
three  words  of  it  together.  The  perverseness  of  your  lines 
astonished  me,  which  tended  downward  to  the  right  in  one  page, 
and  \ipward  in  the  two  others.  This  I  thought  impossible  to 
be  done  by  any  one  who  did  not  squint  with  both  eyes — au 
infirmity  I  never  observed  in  you.  However,  one  thing  I  was 
pleased  with,  that  after  you  had  writ  down,  you  repented,  and 
writ  up  again. 

But  I  continued  four  days  at  a  loss  for  your  meaning,  till  a 
bookseller  sent  me  the  Travels  of  one  Captain  Gulliver,  who 
proved  a  very  good  explainer,^  although,  at  the  same  time,  I 
thought  it  hard  to  be  forced  to  read  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
pages,  in  order  to  understand  a  letter  of  fifty  lines ;  especially, 
a3  those  of  our  faculty  are  already  but  too  much  pestered  with 
Commentators.  The  stuffs  you  require  are  making,  because  the 
weaver  piques  himself  upon  having  them  in  perfection.  But 
he  has  read  Gulliver's  book,  and  has  no  conception  what  you 
mean  by  returning  money ;  for  he  has  become  a  proselyte  of  the 
Houyhnhnms,  whose  great  principle,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
benevolence.  And  as  to  myself,  I  am  so  highly  offended  with 
such  a  base  proposal,  that  I  am  determined  to  complain  of  you 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  that  you  are  a  mercenary  Yahoo,  fond 
of  shining  pebbles.  What  have  I  to  do  with  you  or  your 
Court,  further  than  to  shew  the  esteem  I  have  for  your  person, 
because  you  happen  to  deserve  it;  and  my  gratitude  to  her 
Koyal   Highness,  who  y^ba  pleased  a  little  to  distinguish  me  I 

Id  which  it  is  said  that  the  LiUipatians,  like  the  lad.'es  of  England,  write 
from  one  curner  of  the  page  to  the  other. — S. 
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Which,  by  the  way,  is  the  greatest  compliment  I  ever  paid,  and 
may  probably  be  the  last;  for  I  am  not  such  a  prostitute 
flatterer  as  Gulliver,  whose  chief  study  is  to  extenuate  the  vices, 
and  magnify  the  virtues,  of  mankind,  and  perpetually  dins  our 
ears  with  the  praises  of  his  country,  in  the  midst  of  corruption  ; 
and  for  that  reason  alone  has  found  so  many  readers,  and  prob- 
ably will  have  a  pension,  which,  I  suppose,  was  his  chief  design 
in  writing.  As  for  his  compliments  to  the  ladies,  I  can  easily 
forgive  him,  as  a  natural  effect  of  the  devotion  which  our  sex 
ought  always  to  pay  to  yours. 

You  need  not  be  in  pain  about  the  officers  searching  or 
seizing  the  plaids;  for  the  silk  has  already  paid  duty  in 
England,  and  there  is  no  law  against  exporting  silk  manufacture 
from  hence.  I  am  sure  the  Princess  and  you  have  got  the 
length  of  my  foot,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  says  he  has  the 
length  of  my  head,^  so  that  I  need  not  give  you  the  trouble  of 
sending  you  either.  I  shall  only  tell  you,  in  general,  that  I 
never  had  a  long  head,  and,  for  that  reason,  few  people  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  get  the  length  of  my  foot.  I  cannot 
answer  your  queries  about  eggs  buttered  or  poached;  but  I 
possess  one  talent  which  admirably  qualifies  me  for  roasting 
them.  For  as  the  world,  with  respect  to  eggs,  is  divided  into 
pelters  and  roaatera^  it  is  my  unhappiuess  to  be  one  of  the 
latter,  and,  consequently,  to  be  persecuted  by  the  former.  I 
have  been  five  days  turning  over  old  books  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  those  monstrous  births  you  mention.  That  of  the 
four  black  Rabbits  seems  to  threaten  some  dark  Court  intrigue, 
and,  perhaps,  some  change  in  the  Administration ;  for  the 
Rabbit  is  an  undermining  animal,  that  loves  to  walk  in  the 
dark.  The  blackness  denotes  the  Bishops,  whereof  some  of  the 
\hisi  you  have  made  are  persons  of  such  dangerous  parts  and 
profound  abilities.     But  Rabbits,  being  clothed   in   furs,  may, 

1  Swifl  had  lately  had  an  interview  with  th^'  Premier  ^See  Life  of  Swift. 
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perhaps,  glance  at  the  Judges.^  However,  the  Ram,  by  which 
is  meant  the  Ministry,  butting  with  his  two  horns,  one  against 
the  Church,  and  the  other  against  the  Law,  shall  obtain  the 
victory.  And,  whereas  the  birth  was  a  conjunction  of  Ram  and 
Yahoo,  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  story  oi  Chiron  governor, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  chief  minister  to  Achilles,  who  was 
half  man  and  half  brute ;  which,  as  Machiavel  observes,  all  good 
governors  of  Princes  ought  to  be.^ 

"But  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  line,  and  my  lines.  This  is  without 
A  cover,  to  save  money ;  and  plain  paper,  because  the  gilt  is  so 
thin,  it  will  discover  secrets  between  us.     In  a  little  room  for 

1  Babelais,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  represents  the  interpreters  of  the  Law  as 
«'  Pnrred  Oats  "— C/iats  Fourths, 

•  Lord  Peterborough,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  a  week  later,  wittily  notices 
this  latest  credulity  of  tiie  time,  after  referring  to  the  sensation  produced 
by  <he  Travels: — "The  new  language  [of  Gulliver]  in  fashion  is  much 
studied,  and  great  pains  taken  about  the  pronunciation.    Everybody  (since  a 

new   turn)  approves  of  it;  but  the  women  seem  most  satisfied 

It  suffices  to  let  you  know  that  there  is  a  neigJiing  duetto  appointed  for  the 
next  opera.  Strange  distempers  rage  in  the  nation,  which  your  friend  the 
doctor  [Arbuthnot]  takes  no  care  of.  In  some,  the  imagination  is  struck  with 
the  apprehension  of  swelling  to  a  giant,  or  dwindliog  to  a  pigmy.  Others 
expect  an  oration,  equal  to  any  in  Oicero's,  from  an  eloquent  bard,  and  some 
take  the  braying  of  an  ass  for  the  Emperor^s  speech  in  favour  of  the  Vienna 
Alliance.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  is  of  no  use ;  men  have  lost  their 
titles,  continents  and  islands  have  got  new  names,  just  upon  the  appearance  of 
a  certain  book.  Women  bring  forth  rabbits  ;  ana  every  man,  whose  wife  has 
conceived,  expects  an  heir  with  four  legs.  It  was  conilud  d  not  long  ago  that 
such  confusion  could  only  bo  brought  about  by  the  Black  Art,  and  by  the  spells 
of  a  notorious  Scribbling  Magician,  who  was  generally  suspected,  and  was  to 
be  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  the  Inquisition.  .  .  .  They  pretended  to 
bring  in  certain  proofs  of  his  appearance  in  several  shapes — at  one  time  a 
drapier,  at  another  a  Wapping  surgeon,  sometimes  a  nardiic,  sometimes  a 
reverend  divine.  This  was  the  scene  not  many  days  ago,  and  burning  was 
too  good  for  the  wizard  !  But  what  mutations  among  the  Lilliputians]  Tho 
greatest  lady  in  the  nation  resolves  to  send  a  pair  of  shoes  without  hoeis  to 
Oaptain  Gulliver.  8he  takes  W  et  armis  the  plaid  from  the  lady  it  was  sent  to, 
which  is  soon  to  appear  ujwn  her  royal  person ;  and  now  who  but  Captain 
Gulliver  ?  The  Captain,  indeed,  has  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  chalk  his  pumps, 
learn  to  dance  upon  the  rope,  and  I  may  yet  live  to  see  him  a  Bishop. 
Verily,  I  believe  he  never  was  in  such  imminent  danger  of  preferment. — Sir, 
your  aflfcot.  Tar." 
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words  I  assure  you  of  my  being,  with  truest  respect,  Madam, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


To  Mb.  Pope. 

November  17,  1720. 

I  am  just  come  from  answering  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Howard's, 
writ  in  such  mystical  turns,  that  I  should  never  have  found  out 
the  meaning,  if  a  book  had  not  been  sent  me  called  Gulliver'a 
Travels,  of  which  you  say  so  much  in  yours.  I  read  the  book 
over,  and,  in  the  second  volume,  observed  several  passages 
which  appeared  to  be  patched  and  altered,^  and  the  style  of  a 
different  sort,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  likes  the 
Projectors^  least;  others  the  Flying  Island;  some  think  it 
wrong  to  be  so  hard  upon  whole  bodies  or  corporations.  Yet  the 
general  opinion  is  that  reflections  on  particular  persons  are  most 
to  be  blamed ;  so  that,  in  these  cases,  I  think  the  best  method  is 
to  let  censure  and  opinion  take  their  course.  A  bishop  here  said, 
That  book  was  full  of  improbabilities,  and,  for  his  part,  he  hardly 
believed  a  word  of  it — and  so  much  for  Gulliver. 

Going  to  England  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  it  were  not 
attended  with  an  ugly  circumstance  of  returning  to  Ireland.  It 
is  a  shame  you  do  not  persuade  your  Ministers  to  keep  me  on 
that  side,  if  it  were  but  by  a  Court  expedient  of  keeping  me  in 
prison  for  a  plotter.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  such  journeys  very  much  shorten  my  life ;  for  a  month 
here  is  longer  than  six  at  Twickenham.  How  comes  friend  Gay 
to  be  so  tedious?  Another  man  can  publish  fifty  thousand  liea 
sooner  than  he  can  publish  Mty  fables. 

*  Sec  the  introductory  letter  of  GulUver  to  his  oousia  Sympson. S. 

•  Because  ho  understood  it  to  bo  a  satiro  upon  the  Royal  Society. War- 
burton. 
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I  am  just  going  to  perform  a  very  good  oflRce.  It  is  to  assist  with 
the  Archbishop  in  degrading  a  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars, 
by  which  I  shall  make  one  happy  man,  and  decide  the  great 
question,  of  an  indelible  character,  in  favour  of  the  principles  in 
fashion.  This  I  hope  you  will  represent  to  the  Ministry,  in  my 
favour,  as  a  point  of  merit. — I  am  come  back,  and  have  deprived 
the  parson,  who,  by  a  law  here,  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple 
he  marries.  He  declared  to  us  that  he  resolved  to  be  hanged ; 
only  desired  that,  when  he  was  to  go  to  the  gallows,  the  Archbishop 
would  take  off  his  excommunication.  Is  not  he  a  good  Catholic? 
And  yet  he  is  but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irish  event  I 
ever  troubled  you  with,  and  I  think  it  deserves  notice.  Let  me 
add  that,  if  I  were  Gulliver's  friends,  I  would  desire  all  my 
acquaintance  to  give  out,  that  his  copy  was  basely  mangled  and 
abused,  and  added  to,  and  blotted  out  by  the  printer :  for  so  to 
me  it  seems,  in  the  second  volume  particularly.^    Adieu. 


To  TUK  Hon.  Mrs.  Howard.' 

[December,  1726.?] 

Mv  correspondents  have  informed  me  that '  your  Ladyship 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  answer  several  objections  that  ignor- 
ance, malice,  and  Party,  have  made  to  my  Travels,  and  been  so 
charitable  as  to  justify  the  fidelity  and  veracity  oi  the  author. 

This  zeal  you  have  shewn  for  truth  calls  for  my  particular 
thanks  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourages  me  to  beg  you  would 

1  In  the  original  copy  the  fourth  part,  on  the  HoujhDhmns  and  Yahons, 
has,  as  already  observed,  two  or  three  long  paragraphs  erased  for  alteration 
in  ensuing  editions. 

>Thi3  letter  must  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  the  year  1726.  It 
is  in  the  character  of  Gulliver. — S. 
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continue  your  goodness  to  me  by  reconciling  me  to  the  Maids  of 
Honour,  whom  they  say  I  have  most  grievously  oflEended.  I  am 
so  stupid  as  not  to  find  out  how  I  have  disobliged  them.  Is  there 
any  harm  in  a  young  lady's  reading  of  romances?  Or  did  I 
make  use  of  an  improper  engine  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  was 
kindled  by  a  Maid  of  Honour  ?  And  I  will  venture  to  affirm 
that,  if  ever  the  young  ladies  of  your  Court  should  meet  with  a 
man  of  as  little  consequence  in  this  country  as  I  was  in 
Brobdingnag,  they  would  use  him  with  as  much  contempt.  But 
I  submit  myself  and  my  cause  to  your  better  judgment,  and  beg 
leave  to  lay  the  crown  of  Lilliput  at  your  feet,  as  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  your  favour  to  my  book  and  person. 

I  found  it  in  the  comer  of  my  waistcoat  pocket,  into  which  I 
thrust  most  of  the  valuable  furniture  of  the  royal  apartment, 
when  the  Palace  was  on  fire,  and,  by  mistake,  brought  it  with 
me  into  England.  For  I  very  honestly  restored  to  their  Majesties 
all  their  goods  that  I  knew  were  in  my  possession.  May  all 
Courtiers  imitate  me  in  that,  and  my  being,  Madam,  &c. 


To  Miss  Martha   Blount. 

DubHn,  February  29,  1727-8. 

I  am  told  vou  have  a  mind  to  receive  a  letter  from  me, 
which  is  a  very  indecent  declaration  in  a  young  lady,  and 
almost  a  confession  that  you  have  a  mind  to  write  to  me ; 
for  as  to  the  fancy  of  looking  on  me  as  a  man  sans  conaequencey 
it  is  what  I  will  never  understand.  I  am  told,  likewise,  you 
grow  every  day  younger,  and  more  a  fool,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  me,  who  grow  wiser  and  older,  and  at  this  rate  we  shall 
never  agree.     I  long  to  sec  you  a  London  lady,  where  you  are 
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forced  to  wear  whole  clothes,  and  visit  in  a  chair;  for  which  you 
must  starve  next  summer  at  Petersham,  with  a  mantua  out  at 
the  sides,^  and  spunge  once  a  week  at  our  house,  without  ever 
nviting  us  in  a  whole  season  to  a  cow-heel  at  home. 

I  wish  you  would  bring  Mr.  Pope  over  with  you  when  you 
come ;  but  we  will  leave  Mr.  Gay  to  his  Beggars  and  his  Operas 
till  he  is  able  to  pay  his  Club.  How  will  you  pass  this  summer, 
for  want  of  a  squire  to  Ham  Common  and  Walpole*s  Lodge ;  for 
jis  to  Richmond  Lodge  and  Marble  Hill,  they  are  abandoned  as 
much  as  Sir  Spencer  Compton ;  and  Mr.  Schabe's  coach,  that 
used  to  give  you  so  many  a  set  down,  is  wheeled  off  to  St. 
James's.  You  must  be  forced  to  get  a  horse,  and  gallop  with 
Mrs.  Jansen  and  Miss  Bedier.  Your  greatest  happiness  is  that 
you  are  out  of  the  chiding  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  Dean ;  but 
I  suppose  Mr.  Pope  is  so  just  as  to  pay  our  arrears,  and  that  you 
edify  as  much  by  him  as  by  us,  unless  you  are  so  happy  that  he 
now  looks  upon  you  as  reprobate  and  a  cast-away,  of  which  I 
think  he  hath  given  me  some  hints.  However,  I  would  advise 
you  to  piiss  this  summer  at  Kensington,  where  you  will  be  near 
I  lie  Court,  and  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  where  you  will  be  teased 
with  no  lectures  of  gravity  and  morality,  and  where  you  will  have 
no  other  trouble  than  to  get  into  the  mercer's  books,  and  take  up 
a  hundred  ])ouuds  of  your  principal  for  quadrille.  Monstrous 
indeed,  that  a  fine  lady,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  gaiety,  must 
take  up  with  an  antiquated  Dean,  an  old  gentlewoman  of  four- 
score,^ and  a  sickly  poet.  I  will  stand  by  my  dear  Patty 
against  the  world,  if  Teresa  beats  you  for  your  good,  and  I 
will  buy  her  a  fine  whip  for  the  purpose. 

1  "This  confinoment  [from  illncBs],  together  with  the  mourning  [for 
George  I.]"  writes  Miss  M.  Blount  to  Swift,  *•  has  enabled  mo  to  be  very  cosy 
in  my  diair  Iiorc;  for  a  dyed  black  gown  and  a  scoured  white  one  have  done 
my  business  very  well  j  and  they  arc  now  just  lit  for  rctersham,  where  wo 
tulk  of  going  in  three  weeks  ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  I  shall  have  tho 
wimo  squire  that  I  had  last  year.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  change,  and,uiuro- 
uver,  1  begin  to  fear  1  have  no  great  prospect  of  petting  any  new  danglers." 

8  Poise's  mother,  who  lived  with  him  at  Twickenhaui. 
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Tell  me,  have  you  been  confined  to  your  lodgings  this  winter 
for  want  of  chair-hire  ?  [Do  you  know  that  this  unlucky  Dr. 
Delany  came  last  night  to  the  Deanery,  and,  being  denied  with- 
out my  knowledge,  is  gone  to  England  this  morning,  and  so  I 
must  send  this  by  the  post?  I  bought  your  Opera  to-day  for 
sixpence,  so  small-printed  that  it  will  spoil  my  eyes.  I  ordered 
you  to  send  me  your  edition  ;  but  now  you  may  keep  it  till  you 
get  an  opportunity.]  Patty,  I  will  tell  you  a  blunder :  I  am 
writing  to  Mr.  Gay,  and  had  almost  finished  the  letter ;  but  by 
mistake  I  took  up  this  instead  of  it ;  and  so  the  six  lines  in  a 
hook  are  all  to  him,  and  therefore  you  must  read  them  to  him  ; 
for  I  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  write  them  over  again.  My 
greatest  concern  in  the  matter  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  continue  in 
love  with  you,  which  is  hard  afrer  neai  six  months'  absence.  I  hope 
you  have  done  with  your  rash  and  other  little  disorders,  and  that 
I  shall  see  you  a  fine  young,  healthy,  plump  lady ;  and,  if  Mr. 
Pope  chides  you,  threaten  him  that  you  will  turn  heretic. 

Adieu,  dear  Patty,  and  believe  me  to  be  one  of  your  truest 
friends  and  humblest  servants ;  and  that,  since  I  can  never  live 
in  England,  my  greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  you  and 
Mr.  Pope  condemned,  during  my  life,  to  live  in  Ireland — he,  at 
the  Deanery,  and  you,  for  reputation's  sake,  just  at  next  door, 
and  I  will  give  you  eight  diimers  a  week,  and  a  whole  half 
dozen  of  pint  bottles  of  good  French  wines,  at  your  lodgings,  a 
thiug  you  could  never  expect  to  arrive  at,  and  every  year  a  suit  of 
fourteenpenny  stuff,  that  should  not  be  worn  out  at  the  right 
side ;  and  a  [sedan]  chair  costs  but  sixpence  a  job ;  and  you  shall  have 
Catholicity  as  much  as  you  p:eiu>e,  end  the  Catholic  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  as  old  again  as  I,  for  your  confessor.  Adieu,  again, 
dear  Patty. 
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To  Db.  Shebidan. 

London,  May  13,  1727. 

This  goes  by  a  private  hand,  for  my  writing  is  too  much 
known,  and  my  letters  often  stopped  and  opened.  I  had  yours 
of  the  fourth  instant,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  out 
of  Ireland  since  I  left  you. 

I  hardly  thought  our  friend  ^  would  be  in  danger  by  a  cold. 
I  am  of  opinion  she  should  be  generally  in  the  country,  and 
only  now  and  then  visit  the  town.  We  are  in  a  strange  situa- 
tion :  a  firm  settled  resolution  to  assault  the  present  Administra- 
tion, and  break  it  if  possible.^  It  is  certain  that  Walpole  is 
peevish  and  disconcerted,  stoops  to  the  vilest  offices  of  hireling 
[hiring  ?]  scoundrels  to  write  Billingsgate  of  the  lowest  and  most 
prostitute  kind,  and  has  none  but  beasts  and  blockheads  for  his 
penmen,  whom  he  pays  in  ready  guineas  very  liberally.  I  am 
in  high  displeasure  with  him  and  his  partisans.  A  great  man, 
who  was  very  kind  to  me  last  year,  doth  not  take  the  least 
notice  of  me  at  the  Prince's  Court,  and  there  hath  not  been  one  of 
them  to  see  me.  I  am  Jidvised  by  all  my  friends  not  to  go  to  France 
(as  I  intended  for  two' months),  for  fear  of  their  vengeance  in 
a  manner  which  they  cannot  execute  here.  I  reckon  there  will 
be  a  warm  winter,  wherein,  my  comfort  is,  I  shall  have  no  concern. 

I  desire  you  will  read  this  letter  to  none  but  our  two  friends 

and  Mr.  P .     His  cousin,  with  the  red  ribbon,  inquired  very 

kindly  after  him.  I  hear  no  news  about  your  Bishops,  farther 
thcan  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stickles  to  have  them  of  Ireland, 
which  Walpole  always  is  adverse  from,  but  does  not  think  it 

*  Esther  Johnson,  whom-  ho  rarely  mentions  hy  name.  Writing  to  Walla 
from  Dublin  (April  8),  desirin;::  him  to  be  his  proxy  at  the  Bishop's  visita. 
tion,  he  informs  him,  "  the  ladies  are  with  me,  being  now  come  to  live  at  iho 
Deanery  for  this  summer  " 

^    This  alludes  tu  the  coalitiou  ofBolingbroke  and  Fulteucy. — S. 
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worth  his  trouble  to  exert  his  credit  on  such  trifles.  The 
dispute  about  a  war,  or  no  war,  still  continues,  and  the  majoi- 
part  inclines  to  the  latter,  although  ten  thousand  men  arc 
ordered  to  Holland.  But  this  will  bring  such  an  addition  to 
our  debts,  that  it  will  give  great  advantages  against  those  in 
power,  in  the  next  sessions.  Walpole  laughs  at  all  this,  but  not 
so  heartily  as  he  used. 

I  have  at  last  seen  the  Princess — twice  this  week,  by  her 
own  command.  She  retains  her  old  civility,  and  I  my  old 
freedom.  She  charges  me,  without  ceremony,  to  be  the  author 
of  a  bad  book ;  though  I  told  her  how  angry  the  Ministry  were. 
But  she  assures  me  that  both  she  and  the  Prince  were  very  well 
pleased  with  every  particular.  But  I  disown  the  whole  affair, 
as  you  kuow  I  very  well  might ;  only  gave  her  leave,  since  she 
liked  the  book,  to  suppose  what  author  she  pleased.  You  will 
wonder  to  find  me  say  so  much  about  politics,  but  I  keep  very 
bad  company,  who  are  full  of  nothing  else.  Pray  be  very 
careful  of  your  charge,^  or  I  shall  order  my  lodgers  the  bulk  of 
their  glasses,  and  the  number  of  their  bottles.  I  stole  this  time 
to  write  you,  having  very  little  to  spare.  I  go  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  country,  and  shall  rarely  see  this  town.  My 
service  to  all  friends. 

I  desire  you  will  send  me  six  sets  of  the  edition  of  the 
Drapiers  by  the  first  convenience  of  any  friend  or  acquaintance 
that  comes  hither. 


To  Dr.  SnERit)AX. 

Twickenham,  July  1,  1727. 
I   had   yours  of  June    22.     You   complain    of    not   hearing 
from  me.     I  never  was  so  constant  a  writer.     I  have  writ  six 

1  Esther  Juhosoa  and  her  friendj  who  wore  loft  at  the  Deanery,  in  tho  caro 
ol  SUeiidan. 
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times  to  our  friends,^  and  as  many  to  you.  Mr.  Pope  is  reading 
your  Persius  :^  he  is  frequently  sick,  and  so  at  this  time.  He 
has  read  it,  but  you  must  wait  till  next  letter  for  his  judgment. 
He  would  know  whether  it  is  designed  for  an  elegant  transla- 
tion, or  only  to  shew  the  meaning.  I  reckon  it  an  explanation 
of  a  difficult  author,  not  only  for  learners,  but  for  those  also 
who  are  not  expert  in  Latin,  because  he  is  a  very  dark  author. 
I  woidd  not  have  your  book  printed  entire,  till  I  treat  with  my 
bookseller  for  your  advantage.  There  is  a  word  (Concacuus)  * 
which  you  have  not  explained,  nor  the  reason  of  it.  Where 
you  are  ignorant,  you  should  confess  you  are  ignorant. 

I  writ  to  Stella  the  day  we  heard  the  King  was  dead,  and  the 
circumstances  of  it.  I  hold  you  a  guinea,  I  shall  forget  somo^ 
thing.  Worrall  writ  to  me  lately.  In  answer,  I  desire  that 
when  the  Archbishop  comes  to  a  determination,  an  appeal  be 
properly  lodged,  by  which  I  will  elude  him  till  my  return, 
which  will  be  at  Michaelmas.  I  have  left  London,  and  stay 
here  a  week,  and  then  I  shall  go  thither  again,  just  to  see  the 
Queen,  and  so  come  back  hither.  Here  are  a  thousand  schemes, 
wherein  they  would  have  me  engaged,  which  I  embrace  but 
coldly,  because  I  like  none  of  them.  I  have  been  this  ten  days 
inclined  to  my  old  disease  of  giddiness,  a  little  tottering.  Our 
friend  [Stella]  understands  it;  but  I  grow  cautious,  and  am 
something  better — cyder,  and  champagne,  and  fruit  have  been 
the  cause.  But  now  I  am  very  regular,  and  I  eat  enough.  I 
took  Dr.  Delany's  Paper  to  the  King  when  he  was  Prince.  Ho 
and  his  Secretary  [Molyneux]  are  discontented  with  the  Provost,* 
but  they  find  that  he  has  law  on  his  side.     The  King's  death 

1  The  two  ladies  at  the  Deanery. 

*  Sheridan  had  lately  published  an  English  version  of  this  Latin  satirist. 

'  No  snch  word  is  foand  in  the  Satires  of  Pcrsins,  nor  in  any  Latin  classio 
writer.  If  the  editor  or  printer  have  not  blundered,  Swift  must  havo  been 
playing  off  a  joke. 

A  Of  Trinity  College,  Dublin—Baldwin  by  name.  Swift  refers  to  some 
r»b3curc  dispute. 
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bath  broke  that  measure.     I  proposed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
Chancellor  [of  Dublin  University],  and  I  believe  so  it  will  go. 

Pray,  copy  out  the  verse?  I  writ  to  Stella  on  her  collecting 
my  verses,  and  send  them  to  me ;  for  we  want  some  to  make 
our  poetic  Miscellany  large  enough,  and  I  am  not  there  to  pick 
what  should  be  added.  Direct  them  and  all  other  double 
papers  to  Lord  Bathurst,  in  St.  James's  Square,  London.  I 
was  in  a  fright  about  your  verses  on  Stella's  sickness;  but 
glad  when  they  were  a  month  old. 

Desire  our  friends  to  let  me  know  what  I  should  buy  for 
them  h.ere  of  any  kind.  I  had  just  now  a  long  letter  from 
Mrs.  Dingley,  and  another  from  Mr.  Synge;  Pray,  tell  the 
latter  that  I  return  him  great  thanks,  and  will  leave  the 
visiting  affair  to  his  discretion.  But  all  the  lawyers  in  Europe 
chall  never  persuade  me  that  it  is  in  the  Archbishop's  power  to 
take  or  refuse  my  proxy,  when  I  have  the  King's  leave  of 
absence.  If  he  be  violent,  \  will  appeal,  and  die  two  or  three 
hundred,  pounds  poorer,  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Dean. 
Pray,  ask  Mr.  Synge  whether  his  fcnocchio  be  grown ;  it  is  now 
fit  to  eat  here,  and  we  eat  it  like  celery,  either  with  or  without 
oil,  &c.  I  design  to  pass  my  time  wholly  in  the  country,  having 
some  business  to  do  and  settle  before  I  leave  England  for  the 
last  time.  I  will  send  you  Mr.  Pope's  criticism  and  my  own  on 
your  Work.  Pray,  forget  nothing  of  what  I  desire  you.  Pray 
God  bless  you  all.  If  the  King  [George  I.]  had  but  lived  ten 
days  longer,  I  should  be  now  at  Paris. 

Simpleton  I  the  Drapiers  should  have  been  sent  imbound ; 
but  it  is  no  great  matter.  Two  or  three  would  have  been 
enough.  I  see  Mrs.  Fad  but  seldom ;  I  never  trouble  them  but 
when  I  am  sent  for.  She  expects  me  soon,  and,  after  that, 
perhaps  no  more  wliile  I  am  here.  I  desire  it  may  be  told  that 
I  never  go  to  Court ;  which  I  mention  because  of  a  passage  in 
Mrs.  Dingley 's  letter.  She  speaks  mighty  good  things  of  your 
kindness. 
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I  do  not  want  that  Poem  to  Stella  to  print  it  entire,  but  some 
passages  out  of  it,  if  they  deserve  it,  to  lengthen  the  volume  [of 
Miscellanies].  Read  all  this  letter  without  hesitation,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  pot  of  ale.  I  intend  to  be  with  you  at  Michaelmas, 
bar  imposbibilities. 


To  Mr..  Worball. 

London,  Sept.  12,  1727. 

I  have  not  wnt  to  you  this  long  time,  nor  would  I  now,  if  it 
were  not  necessary.  By  Dr.  Sheridan's  frequent  letters,  I  am 
every  day  expecting  the  death  of  a  friend,  with  [after]  whose 
loss  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  for  the  few  years  that  nature 
may  leave  me.  I  desire  to  know  where  my  two  friends  Jodge.  I 
tfave  a  caution  to  Mrs.  Brent  ^  that  it  miorht  not  be  in  domo 
decani,  quoniam  hoc  Tninime  decet  uti  manifestum  est  Habet^ 
enim  malignos,  qui  sinistre  hoc  iriterpretabuntur,  si  eveniet 
(quod  Dtus  evertat)  ut  illic  Trwriatiir,^  I  am  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  health,  that  I  cannot  possibly  travel.  Dr.  Sheridan,  to 
whom  I  write  this  post,  will  be  more  particular,  and  spare  my 
weak  disordered  head.  Pray,  answer  all  calls  of  money  in  your 
power  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  desire  her  to  ask  it.  I  cannot  come 
back  at  the  time  of  my  license,  I  am  afraid.  Therefore,  two  or 
three  days  before  it  expires,  which  will  be  the  beginning  of 
October  (you  will  find  by  the  date  of  the  last),  take  out  a  new 

1  His  hoQsekecper. 

*  **In  the  Deao's  house,  for  that,  as  is  manifest,  is  by  bo  means  becomtncr> 
forasmuch  as  I  have  malignant  enemies  who  will  put  a  kMid  interpretation 
upon  it,  if  (which  may  heaven  avert !)  it  should  happen  that  she  were  to  die 
there. 
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one  for  another  half  year,  and  let  the  same  clause  be  in — of 
leave  to  go  to  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health — for,  very  probably,  if  this  unfortunate  event  should 
happen  of  the  loss  of  our  friend  (and  I  have  no  probability  or 
hopes  to  expect  better),  I  will  go  to  France,  if  my  health  will 
permit  me,  to  forget  myself.^  I  leave  my  whole  little  affairs 
with  you  ;  I  hate  to  think  of  them. 

If  Mr.  Deacon,  or  Alderman  Pearson,  come  to  pay  rent,  take 
it  on  account,  unless*  they  bring  you  their  last  acquittance  to 
direct  you.  But  Deacon  owes  me  seventy-five  pounds,  and 
interest,  upon  his  bond ;  so  that  you  are  to  take  care  of  giving 
him  any  receipt,  in  full,  of  all  accounts.  I  hope  you  and  Mrs. 
Worrall  have  your  health.  I  can  hold  up  my  head  no  longer. 
I  am  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  write  till  you  have  business ; 
for  it  is  uncertain  where  I  shall  be. 


To  Mb.  Benjamin  Motte.* 

Dublin,  Dec.  28,  1727. 

I  had  yours  of  the  16th  from  Mr.  Hyde,  and  desire  that 
henceforth  you  write  directly  to  me,  without  scrupling  to  load 
me  with  the  postage.  My  head  is  so  confused  with  the  returns 
of  my  deafness  to  a  very  great  degree  (which  left  me  after  a 

1  Soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter  the  Deaa  went  to  Ireland  ;  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  after  languishing  about  two  months,  died  on  the  28th  of  j'annary, 
1727-8.— Hawkesworth. 

s  From  MS.  letter,  in  the  Forster  Collection,  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Motte  was  a  bookseller  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  Fleet  Street,  and  publisher 
of  Gulliver, 
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fortnight,  and  then  returned  with  more  violence),  that  I  am  in 
an  ill  way  to  answer  a  letter  which  requires  some  thinking. 

As  to  having  cuts  in  Gulliver's  Travels^  you  will  consider  how 
much  it  will  raise  the  price  of  the  book.  The  world  glutted 
itself  with  that  book  at  first,  and  now  it  will  go  off  but  soberly ; 
but  I  suppose  will  not  soon  be  worn  out.  The  Part  of  the 
Little  men  will  bear  cuts  mucli  better  than  thit  of  the  Great, 
I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  but  will  speak  by  memory.  Gulliver 
in  his  carriage  to  the  metropolis ;  his  extinguishing  the  fire ;  the 
ladies  in  their  coaches  driving  about  his  [girdle].  His  rising  up 
out  of  his  carriage,  when  he  is  fastened  to  his  horse  ;  his  draw- 
ing the  fleet ;  the  troop  upon  his  handkerchief ;  the  anHy  march- 
ing between  his  legs ;  his  hat  drawn  by  eight  horses — ^seem  the 
fittest  to  be  represented,  and  perhaps  two  adventures  may  be 
sometimes  put  into  one  print.  • 

It  is  difficult  to  do  anything  in  the  Cheat  men,  because 
Gulliver  makes  so  diminutive  a  figure,  and  he  is  but  one  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Among  some  cuts  I  bought  in  London,  he  is 
shown  taken  out  of  the  bowl  of  cream ;  but  the  hand  that  holds 
him  hides  the  whole  body.  He  would  appear  best  wedged  in 
the  marrow-bone  up  to  the  middle,  or  in  the  monkey's  arms 
upon  the  roof ;  or  left  upon  the  ridge,  and  the  footman  on  the 
ladder  going  to  relieve  him ;  or  fighting  with  the  rats  on  the 
farmer's  bed ;  or  in  the  spaniel's  mouth,  which  being  described 
as  a  small  dog  he  might  look  as  large  as  a  duck  in  one  of  ours. 
One  of  the  best  would  be,  I  think,  to  see  his  chest  just  falling 
into  the  sea,  while  those  eagle  s  are  quarrelling  with  one  another ; 
or  the  monkey  haling  him  out  of  his  box.  Mr.  Wotton,  the 
painter,  who  draws  landskips  and  horses,  told  Mr.  Pope  and  me 
that  the  graver  did  wrong  in  not  making  the  big  folks  [two 
words  hopelessly  illegible]  and  enormous ;  for,  as  drawn  by  those 
gravers,  they  look  only  like  common  human  creatures.  Gulliver 
being  alone,  and  so  little,  cannot  make  the    contrast   appear. 

The  Flying  Island  might  be  drawn  at  large,  as  described  in  the 
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book,  and  Gulliver  drawing  up  into  it,  and  some  fellows  with 
flappers.  I  know  not  what  to  do  with  the  Projectors.  Nor 
what  figure  the  Island  of  Ghosts  would  make,  or  any  passage 
related  in  it,  because  I  do  not  well  remember  it. 

The  Country  of  Horses,!  think, would  furnish  many.  Gulliver 
brought  to  be  compared  with  the  Yahoos — the  family  at  dinner, 
and  he  waiting;  the  Grand  Council  of  Horses^ assembled,  sitting 
—one  of  them  standing  with  a  hoof  extended,  as  if  he  were 
speaking ;  the  she- Yahoos  embracing  Gulliver  in  the  river,  who 
turns  away  his  head  in  disgust ;  the  Yahoos  got  into  a  tree,  to 
infest  him  under  it ;  the  Yahoos  drawing  carriages,  and  driven 
by  a  Horse  with  a  whip  in  his  hoof.  I  can  think  of  no  more. 
But  Mr.  Gay  will  advise  you,  and  carry  you  to  Mr.  Wotton  and 
som^  other  skilful  people. 

As  to  the  poetical  volume  of  Miacdlany}  I  believe  five 
parts  in  six,  at  least,  are  mine.  Our  two  friends,  you  know, 
have  printed  their  works  already ;  and  we  could  expect  nothing 
but  slight  loose  papers.  There  is  all  the  poetry  I  writ  worth 
printing.  Mr.  Pope  rejected  some  I  sent  him,  for  I  desired  him 
to  be  as  severe  as  possible,  and  I  will  take  his  judgment.  He 
writ  to  me,  that  he  intended  a  pleasant  Discourse  od  the  subject 
of  Poetry  should  be  printed  later  in  the  volume.*  .  .  .  not 
have  let  me  suffer  for  my  modesty,  when  I  expected  he  could 
have  done  better.  Others  are  more  prudent,  and  cannot  be 
blamed.  I  am  as  weary  with  writing  as  I  fear  you  will  be  with 
reading.     I  am  your,  &c. 

1  The  MiBeeUanies,  the  contributors  to  which  were  Swift,  Pope,  and 
Arbnthnot,  was  pnbliphed  by  Pope  daring  the  visit  of  Swift  to  Twickenham 
in  1726.  The  principal  contribntor  refused  to  share  in  the  considerable 
pecunifirj  profits. 

s  A  part  of  the  letter  here  missing. 
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To  Mb.  Popb. 

Dnblin,  Feb.  13,  1728^9. 

I  lived  very  easily  in  the  country.  Sir  Arthur  Acheson  is  a 
man  of  sense  and  a  scholar,  has  a  good  voice,  and  my  lady  a 
better.^  She  is  perfectly  well-bred,  and  desirous  to  improve  her 
understanding,  which  is  very  good,  but  cultivated  too  much  like 
a  fine  lady.^  She  was  my  pupil  there  and  severely  chid,  when 
she  read  wrong.®  With  that  and  walking,  and  making  twenty  little 
amusing  improvements,  and  writing  family-verses  of  mirth,  by 
way  of  libels  on  my  Lady,  my  time  passed  very  well,  and  in 
very  great  order, — infinitely  better  than  here,  where  I  see  no 
creature  (but  my  servants,  and  my  old  Presbyterian  house- 
keeper),  denying  myself  to  everybody,  till  I  shall  recover  my 
ears. 

The  account  of  another  Lord-Lieutenant  was  only  in  a 
common  newspaper,  when  I  was  in  the  country  ;  ^  and,if  it  should 
have  happened  to  be  true,  I  would  have  desired  to  have  had 
access  to  him,  as  the  situation  I  am  in  requires.*^    But   this 


ft 


1  His  diflSculty  in  hearing  rendered  ibis  important  to  him.  '*  My  daohess, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  WorraU,  Jan.  1729,  "is  not  so  extreme  as  jon  have  known, 
when  I  hare  fretted  at  your  mannerly  voice,  bhe  is  only  relieved  by  Mrs. 
WorraU."— El  win. 

<  See  letter  to  Mrs.  Pendarves  (Jan.  1735). — Lady  Acbeson  was  not  famous, 
it  seems,  for  scholarship.    In  one  of  his  poems  8wift  makes  her  say  : 

**  Poor  I,  a  savage  bred  and  born. 
By  you  inatr noted  every  morn, 
Already  have  improved  so  well 
That  I  have  almost  learned  to  spell." 

*  If  6wift*8  verse  is  to  bo  interpreted  literally,  she,  the  year  after,  grew 
impatient  of  his  schooling  : 

<*  Lest  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read.*' — E. 

*It  was  a  false  report.  Lord  Carteret  did  not  cease  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  till  May,  1730.— E. 

*  Jl  passage  seems  to  be  missing  here. 
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renews  the  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Congreve, 
whom  I  loved  from  my  youth,  and  who  surely,  besides  his  other 
talents,  was  a  very  agreeable  companion.  He  had  the  misfortune 
to  squander  away  a  very  good  constitution  in  his  younger  days  ; 
and,  I  think,  a  man  of  sense  and  merit  like  him  is  bound,  in 
conscience,  to  preserve  his  health  fpr  the  sake  of  his  friends  as 
well  as  of  himself.  Upon  his  own  account,  I  could  not  much 
desire  the  continuance  of  his  life  under  so  much  pain  and  so 
many  infirmities.  Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me,  and  I  have 
an  addition  of  weight  upon  my  spirits  since  we  lost  him,  though 
I  saw  him  so  seldom ;  and  possibly,  if  he  had  lived  on,  should 
never  have  seen  him  more.^ 

I  do  not  only  wish,  as  you  ask  me,  that  I  was  unacquainted 
with  any  deserving  person,  but  almost  that  I  never  had  a  friend. 
Here  is  an  ingenious,  good-humoured  physician,  a  fine  gentleman, 
an  excellent  scholar,*  easy  in  his  fortunes,  kind  to  everybody, 
has  abundance  of  friends,  entertains  them  often  and  liberally. 
They  pass  the  evening  with  him  at  cards,  with  plenty  of  good  [flesh] 
meat  and  wine,  eight  or  a  dozen  together.  He  loves  them  all, 
and  they  him.  He  has  twenty  of  these  at  command.  If  one  of 
them  dies,  it  is  no  more  than  poor  Tom !  ®  He  gets  another,  or 
takes  up  with  the  rest,  and  is  no  more  moved  than  at  the  loss  of 
his  cat.  He  offends  nobody,  is  easy  with  everybody.  Is  not 
this  the  true  happy  man?  I  was  describing  him  to  my  Lady 
Acheson,  who  knows  him  too  ;  but  she  hates  him  mortally  by  my 
character  [of  him],  and  will  not  drink  his  health.  I  would  give 
half  my  fortune  for  the  same  temper,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  love 
it ;  for  I  do  not  love  my  Lord  — ,  who  is  much  of  the  doctor's 

1  Swift  wan  no  admirer  of  his  Comedies,  *<!  looked  into  the  volnme,"  he 
rpinarks  io  one  of  bis  letters,  **  aDd,  in  mere  loitertniDr,  read  it  till  twelve,  like 
an  owl  aud  a  fool.  If  ever  I  do  so  again  !  Never  saw  the  like."  This  literary 
indifTereDce  Congreve  reciprocated,  for  he  foand  nothing  to  admire  in  tho 
Tale  of  a  Tub, 

*Dr,  Helsham. 

*  A  common  term  for  poor  and  outcast.    See  King  Lear, 
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nature.  I  hear  Mr.  Ghiy's  second  opera,^  which  you  mention,  is 
forbid,  and  then  he  will  be  once  more  fit  to  be  advised,  and 
reject  your  advice. — ^Adieu. 


To  Mb.  Pops. 

Dublin,  March  6,  1728-9. 

If  I  am  not  a  good  correspondent,  I  have  bad  health ;  and 
that  is  as  good.  I  passed  eight  months  in  the  coimtry,  with  Sir 
Arthur  and  my  Lady  Acheson,  and  had,  at  least,  half.a.dozen 
returns  of  my  giddiness  and  deafness,  which  lasted  me  about 
three  weeks  apiece,  and,  among  other  inconveniences,  hindered 
me  from  visiting  my  Chapter,  and  punishing  enormities;  but 
did  not  save  me  the  charges  of  a  Visitation  Dinner.^ 

This  disorder  neither  hinders  my  sleeping,  nor  much  my  walk- 
ing ;  yet  is  the  most  mortifying  malady  I  can  suffer.  I  have 
been  just  a  month,  and  have  just  got  rid  of  it  in  a  fortnight ; 
and,  when  it  is  on  me,  I  have  neither  spirits  to  write,  or  read,  or 
think,  or  eat  But  I  drink  as  much  as  I  like,  which  is  a 
resource  you  cannot  fly  to,  when  you  are  ill.     And  I  like  it  as 

1  Polly.     The  Lord    GhamberlaiQ,  the  Dake    of  the 

manager  of  the  theatre  that  he  woald  not  permit  it  to  be  acted.  Gay  com. 
plained  that  he  was  penecated  for  **  writing  in  the  cause  of  ▼irtne,"'  npon 
which  Mr.  Croker  remarks: — Poor  Gay  most  really  have  been, « in  simplicity,  a 
child,'*  if  he  could  persnade  himself  that  the  Begga/r's  Opera  was  written  in 
the  cause  of  Tirtne.  He  wrote  it  to  make  money,  and  to  cnrry  favour  with 
the  Prince,  by  assailing  Walpole.  .  •  •  The  Duke  of  Grafton's  refusal  to 
let  it  be  produced  on  the  stage  enlisted  party  feeling  on  its  side.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Qaeensberry  gave  Gay  an  asylum  in  their  house  for  the  rest  of 
his  life;  and  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  sale  of  the 
printed  play,  he  realised,  as  Pope  told  Spence,  £1,100  or  £1,200.— B. 

*  For  a  lively  description  of  a  Visitation  Dinner,  and  of  the  inspired  eloquence 
of  the  typical  Dr.  Marrowfat,  see  Goldsmith's  Citizen  qf  the  World,  Iviii. 
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little  as  you;  t>ut  I  can  bear  a  pint  better  than  you  can  a 
spoonful.  You  were  very  kind  in  your  care  for  Mr.  Wbaley ; 
but  I  hope  you  remembered  that  Daniel  is  a  damnable  poet^^  and 
consequently  a  public  enemy  to  mankind.  But  I  despise  the 
Lords*  decree,  which  is  a  jest  upon  common  sense ;  for  what  did 
it  signify  to  the  merits  of  the  Cause,  whether  Qeorgethe  Old,  or 
the  Young,  were  on  the  throne. 

No.  I  intended  to  pass  last  winter  in  England,  but  my  health 
said  no ;  and  I  did  design  to  live  a  gentleman,  and,  as  Sancho's 
wife  said,  to  go  in  my  coach  to  Court.  I  know  not  whether  you 
are  in  earnest  to  come  hither  in  spring.  If  not,  pray  Qod,  you 
may  never  be  in  jest !  Dr.  Delany  shall  attend  you  at  Chester, 
and  your  apartment  is  ready ;  and  I  have  a  most  excellent 
chaise,  and  about  sixteen  dozen  of  the  best  cider  in  the  world ; 
and  you  shall  command  the  town  and  kingdom,  and  digito 
monstrari.^  And,  when  I  cannot  hear,  you  shall  have  choice  of 
the  best  people  we  can  afford,  to  hear  you,  and  nurses  enough ; 
and  your  apartment  is  on  the  sunny  side. 

The  next  paragraph  strikes  me  dumb.  You  say,  "  I  am  to 
blame,  if  I  refuse  the  opportunity  of  going  with  my  Lady 
Bolingbroke  to  Aix  la  Chapelle."  I  must  tell  you  that  a  foreign 
language  is  mortal  to  a  deaf  man.  I  must  have  good  ears  to 
catch  up  the  words  of  so  nimble  a  tongued  race  as  the  French, 

m 

having  been  a  dozen  years  without  conversing  among  them. 
Mr.  Gay  is  a  scandal  to  all  lusty  young  fellows  with  healthy 
countenances;  and  I  think  he  is  not  interaperate  in  a  physical 
sense.  I  am  told  he  has  an  asthma,  which  is  a  disease  I  com- 
miserate more  than  deafness,  because  it  will  not  leave  a  man 

1  Richard  Daniel,  Deaa  of  Armagh,  attending  as  a  witness  in  a  lawsnit 
between  Mr.  Wbalej  and  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Crown  on  the  other,  which  depended  in  the  Uonse  of  Lords  on  a  writ  of 
error,  and  in  which  the  Dean  greatly  interested  himself.  Mr.  Whalej  was  at 
length  snocessfal.  The  shape  of  the  question  resolved  into  a  donbt^ whether 
the  deatli  of  George  I.  did  not  abate  the  writ.~>S. 

a  «  Et  dicier.  Hie  etC*  Hor.  Sat. 
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quiet  either  sleeping  or  waking.  I  hope  he  does  not  intend  to 
print  his  Opera  ^  before  it  is  acted  ;  for  I  defy  all  your  subscrip- 
tions to  amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  And  yet,  I  believe, 
he  lost  as  much  more  for  want  of  human  prudence. 

I  told  you  some  time  ago,  that  I  was  dwindled  to  a  writer  of 
libels  on  the  lady  of  the  family  where  I  lived,^  and  upon  myself. 
But  they  never  went  further ;  and  my  Lady  Acheson  made  me 
give  her  up  all  the  foul  copies,  and  never  gave  the  fair  ones  out 
of  her  hands,  or  suffered  them  to  be  copied.  They  were  some- 
times shewn  to  intimate  friends,  to  occasion  mirth,  and  that  was 
all.  So  that  I  am  vexed  at  your  thinking  I  had  any  hand  in 
what  could  come  to  your  eyes.  I  have  some  confused  notion  of 
seeing  a  paper  called  Sir  Ralph  the'  Patriot,^  but  am  sure  it 
was  bad  or  indifferent ;  and  as  to  the  Lady  at  Quadrille^  I  never 
heard  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  same  with  a  paper  of  verses 
called  The  Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady,  which  I  writ  at  Sir 
Arthur  Acheson's,  and,  leaving  out  what  concerned  the  family,  I 
sent  it  to  be  printed  in  a  Paper  which  Dr.  Sheridan  had 
engaged  in,  called  the  Intelligencer^  of  which  he  made  but 
'  sorry  work,  and  then  dropped  it.  But  the  verses  were  printed 
by  themselves,  and  most  horridly  mangled  in  the  press,  and 
were  very  mediocre  in  themselves ;  but  did  well  enough  in  the 
manner  I  mentioned,  of  a  family  jest. 

I  do  sincerely  assure  you,  that  my  frequent  old  disorders, 

1  The  Second  Part  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  which  was  excluded  from  the 
theatre  by  order  of  the  ChamberUin. — 8.    It  was  entitled  Polly, 

3  Lady  Acheson,  at  whose  request  the  **  libels,"  in  the  shape  of  verse,  were 
composed  t  although  it  was  commonly  said,  or  believed,  that  they  were 
malicious  verses,  and  a  proof  of  hia  ingratitude.  The  most  considerable  of 
thorn  is  the  piece  on  Hamilton's  Bawn,  See  Life,  ^c.  A  far  less  creditable  jeu 
d*espr%t,  as  &r  as  propriety  was  concerned,  was  his  Panegyric  on  the  Dean, 
which,  to  make  matters  worse,  he  attributed  to  his  hostess. 

B  It  appeared  first  in  the  Country  Journal,  Aug.  1728,  and  was  transferred 
from  thence  to  the  12th  No.  of  the  InteUigencer.^S.  The  full  title  of  this  tict 
of  verses  is  The  Progress  of  Patrictism :  a  Tale ;  a  satire  on  Walpolo.  Scott 
evidently  believes  them  to  be  Swift's. 
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and  the  scene  where  I  am,  and  the  humour  I  am  in,  and  some 
other  reasons  which  time  has  shewn,  and  will  shew  more  if  I 
live,  have  lowered  my  small  talents  with  a  vengeance,  and 
cooled  my  disposition  to  put  them  in  use.  I  want  only  to  be 
rich,  for  I  am  hard  to  be  pleased;  and,  for  want  of  riches, 
people  grow  every  day  less  solicitous  to  please  me.  Therefore 
I  keep  humble  company,  who  are  happy  to  come  where  they  can 
get  a  bottle  of  wine,  without  paying  for  it.  I  give  my  vicar  a 
supper,  and  his  wife  a  shilling,  to  play  with  me  at  home  at 
backgammon  once  a  fortnight.  To  all  people  of  quality,  and 
especially  of  titles,  I  am  not  within ;  or,  at  least,  am  deaf  a 
week  or  two  after  I  am  well.  But,  on  Sunday  evenings,  it  costs 
me  six  bottles  of  wine  to  people  whom  I  cannot  keep  out. 
Pray,  come  over  in  April,  if  it  be  only  to  convince  you  that  I 
tell  no  lies  ;  and  the  journey  will  certainly  be  for  your  health. 
Mrs.  Brent,  my  housekeeper,  famous  in  print  for  digging  out  the 
great  bottle,  says,  "she  will  be  your  nurse,"  and  the  best 
physicians  we  have  shall  attend  you  without  fees :  although,  I 
believe,  you  will  have  no  occasion  but  to  converse  with  one  or 
two  of  them,  to  make  them  proud.  Your  letter  came  but  last 
post,  and  you  see  my  punctuality.  I  am  unlucky  at  every- 
thing I  send  to  England.  Two  bottles  of  Usquebaugh  were 
broken. 

Well,  my  humble  services  to  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Bathurst,  Lord  Masham  and  his  lady,  my  dear  friend,  and  Mr. 
Pulteney,  and  the  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  and  our  sickly  friend 
Gay,  and  my  Lady  Bolingbroke;  and  very  much  to  Patty 
[Blount],  who,  I  hope,  will  learn  to  love  the  world  less,  before 
the  world  leaves  off  to  love  her.  I  am  much  concerned  to 
hear  of  my  Lord  Peterborough  being  ill.  I  am  exceedingly 
his  servant,  and  pray  God  recover  his  health.  As  for  your 
courtier,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  her  mistress,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
but  that  they  have  neither  memory  nor  manners ;  else  I  should 
have  some  mark  of  the  former  fjrom  the  latter,  which  I  waA 
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promised  about  two  years  ago.  But,  since  I  made  them  a 
present,^  it  would  be  mean  to  remind  them.  I  am  told  poor 
Mrs.  Pope  is  ill :  pray  God  preserve  her  to  you,  or  raise  you  up 
as  useful  a  friend  I 

This  letter  is  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ford,  whose  hand  I  mistook 
for  yours,  having  not  heard  from  him  this  twelvemonth. 
Therefore,  you  are  not  to  stare ;  and  it  must  not  be  lost,  for  it 
talks  to  you  only.  Again,  forgive  my  blunders  ;  for,  reading 
the  letter  by  candle-light,  and  not  dreaming  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ford,  I  thought  it  must  be  yours,  because  it  talks  of  our 
friends.  The  letter  talks  of  Gay,  and  Mr.  Whaley,  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke ;  which  made  me  conclude  it  must  be  yours.  So 
all  the  answering  part  must  go  for  nothing. 


To   LOBD   BOLINOBROKE. 

Dublin,  Oct  31,  1729. 

I  received  your  Lordship's  travelling  letters  of  several  dates  at 
several  stages,  and  from  different  nations,  languages,  and 
religions.  Neither  could  anything  be  more  obliging  than  your 
kind  remembrance  of  me  in  so  many  places.  As  to  your  ten 
lustres,  I  remember  when  I  complained  in  a  letter  to  Prior,  that  I 
was  fifty  years  old,  he  was  half  angry  in  jest,  and  answered  me  out 
of  Terence,  ista  (xynvmemoratio  est  quasi  exproboUio,  How  then 
ought  I  to  rattle  you,  when  I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer 
for,  all  monastically  passed  in  this  country  of  liberty,  and 
delight,  and  money,  and  good  company  I 

I  go  on  answering  your  letter. — It  is  you  were  my  hero,  but 

1  Of  Irifih  plaid.  Swift  expected  a  present  of  Medals  from  the  Qaeen,  which 
be  never  received.  . 
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the  other  ^  never  was.  Yet  if  he  were,  it  was  your  own  fault, 
who  taught  me  to  love  him,  and  often  vindicated  him,  in  the 
beginning  of  your  Ministry,  from  my  accusations.  But  !• 
granted  that  he  had  the  greatest  inequalities  of  any  man  alive, 
and  his  whole  scene  was  fifty  times  more  a  what-d'ye-oalUit 
than  yours,  for  I  declare  yours  was  unie;  and  I  wish  you 
would  so  order  it,  that  the  world  may  be  as  wise  as  I  upon 
that  article.  Mr.  Pope  wishes  it  too,  and  I  believe  there  is  not 
a  more  honest  man  in  England,  even  without  wit.  But  you 
regard  us  not.  I  was  forty-seven  years  old  when  I  began  to 
think  of  death  ;^  and  the  reflections  upon  it  now  begin  when  I 
wake  in  the  morning,  and  end  when  I  am  going  to  sleep. 

My  birth,  although  from  a  ftiraily  not  undistinguished  in  its 
time,  is  many  degrees  inferior  to  yours ;  all  my  pretensions  from 
person  and  parts  infinitely  so.  la  younger  son  of  younger  sons, 
you  bom  to  a  great  fortune.  Yet  I  see  you,  with  all  your 
advantages,  sunk  to  a  degree  that  you  could  not  have  been, 
without  them.  But  yet  I  see  you  as  much  esteemed,  as  much 
beloved,    as    much    and  perhaps  more   (though   it  be  almost 

1  Lord  Oxford. — Warbarton.  This  passage  has  been  founded  npon  by  the 
late  iDgenions  Mr.  Warton,  as  inconsistent  with  Swift's  preference  of  Oxford 
to  BoliDgbroke.  Bnt  to  those  who  look  narrowly  into  Swift's  writings  it  will, 
perhaps,  appear  that  he  preferred  Lord  Oxford  as  a  private  friend,  yet 
believed  that  mach  of  the  ruin  of  Qaeen  Anne's  Administration  was  owing,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  his  indolence,  and,  on  the  other,  to  his  jealousy  of  Boling- 
broke,  whose  active  spirit  was  more  fitted  to  meet  the  events  of  that  critical 
period. — S.  In  his  letter  to  Swift,  from  Aix*la-Chape11e  and  BrosSels, 
Bolingbroke  had  thus  referred  to  his  old  rival,  Oxford  : — '*  Both  of  ns  [Lady 
Bolingbroke  was  with  him]  have  closed  the  tenth  hutref  and  it  is  high  time 
to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of  the  farce.  Might  not  my  life 
be  entitled  mnch  more  properly  a  What-d^ye-CcdUTt  than  a  Faroe  ?  Some 
comedy,  a  great  deal  of  tragedy,  and  the  wholo  interspersed  with  scenes  of 
Harleqain,  Scaramoach,  and  Dr.  Balvardo,  the  prototype  of  yonr  hero, 
Oxford.*'  In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  ''your  old  prating  friend, 
Montaigne."    The  What.d*ye-Call-It  is  a  farce  of  Gay's. 

*  The  year  of  Qneen  Anne's  death. — Warbnrton.  The  remark  arises  in 
reference  to  his  correspondent's  quasi  ^philosophical  platitudes^  which  are  at 
once  so  common  and  so  unreal. 
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impossible)  than  ever  you  were  in  your  highest  exultation — only 
I  grieve,  like  an  Alderman,  that  you  are  not  so  rich.  And  yet, 
my  Lord,  I  pretend  to  value  money  as  little  as  you,  and  I  will 
call  five  hundred  witnesses  (if  you  will  take  Irish  witnesses)  to 
prove  it.  I  renounce  your  whole  philosophy,  because  it  is  not 
your  practice.  By  the  figure  of  living — ^if  I  used  that  expression 
to  Mr.  Pope — ^I  do  not  mean  the  parade,  but  a  suitableness  to 
your  mind ;  and,  as  for  the  pleasure  of  giving,  I  know  your 
soul  suffers,  when  you  are  debarred  of  it. 

Could  you,  when  your  own  generosity  and  contempt  of  outward 
things  (be  not  offended,  it  is  no  ecclesiastical,  but  an  Epictetian, 
phrase)  could  you,  when  these  have  brought  you  to  it,  come 
over  and  live  with  Mr.  Pope  and  me  at  the  Deanery  ?  I  could 
almost  wish  the  experiment  were  tried.  No,  God  forbid  that 
ever  such  a  scoundrel  as  Want  should  desire  to  approach  me.^ 
But,  in  the  meantime,  do  not  brag  —  retrenchments  are  not  yonr 
talent.  But,  as  old  Weymouth  said  to  me  in  his  lordly  Latin, 
philoaopha  verba^  igruiva  opera.  I  wish  you  could  learn 
arithmetic,  that  three  and  two  make  five,  and  will  never  make 
more.  My  philosophical  spectacles,  which  you  advise  me  to, 
will  tell  me  that  I  can  live  upon  fifty  pounds  a  year  (wine 
excluded,  which  my  bad  health  forces  me  to)  ;  but  I  cannot  endure 
that  otium  should  be  sine  dignitate.  My  Lord,  what  I  would 
have  said  of  fame  is  meant  of  fame  which  a  man  enjoys  in  this 
life.     Because  I  cannot  be  a  great  lord,  I  would  acquire  what 

1  Bolingbroke  had,  in  joke  or  earnest,  asked  him  to  '*  oome  over  and  live  with 
Pope  and  me.  I  wiU  show  yon  in  an  instant,  why  these  two  things  [**  the 
figure  of  living  and  the  pleasure  of  giviug"]  shoald  not  aXler  de  pair, 
and  that  forced  retrenchments  on  both  may  be  made,  without  making  ns 
nneasy.  You  know  I  am  too  expensive,  and  all  mankind  knows  that  I  have 
been  cruelly  plundered  ;  and  yet  I  feel,  in  my  mind,  the  power  of  descending, 
without  anxiety,  two  or  three  stages  more.  In  short,  Mr.  Dean,  if  yon  will 
come  to  a  certain  farm  [Daw ley]  in  Middlesex,  you  shall  find  that  I  oan  live 
frugaUy,  without  growling  at  the  world,  or  being  peevish  with  those  whom 
Fortune  has  appointed  to  eat  my  bread,  instead  of  appointing  me  to  eat  theirs ; 
and  yet  I  have,"  he  reminds  his  friend,  unnecessarily,  **  naturally,  as  little 
disposition  to  frugality  as  any  man  alive." 
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is  a  kind  of  aubsidium,  I  would  endeavour  that  my  betters 
should  seek  me  by  the  merit  of  something  distinguishable, 
instead  of  my  seeking  them.  The  desire  of  enjoying  it,  in  after 
tinges,  is  owing  to  the  spirit  and  folly  of  youth.  But  with  age 
we  learn  to  know  the  house  is  so  full,  that  there  is  no  room 
for  above  one  or  two  at  most  in  an  Age,  through  the  whole 
world.^ 

My  Lord,  I  hate  and  love  to  write  you.  It  gives  me  pleasure, 
and  kills  me  with  melancholy^  The  devil  take  stupidity  [stupor], 
that  it  will  not  come  to  supply  the  want  of  philosophy. 


To  Mb.  Gay. 

Dublin,  November  20,  1729. 

In  answer  to  your  kind  reproaches  of  the  9th  instant,  I  declare 
myself  to  have  not  received  above  two  letters  from  you  at  most 
since  I  left  England.  I  have  every  letter  by  me  thaj  you  writ 
since  I  first  knew  you,  although  neither  those,  nor  of  some  other 
friends,  are  in  such  order  as  I  have  long  intended  them.  But 
one  thing  you  are  to  consider,  because  it  is  an  old  compact,  that 
when  I  write  to  you  or  Mr.  Pope,  I  write  to  both  ;  and,  if  you 
are  such  a  vagabond  and  truant  as  not  to  see  your  friends  above 
once  a  quarter,  who  is  to  blame  ?  Who  could  write  to  you  in 
Scotland?  Yet  I  am  glad  you  were  in  a  country  nine  times 
worse  than  this,  wherein  I  speak  very  favourably  of  the  soil,  the 

1  When  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  very  old,  in  his  retirement  at  Battereea,  it 
was  castomarj  for  many  people  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  a  character  so  distiognishod.  Amonj^ 
others,  Lord  Chatham,  then  a  young  man,  called  on  him  :  bnt  found  him 
pedantic,  fretful,  angry  with  his  wife,  &o.  Such  is  the  melancholy  picture  of 
the  last  stage  of  existence!  (Communicated  by  Lord  Chatham  to  the  late 
Marquis  of  LansdowneJ^S. 
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climate,  and  the  language.  But  you  were  among  a  brave  people 
and  defenders  of  their  liberty,  which  out-balances  all  our 
advantages  of  Nature.  Here  I  will  define  Ireland  a  region  of 
good  eating  and  drinking,  of  tolerable  company,  where  a  man 
from  England  may  sojourn  some  years  with  pleasure,  make  A 
fortune,  and  then  return  home  with  the  spoils  he  has  got  by 
doing  us  all  the  mischief  he  can,  and  by  that  make  a  merit  at 
Court.  Pray,  tell  Mr.  Pope  what  a  wise  iihing  he  has  done.  He 
gave  my  Lord  Allen*s  lady  a  conmiission  to  buy  him  here  a  bed 
of  Irish  stuff.  Like  a  right  Englishman,  he  did  not  imagine 
any  nation  of  human  creatures  were  deprived  of  sending  their 
own  goods  abroad.  But  we  cannot  send  an  inch  of  wrought 
woollen  to  any  foreign  place  without  the  penalty  of  500!.,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  stuff,  and  the  English  sea-publicans  ^  grumble 
if  we  carry  our  own  night  gowns,  imless  they  be  old.  Lady 
Allen  used  all  endeavours,  but  found  it  impossible,  and  I  told 
her  she  was  a  fool  to  attempt  it.  But,  if  he  will  come  over,  he 
shall  lie  in  one  of  mine. 

I  have  heard  of  the  Wife  of  Bathy^  1  think  in  Shakespeare. 
If  you  wrqte  one,  it  is  out  of  my  head.  I  had  not  the  cant  word 
damned  in  my  head ;  but  if  it  were  acted,  and  damned,  and  printed, 
I  should  not  be  your  coimsellor  to  new  lick  it.  I  wonder  you 
will  doubt  of  your  genius.  The  world  is  wider  to  a  poet  than 
to  any  other  man,  and  new  follies  and  vices  will  never  be  want, 
ing,  any  more  than  new  fashions.  Je  donne  au  dicible  the  wrong 
notion  that  matter  is  exhausted ;  for,  as  poets,  in  their  Greek 
name,  are  called  creaJLorSy  so  in  one  circumstance  they  resemble 
the  great  Creator  by  having  an  infinity  of  space  to  work  in. 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  teased  ten  times  to  pay  your  five  guineas, 

iCnBtom. house  offioera. 

>  Gay's  first  comedy,  acted  onsaccessfally  at  Dmry  Lane,  in  1718.  It  was 
altered  by  the  author,  and  again  put  on  the  stage  in  1780 — again  without 
success.  In  his  letter  to  Swift,  Gay  tells  him  that^^'the  ridicule  turns 
upon  superstition,  and  I  have  avoided  the  very  words  bribery  and  ourmption." 
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and  in  his  last  letter  he  says  it  is  done.  But  you  say  otherwise. 
However,  I  do  not  understand  Lord  Bathurst  to  be  my  cashier, 
but  my  cully  and  creditor  upon  interest ;  else  you  are  a  bad  mana- 
ger,  and  our  money  had  better  have  been  in  the  funds.  I  assure 
you,  I  will  give  Lord  Carteret  a  note  on  him  for  nine  guineas, 
which  his  Excellency  has  squeezed  from  many  of  us  for  a  job  to 
Buckley,  the  Gazetteer,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  Jacobite 
parson,  is  publishing  a  most  monstrous,  unreasonable  edition  of 
Thuanus.  I  understand  the  parson  is  only  to  be  paid  as  a 
corrector  of  the  press ;  but  Buckley  is  to  have  all  the  profit. 
The  parson's  name  is  Carte.  ^  I  wish  you  would  occasionally 
inquire  into  this  matter,  for  the  subscribers  on  your  side  are 
many  and  glorious. 

I  cannot  be  angry  enough  with  my  Lord  Burlington.  I  sent 
him  an  order  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  desiring  the  Dean 
would  write  to  his  Lordship  about  his  ancestor's  monument  in  my 
Cathedral.  The  gentlemen  are  all  persons  of  dignity  and 
consequence,  of  birth  and  fortune,  not  like  those  of  your  hedgp- 
chapters  ^  in  England  ;  and  it  became  him  to  send  an  answer  to 
such  a  body,  on  an  occasion  where  only  the  honour  of  his  family 
is  concerned.  I  desired  in  England  that  he  would  order  the 
monument  to  be  repaired,  which  may  be  done  for  50Z.,  and  that 
he  would  bestow  a  bit  of  land  not  exceeding  51.  a  year,  to  repair 
it  for  ever,  which  I  would  have  ordered  to  be  entered  in  our 

1  Carte,  in  1722,  was  aooased  of  high  treason,  and  a  reward  of  a  £1,000  was 
o£Fered  for  his  apprehension.  He  fled  to  France,  where  he  resided  under  the 
name  of  Phillips,  and  employed  his  leisare  in  collecting  the  manoscripts  and 
printed  copies  of  the  (Latin)  History  of  his  own  time  by  the  President  De 
Thon,  and  in  writing  an  explanatory  comment,  without  which  maoh  of  the 
context  conld  no  longer  be  understood.  He  sold  his  materials  to  Dr.  Mead, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Buckley  should  be  the  nominal  editor.  .  .  His  valuable 
and  laborious  edition  is  in  seven  vols,  folio,  and  was  far  more  exact  and 
complete,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  than  any  which  had  appeared  in  France 
itself.  The  whole  of  the  merit  belonged  to  Carte.— rE.  De  Thou*s  celebrated 
book,  in  question,  is  entitled  History  of  My  Own  Times  (1545-1607).  Cart«,  hia 
translator,  was  the  Jacobite  author  of  The  BUiory  of  England, 

t  On  meaning  of  hsdge  see  letter  of  Swift,  ante,  to  Esther  Johnson,  page  105. 
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records  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  This  he  promised  me.  I 
believe  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  worth,  in  prefennents  and 
real  estates,  alx)ve  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  they  being 
twenty-five  arid  the  Dean,  and  he  cannot  imagine  they  would  cheat 
his  posterity  to  get  about  Sa.  6d,  a  man.  Pray,  tell  him  this  in 
the  severest  manner,  and  charge  it  all  upon  me,  and  so  let  the 
monument  perish. 

So  they  have  taken  away  your  lodgings  [in  Whitehall]. 
This  is  a  sample  of  Walpole's  m|ignanimity.  When  princes  have 
a  private  quarrel  with  their  subjects,  they  have  always  the  worst 
of  the  fray.  You  have  sent  us  over  such  a  cargo  of  violent 
colds,  that  the  well  are  not  sufficient  to  attend  the  sick,  nor  have 
we  servants  left  to  deliver  our  orders.  I  apprehend  myself  to  be 
this  moment  seized,  for  I  have  coughed  more  these  three 
minutes  past  than  I  have  done  in  as  many  years.  I  wish, 
for  her  own  sake,  that  I  had  known  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry,  because  I'  should  be  a  more  impartial  judge  than 
you.  But  it  was  her  own  fault,  because  she  never  made  me 
any  advances.  However,  as  to  you,  I  think  the  obligation  lies 
on  her  side,  by  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  acting  so  generous 
and  honourable  a  part,  and  so  well  becoming  her  dignity  and 
spirit.  Pray,  tell  her  Grace  that  the  fault  was  in  Mr.  Pope's 
poetical  forks,  and  not  in  my  want  of  manners  ^ ;  and  that 
I  will  rob  Neptune  of  his  trident  rather  than  commit  such 
solecism  in  good  breeding  again ;  and  that  when  I  return 
to  England  I  will  see  her  at  the  tenth  message,  which  is  one 
fewer  than  I  had  from  another  of  her  sex.^  With  my  humble 
respects    to    her  Grace,    I   beg   she   will    be    your    guardian, 

1  Gay,  in  his  letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply,  had  jokingly  noticed  one  of 
Syfift'a  solecisms  in  eating,  and  exhorted  him  to  the  use  of  orthodox  forks  (as 
to  which  Swift,  it  seemn,  had  been  twittod  by  the  Duchess):  **  never  more  despise 
a  fork  with  three  prongs;  I  wish,  too,  you  would  not  eat  from  the  point  of 
your  knife." 

s  The  Qneeu  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Walen 
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take  care  to  have  your  money  well  put  out,  and  not  suffer 
you  to  run  in  debt  or  encroach  on  the  principal.  And  so  God 
continue  to  you  the  felicity  of  thriving  by  the  displeasure 
of  Courts  and  Ministries ;  and  to  your  goddess  many  disgraces 
that  may  equally  redound  to  her  honour  with  the  last.^  My 
most  humble  service  to  my  Lord  Peterborough,  Lord  Oxford, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Lord  Masham,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
the  Doctor,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Lewis.  Alas  I  poor  Alderman 
Barber  I    I  doubt  he  has  left  me  nothing.' 


To  Mn.  PopB. 

Dublin,  Feb.  6,  1729-30. 

There  are  three  citizens'  wives  in  this  town.  One  of  them, 
whose  name  is  Grierson,  a  Scotch  bookseiler*s  wife.  She  is  a 
very  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  has  lately  published  a 
fine  edition  of  Tacitus,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  and  she  writes  carmina  anglicana  non  contem 

^  The  Dnchess  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  sappreflsion  of  Polly  to  display 
her  dissatisfaction  [at  some  slight  to  her  husband  from  the  Government  or 
Court]  by  soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  printed  Play  in  the  drawing-room  at 
St.  James's,  and  she  made,  says  Lord  Hervey,  "even  the  King's  servants 
contribute  to  the  printing  of  a  thing  which  the  King  had  forbid  being  acted.*' 
The  King  asked  her  what  she  was  doing,  and  she  answered,  **  what  most  be 
ag^eablo,  she  was  sure,  to  anybody  so  humane  as  his  Majesty  ;  for  it  was  an 
act  of  charity,  and  a  charity  to  which  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing  his 
Majesty  to 'contribote.  .  ."  The  Vice-Chamberlaio  was  sent  the  next  day  to 
desire  she  would  keep  away.  Upon  this  sho  wrote  a  note  in  which  she  said 
th&t  she  was  "well -pleased  the  King  had  given  her  so  agreeable  a  command 
as  forbidding  her  the  Court,  where  she  never  came  for  diversion,  but  to 
bestow  a  very  great  civility  on  the  King  and  Queen."— E. 

*  A  false  alarm.  Alderman  Barber  survived  to  1741,  and  loft  £200  to 
Swift. 
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n^mda}  The  secoDd  is  one  Mrs.  Barber,  wife  to  a  woollen- 
draper,  who  is  our  chief  poetess,  and,  upon  the  whole,  has  no  ill 
genius.  I  fancy  I  have  mentioned  her  to  you  formerly.  The 
last  is  the  bearer  hereof,  and  the  wife  of  a  surly,  rich  husband, 
who  cheeks  her  vein ;  whereas  Mrs.  Grierson  is  only  well  to  pass ; 
and  Mrs.  Barber,  as  it  becomes  the  chief  poetess,  is  but  poor. 
The  bearer's  [maiden  ?]  name  is  Sykins.  She  has  a  very  good 
taste  of  poetry,  has  read  much,  and,  as  I  hear,  has  writ  one  or  two 
things  with  applause,  which  I  never  saw,  except  about  six  lines 
she  sent  me  unknown,  with  a  piece  of  sturgeon,  some  years  ago, 
on  my  birthday.  Can  you  show  such  a  triumfeminate  in 
London  ?  They  are  all  three  great  friends  and  favourites  of  Dr. 
Delany,  and,  at  his  desire,  as  well  as  from  my  own  inclination, 
I  gave  her  this  passport  to  have  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
seeing  you ;  because  she  has  already  seen  the  estrich  [ostrich  ?], 
which  is  the  only  rarity,  at  present,  in  this  town,  and  her 
ambition  is  to  boast  of  having  been  well  received  by  you,  upon 
her  return ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  well  refuse  to  gratify 
her,  for  if  a  Christian  will  be  an  estrich,  and  the  only  estrich  in 
a  kingdom,  he  must  suffer  himself  to  be  seen,  and,  what  is 
worse,  without  money. 

I  writ  this  day  to  Mr.  Lewis,  to  settle  that  scrub  affair  with 
Motte.  It  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  have  all  the  money  or  receipts 
for  it  except  20!.,  which  is  in  Mr.  Lewis's  hands,  so  that  I  have 
come  off  better  than  you.^   I  am  enquiring  an  opportunity  to  send 

1  She  afterwards  pnblished  aa  edition  of  Terenoe.  Mrs.  Barber  affirms 
that  she  was  not  merely  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  was  well  read  in 
History,  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics.  Mrs.  Pilkington  endows  her  with 
fresh  accomplishments,  and  declares  that  she  was  a  proficient  in  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Midwifery.  To  complete  the  wonder,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
poor,  illiterate  peasants,  who  kept  her  close  at  needlework  as  long  as  she 
remained  at  home.  The  whole  of  her  reported  acquisitions  had  been  made 
before  she  was  twenty  seven,  at  which  age  she  died,  in  1733. — E. 

*  Motte  purchased  the  copyright  of  Gulliver  and  the  Miscellanies,  He  had 
been  backward  in  his  payments,  and  had  now  oome  to  a  final  settlement. 
Swift  g^t  the  fall  sum  agreed  ipon  for  Gulliver,  and  therefore  says  he  had 
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you  four  bottles  of  usquebaugh.  May  God  bless  Mrs.  Pope. 
I  despair  of  seeing  her  in  this  world ;  and  I  believe  the  most 
pious  person  alive  would  be  glad  to  share  with  her  in  the  next. 

You  will  see  eighteen  lines  relating  to  yourself  in  the  most 
whimsical  paper  that  ever  was  writ,  and  which  was  never 
intended  for  the  public.^ 

I  do  not  call  this  a  letter,  for  I  know  I  long  owe  you  one.  I 
protest  you  must  allow  for  the  climate,  and  for  my  disposition 
from  the  sad  prospect  of  affairs  here,  and  the  prostitute  slavery 
of  the  representers  of  this  wretched  country.  I  have  not  been 
deaf  this  ten  months,  but  my  head  is  an  ill  second  to  my  feet  in 
tie  uight. 


To  The  Countess  op  Suffolk. 

Nov.  31,  1730. 
I  do  now  pity  the  leisure  you  have  to  read  a  letter  from  me — 
and  this  letter  shall  be  a  history. 

"como  oflF better"  than  Pope,  who  had  to  give  np  £25  of  the  price  he  was  to 
have  received  for  the  Miscellanies,  which  had  been  less  successful  than  was 
anticipated. — B. 

1  The  lines  are  in  the  poem  entitled  A  Libel  on  Dr,    Velany   and    Lord 
Carteret  t 

Hail !  happy  Pope,  whose  'gcnorons  mind. 

Detesting  all  the  Statesmen  kind. 

Condemning  Courts,  at  Coarts  unseen, 

Refused  the  visits  of  a  Queen,  &c. 
A  few  months  after  the  date  of  Swift's  letter  Pope  went  to  Windsor,  and 
lilrs.  Howard  wrote  to  Gay,  Aug.  22,  1730 :  "  Mr.  Pope  has  been  to  see  mo. 
Lord  Burlington  brought  him.  He  dined  and  supped  with  my  lady  all  tbo 
time  he  stayed.  He  was  heartily  tired,  and  I  not  much  pleased,  though  I 
thought  myself  exceedingly  obliged  to  him  for  the  visit."  My  "  lady  "  was 
liady  Burlington,  and  from  Pope's  tone  on  the  occasion  to  Gay  it  would  seem 
ihut  he  was  rather  annoyed  at  not  being  admitted  to  tho  Queen.  '*I  shall 
certainly,"  he  said, "  make  as  little  Court  to  others  as  they  do  to  me,  and 
th&i  will  be  none  at  all.'*— E. 
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First,  therefore,  I  call  you  to  witness,  that  I  did  not  attend 
on  the  Queen  till  I  had  received  her  own  repeated  messages ; 
which,  of  course,  occasioned  my  being  introduced  to  you.  I 
never  asked  anything  till,  upon  leaving  England  the  first  time, 
I  desired  from  you  a  present  worth  a  guinea,  and  from  her 
Majesty  one  worth  ten  pounds,  by  way  of  a  memorial.  Yours  I 
received ;  and  the  Queen,  upon  my  taking  leave  of  her,  made  an 
excuse  that  she  intended  a  medal  for  me,  which,  not  being 
ready,  she  would  send  to  me  the  Christmas  following.  Yet 
this  was  never  done,  nor  at  all  remembered  when  I  went  back  to 
England  the  next  year,  and,  by  her  commands,  attended  her  as 
I  had  done  before.  I  must  now  tell  you,  Madam,  that  I  will 
receive  no  medal  from  her  Majesty,  nor  anything  less  than  her 
picture,  at  half  length,  drawn  by  Jervas ;  and,  if  he  takes  it 
from  another  original,  the  Queen  shall  sit,  at  least,  twice  for 
him  to  touch  it  up.  I  desire  you  will  let  her  Majesty  know 
this  in  plain  words  ;  although  I  have  heard  that  I  am  under  her 
displeasure.  But  this  is  an  usual  thing  with  Princes  as  well 
as  Ministers,  upon  every  false  representation.  And  so  I  took 
occasion  to  tell  the  Queen,  upon  the  quarrel  Mr.  Walpole  had 
with  our  friend  Gay,  the  first  time  I  ever  had  the  honour  to 
attend  her. 

Against  you  I  have  but  one  reproach — that  when  I  was  last 
in  England,  and  just  after  the  present  King's  accession,  I  resolved 
to  pass  that  summer  in  France,  for  which  I  had  then  a  most 
lucky  opportunity ;  from  which  those  who  seemed  to  love  me 
well  dissuaded  me,  by  your  advice.  And,  when  I  sent  you  a 
note,  conjuring  you  to  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  courtier  and 
a  favourite,  uix)n  that  occasion,  your  answer  positively  directed 
me  not  to  go  in  that  juncture ;  and  you  said  the  same  things  to 
my  friends,  who  seemed  to  have  power  of  giving  me  hints  that 
I  might  reasonably  hope  for  a  settlement  in  England:  which 
God  knows,  was  no  very  great  ambition,  considering  the  station 
1  should  leave  here  of  greater  dignity,  and  which  might  easily 
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Lave  been  managed  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Queen  pleased. 
If  these  hints  came  from  you,  I  affirm  you  then  acted  too  much 
like  a  courtier.  But  I  forgive  you,  and  esteem  you  as  much  as 
ever.  You  had  your  reasons,  which  I  shall  not  enquire  into  ; 
because  I  always  believed  you  had  some  virtues,  besides  all  the 
accomplishments  of  mind  and  person  that  can  adorn  a  lady. 

I  am  angry  with  the  Queen  for  sacrificing  my  friend  Gay  to 
the  mistaken  piques  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  about  a  libel 
written  against  him ;  although  he  were  convinced,  at  the  same 
time,  of  Mr.  Gay's  innocence,  and  although,  as  I  said  befoie,  I 
told  her  Majesty  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Gay  deserved  better 
treatment  among  you,  upon  all  accounts,  and  particularly  for  his 
excellent  unregarded  iTxfcies,  dedicated  to  Prince  William,^  which 
I  hope  his  Royal  Highness  will  often  read  for  his  instruction. 
I  wish  her  Majesty  would  a  little  remember  what  I  largely 
said  to  her  about  Ireland,  when,  before  a  witness,  she  gave  me 
leave,  and  commanded  me,  to  tell  here  what  she  spoke  to  me 
upon  that  subject ;  and  ordered  me,  if  I  lived,  to  see  her  in  her 
present  station,  to  send  her  our  grievances,  promising  to  read 
any  letter,  and  do  all  good  offices  in  her  power  for  this  miserable 
and  most  loyal  kingdom,  now  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  never  so 
near  as  now.  As  to  myself,  I  repeat  again,  that  I  never  asked 
anything  more  than  a  trifle,  as  a  memorial  of  some  distinction 
which  her  Majesty  graciously  seemed  to  make  between  me  and 
every  common  clergyman ;  but  that  trifle  was  forgotten, 
according  to  the  usual  method  of  Princes,  although  I  was  taught 
to  think  myself  upon  a  foot  of  pretending  to  some  little  excep- 
tion. 

As  to  yourself,  Madam,  I  most  heartily  congratulate  with  you 
for  being  delivered  from  the  toil,  the  envy,  the  slavery,  and 
vexation  of  a  favourite ;  where  you  could  not  always  answer 

^  Then  a  youth,  af borwards  known  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  hero 
of  Culloden.  The  Fables  were  "  ucregardcd,**  it  is  evident,  in  a  sense  mora 
important  than  that  intended  by  Swift. 
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Ihe  good  intentions  that  I  hope  jon  had.^  You  will  now  be  less 
teazed  with  solicitations,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  life.  You 
possess  an  easy  employment,  with  quiet  of  mind,  although  it 
be  by  no  means  equal  to  your  merit  ;  and,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
establish  your  health,  I  believe  you  are  too  wise  to  hope  for 
more.  Mr.  Pope  has  always  been  an  advocate  for  your  sincerity ; 
and  even  I,  in  the  character  T  gave  you  of  yourself,  allowed  you 
as  much  of  that  virtue  as  could  be  expected  in  a  lady,  a  courtier, 
and  a  favourite.  Yet,  I  confess,  I  never  heartily  pledged  your 
health  as  a  toast  upon  any  other  regard  than  beauty,  wit,  good 
sense,  and  an  unblemished  character.  For  as  to  friendship, 
truth,  sincerity,  and  other  trifles  of  that  kind,  I  never  concerned 
myself  about  them,  because  I  know  them  to  be  only  parts  of  the 
lower  morals,  which  are  altogether  useless  at  Courts.  I  am  con- 
tent  that  you  should  tell  the  Queen  all  I  have  said  of  her,  and 
in  my  own  words,  if  you  please. 

ilf  we  may  believe  Lord  Oervoy's  accoant,  Mrs.  Howard's  position,  as 
attendant  on  the  Qneen,  was  not  more  plrasant  than  was  Miss  Burney'g,  in  the 
next  reifirn.  The  Queen  (Caroline),  delighted  in  annoying  her  rival  as  mach 
as  possible — in  particular,  in  the  offices  of  the  toilet.  **lt  seems,"  explains 
Mr.  Croker,  "that  Mrs.  Howard  consulted,  Ihrongli  Dr.  Arbnthnot,  Lady 
Mapham,  the  celebrated  Bedchamber- woman  to  Qneen  Anne,  on  this  point  of 
etiqaette  [the  manner  of  presenting  the  washing-basin]."  Her  answer  was  : 
"  When  the  Qneen  washed  her  hands,  the  Page  of  the  Back-stairs  brought  and 
set  down  upon  a  side  table  the  basin  itnd  ewer,  then  the  Bedchamber- woman 
set  it  before  the  Queen,  the  Bedchamber.lady  only  looking  on.  The  Bed- 
chamber-woman  brought  the  chocolate,  and  gave  it  kneeling.  In  general  the 
Bedchamber-woman  had  no  dependence  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber. 
{Suffolk  Cor.f  i.,  293.)  We  shall  see,  by-and-hye,  that  the  Lady  of  the  Bed. 
chamber  (though  a  Countess)  presented  the  basin  for  the  Queen  kneeling.'*-^ 
Meinoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Qeorge  II.  By  John,  Lord  Hervey.  Edited  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  W.  Croker,  1848.  The  Toilet  of  the  French  Queen  and,  still  more,  of  the- 
French  King  (Louis  XVI.,  e.g.)f  demanded  an  even  greater  amount  of  minute 
ceremonialism  and  servility  from  the  Maids  of  Honour  and  Gentlemen-in- 
Waiting— BO  oriental  in  their  character  as  to  be  incredible,  were  we  not 
assured  of  the  facts  in  the  histories  and  memoirs  of  the  Inst  century.  Of  the 
character  of  Lady  Suffolk,  Thackeray  has  expressed  a  high  opinion: — "  Of  all 
the  Court  of  George  and  Caroline,"  ho  says,  *'  I  find  no  one  but  Lady  Suffolk 
with  whom  it  seems  pleasant  to  hold  converse,"  and  he  extols  her  **  sweet 
graciousness,"  which  attracted  the  good-will  of  nearly  all  who  knew  her.—- 
Lectures  on  the  Four  Qeorges, 
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I  could  have  been  a  better  prophet,  in  the  character  I  gave 
you  of  yourself,  if  it  had  been  good  manners,  in  the  height  of 
your  credit,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  its  mortality ;  for  you  are 
not  the  first,  by  at  least  three  ladies,  whom  I  have  known  to 
undergo  the  same  turn  of  fortune.^  It  is  allowed  that  ladies 
are  often  very  good  scaffoldings;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  the 
use  that  scaffoldings  are  put  to  by  all  builders,  as  well  political  as 
mechanic.  I  should  have  begun  this  letter  by  telling  you,  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  write  it  by  my  best  friend,  and  one  of  your 
great  admirers,  who  told  me,  "  that  from  something  that  passed 
between  you,  he  thought  you  would  not  receive  it  ill."  After 
all,  I  know  no  person  of  your  sex,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an 
esteem,  as  I  do,  and  believe  I  shall  always  continue  to,  l)ear  for 
you.  I  mean  a  private  person,  for  I  must  except  the  Queen, 
and  it  is  not  an  exception  of  form ;  because  I  have  really  a 
very  great  veneration  for  her  great  qualities,  although  I  have 
reason  to  complain  of  her  conduct  to  me,  which  I  could  not 
excuse,  although  she  had  fifty  kingdoms  to  govern.  I  have  but 
room  to  conclude  with  my  sincere  professions  of  being,  with 
true  respejt,  &c. 


To  Mr.  Popk. 

Dublin,  June  12,1731. 

I  doubt,  habit  has  little  power  to  reconcile  us  with  sickness 
attended  by  pain.  With  me,  the  lowness  of  spirits  has  a  most 
unhappy  effect.  I  am  grown  less  patient  with  solitude,  and 
harder  to  be  pleased  with   company;  which  I  could  formerly 

*  Tho  dean  probably  allndes  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Masham, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  aU  of  whom  had  been  favourites  of  Queeo 
Anne. — S.  Tho  character  of  Mrs.  Ilbward,  to  which  Swift  refers,  hud  been 
druWD  throe  years  bciore  tho  date  of  this  letter. 
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better  digest,  when  I  could  be  easier  without  it  than  at  present. 
As  to  sending  you  anything  that  I  have  written  sinc^  I  left  you 
(either  verse  or  prose),  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  ordered  by 
my  Will  that  all  my  papers,  of  any  kind,  shall  be  delivered  you 
to  dispose  of  as  you  please. 

I  have  several  things  that  I  have  had  schemes  to  finish, 
or  to  attempt,  but  I  very  foolishly  put  off  the  trouble,  as  sinners 
do  their  repentance ;  for  I  grow  every  day  more  averse  from 
writing,  which  is  very  natural,  and,  when  I  take  a  pen,  say  to 
myself  a  thousand  times — non  est  tanti.  As  to  those  papers  of 
four  or  five  years  past,  that  you  are  pleased  to  require  soon, 
they  consist  of  little  accidental  things  writ  in  the  country- 
family  amusements,  never  intended  farther  than  to  divert  our- 
selves  and  some  neighbours ;  or  some  effects  of  anger  on  public 
grievances  here,  which  would  be  insignificant  out  of  this  king- 
dom. Two  or  three  of  us  liad  a  fancy,  three  years  ago,  to 
write  a  weekly  paper,  and  call  it  an  Intelligencer,  But  it  con- 
tinued not  long:  for  the  whole  volume — it  was  reprinted  in 
London,  and  I  find  you  have  seen  it — was  the  work  only  of  two, 
myself  and  Dr.  Sheridim.  If  we  could  have  got  some  ingenious 
young  man  to  have  been  tlie  manager,  who  should  have  published 
all  that  might  be  sent  to  him,  it  miglit  have  continued  longer, 
for  there  were  hints  enough.  But  the  printer  here  could  not 
afford  such  a  young  man  one  farthing  for  his  trouble,  the  sale 
beingso  small,  and  the  price  one  half-penny.  And  so  it  dropped. 
In  the  volume  you  saw — to  answer  your  questions — the  1st, 
J3rd,  5th,  7th,  were  mine.  Of  the  8th  I  writ  only  the  verses 
(very  incorrect,  but  against  a  fellow  we  all  hated) ;  the  9th 
mine ;  the  10th  only  the  verses,  and  of  those  not  the  four  last 
slovenly  lines;  the  15th  is  a  pamphlet  of  mine  printed  before, 
vith  Dr.  Slieridan's  preface,  merely  for  laziness,  not  to  dis- 
appoint the  town  ;  and  so  was  the  19th,  which  contained  only  a 
])arcel  of  facts  relating  purely  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  and 
wholly  useless  and  unentertaining. 
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As  to  other  things  of  mine,  since  I  left  you,  there  are,  in 
prose:  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  A  Project  for  Eating 
Children}  and  a  Defence  of  Lord  Carteret  In  verse :  a  Lihel 
on  Dr.  Delany  awl  Lord  Carteret,  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Delany  on 
the  Libels  Writ  Against  Him,  The  Barrack  (a  stolen  copy), 
2'he  Ladi/s  Journal,  The  Lady's  Dressing  Room  (a  stolen  copy), 
the  Flea  of  the  Damned  (a  stolen  copy).  All  these  have  been 
printed  in  London.  (I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Tale  of  Sir 
lialph  was  sent  from  England.)  Besides  these,  there  are  five  or 
six  (perhaps  more)  papers  of  verse  writ  in  the  North,  but  perfect 
family  things,^  two  or  three  of  which  may  be  tolerable,  the  rest 
but  indifferent,  and  the  humour  only  local,  and  some  that  would 
give  offence  to  the  times.  Such  as  they  are,  I  will  bring  them, 
tolerable  or  bad,  if  I  recover  this  lameness,  and  live  long  enough 
to  see  you  either  here  or  there. 

I  forgot  again  to  tell  you  that  the  Scheme  of  Paying  Debts 
by  a  Tax  on  Vices  is  not  one  syllable  mine,  but  of  a  yoimg 
clergyman  whom  I  countenance.  He  told  me  it  was  built  upon 
a  passage  in  Gulliver,  where  a  Projector  hath  something  upon 
the  same  thought.  This  young  man  ^  is  the  most  hopeful  we 
have.  A  book  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  London.  Dr.  Delany 
is  one  of  his  patrons.  He  is  married  and  has  children,  and 
makes  up  about  £100,  on  which  he  lives  decently.  The  utmost 
stretch  of  his  ambition  is,  to  gather  up  as  much  superfluous 
money  as  will  give  him  a  sight  of  you,  and  half-an-hour  of  your 

*  In  its  full  title:  A  Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor 
People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country,  and  for 
niaking  them  Beneficial  to  the  Public,  1729.  In  this  highly  original  and  witty 
piece  Swift  proposes  that  the  starving  children  of  the  poor  should,  at  on^e, 
bo  put  out  of  their  misery  and  utilised  as  "butchers'  meat." 

*  A  very  excellent,  because  perfect,  sort  of  primitive  verses,  which  never 
rose  above  daily  topics,  and  the  chat  of  the  times.  The  greatest  part  of  Swif  t'a 
poetry  is  of  this  kind. — Warton. 

»  His  name  was  Pilkington,  and  ho  was  husband  of  the  lady  who  wrote 
Memoirs  of  her  Own  Life. — W. 
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presence,  after  which  he  will  return  home  in  full  satisfaction, 
and,  in  proper  time,  die  in  peace. 

My  poetical  fountain  is  drained,  and  I  profess  I  grow 
gradually  so  dry  that  a  rhyme  with  me  is  almost  as  hard  to  find 
as  a  guinea,  and  even  prose  speculations  tire  me  almost  as  much. 
Yet  I  have  a  thing  in  prose,^  begun  above  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  and  almost  finished.  It  will  make  a  four  shilling  volume, 
and  is  such  a  perfection  of  folly  that  you  shall  never  hear  of  it 
till  it  is  printed,  and  then  you  shall  be  left  to  guess.  Nay,  I  have 
another  of  the  same  age,^  which  will  require  a  long  time  to 
perfect,  and  is  worse  than  the  former,  in  which  I  will  serve  you 

the  same  way.     I  heard  lately  from  Mr. ,  who  promises  to 

be  less  lazy  in  order  to  mend  bis  fortune.  But  women  who 
live  by  their  beauty,  and  men  by  their  wit,  are  seldom  provident 
enough  to  consider  that  both  wit  and  beauty  will  go  off  with 
years,  and  there  is  no  living  upon  the  credit  of  what  is  past. 

I  am  in  great  concern  to  hear  of  my  Lady  Bolingbroke's  ®  ill 
health  returned  upon  her,  and,  I  doubt,  my  Lord  will  find 
Dawley  too  solitary  without  her.  In  that  neither  he  nor  you  are 
companions  young  enough  for  me  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  best  part 
of  the  reason  why  men  are  siiid  to  grow  children  when  they 
are  old  is,  because  they  cannot  entertain  themselves  with 
thinking,  which  is  the  very  case  with  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  love  to  be  noisy  among  their  play-fellows.  I  am  told  Mrs. 
Pope  is  without  pain,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  a  more  gentle  decay, 
without  uneasiness  to  herself  or  friends.  Yet  I  cannot  but  pity 
you,  who  are  ten  times  the  greater  sufferer,  by  having  the  person 
you  most  love  so  long  before  you,  and  dying  daily  ;  and,  I  pray 
God,  it  may  not  affect  your  mind  or  your  health. 


*  Polite  Conversation. 

3  Dii actions  to  Horiants.  An  irouical  piece,  which  seems  to  havo  sngg^stod 
Himilar  things  in  the  comic  periodicals  of  the  presont  day. 

^  Lord  Boliogbroke  married  as  his  second  wife,  in  1720,  tho  Marquise  do 
Villetto  (a  niece  of  Mde.  de  MaintcDon),  eighteen  months  after  tho  death  of 
his  first  wifo.  She  had  ))i;on  daring  the  three  years  before  tho  marriage  liviug 
andcr  his  "protection."     She  wujj  a  devoted  wile. 
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To  LoBD  OmiEEy.* 

March  22,  1733. 

I  had  this  minute  a  letter  from  England,  telling  me  that 
excise  on  Tobacco  is  passed,  265  against  204,  which  was  a 
greater  number  of  sitters  than  I  can  remember.  It  is  concluded 
they  will  go  on,  in  another  Session,  to  further  articles,  and  then 
you  will  have  the  honour  to  be  a  slave  in  two  kingdoms.  Here 
is  a  pamphlet  just  come  out  in  defence  of  the  Excise ;  it  was 
reprinted  here  by  a  rascal  from  England,  in  a  great  oflBce  and  at 
his  own  charge,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  same  proceeding  here, 
but  I  hope  our  Members  will  think  they  are  slaves  enough 
already,  and,  perhaps,  somebody  or  other  may  be  tempted  to 
open  folks'  eyes. 

I  sent  the  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay  ^  to  Mrs.  B — ,  to  be  copied  for 
your  Lordship,  and  I  think  there  are  some  lines  that  might  and 
should  be  corrected.  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  author,  and 
shall  tell  him  my  opinion.  I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  his 
imitation  of  Horace  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  hath  lately  writ, 
and  he  tells  me  himself,  that  he  never  took  more  pains  than  in 
his  Poem  to  Lord  Bathurst  upon  the  use  of  riches  ;  nor  less  than 
in  this  which,  however,  his  friends  call  his  chef-d'ceuvre,  although 
he  writ  it  in  two  mornings,  and  this  may  happen  when  a  poet 
lights  upon  a  fruitful  hint,  and  becomes  fond  of  it.  I  have  often 
thought  that  hints  were  owing  as  much  to  good  fortune  as  to 
invention.  And  I  have  sometimes  chid  poor  Mr.  Gay  for  dwell- 
ing too  long  upon  a  hint  (as  he  did  in  the  Sequel  of  the  Beggars 
Opc/Uy  and  this  unlucky  posthumous  production).^     He  hath  like. 

1  Printed  in  Mr.Craik's  Life  of  iSwi/^,  in  extracts,  from  MS8.  in  possession  of 
Uoril  Cork. 
*  By  Pope  in  Westminster  Abbey  :  "  Of  manners  gentle,"  &o, — C. 

8  The  "Sequel"  was  Polly,    TLo  "pouthunious  production,"  the  opera  of 

({chillos. — C, 
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wise  left  a  Second  Part  of  FableSy  of  which  I  prophesy  no  good. 
I  have  been  told  that  few  painters  can  copy  their  own  originals 
to  perfection.  And  I  believe  the  first  thoughts  on  a  subject,  that 
occur  to  a  poet's  imagination,  are  usually  the  most  natural.  .  .  • 
A  stupid  beast  in  London,  one  Alexander  Burnet  (I  suppose 
the  Bishop's  son),  has  parodied  Mr.  Pope's  8atiric3.1  Imitation  in  a 
manner  that  makes  me  envy  Mr.  Pope  for  having  such  an  adver- 
sary, than  whose  performance  nothing  can  be  more  low  and 
scurrilous. 


To  Mb.  Popb. 

Dublin,  July  8,  1733. 

I  must  condole  with  you  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Pope,  of  whoso 
death  the  papers  have  been  full.  But  I  would  rather  rejoice 
with  you,  because,  if  any  circumstances  can  make  the  death  of 
a  dear  parent  and  friend  a  subject  for  joy,  you  have  them  all.  She 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  without  pain,  under  the  care  of  the 
most  dutiful  son  that  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  of ;  which  is  a 
felicity  not  happening  to  one  in  a  million.  The  worst  effect  of 
her  death  falls  upon  me ;  and  so  much  the  worse  because  I  ' 
expected  aliquis  damno  usus  in  illo — that  it  would  be  followed 
by  making  me  and  this  kingdom  happy  with  your  presence. 
But  I  am  told,  to  my  great  misfortune,  that  a  very  convenient 
offer  happening,  you  waived  the  invitation  pressed  on  you,  alleg- 
ing  the  fear  you  had  of  being  killed  here  with  eating  and 
drinking.  By  which  I  find  that  you  have  given  some  credit  to  a 
notion  of  our  great  plenty  and  hospitality.  It  is  true  our  meat 
and  wine  is  cheaper  here,  as  it  is  always  in  the  poorest  countries, 
because  there  is  no  money  to  pay  for  them.     I  believe  there  are 
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not,  in  this  whole  city,  three  gentlemen  out  of  employment,  who 
are  able  to  give  entertainments  once  a  month. 

Those  who  are  in  employments  of  Church  or  State  are  three 
parts  in  four  from  England,  and  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
dozen ;  those,  indeed,  may  once  or  twice  invite  their  friends,  or 
any  person  of  distinction  who  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All  my 
ncquaintance  tell  me,  they  know  not  above  three  families  whero 
they  can  occasionally  dine  in  a  whole  year.^  Dr.  Delany  is  the 
only  gentleman  I  know,  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in  the  week 
to  entertain  seven  or  eight  friends  at  dinner  and  to  pass  tho 
evening,  where  there  is  nothing  of  excess  either  in  eating  or 
drinking.  Our  old  friend  Southern,  who  has  just  left  us,  was 
invited  once  or  twice  by  a  Judge,  a  Bishop,  or  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenues ;  but  most  frequented  a  few  particular  friends, 
and  chiefly  the  Doctor  [Delany],  who  is  easy  in  his  fortune,  and 
very  hospitable. 

The  conveniences  of  taking  the  air,  winter  or  summer,  do  far 
exceed  those  in  London.  For  the  two  large  Strands,  just  at  two 
edges  of  the  town,  are  as  firm  and  dry  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
There  are,  at  least,  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning, 
good-humour,  and  taste,  able  and  desirous  to  please  you,  and 
orderly  females — some  of  the  better  sort — to  take  care  of  you. 
These  were  the  motives  tliat  I  have  frequently  made  use  of  to 
entice  you  hither.  And  there  would  be  no  failure,  among  tLo 
best  people  here,  of  any  honours  that  could  be  done  you.  As  to 
myself,  I  declare  my  health  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  dare  not 
venture  among  you  at  present.     I  hate  the  thoughts  of  London, 

*  The  Dean  who  (nnfortnnntely  for  himeelf),  littlo  more  than  his  corros- 
pondcnts,  could  sympathizo  with  the  pythagorean  feeling  embodied  (e.g.)  ia 
tho  regrets  of  the  poet  for  tlie  noctcs  cogncique  deilm,  here  repeats  his  com. 
])1aints  poured  forth  in  a  letter  to  Uay,  of  July  10,  1732,  in  which  ho  assnres 
Mm  :  "I  have  a  large  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  prevail  to  find  one  visitor, 
if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine  :  so  that  whcu  I  am  not 
abroad  on  horseback,  I  generally  dinj  aloao,  and  am  thankful  if  a  friend  will 
puss  the  evening  with  mc." 
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where  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  otherwibe  than  by  shifting, 
which  is  now  too  late.  Neither  can  I  have  conveniences  in  the 
country  for  three  horses  and  two  servants,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of  the  governors  of  all 
the  hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  carriages,  round  this  town,  who 
dare  not  insult  me  like  your  rascally  waggoners  or  coachmen,  but 
give  me  the  way ;  nor  is  there  one  lord  or  squire,  for  a  hundred 
of  yours,  to  turn  me  out  of  the  road,  or  run  over  me  with  their 
coaches  and  six.^ 

Thus  I  make  some  advantage  of  the  public  poverty,  and  give 
you  the  reasons  for  what  I  once  writ — ^why  I  choose  to  be  a 
freeman  among  slaves,  ratlier  than  a  slave  among  freemen. 
Then,  I  walk  the  streets  in  peace,  without  being  jostled,  nor 
even  without  a  thousand  blessings  from  my  friends,  the  vulgar. 
I  am  Lord  Mayor  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  houses.  I  am 
absolute  lord  of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  am  at 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  princes — the  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
city,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Only  the  latter,  like  the 
King  of  France,  sometimes  attempts  encroachments  on  my 
dominions,  as  old  Louis  [XIV.]  did  upon  Lorraine.  In  the 
midst  of  this  raillery  I  can  tell  you  with  seriousness,  that  these 
advantages  contribute  to  my  ease,  and  therefore  I  value  them. 
And  in  one  part  of  your  letter,  relating  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  and 
yourself,  you  agree  with  me  entirely,  about  the  indifference,  the 
love  of  quiet,  the  care  of  health,  &c.,  that  grow  upon  men  in 
years.  And,  if  you  discover  those  inclinations  in  my  Lord  and 
yourself,  what  can  you  expect  from  me,  whose  health  is  so 
precarious?  Yet,  at  your  or  his  time  of  life,  I  could  have  leaped 
over  the  moon. 

1  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Swift  had  occasion,  literally,  to  complain 
of  this  insult  in  Ireland  to  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Blanoy;  and 
to  the  Public,  in  the  second  number  of  the  Intelliijcncer,  against  Squiro  Ham  uf 
(lory,  by  whoso  curriugo  ho  wus  ucarly  ridden  down. — S, 
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To  Mrs.  Pendarves.* 

Oct.  7,  1734. 

When  I  received  the  honour  and  happiness  of  your  last  letter 
(dated  Sept.  9),  I  was  afflicted  with  a  pair  of  disorders  that 
usually  seize  me  once  a  year,  and  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted  from  my  youth ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  they 
have  begun  to  come  together,  although  I  should  have  been 
better  contented  with  one  at  a  time — these  are  giddiness  and 
deafness,  which  usually  last  a  motlth  :  the  first  tormenting  my 
body,  and  the  other  making  me  incapable  of  conversing. 

In  this  juncture  your  letter  found  me,  but  I  was  able  to  read, 
though  not  to  hear ;  neither  did  I  value  my  deafness  for  three 
days,  because  your  letter  was  my  constant  entertainment  during 
that  time.  After  w^hich,  I  grew  sensibly  better,  and,  although 
I  was  not  abroad  till  yesterday,  I  find  myself  well  enough  to 
acknowledge  the  great  favour  you  have  done  me,  but  cannot 
guess  your  motive  for  so  much  goodness.*  I  guess  that  your 
good  genius,  accidentally  meeting  mine,  was  prevailed  on  to  solicit 
your  pity  I    Or  did  you  happen  to  be  at  leisure  by  the  summer 

^  Better  known  as  TAbtj  GranviUe  and  Mrs.  Delany.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bernard  Granville,  and  great  granddaughter  of  the  more  famous  Sir 
Bevil  GranviUe ;  and  was  born  in  the  year  1700,  at  Coulston,  in  Wiltshire. 
She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  ^nd  accomplishments.  Her  Autobiography 
and  Correspondence  first  appeared  in  1861-2.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  of  the 
two  or  three  letters  of  Swift  to  her  that  have  been  preserved.  It  is  addressed 
to  her  "in  Little  Brook  Street,  near  Grosvenor  Sqaare,  London.*' 

*  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  begun  her  letter  in  terms,  which  could  not  well  be 
more  flattering  to  Swift's  epistolary  ambition: — **I  find,"  she  writes,  **your 
correspondence  is  like  the  singing  of  the  nightingale— no  bird  sings  so 
sweetly ;  but  the  pleasure  is  quickly  past.  A  month  or  two  of  harmony,  and 
then  we  lose  it  till  next  spring.  1  wish  your  favours  may  as  certainly 
return.  .  .  .  The  last  letter  I  writ  to  you,"  she  reminds  him,  "was  from 
Gloucester,  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  After  that  I  went  to  Longleat  [in 
Somerset]  to  my  lady  Weymouth :  came  to  town  in  January,  where  1  have 
remained  ever  since,  except  a  few  weeks  1  spent  at  Sir  John  Stanley's,  at 
Korthend  (the  Delville  of  this  part  of  the  world)." 
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absence  of  your  friends?  Or  would  you  appear  a  constant 
nymph,  when  all  my  goddessess  of  much  longer  acquaintance 
have  forsaken  me,  as  it  is  reasonable  they  should?  But  the 
men  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  ladies,  and  I  cannot  but  think  them 
in  the  right :  for  I  cannot  make  shifts,  and  lie  rough,  and  bo 
undone  by  starving  in  scanty  lodgings,  without  horses,  servants, 
or  conveniences,  as  I  used  to  do  in  London,  with  port  wine,  or, 
perhaps.  Porter's  ale  to  save  charges  I 

You  dare  not  pretend  to  say  that  your  town  equals  ours  in 
hospitable  evenings,  with  your  deep  play  and  no  entertainment 
but  a  cup  of  chocolate,  imless  you  have  mended  your  manners. 
I  will  not  declare  your  reasons  for  not  taking  a  second  trip  over 
hither,  because  you  have  offered  none  but  your  royal  will  and 
pleasure ;  but,  if  I  were  in  the  case  of  your  friends  here,  with 
more  life  before  me  and  better  health,  I  would  solicit  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  your  coming  among  us  or,  at  least,  to 
make  it  high  treason  in  you  ever  to  leave  us.  In  the  meantime, 
I  wish  you  were  forced  over  by  debts  or  want,  because  we 
would  gladly  agree  to  a  contribution  for  life,  dinners  and  suppers 
excluded,  that  are  to  go  for  nothing.  I  speak  for  the  public 
good  of  this  country  ;  because  a  pernicious  heresy  prevails  here 
among  the  men,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  your  sex  to  be  fools  in 
every  article,  except  what  is  merely  domestic  ;  and,  to  do  the 
ladies  justice,  there  are  very  few  of  them  without  a  good  share 
of  that  heresy,  except  upon  one  article — that  they  have  as  little 
regard  for  family  business  as  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds ! 

I  have  had  for  some  time  a  design  to  write  against  this 
heresy;  but  have  now  laid  those  thoughts  aside,  for  fear  of 
making  both  sexes  my  enemies.  However,  if  you  will  come 
over  to  my  assistance,  I  will  carry  you  about  among  our 
adversaries,  and  dare  them  to  produce  one  instance  where  your 
want  of  ignorance  makes  you  affected,  pretending,  conceited, 
disdainful,  endeavouring  to  speak  like  a  scholar,  with   twenty 
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more  faults  objected  by  themselves,  their  lovers,  or  their 
husbands.  But  I  fear  your  case  is  desperate ;  for  I  know  you 
never  laugh  at  a  je3t  before  you  understand  it,  and  I  much 
question  whether  you  understand  a  fa%  or  have  so  good  a 
fancy  at  silks  as  others ;  ^  and  your  way  of  spelling  would  not  be 
intelligible.  Therefore,  upon  your  arrival  hither  (which  I 
expect  in  three  packets  at  furthest),  I  will  give  you  a  license  to 
be  as  silly  as  you  can  possibly  afford,  one  half-hour  every  week, 
to  the  heretics  of  each  sex ;  to  atone  for  which  j^ou  are  to 
keep  one  fasting  day  at  Dr.  Delany*s  or  Dr.  Helsham'8,and  one 
at  the  Deanery. 

I  think  my  Lord  Carteret  is  the  most  happy,  in  all  circum- 
stances of  life,  that  I  ever  have  known ;  and,  as  he  well  deserves 
it,  so  I  hope  he  is  sensible  of  it.  All  my  fear  is,  that  he  will 
be  too  rich.  I  am  no  cause  of  my  Lord  Bathurst's  forsaking 
you.  He  hath  long  done  the  same  with  me ;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  Madam,  it  is  a  very  cold  scent  to  continue  a  correspond- 
ence with  one  whom  we  never  expect  to  see.  1  never  knew  it 
long  practised,  except  among  the  learned  of  different  nations. 
Mr.  Pope  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  themselves  be^in  to  fail 
me,  in  seven  years.  Nothing  vexes  me  so  much  with  relation 
to  you  as  that,  with  all  my  disposition  to  find  faults,  I  was  never 
once  able  to  fix  upon  anything  that  I  could  find  amiss,  although 
I  watched  you  narrowly.  For,  when  I  found  we  were  to  lose 
you  soon,  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears  always  upon  you,  in  hopes 
that  you  would  make  some  boutade.  It  is,  you  know,  a  French 
word,  and  signifies  a  sudden  jerk  from  a  horse's  hinder  feet 
which  you  did  not  expect,  because  you  thought  him  for  some 
months  a  sober  animal ;  and  this  hath  been  my  case  with  several 
ladies  whom  I  chose  for  friends,  hi  a  week,  a  month,  or  a 
year,  hardly  one  of  them  failed  to  give  me  a  boutade",  there- 
fore,  I  comuKmd  you  will  obey  my  orders,  in  coming  over 

*  All  allnsion  to  Gay's  satirical  pieces  in  verse. 
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hither  for  one  whole  year  :  after  which,  upon  the  first  boutade 
you  make,  I  will  give  you  my  pass  to  be  gone. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Chandois  ?  ^  I  know 
your  cozen  Lansdown  and  he  were  intimate  friends.  I  have 
known  the  Duke  long  and  well,  and  thought  I  had  a  share  in 
his  common  favour ;  but  he  hath  lately  given  me  great  cause  of 
complaint.  I  was  pressed  by  many  persons  of  learning  here 
to  write  to  his  Grace,  that,  having  some  old  Records  relating  to 
this  Kingdom,  which  were  taken  from  hence  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  who  was  Lieutenant  here,  and  purchased  them  from 
private  owners,  and  are  now  in  the  Duke's  possession,  that  his 
Grace  would  please  to  bestow  them  to  the  University  here ; 
because  Irish  antiquities  are  of  little  value  or  curiosity  to  any 
other  nation.  I  writ  with  all  the  civility  in  my  power,  and 
with  compliments  on  the  fama  of  his  geaerosity,  and  in  a  style 
very  different  from  what  I  use  to  my  friends  with  titles.  But 
he  hath  pleased  to  be  silent  for  above  six  weeks,  which  is  the  first 
treatment  I  ever  met  with  of  that  kind  from  any  English  person 
of  quality,  and  what  would  better  become  a  little  Irish  Baron 
than  a  great  English  Duke.  But  whether  grandeur  or  party 
be  the  cause  I  shall  not  enquire,  but  leave  it  to  you,  and  expect 
you  will  employ  my  brother  Lanadowii  (his  Lordship  will  tell 
you  why  I  give  him  that  title),  if  he  still  converses  with  the 
Duke,  to  know  the  reason  of  this  treatment,  and  you  shall  be  my 
instrument  to  find  it  out,  although  it  shall  cost  you  two  shillings 
for  a  chair  I 

If  I  have  tired  you,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  great  esteem  I  have 
for  you.  Do  but  lessen  your  own  merits,  and  I  will  shorten  my 
letters  in  proportion.  If  you  will  come  among  us,  I  engage 
your    dreadful    old  beggarly    western    parson^  to    residence. 

i  James  Brydges,  created  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  and  Dake  of  Chandos  in 
1719. — Your  cozen  Lansdown  ia  a  mistake  far  yoxkt  uncle  Lansdown. — Lndy 
Llanover. 

*  Swift  himsoll* 
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Otherwise,  we  all  resolve  to  send  him  over,  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  surest  way  to  drive  you  hither :  for  you  will  be  in 
more  haste  to  fly  from  than  to  follow  even  Mrs.  Donellan,  when 
you  keep  out  of  sight.  If  she  be  among  you,  I  desire  she  may 
know  I  am  her  true  admirer  and  most  humble  servant.  I  am, 
with  true  respect  and  high  esteem,  &c. 


To  Mbs.  Pendabves* 

Dublin,  Jan.  29,  1735. 

I  had,  indeed,  some  intention  to  go  to  Bath,^  but  I  had  neither 
health  nor  leisure  for  such  a  journey.  Those  times  are  past 
with  me,  and  I  am  older  by  fourscore  years  since  the  first  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  see  you.  I  got  a  giddiness  by  raw  fruit 
when  I  was  a  lad  in  England,  which  I  never  could  be  wholly 
rid  of,  and  it  is  now  too  late ;  so  that  I  confine  myself  entirely 
to  a  domastic  life.  I  am  visited  seldom,  but  visit  much 
seldomer.  I  dine  alone,  like  a  king,  having  few  acquaintance, 
and  those  lessening  daily.  This  town  is  not  what  you  left  it, 
and  I  impute  the  cause  altogether  to  your  absence.  I  fear,  if 
your  sister  mends,  as  I  pray  Qod  she  will,  it  is  rather  due  to  the 
journey  than  the  Bath  water. 

It  was  impossible  to  answer    your  letter    from    Paradise 

^  Of  this  even  then  fashionably-orowded  resort,  Mrs.  Pendarves  writes  to 
Swift  somewhat  more  than  a  year  later  (April,  1736) : — "  I  left  the  Bath  last 
Sanday  se'Dight,  very  full  and  gay.  I  think  Bath  a  more  enmfortdble  place  to 
live  in  than  London.  All  the  entertainments  of  the  place  lie  in  a  small  com. 
pass,  and  yon  are  at  your  liheHy  to  partake  of  them,  and  let  them  alone,  just 
as  it  suits  your  humour.  This  town  [Loudon]  is  grown  to  sueh  an  enormous  sizot 
that  above  half  the  day  must  be  spent  in  the  streets,  going  from  one  place  to 
another.    I  like  it  every  year  less  and  less." 
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— the  old  Grecians  of  Asia  called  every  fine  garden  by  that 
name — and  besides,  when  I  consulted  some  friends,  they  conceived 
that  wherever  yaw  resided,  that  must  needs  be  a  paradise.  Yet 
this  was  too  general  a  distinction,  if  you  were  in  a  humour  of 
rambling,  unless  the  Post  Office  had  constant  intelligence  of 
your  stages.  With  great  submission,  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  lady 
make  use  of  the  word  Paradise,  from  which  you  turned  U8  out 
as  well  as  yourselves.  And,  pray,  tell  me  freely,  how  many  of 
yonr  sex  bring  it  along  with  them  to  their  husbands'  houses  ?  I 
was  still  at  a  loss  where  this  Paradise^  of  yours  might  be, 
when  Mrs.  Donellan  discovered  the  secret.  She  said  it  was  a 
place  (I  forget  in  what  shire)  where  King  Charles  1st,  in  his 
troubles,  used  to  ride,  because  he  found  good  watering  for  his 
horse  I  If  that  he  aUj  we  have  ten  thousand  such  paradises  in 
this  kingdom,  of  which  you  may  have  your  choice,  as  my  bay 
'iimre  is  ready  to  depose. 

It  is  either  a  very  low  way  of  thinking,  or  as  great  a  failure 
of  education  in  either  sex,  to  imagine  that  any  man  increases  in 
his  critical  faculty  in  proportion  to  his  wit*  or  learning.  It 
falls  out  always  directly  contrary.  A  common  carpenter  will 
work  more  cheerfully  for  a  gentleman,  skilled  in  his  trade,  than 
for  a  conceited  fool  who  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  must  despise  a 
lady  who  takes  me  for  a  pedant,  and  you  have  made  me  half 
angry  with  so  many  lines  in  your  letter,  which  look  like  a 
kind  of  apology  for  writing  to  me.  Besides,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  ladies,  in  general,  are  extremely  mended  both  in  writing  and 
reading  since  I  was  young.  Only  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  iu 
proper  time,  Oaming  and  Dressing,  with  some  other  accomplish- 
ments, may  reduce  them  to  their  native  ignorance.  A  woman  of 
quality,  who  had  excellent  good  sense,  was  formerly  my  corres. 

1  Sir  John  Stanley's  villa  at  North  End  was  called  "Paradise";  but 
there  was  also  another  place,  where  Mrs.  Petdirves  was  staying  with  her 
mother,  which  was  also  caUed  «  Paradise.*'— Lady  L'anoyer. 

•  Used  in  its  first  sense  of  knowledge. 
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pondent;  but  she  scrawled  and  spelt  like  a  Wapping  wench, 
having  been  brought  up  at  a  Court  at  a  time  before  reading  was 
thought  of  any  use  to  a  female ;  and  I  know  severq^  others  of 
very  high  quality  with  the  same  defect. 

I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  poor  Mrs.  Barber  hath  the  honour 
to  be  in  your  favour.  I  fear  she  is  in  no  very  good  way  either 
as  to  health  or  fortune.  The  first  must  be  left  to  Grod's  mercy, 
the  other  to  the  generosity  of  some  wealthy  friends  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  the  reason  why  she  is  not  more  at  ease  in  the  latter. 
Her  sickness  hath  made  her  more  expensive  than  her  pru- 
dence or  nature  inclined  her.  I  think  she  hath  every  kind 
virtue,  and  only  one  defect — ^which  is  too  much  bashfulness. 
Dr.  Delany  hath  long  ago  given  up  his  house  in  town.  His 
Dublin  friends  seldom  visit  him  till  the  swallows  come  in.  He 
is  too  far  from  town  for  a  winter  visit,  and  too  near  for  staying 
a  night,  in  the  country  manner :  neither  is  his  house  [Delville] 
large  enough.  It  minds  me  of  what  I  have  heard  the  late 
Duchess^  complain — that  Sion  House  was  a  " hobble-de-hoy, 
neither  town  nor  country." 

I  believe,  Madam,  I  am  mistaken,  and  think  myself  to  be  in 
your  company,  where  I  could  never  be  weary.  No,  it  is  other- 
wise :  for,  in  such  a  case,  I  would  rather  choose  to  be  your  silent 
hearer  and  looker-on.  But  whether  you  may  not  be  tired  for  the 
three  minutes  past,  is  a  different  question.  The  surest  way  is 
to  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  concluding  by  assuring  you  that 
I  am,  with  the  truest  respect  and  esteem,  &c. 

i  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  who  married,  as  her  third  husband,  Charles 
Beymoar,  Dake  of  Somerset.  Her  first  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle  /'son  and  heir  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Newcastle) ;  her  second,  in  a  marriage  only  in  namOi  Thomas 
Thynne,  of  Longleat,  who  was  assassinated  iu  1682. 
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To  Mb.  Thomas  Beach.^ 

Dublin,  April  12, 1735. 

After  the  fate  of  all  poets,  you  are  no  favourite  of 
Fortune;  for  your  letter  of  March  31st  did  not  come  to  my 
hands  till  two  days  after  Sir  William  Fowne's  death,  who,  having 
been  so  long  afflicted  with  the  stone  and  other  disorders,  besides 
great  old  age,  died  about  nine  days  ago.  If  he  had  recovered,  I 
should  certainly  have  waited  on  him  with  your  Poem,  and 
recommended  it  and  the  author  very  heartily  to  his  favour.  I 
have  seen  fewer  good  panegyrics  than  any  other  sort  of  writing, 
especially  in  verse,  and  therefore,  I  much  approve  the  method 
you  have  taken.  ...  I  read  your  Poem  several  times,  and 
shewed  it  to  three  or  four  judicious  friends,  who  all  approved  it, 
but  agreed  with  me,  that  it  wanted  some  corrections. 

Upon  which  I  took  a  number  of  lines,  which  are,  in  all,  299, 
the  odd  number  being  occasioned  by  what  they  call  a  triplet^ 
which  was  a  vicious  way  of  rhyming,  wherewith  Dryden 
abounded,  and  was  imitated  by  all  the  bad  versifiers  in  Charles 
the  Second's  reign.  Dryden,  though  my  near  relation,  is  one  I 
have  often  blamed  as  well  as  pitied.  He  was  poor,  and  in  great 
haste  to  finish  his  plays,  because  by  them  he  chiefly  supported 
his  family,  and  this  made  him  so  very  incorrect ;  he  likewise 
brought  in  the  Alexandrine  verse  at  the  end  of  his  triplets.  I  was 
so  angry  at  these  corruptions,  that  about  twenty-four  years  ago 
I  banished  them  all  by  one  triplet,  with  the  Alexandrine,  upon  a 
very  ridiculous  subject.*    I   absolutely  did   prevail    with  Mr. 

1  Addressed, ''Merchant  in  Wrexham,  Denbighshire."  Author  of  a  poem 
entitled  Eugenia;  or  a  Virtiwus  and  Happy  Life,  to  which  this  letter  allades. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Pope.  The  unfortunate  author  committed  suicide  a  few 
weeks  after  publication  of  his  poem,  in  1737. — S. 

•  s  These  lines,  to  which  Swift  imputes  greater  influence  than  they  possessed^ 
concluded  the  City  Shower :— 
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Pope,  and  Gay,  and  Dr.  Young,  and  one  or  two  more,  to  reject 
them.  Mr.  Pope  never  used  them  till  he  translated  Homer, 
which  was  too  long  a  work  to  be  very  exact  in ;  and  I  think  in 

^one  or  two  of  his  last  poems,  he  has,  out  of  laziness,  done  the 
same  thing,  though  very  seldom. 

I  now  proceed  to  what  I  would  have  corrected  in  your  Poem : 
line  6,  for  han't  read  ward,  I  abhor  those  harCts  and  worCta, 
&c.,  &c.,  they  are  detestable  in  verse  as  well  as  prose  ;  line  46, 
for  whilst  put  while ;  line  83,  derives.  I  doubt  there  is  no  verb 
deponent,  but  always  active.  Line  106,  "If  Noll  usurps  on 
James " — Noll  is  too  much  a  cant  word  for  a  grave  poem,  and 
as  to  James,  he  was  a  weak,  bigoted  papist,  desirous,  like  other 
kings,  of  absolute  power,  but  not  properly  a  tyrant.  Line  109, 
And  tnidsty  harsh  and  rough,  the  elision  unluckily  placed ; 
line  115,  116,  I  cannot  suffer  an  ill-rhyme  such  as  seen  and 
scciie  (1  forgot  the  triplet  in  line  108,  which  I  wish  were  clipped 

.  of  one  of  its  three  wings) You  will  do  right  to 

read  over  your  poem  carefully,  and  observe  where  there  be  any 
more  oversights  of  the  same  kind  with  those  I  have  noted,  and 
to  be  corrected ;  which  you  can  do  better  than  any  other  person. 
A  friend  can  only  see  what  is  amiss,  but  the  writer  can  mend  it 
more  easily.  All  you  desire  in  relation  to  Sir  William  Fowne's 
is  at  an  end  by  his  death ;  otherwise,  I  should  gladly  have 
performed  it  in  the  best  and  most  effectual  manner  I  was  able. 

As  to  the  publishing  it  here,  I  utterly  differ  from  you.  No 
printer  in  this  beggarly  town,  and  enslaved  starving  kingdom, 
would  print  it  without  being  paid  his  full  charge  of  his  labour ; 
nor  would  he  be  able  to  sell  two  dozen,  unless  he  could  afford  it 
for  a  penny.     I  would  rather  advise  you  to  have  it  published  in 

**  Sweepings  from  batchers'  stalls,  dung,  gats,  and  blood, 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drenched  in  mad, 
Dead  rats,  and  tarnip  tops,  come  tambling  down  the  flood."— S. 

The  aUf  Shower,  which  made  a  considerable  "  sensation  "  at  its  pablication , 

appeared  first  in  The  Toiler, 
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London  by  Motte  or  Lintot,  or  any  other  bookseller  there,  who 
deals  in  poetry.  It  would  bear  a  shilling  price;  but,  as  I 
presume  you  are  not  much  known  as  a  poet  in  that  great  city, 
you  should  get  some  person  of  consequence  to  recommend  it. 

As  to  what  things  were  printed  here,  on  supposition  they  were 
mine,  the  thing  was  done  against  my  inclinations — out  of  the 
disdain  I  had  of  their  being  published  in  so  obscure  and 
wretched  a  country.^  But  I  could  have  been  well  enough  satis, 
fied,  if  the  booksellers  in  London  could  have  agreed  among 
themselves  to  print  them  there.  And  I  believe  they  now  repent 
they  did  not,  because  every  printer  there  hath  a  property  in 
their  copy ;  and  what  things  are  mine  belonged  to  several  book, 
sellers,  who  might  have  shared  equally,  according  to  what  copies 
they  held.  I  have  been  called  away  till  evening.  However, 
my  paper  could  have  afforded  me  but  little  more  room,  if  I  had 
staid.     I  am,  with  true  esteem,  &c 


To  Ladt  Betty  Gebmaikb. 

Juno  8, 1735. 

I     trouble     you    sooner     than    usual,    in    acknowledging 

your  letter  of  May  27th,  because  there  are  some  passages  in  it 

1  Swift  often  oomplatns  of  the  Dablin  publishers  printing  his  unacknowledged 
as  well  as  pirating  his  confessed  writings,  without  his  consent.  Writing  to 
Pultenej  the  year  before,  he  remarks :  **  You  will  hear,  perhaps,  that  one 
Faulkner  has  printed  four  volumes,  which  are  called  my  works.  He  has 
only  prefixed  the  first  letters  of  my  name— it  was  done  utterly  against  my 
will :  for  there  is  no  property  in  printers  or  booksellers  here,  and  I  was  not 
able  tn  hinder  it.  I  did  imagine  that,  after  my  death,  the  several  London 
booksellers  would  agree  among  themselves  to  print  what  each  of  them  had,  by 
common  consent.  But  the  man  here  has  prevented  it,  much  to  my  vexation  : 
for  I  would  as  willingly  have  it  done  even  in  Scotland.  All  this  has  vexed 
me  not  a  little,  as  done  in  so  obscure  a  place.  I  have  never  yet  looked  into 
them,  nor,  I  believe,  I  ever  sluiU.'' 
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that  seem  to  require  a  quick  answer.^  If  I  forgot  the  date  of 
mine,  you  must  impute  it  to  my  ill  head ;  and,  if  I  live  two 
years  longer,  I  shall  first  forget  my  own  name,  and  last  your 
ladyship's.  I  gave  my  Lady  Kelly  an  account  of  what  you  said 
in  relation  to  her  son,  with  which  she  is  fully  satisfied.  I  detest 
the  House  of  Lords  for  their  indulgence  to  such  a  profligate, 
prostitute  villain  as  Curll,*  but  am  at  loss  how  he  could  procure 
any  letters  written  to  Mr.  Pope;  although,  by  the  vanity  or 
indiscretion  of  correspondents,  the  rogue  might  have  picked  up 
some  that  went  from  him.  Those  letters  have  not  yet  been  sent 
hither ;  therefore  I  can  form  no  judgment  on  them.  When  I 
was  leaving  England,  upon  the  Queen's  death,  I  burnt  all  the 
letters  I  could  find  that  I  had  received  from  Ministers  for  several 
yeaArs  before. 

1  The  passage  in  Lady  B.  Germaine'a   letter,  to  which  her  oorrespondent 
alladee,  is  the  following  : — 

*<I  most  recommend  to  yoa  an  affair,  which  has  given  me  some  small  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  which  is,  that  yoa  would  not  wrap  np  old  shoes,  or 
neglected  sermons,  in  my  letters :  bat  that  what  of  them  have  been  spared 
from  going  towards  making  gin  for  the  ladies  may  henceforth  be  committed 
instantly  to  the  flames — for,  yon  being  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  a  wit, 
Hr.  Curll  will  rake  to  the  dong-hill  for  your  correspondence.  And,  as  to  my 
part,  I  am  satisfied  with  having  been  honoured  in  print  by  your  amorous, 
satirical,  and  gallant  letters."  The  famous  Curll  mystification  was  now 
engaging  the  talk  of  the  town,  and,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  real  facto  of 
the  case,  the  quondam  belie,  who  had  been  well  known  for  her  affaires  de 
emur,  feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that  some  of  them  might  be  divulged  in  the 
manner  she  hints  at. 

*  Curll  was  summoned  before  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  by 
publishing  the  letters  of  Peers  in  his  pirated  Corresp^mdenee.  But  he  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  more  friends  in  the  House  than  Pope;  or,  as  he  has 
elegantly  expressed  it  in  poetry :-» 

He  undeceived  the  nobles  all : 

More  could  he  wish  or  hope  P 
When  Pope  had  thus  contrived  his  fall, 
He  triumphed  over  Pope. 
The  Dean  appears  not  to  have  suspected  what  has  been  since  made  tolerably 
plain,  that  Pope  himself  had  contrived  to  put  a  part  of  his  correspondence  into 
Curll*s  hands,  in  order  that  the  surreptitious  edition,  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so,  might  make  an  accurate  publication  a 
matter  of  apparent  necessity.^S.    See  Pope's  Life  and  Writings. 
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But  as  to  the  letters  I  received  from  your  Ladyship,  I  neither 
ever  did,  or  ever  will  bum  any  of  them,  take  it  as  you  please  ; 
for  I  never  bum  a  letter  that  is  entertaining,  and  consequently 
will  give  me  new  pleasure,  when  it  is  forgotten.^  It  is  true  I  have 
kept  some  letters,  merely  out  of  friendship ;  although  they  some- 
times wanted  true  spelling  and  good  sense,  and  some  others, 
whose  writers  are  dead;  for  I  live  like  a  monk,  and  hate  to 
forget  my  departed  friends.  Yet  I  am  sometimes  too  nice ;  for 
I  burnt  all  my  Lord  — ^s  letters,*  upon  receiving  one  where  he 
had  used  these  words  to  me : — "  All  I  pretend  to  is  a  great  deal  of 
sincerity,"  which,  indeed,  was  the  chief  virtue  he  wanted.  Of 
those  from  my  Lord  Halifax  I  burnt  all  but  one,  which  I  keep 
as  a  most  admirable  original  of  Court  promises  and  professions. 
I  confess,  also,  that  I  have  read  some  passages,  in  many  of  ybur 
letters,  to  a  friend  (but  without  naming  you — only  that  "  the 
writer  was  a  lady  "),  which  had  such  marks  of  good  sense  that 
often  the  hearers  would  not  believe  me.  And  yet  I  never  had  a 
letter  of  mine  printed,  nor  of  any  others  to  me. 

Your  Ladyship  very  much  surprises  me  with  one  passage  in 
your  letter  which,  however,  I  do  not  in  the  least  imderstand; 
where  you  say,  you  "  have  been  honoured  in  print  by  amorous, 
satirical,  and  gallant  letters,"  where  there  was  no  word  but  your 
bare  name  mentioned.^  I  can  assure  you,  this  is  to  me 
altogether  a  riddle,  and  what  I  never  heard  the  least  syllable  of ; 

1  It  is  to  be  reflrrctted,  perhaps,  that  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  had  not  formed 
the  same  resolation  in  regard  to  her  letters  from  Swift,  which,  apparently, 
were  for  the  most  part  destroyed. 

s  Probably  those  of  Lord  Somers. — 8. 

*  Lady  Betty  Germain  explains  her  allusion  in  a  later  letter  i  **  In  this 
hnrry  of  matrimony  [the  marriage  of  her  brother  to  the  Coantess  of  Suffolk] 
I  had  like  to  forget  to  answer  that  part  of  your  letter,  where  yoa  say,  yon 
never  heard  of  onr  being  in  print  together.  I  believe  it  was  about  twenty  years 
ago  Mr.  Curll  set  forth  *  Letters,  Amorous,  Satirical,  and  Gallaut  between  Dr. 
Swift,  Lady  Mary  Ghambre,  Lady  Betty  Germain,  and  Mrs.  Aone  Long,  and 
several  other  persons.'  I  am  afraid,''  she  adds,  '*  some  of  my  people  used  them 
according  to  their  desert,  for  they  have  not  appeared  above  ground  this  great 
while." 
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and  wish  you  would  explain  it.  No,  Madam,  I  will  never  forgive 
your  insolent  niece,^  without  a  most  humble  submission  under 
her  own  hands ;  which  if  she  will  not  comply  with,  I  shall 
draw  up  letters  between  us,  and  send  them  to  Curll. 

I  will  tell  your  Ladyship  a  cause  I  have  of  complaint  against 
the  Duke  of  Dorset.  I  have  written  to  him  about  four  times 
since  he  was  Lieutenant,  and  three  of  my  letters  were  upon 
subjects  that  concerned  him  much  more  than  it  did  any  friend 
of  mine,  and  not  at  all  myself.  But  he  was  never  pleased  to  return 
me  an  answer ;  which  omission  (for  I  disdain  to  call  it  contempt) 
I  can  only  account  for  by  some  of  the  following  reasons.  He  is 
either  extremely  busy  in  the  affairs  of  the  highest  importance ; 
or  he  is  a  Duke  with  a  Garter ;  or  he  is  a  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
or  he  is  of  a  very  ancient  noble  extraction;  or  so  obscure  a 
man  as  I  am  is  not  worth  his  remembrance ;  or,  like  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  me,^  and  it  would  grieve  me 
to  the  soul  to  put  them  together  upon  any  one  article.  .  .  . 
I  do  assure  you.  Madam,  that  I  have  not  been  troublesome  to  my 
Lord  Duke  in  any  particular.  Since  he  has  been  Governor,  my 
letters  have  been,  at  most,  but  once  a  year,  and  my  personal 
requests  not  so  many ;  nor  any  of  them  for  the  least  interest  that 
regarded  myself.  And,  although  it  be  true  that  I  do  not  much 
approve  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  either  kingdom,  wherein  I 
agree  with  vast  numbers  of  both  parties,  yet  I  have  utterly 
waived  intermeddling  even  in  this  enslaved  kingdom,  where, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  some  influence  to  be  troublesome.     Yet  I 

1  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  lir.  Chambers,  of  Hanworth,  in  Middlesex,  by 
Lady  Mary  Berkeley,  sister  to  Lady  B.  Germain.    She  married,  1736,  Lord 
Vere  Beanolerc,  afterwards  Lord  Yere. — B,    She  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
Bwift,  par«an  Swift. 
*  See  the  Epigram  beginning : — 

M  James  Bridges  and  the  Dean  had  long  been  friends  t 
Jam^s  is  be-dnked,  and  so  their  friendship  enda. 
And  SDre  the  Dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebake, 
From  knowing  James  to  boost  he  knows  the  Duke,**  Ac. 

(Scott's  iSwifl,  xiy.,  373.) 
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have  loDg  quitted  all  such  thoughts  out  of  perfect  despair; 
although  I  have  sometimes  wished  that  the  true  loyal  Whigs 
here  might  be  a  little  mor^  considered  in  the  disposition  of 
employments,  notwithstanding  their  misfortune  of  being  born  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  which  would  gain  abundance  of  hearts 
both  to  the  Crown  and  his  Grace.  My  paper  is  so  full,  that  I 
have  not  room  to  excuse  its  length. 


To  LoBD  Obbkby.^ 

Dublin,  July  17,  1735. 

I  am  like  a  desperate  debtor,  who  keeps  out  of  the 
way  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  want  of  health,  in  my  case,  is  equal 
to  want  of  money  or  of  honesty  in  the  other.  I  have  been  some 
months  settling  my  perplexed  affairs,  like  a  dying  man,  and,  like 
the  dying  man,  pestered  with  continual  interruptions  as  well  as 
diflSculties.  I  have  now  finished  my  WiU  in  form,  wherein  I 
have  settled  my  whole  fortune  on  the  city,  in  trust  for  building 
and  maintaining  an  Hospital  for  idiots  aiid  lunatics,  by  which  I 
save  the  expense  of  a  chaplain,  and  almost  of  a  physician ;  so 
that  I  now  want  only  the  circumstances  of  health  to  be  very 
idle,  and  a  constant  correspondent,  but  no  further  than  upon 
trifles. 

As  to  writing  in  verse  or  prose,  I  am  a  real  king,  for  I  never 
had  so  many  good  subjects  in  my  life ;  and  the  more  a  king, 
because,  like  all  the  rest  of  my  rank  (except  K.  George),  I  am  so 
bad  a  governor  of  them,  that  I  do  not  regard  what  becomes  of 
them ;  nor  hath  any  single  one  among  them  thrived  under  me 

1  Printed  in  Mr.  Craik's  Life  of  Swift  (in  pari),  from  MSS.  in  Lord  Cork's 
poBBCseion. 
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these  three  years  past.  My  greatest  loss  is  that  of  my  Viceroy, 
Trifler  Sheridan.  .  .  .  Our  Bishop  Rundle  is  not  yet  come 
over,  and  I  believe  his  Chaplain,  Philips,  is  in  a  reasonable  fright 
that  his  patron  may  fall  sooner  than  any  living  in  the  diocese. 
I  suppose  it  is  Trim  Tram  betwixt  both,  for  neither  of  them 
have  threepenny  worth  of  stamina.  If  there  be  any  merry 
company  in  this  town,  1  am  an  utter  stranger  to  the  persons  and 
places,  except  when  half  a  score  come  to  sponge  on  me  every 
Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Helsham  is  as  arrogant  as  ever,  and  Dr. 
Delany  costs  two  tidrteena  to  be  visited  in  wet  weather,  by 
which  I  should  be  out  of  pocket  ninepence  when  I  dine  with 
him. 

This  moment  (Wednesday,  six  o'clock,  evening,  July  6th)  Mr. 
Philips  sent  me  word  that  he  landed  with  his  bishop  this  mom- 
ing,  and  hath  sent  me  two  volumes  of  poetry  just  reeking,  by 
one  John   Hughes,   Esq.     ...     I  have  been   turning  over 
Squire  Hughes's  poem,  and  his  puppy  publisher,  one  Duncomb's 
preface  and  life  of  the  author.     This  is  all  your  fault.     I  am 
put  out  of  all  patience  to  the  present  set  of  Whifflers^  and  their 
new  fangled  politeness.     Duncomb's  preface  is  fifty  pages  upon 
celebrating  a  fellow  I  never  once  heard  of  in  my  life,  though  I 
lived  in  London  most  of  the  time  that  Duncomb  makes  him 
flourish.     Duncomb  put  a  short  note  in  loose  paper,  to  make  me 
a  present  of  the  two  volumes,  and  desired  my  pardon  for  putting 
my  name  among  the  subscribers.     I  was  in  a  rage  when  I  looked 
and  found  my  name ;  but  was  a  little  in  countenance  when  I 
saw  your  Lordship's  there  too.    The  verses  and  prose  are  such  as 
our  Dublin  third-rate  rhymers  might  write  just  the  same,  for 
nine  hours  a  day,  till  the  coming  of  Antichrist.     I  wish  I  could 
send  them  to  you  by  post  for  your  punishment.     Pray,  my 
Lord,  as  you  ride  along,  compute  how  much  the  desolation  and 
poverty  of  the  people  have   increased  since  your  last  travels 
through  your  dominions ;  although,  I  fancy,  we  suffer  a  great 
deal  more  twenty  miles  round  Dublin  than  in  the  remoter  parts, 
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except  your  city  of  Cork,  who  are  starving  (I  hope)  by  their  own 
villainy. 

Since  you  left  the  town  there  hath  not  been  one  riot,  either  in  . 
the  University,  nor  among  the  Cavan  Bail,^  which  causes  a  great 
dearth  of  news,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  Review,  and  but  two  or 
three  bloody  murders.  ...  I  called  at  my  Lady  Acheson's, 
and  in  came  Philips  very  hearty,  and  has  some  excellent  stories 
piping  hot  from  London,  which  I  have  entreated  him  to  send 
you.  His  Bishop  is  full  of  disease ;  but  Philips  pronounces  him 
the  best  man  alive,  and  he  does  not  value  the  Chaplainship  the 
thousandth  part  so  much  as  the  agreeable  manner  that  it  was 
given.  This  you  will  agree  to  be  a  compliment  perfectly  new, 
as  new  as  any  of  my  Polite  Conversation.  I  will  hold  you  no 
longer,  but  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  with  more  expression  than 
the  remainder  of  this  paper  will  hold,  ever  yours. 


To  Db.  Shebidan.* 

September  12, 1735. 

Here  is  a  very  ingenious  observation  upon  the  days  of  the 
week  and  in  rhyme,  worth  your  observation — and  very  proper 
for  the  information  of  boys  and  girls,  that  they  may  not  forget 
to  reckon  them : — 

Sunday's  a  pun  day,  Monday  is  a  dun  day,  Tuesday  is  a  news 
day,  Wednesday's  a  friend's  day,  Thursday's  a  cursed  day, 
Friday's  a  dry  day,  Saturday's  the  latter  day.  I  intend  some- 
thing of  equal  use  upon  the  months :  as — January,  women  vary.  I 
shall,  likewise,  in  due  time  make  some  observation  upon  each 
year  as  it  passes.     So  for  the  present  year : 

1  The  mob  in  St  Patriok*B  Liberty.— 0. 

*  This  and  the  foUowing  letters  are  given  as  examples  of  jooalar  trifling,  in 
irhioh  Swift  often  indulged  in  writing  to  Sheridan. 
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One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five, 

When  only  the  devil  and  bishops  will  thrive. 
And  for  the  next  : — 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty^ix, 

When  the  devil  will  carry  the  bishops  to  Styx. 
Perge : — 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  seven, 

When  the  Whigs  are  so  blind  they  mistake  hell  for  heaven. 

I  will  carry  these  predictions  no  farther  than  to  year  2001, 
when  the  learned  think  the  world  will  be  at  an  end,  or  the  fine^ 
aU  cat-a-atraw-fee  : 

The  last  is  the  period  two  thousand  and  one, 

When  M —  and  B —  to  hell  are  all  gone. 
When  that  time  comes,  pray  remember  the  discovery  came  from 
me. 

It  is  now  time  I  should  begin  my  letter.  I  hope  you  got  safe 
to  Cavan,  and  have  got  no  cold  in  those  two  terrible  days.  All 
your  friends  are  well,  and  I  as  I  used  to  be.  I  received  yours. 
My  humble  service  to  your  lady,  and  love  to  your  children.  I 
suppose  you  have  all  the  news  sent  to  you.  I  hear  of  no 
marriages  going  on.  One  Dean  Cross,  an  eminent  divine,  we 
hear  is  to  be  Bishop  of  Cork.  Stay,  till  I  ask  a  servant  what 
Patrick's  bells  ring  for  so  late  at  night. — You  fellow,  is  it  for  joy 
or  sorrow  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  some  of  our  Royal  Birthdays.  Oh, 
they  tell  me  it  is  for  joy  a  new  Master  is  chosen  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Butchers.    So  farewelL 
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To  Db.  Shebidan.^ 

April  24,  1736. 

•  •  •  Your  friend,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  is  upon  all 
occasions  so  zealous  to  vindicate  you,  is  one  whom  I  desire  you 
to  chide ;  for,  during  my  whole  sickness,  she  was  perpetually 
plaguing  and  sponging  on  me ;  and,  though  she  would  drink  no 
wine  herself,  yet  she  increased  the  expense  by  making  me  force 
it  down  her  throat.     .     .     . 

[Every  syllable,  that  is  worth  reading  in  this  letter,  you  are  to 
suppose  I  writ.  The  Dean  only  took  the  hints  from  me ;  but  he 
has  put  them  so  ill  together,  that  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  this  in 
my  own  justification.  Had  you  been  worth  hanging,  you  would 
have  come  to  town  this  Vacation,  and  I  would  have  shown  you  a 
poem  on  the  Legion  Club.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  certain 
person  will  pretend  he  writ  it,  because  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  his 
hand  lying  on  his  table.  But  do  not  mind  that,  for  there  are 
some  people  in  the  world  will  say  anything.  I  wish  you  could 
give  some  account  of  poor  Dr.  Sheridan.  I  hear  the  reason  he 
did  not  come  to  town  this  Easter  is,  that  he  waited  to  see  a 
neighbour  of  his  hanged.] 

Whatever  is  said  in  this  page  by  Goody  Whiteway  I  have  not 
read,  nor  will  read  ;  but  assure  you,  if  it  relates  to  me,  it  is  all 
a  lie ;  for  she  says  you  have  taught  her  that  art.  And,  as 
the  world  goes,  and  she  takes  you  for  a  wise  man,  she  ought  to 
follow  your  practice.  To  be  serious,  1  am  sorry  you  said  so 
little  of  your  own  affairs,  and  of  your  health.  And  when  will 
you  pay  me  any  money?  for,  upon  my  conscience,  you  have  half 
starved  me. 

1  Written  alternately  by  Swift  and  his  oonsin  Mrs.  Whiteway,  who  so  long 
acted  as  his  narse.  The  partM  written  by  Mrs.  Whiteway  are  marked  by 
brackets. 
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[The  plover  eggs  were  admirable,  and  the  worsted  for  the 
.Dean's  stockings  so  fine,  that  not  one  knitter  here  can  knit 
them.] 

We  neither  of  us  know  what  the  other  hath  writ.  So  one 
answer  will  serve,  if  you  write  to  us  both,  provided  you  justly 
give  us  both  our  share ;  and  each  of  us  will  read  our  own  part. 
Pray,  tell  me  how  you  breathe,  and  whether  that  disorder  be 
better. 

[If  the  Dean  should  give  you  any  hint  about  money,  you  need 
not  mind  him ;  for,  to  my  knowledge,  he  borrowed  twenty 
pounds  a  month  ago  to  keep  himself  alive.] 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  poor  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  to  be 
hanged  on  Tuesday  next,  for  stealing  a  piece  of  Indian  silk  out 
of  Bradshaw's  shop,  and  did  not  set  the  house  on  fire  as  I 
advised  her.  I  have  writ  a  very  masterly  poem  on  the  Legion 
Club ;  which,  if  the  printer  should  be  condemned  to  be  hanged 
for  it,  you  will  see  in  a  threepenny  book ;  for  it  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  lines.  Mrs.  Whiteway  is  to  have  half  the  profit  and 
half  the  hanging. 

[The  Drapier  went  this  day  to  the  Tholsel  as  a  Merchant^  to 
sign  a  petition  to  the  Government  against  lowering  the  gold ; 
where  we  hear  he  made  a  long  speech,  for  which  he  will  be 
reckoned  a  Jacobite.  Qod  send  hanging  does  not  go  round.] 
Yours,  &c. 


To  Db.  Sheridan. 

1736. 

1  received  your  letter  which  began  with  ItTigs.^  You  have 
thirteen  in  all,  and  I  have  got  but  a  hundred  and  sixty — a  trifle  I 

1  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Sheridan,  of  this  time.  Swift  takes  up  a  large  part 
of  it  with  a  number  of  words  aU  so  ending.  The  correspondence  of  the  two 
intimate  friends  abound  in  trifling  of  this  or  a  similar  kind. 
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Find  me  ten  more  than  mine,  and  I  will  give  you  ten  guineas 
for  the  eleventh.  Mine  are  all  down,  and  only  twelve  which  are 
not  entered  in  a  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  when  health 
permits,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  that  may  be  a 
twelvemonth  hence,  if  my  disorder  will  let  me  hold  out  so  long. 
You  were  born  to  be  happy,  for  you  take  the  least  piece  of 
good  fortune  cheerfully.  I  suppose  that  your  arithmetic  is,  that 
three  boys  a  week  are  a  himdred  and  fifty-nine  in  a  year ;  and 
seven  guineas  a  week  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  per 
annum.  Can  you  reckon  that  the  county,  and  the  next,  and 
Dublin,  will  provide  you  with  thirty  lads  in  all,  and  good  pay, 
of  which  a  dozen  shall  be  lodgers?  Does  the  cheapness  of  things 
answer  your  expectation  ?  Have  you  sent  away  your  late  younger 
married  daughter  ?  And  will  you  send  away  the  other  ?  Let 
me  desire  you  will  be  very  regular  in  your  accounts :  because 
a  very  honest  friend  of  mine  and  yours  tells  me,  that,  with  all 
your  honesty,  it  is  an  uneasy  thing  to  have  any  dealings  with 
you  that  relate  to  accounts,  by  your  frequent  forgetfulness  and 
confusion.  For  you  have  no  notion  of  regularity ;  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  considering  the  scattered,  confused  manner  in  which 
you  have  lived.  Mrs.  Whiteway  thanks  you  for  the  good 
opinion  you  have  of  her,  and  I  know  she  always  loved  and 
defended  you.  I  cannot  tell  when  I  shall  be  able  to  travel ;  I 
have  three  other  engagements  on  my  hands,  but  the  principal  is 
to  see  the  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Yet  I  dread  the  lying  abroad 
above  five  mil6s.  I  am  never  well.  Some  sudden  turns  are 
every  day  threatening  me  with  a  giddy  fit ;  and  my  affairs  are 
terribly  embroiled.  I  have  a  scheme  of  living  with  you,  when 
the  College  Green  Club  ^  is  to  meet ;  for,  in  those  times,  I  detest 
the    town,   and    hearing   the  follies,   corruptions,   and  slavish 


1  The  Irish  ParliaTient,  for  the  political  proceedings  of  which  he  expresses 
contempt  equal,  at  least,  to  his  dislike  for  those  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.     His  Legion  Club  is  a  severe  satire  upon  it. 
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practices  of  those  misrepresentative  brutes ;  and  resolve,  if  I  can 
stir,  to  pass  that  whole  time  at  Bath  or  Cavan. 

I  say  again,  keep  very  regular  accounts,  in  large  books,  and  a 
fair  hand — not  like  me,  who,  to  save  paper,  confuse  everything. 
Your  mind  is  honest,  but  your  memory  a  knave ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Scotch  mean  the  same  thing  by  "  minding  "  that  we  do  by 
"  remembering."  "  Sirrah,"  said  I,  to  a  Scotch  footman,  "  why 
did  not  you  go  that  errand  ? "  "  Because  I  did  not  mind  it," 
quoth  Sawny.  A  curse  on  those  twenty  soldiers  drumming 
through  my  Liberty  twice  a  day,  and  goihg  to  a  Barrack  ^  the 
Government  hath  placed  just  under  my  nose.  I  think  of  a  line 
in  VirgU  Travesty : — "  The  devil  cut  their  yelping  weasons." 

We  expect  Lord  Orrery  and  Bishop  Bundle  next  week.  This 
letter  was  intended  for  last  post,  but  interruptions  and  horses 
hindered  it.  Poor  Mrs.  Acheson  is  relapsed  at  Orange,  and 
worse  than  ever.  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  met  Dr.  Helsham, 
who  hopes  she  was  a  little  better. — 16th.  Here  has  nobody  been 
banged,  married,  or  dead,  that  I  hear  *of .  Dr.  Orattan  is  con- 
fined by  a  boil — ^if  you  ask  him  where,  he  will  sell  you  a  bar- 
gain. My  chief  country-companion  now  is  Philosopher  Webster : 
for  the  Orattans  and  Jacksons  are  neither  to  be  found  at  home 
or  abroad,  except  Robin,  who  cannot  stir  a  foot. 


To  Mr.  John  Temple.* 

DuWin,  Feb.  1736-7. 
The  letter  which  I  had  the  favour  to  receive  from  you  I  read 
to  your  cousin  Mrs.  Dingley,  who  lodges  in  my  neighbourhood. 

^  Afterwards  caUed  the  PiddU'Quard^  and  kept  within  the  Liberties  of  St 
Patrick's,  to  suppress  riots.— Faalkner. 

*  John  Temple,  Esq.,  was  the  nephew,  and  his  wife  the  granddaughter  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Temple,  by  his  only  son,  John  Temple,  who  died  before  his  father 
in  1689.  Mr.  Temple  was  Solicitor  and  Attorney-Ueneral  in  Ireland,  and 
esteemed  an  excellent  lawyer.    He  died  at  Moor  Park  in  1752. — N. 

8 
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She  was  very  well  pleased  to  hear  of  your  welfare,  but  a  little 
mortified  that  you  did  not  mention  or  inquire  after  her.  She 
is  quite  sunk  with  age  and  unwieldiness,  as  well  as  with  a  very 
scanty  support.  I  sometimes  make  her  a  small  present,  as  my 
abilities  can  reach :  for  I  do  not  find  that  her  nearest  relations 
consider  her  in  the  least. 

Jervas  told  me  that  your  aunt's  picture^  is  in  Sir  Peter 
Lely's  best  manner,  and  the  drapery  all  in  the  same  hand.  I 
shall  think  myself  very  well  paid  for  it,  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  order  some  mark  of  your  favour  to  Mrs.  Dingley.  I  do 
not  mean  a  pension,  but  a  small  sum  to  put  her  for  once  out  of 
debt ;  and,  if  I  live  any  time,  I  shall  see  that  she  keeps  herself 
clear  of  the  world ;  for  she  is  a  womaoi  of  as  much  piety  «and 
discretion  as  I  have  known. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  been  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  state  of 
your  family.  I  know  nothing  of  your  lady,  or  what  children 
you  have,  or  any  other  circumstances ;  neither  do  I  find  that  Mr. 
Hatch  can  inform  me  in  any  one  point.  I  very  much  approve 
of  your  keeping  up  your  family-house  at  Moor  Park.  I  have 
heard  it  is  very  much  changed  for  the  better  as  well  as  the 
Gardens.  The  tree  on  which  I  carved  those  words— /ocf/tra 
nepotilms  umhram — is  one  of  those  elms  that  stand  in  the 
hollow  ground  just  before  the  house :  but  I  suppose  the  letters 
are  widened  and  grown  shapeless  by  time. 

I  know  nothing  more  of  your  brother  than  that  he  has  an 
Irish  title  (I  should  be  sorry  to  see  you  with  such  a  feather), 
and  that  some  reason  or  other  drew  us  into  a  correspondence, 
which  was  very  rough.*  But  I  have  forgot  what  was  the 
quarrel.  This  letter  goes  by  my  Lord  Castledurrow,  who  in  a 
gentleman  of  very  good  sense  and  wit.     1  suspect,  by  taking 


>  Picture  of  Lady  Giffard,  sister  of  Sir  W.  Temple. — 8.    It  will  be  remem. 
liorcd  that  Swift  and  she  had  been  on  not  the  best  terms. 


•  ,>ee  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Pu'morston. — S, 
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his  son  with  him,  that  he  designs  to  see  us  no  more.  I  desire,  to 
present  my  most  humble  service  to  your  lady,  with  hearty 
thanks  for  her  remembrance  of  me. 


To  Mb.  Popk. 

Fob.  9, 173G-7. 

I  cannot  properly  call  you  my  best  friend,  because  I  have  not 
another  left  who  deserves  the  name — such  a  havoc  have  time, 
death,  exile,  and  oblivion  made.  Perhaps  you  would  have  fewer 
complaints  of  my  ill  health  and  lowness  of  spirits,  if  they  were 
not  some  excuse  for  my  delay  of  writing  even  to  you.  Tt  is 
perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indifference  in  common 
friends — whether  we  are  sick  or  well,  happy  or  miserable.  The 
very  maid-servants  in  a  family  have  the  same  notion.  I  have 
often  heard  them  say,  Ah  I  I  am  very  sick,  if  a/nybody  cared  for 
it  !  I  am  vexed  when  my  visitors  come  with  the  compliment 
usual  here — Mr.  Dean,  I  hope  you  are  very  well.  My  popu- 
larity  that  you  mention  is  wholly  confined  to  the  common 
people,  who  are  more  constant  than  those  we  miscall  their 
betters.  I  walk  the  streets,  and  so  do  my  lower  friends,  from 
whom,  and  from  whom  alone,  I  have  a  thousand  hats  and 
blessings  upon  old  scores,  which  those  we  call  the  gentry  have 
forgot.  But  I  have  not  the  love,  or  hardly  the  civility,  of  any 
one  man  in  power  or  station ;  and  I  can  boast  that  I  neither 
visit  nor  am  acquainted  with  any  lord,  temporal  or  spiritual,  in 
the  whole  Kingdom  ;  nor  am  able  to  do  the  least  good  oflSce  to 
the  most  deserving  man,  except  what  I  can  dispose  of  in  my 
own  Cathedral  upon  a  vacancy.  What  has  sunk  my  spirits 
more  than  even  years  and  sickness,  is  reflecting  on  the   most 
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execrable  corruptions  that  run   through  every  branch  of  public 
management. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  those  lines  translated,  aingtda  de  nobis 
anni}  You  have  put  them  into  a  strong  and  admirable  light :  but, 
however,  I  am  so  partial  as  to  be  more  delighted  with  those 
which  are  to  do  me  the  greatest  honour  I  shall  ever  receive  from 
Posterity,  and  will  outweigh  the  malignity  of  ten  thousand 
enemies.  I  never  saw  them  before,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  the 
letter  you  sent  me  miscarried.  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have 
choice  of  new  acquaintances,^  and  some  of  them  may  be 
deserving,  for  youth  is  the  season  of  virtue ;  corruptions  grow 
with  years,  and  I  believe  the  oldest  rogue  in  England  is  the 
greatest.  You  have  years  enough  before  you  to  watch  whether 
these  new  acquaintances  will  keep  their  virtue,  when  they  leave 
you  and  go  into  the  world :  how  long  their  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency will  last  against  the  temptations  of  future  ministers 
and  future  kings.  As  to  the  new  Lord-Lieutenant,  I  never  knew 
any  of  the  family ;  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  job 
done  by  him  for  any  deserving  friend. 


To  Mr.  Pultknky, 

March  7,  1730-7. 
.    *    •    I  did  not  receive  the  letter  you  mentioned  from 

« 

Bath;    and  yet  I  have  imagined,  for  some  months  past,  that 
the  meddlers  of  the  Fost-Offices  here  and  in  London  have  grown 


1  <<The  oiroling  yean  on  bnman  pleasnrea  prej 
Thej  iteal  my  hamonr  and  my  mirth  away." 
*  His  new  aoqaaintanoca  were,  probably,  Lyiielton,  Murray,  Lord  Com. 
bnry,  Ac. — Bowlea. 
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weary  of  their  curiosity  by  finding  the  little  satisfaction  it  gave 
them.  I  agree  heartily  in  your  opinion  of  physicians.  I  have 
esteemed  many  of  them  as  learned,  ingenious  men :  but  I  never 
received  the  least  benefit  from  their  advice  or  prescriptions. 
And  poor  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  the  only  man  of  the  faculty  who 
seemed  to  imderstand  my  case ;  but  could  not  remedy  it.  But 
to  conquer  five  physicians,  all  eminent  in  their  way,  was  a 
victory  that  Alexander  and  Caesar  could  never  pretend  to.  I 
desire  that  my  prescription  of  living  may  be  published,  which  you 
design  to  follow,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  ^  which,  however, 
I  do  not  value  a  rush,  nor  the  animal  itself,  as  it  now  acts : 
neither  will  I  ever  value  myself  as  AphilanthropuSf  because  it  is 
now  a  creature  (taking  a  vast  majority)  that  I  hate  more  than  a 
toad,  a  viper,  a  wasp,  a  stork,  a  fox,  or  any  other  that  you  will 
please  to  add. 

Since  the  date  of  your  letter,  we  understand  there  is  another 
Duke  to  govern  here.  Mr.  Stoplond  was  with  me  last  night. 
He  is  as  well  provided  for,  and  to  his  own  satisfaction,  as  any 
private  clergyman.  He  engaged  me  to  present  his  best  respects 
and  acknowledgments  by  you.  Your  modesty  in  refusing  to 
take  a  Tiiotto  goes  too  far.  The  sentence  is  not  a  boast,  because 
it  is  every  man's  duty  in  morals  and  religion.^ 

1  "  Risinfif  early,  eating  little,  drinking  less,  and  riding  dailj/'^-Pnlteney 
to  Swift— Dec.  81, 1736. 

a  "  There  is  a  sentence,"  writes  Mr.  Polteney,  Dec.  31,  1736,  « I  think  it 
is  in  Tally's  Offices,  which  I  admire  extremely,  and  she  aid  be  tempted  to 
take  it  for  a  moitOf  if  ever  I  took  one,  Amicia  prodease^  nemini  nocere. 
It  is  a  noble  sentiment,  and  shall  be  my  rale,  thongb,  perhaps,  never  my 
motto."  He  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  **  Pope  shewed  me  a  letter  he  had  lately 
from  yoa.  We  grieved  extremely  to  find  yoa  so  full  of  complaints,  and  we 
wished  heartily  yoa  might  be  well  enough  to  make  a  trip  here  in  spring. 
Shifting  the  scene  was  of  great  service  to  me  t  perhaps  it  might  be  so  to  you. 
I  mended  from  the  moment  I  had  crossed  the  seas,  and  sensibly  felt  the 
benefit  of  changing  air.  His  Majesty  is  still  on  the  other  side.  He  has 
escaped  being  at  sea  in  the  tempestuous  weather  we  have  had— but  when  the 
wind  will  let  him  come,  God  knows.  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  if  he  does  not 
come  by  Twelfth-day,  the  people  will  King  and  i^ueen  without  him. — I  must 
tell  you  a  ridiculous  incident,  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  it.    Onu  Mrs. 
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Indeed,  we  differ  here  from  what  you  have  been  told  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset's  having  given  great  satisfaction  the  last  time  he 
was  with  us — particularly,  in  his  disposal  of  two  bishoprics,  and 
other  Church  as  well  as  Civil  preferments.  I  wrote  to  a  lady  in 
London,  his  Grace's  near  relation  and  intimate,^  that  she  would 
no  more  continue  the  office  of  a  go-between  (as  she  called  her- 
self) betwixt  the  Duke  and  me;  because  I  never  design  to 
attend  him  [at  the  Castle],  and  yet  I  allow  him  to  be  as  agree- 
able a  person  in  conversation  as  I  have  almost  anywhere  met.  I 
sent  my  letter  to  that  lady  under  a  cover  addressed  to  the  Duke ; 
and  in  it  I  made  many  complaints  against  some  proceedings, 
which  I  suppose  he  has  seen.  I  never  made  him  one  request  for 
myself;  and,  if  I  spoke  for  another,  he  was  always  upon  his 
guard — ^which  was  but  twice,  and  for  trifles — ^but  failed  in 
both. 

The  father  of  our  friend^  in  France  may  outlive  the  son; 
for  I  would  venture  a  wager,  that  if  you  pick  out  twenty  of  the 
oldest  men  in  England,  nineteen  of  them  have  been  \he  most 
worthless  fellows  in  the  kingdom.  You  tell  me  with  great 
kindness  as  well  as  gravity,  that  I  ought  this  spring  to  make  a 
trip  to  England;  and  your  motive  is  admirable — that  shifting 
the  scene  was  of  great  ser\'ice  to  you,  and,  therefore,  it  may 
be  so  to  me.  I  answer  as  an  Academic,  nego  conseqwentiam. 
And,  besides,  comparisons  are  odious.     You  are  what  the  French 

!Mapp,  a  famous  she  bone-setter  and  monntcbank,  coming  to  town  with  a 
c'oaoh  and  six  horses,  on  the  Kentish  road,  was  met  by  a  rabble  of  people, 
who,  seeing  her  very  oddly  and  tawdrily  dressed,  took  her  for  a  foreigner, 
and  concluded  she  must  be  a  oertaiu  great  person's  mistress.  Upon  this  they 
fallowed  tlio  coach,  bawling  out,  *  No  Ilanovcr  whore !  No  Hanover  whore !  • 
The  lady  within  the  coacb  was  much  otf ended,  let  down  the  glass,  and 
screamed  louder  than  any  of  them, — '  She  was  no  Hanover  whore  !  She  was 
an  English  one  !  *  Upon  which  they  cried  out,  God  bless  your  Ladyship, 
quitted  the  pursuit,  and  wished  her  a  good  journey." 

^  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  Jan.  29. 

*  Holingbroke,  wliose  father,  Sir  Henry  St.  John  (Bart.),  had  bjen  created 
Barou  St.  John,  ot  Battersoa,  and  Viscount  St.  John* 
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call  plein  de  vie.  As  you  are  much  younger,  so  I  am  a  dozen 
years  older  than  my  age  makes  me,  by  infirmities  of  mind  and 
body:  to  which  I  add  the  perpetual  detestation  of  all  public 
persons  and  affairs  in  both  kingdoms. 

I  spread  the  story  of  Mrs.  Mapp,  while  it  was  new  to  us. 
There  was  something  humorous  in  it  throughout  that  pleased 
everybody  here.  Will  you  engage  for  your  friend  Carteret  that 
he  will  oppose  any  step  toward  arbitrary  power?  He  has^ 
promised  me,  under  a  penalty,  that  he  will  continue  firm ;  and 
yet  some  reports  go  here  of  him  that  have  a  little  disconcerted 
me.  Learning  and  good  sense  he  has  to  a  great  degree,  if  the 
love  of  power  and  riches  do  not  overbalance. 

Pray  God  long  continue  the  gifts  he  has  bestowed  you,  to  be 
the  chief  support  of  liberty  to  your  country,  and  let,  all  the 
people  say  Ameii.  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect,  and  highest 
esteem,  &c. 


To  The  Earl  of  Oxford,* 

Jime  14,  1737. 

I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  your  Lordship, 
dated  April  the  7th,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  till  this 
time.  Your  Lordship  must  needs  have  known  that  the  History 
you  mention,  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign, ^  was 

1  Son  of  Robert  JIarley,  first  Lord  Oxford. 

*  Lord  Oxford  had  heard  of  Svrilt'd  purpose  to  publish  this  weU-known 
narrntiTe,  and  fearing  somo  inconvenient  revelations,  it  seems,  in  regard  to 
his  father's  political  condaot,  had  written  to  Swift  deprecating  immediate 
publication  : — "  As  I  am  most  tmlj  sensible  of  your  constant  regard  and 
sincere  friendship  for  my  father— even  to  partiality,  if  I  may  say  so — ^I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  share  and  part  he  must  bear  in  such  a  History.  As  I  remember 
when  1  read  over  that  iiiatury  of  yours,  I  can  recollect  that  there  seemed  to 
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written  at  Windsor,  just  upon  finishing  the  Peace ;  at  which  time 
your  father  and  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  a  misunderstanding 
with  each  other,  that  was  attended  with  very  bad  consequences. 
When  I  came  to  Ireland  to  take  this  Deanery  (after  the  Peace 
was  made)  I  could  not  stay  here  above  a  fortnight,  being  recalled 
by  a  hundred  letters  to  hasten  back,  and  to  use  my  endeavours 
in  reconciling  those  Ministers.  I  left  them  the  History  you 
mention,  which  I  finished  at  Windsor,  to  the  time  of  the  Peace. 
When  I  returned  to  England  I  found  their  quarrels  and  coldness 
increased.  I  laboured  to  reconcile  them  as  much  as  I  was  able. 
I  contrived  to  bring  them  to  my  Lord  Masham*s,  at  St.  James's. 
My  Lord  and  Lady  Masham  left  us  together.  I  expostulated 
with  them  both,  but  could  not  find  any  good  consequences.  I 
was  to  go  to  Windsor  next  day  with  my  Lord  Treasurer ;  I  pre- 
tended business  that  prevented  me,  expecting  that  they  would 
come  to  some.^  .  .  But  I  followed  them  to  Windsor,  where 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  that  my  scheme  had  come  to 
nothing.  Things  went  on  all  the  same  rate ;  they  grew  more 
estranged  every  day.  My  Lord  Treasurer  found  his  credit  daily 
declining.  Li  May,  before  the  Queen  died,  I  had  my  last  meet- 
ing with   them  at  my  Lord  Masham's.     He  left  us  together, 

l>e  a  want  of  some  papers  to  make  it  more  complete,  which  was  not  in  onr 
power  to  obtain :  besides,  thero  were  some  severe  things  said,  which  might 
have  been  very  carrently  talked  of,  bat  now  will  want  a  proper  evidence  to 
support.  For  these  reasons  it  is  that  I  do  entreat  the  favour  of  yon,  and  make 
it  my  earnest  request,  that  you  will  give  your  positive  directions,  that  this 
History  be  not  printed  and  published,  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  with  a  liberty  of  shewing  it  to  some  family  friends,  whom  I  would 
consult  upon  this  occasion.  I  beg  pardon  for  this:  I  hope  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  grant  my  request.  I  do  it  with  great  deference  to  yon.  If  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  I  could  soon  say  something  to  you  that  would  con. 
vince  you  I  am  not  wrong  :  they  are  not  proper  for  a  letter,  os  you  will  easily 
guess."  He  again  protests,  with  equal  deference,  against  the  publication,  in 
a  letter  dated  July  4.  This  renewed  application,  it  seems,  had  the  desired 
effect :  for  the  MS.  was  sent  to  England,  and  submitted  to  Lord  Oxford  and 
his  friends. 

1  Here  is  a  blank  left  for  some  word  or  other,  such  as  agreement^  reconciluu 
iionf  or  the  like. — S. 
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and  therefore  I  spoke  very  freely.to  them  both,  and  told  them, 
"  I  would  retire,  for  I  found  all  was  gone."  Lord  Bolingbroke 
whispered  me,  I  was  in  the  right,  Yoiir  father  said,  "  All 
would  do  well."  I  told  him  that  I  would  go  to  Oxford  on 
Monday,  since  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  be  of  any  use.  I 
took  coach  to  Oxford  on  Monday ;  went  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire ; 
there  staid  until  the  Queen's  death ;  and  then  to  my  station 
here,  where  I  staid  twelve  years,  and  never  saw  my  Lord,  your 
father,  afterward. 

They  could  not  agree  about  printing  the  History  of  Hie  Four 
Last  Years ;  and  therefore  I  have  kept  it  to  this  time,  when  I 
determine  to  publish  it  in  London,  to  the  confusion  of  all  those 
rascals  who  have  accused  the  Queen  and  that  Ministry  of  making 
a  bad  Peace — to  which  that  [Whig]  Party  entirely  owes  the 
Protestant  Succession.  I  was  then  in  the  greatest  trust  and 
confidence  with  your  father,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  as  well  as  with 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  all  others  who  had  part  in  the 
Administration.  I  had  all  the  Letters  from  the  Secretary's  OflSce 
during  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Out  of  those,  and  what  I  learned 
from  the  Ministry,  I  formed  that  History,  which  I  am  now  going 
to  publish  for  the  information  of  Posterity,  and  to  control  the 
most  impudent  falsehoods  which  have  been  published  since. 
I  wanted  no  kind  of  materials.  I  knew  your  father  better  than 
you  could  at  that  time;  and  I  do  impartially  think  him  the 
most  virtuous  Minister,  and  the  most  able,  that  ever  I  remember 
to  have  read  of. 

If  your  Lordship  has  any  particular  circumstances  that  may 
fortify  what  I  have  said  in  the  History,  such  as  letters  or 
materials,  I  am  content  they  should  be  printed  at  the  end,  by 
way  of  appendix.  I  loved  my  Lord,  your  father,  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  although  I  had  no  obligation  to 
him  on  the  score  of  preferment,  having  been  driven  to  this 
wretched  kingdom,  to  which  I  was  almost  a  stranger,  by  his  want 
of  power  to  keep  nie  in  what  I  ought  to  call  my  own  country, 
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although  I  happened  to  be  dropped  here,  and  was  a  year  old  before 
I  left  it,  and,  to  my  sorrow,  did  not  die  before  I  came  back  to  it 
again.  I  am  extremely  glad  of  the  felicity  you  have  in  your 
alliances,  and  desire  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  my 
Lady  Oxford,  and  your  daughter,  the  Duchess. 

As  to  the  History  it  is  only  of  affairs  which  I  know  very 
well,  and  had  all  the  advantages  possible  to  know,  when  you 
were,  in  some  sort,  but  a  lad.  One  great  design  of  it  is,  to  do 
justice  to  the  Ministry  at  that  time,  and  to  refute  all  objections 
against  them,  as  if  they  had  a  design  of  bringing  in  Popery 
and  the  Pretender ;  and,  farther,  to  demonstrate  that  the  present 
Settlement  of  the  Crown  was  chiefly  owing  to  my  Lord,  your 
father.^  I  can  never  expect  to  see  England  ;  I  am  now  too  old 
and  too  sickly,  added  to  almost  a  perpetual  deafness  and 
giddiness.  I  live  a  most  domestic  life.  I  want  nothing  that  is 
necessary ;  but  I  am  in  a  cursed,  factious,  oppressed,  miserable 
country,  not  made  so  by  Nature,  but  by  the  slavish,  hellish, 
principles  of  an  execrable,  prevailing  faction  in  it. 

Farewell,  my  Lord.  I  have  tired  you  and  myself.  I  desire 
again  to  present  my  most  humble  respects  to  my  Lady  Oxford, 
and  the  Duchess,  your  daughter.  Pray  God  preserve  you  long 
and  happy  I  I  shall  diligently  inquire  into  your  conduct  from 
those  who  will  tell  me.  You  have  hitherto  continued  right ;  let 
me  hear  that  you  persevere  so.  Your  task  will  not  be  long,  for 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  of  health  or  time  to  trouble  this  world 
[long],  and  I  am  heartily  weary  of  it  already ;  and  so  should  be  in 
England,  which  I  hear  is  full  as  corrupt  as  this  poor  enslaved 
country.     I  am,  with  the  truest  love  and  respect,  &c. 

1  In  reply  to  all  this  coDfident  aBsoriion,  it  can  only  be  answered,  that 
Swift,  ill  this  case,  could  not  havo  been  admitted  into  the  secret  ooansels  of 
the  Ministry. 
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To  Ma  Lewis.* 

July  23,  1737. 

While  any  of  those  who  used  to  write  to  me  were  alive, 
I  always  inquired  after  you.  But,  sinoe  your  Secretary- 
ship in  the  Queen's  time,  I  believed  you  were  so  glutted 
with  the  office,  that  you  had  not  patience  to  venture  on  a  letter 
to  an  absent,  useless  acquaintance ;  and  I  find  I  owe  yours  to  my 
Lord  Oxford. 

The  History  you  mention  was  written  above  a  year  before 
the  Queen's  death.  I  left  it  with  the  Treasurer  and  Lord 
Boliugbroke,  when  I  first  came  over  to  take  the  Deanery.  I 
returned  in  less  than  a  month ;  but  the  Ministry  could  not  agree 
about  printing  it.  It  was  to  conclude  with  the  Peace.  I  staid 
in  London  above  nine  months ;  but,  not  being  able  to  reconcile 
the  quarrels  between  these  two,  I  went  to  a  friend  in  .Berkshire, 
and,  on  the  Queen's  death,  came  here  for  good  and  all.  I  am 
confident  you  read  that  History,  as  this  Lord  Oxford  did,  as  he 
owns  in  his  two  letters,  the  last  of  which  reached  me  not  above 
ten  days  ago.  You  know,  on  the  Queen's  death,  how  the  Peace 
and  all  proceedings  were  universally  condemned.  This  I  knew 
would  be  done,  and  the  chief  cause  of  my  writing  was,  not  to  let 
such  a  Queen  and  Ministry  be  under  such  a  load  of  infamy,  or 
posterity  be  so  ill-informed,  &c. 

Lord  Oxford  is  in  the  wrong  to  be  in  pain  about  his  father's 
character,  or  his  proceedings  in  his  Ministry ;  which  is  so  drawn 
that  his  greatest  admirers  will  rather  censure  me  for  partiality. 
Neither  can  he  tell  me  anything  material  out  of  his  Papers, 
which  I  was  not  then  informed  of;  nor  do  I  know  anybody  but 
yourself  who   could   give   me  more   light    than   what   I   then 

'  A  great  favoarito  of  Harlem's,  and  intimato  friend  of  Swift  duriog  tlio 
period  1710-14. 


J 
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received.  For  I  remember  I  often  consulted  with  you,  and  took 
memorials  of  many  important  particulars  which  you  told  me,  as 
I  did  of  others,  for  four  years  together.  I  can  find  no  way  to 
have  the  original  delivered  to  Lord  Oxford  or  to  you ;  for  the 
person  who  has  it  will  not  part  it  out  of  his  hands,  but,  I 
believe,  would  be  contented  to  let  it  be  read  to  either  of  you,  if 
it  could  be  done  without  letting  it  out  of  his  hands,^  although, 
perhaps,  that  may  be  too  late.  If  my  health  would  have  per- 
mitted  me,  for  some  years  past,  to  have  ventured  as  far  as 
London,  I  would  have  satisfied  both  my  Lord  and  you.  I  believe 
you  know  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  now  busy  in  France,  writing 
the  History  of  his  Own  Time ;  and  how  much  he  grew  to  hate 
the  Treasurer  you  know  too  well,  and  I  know  how  much  Lord 
Bolingbroke  hates  his  very  memory.  This  is  what  the  present 
Lord  Oxford  should  be  in  most  pain  at,  not  about  me. 

I  have  had  my  share  of  affliction  sufficient,  in  the  loss  of  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  and  poor  Gay,  and  others  * ;  and  I  heartily  pity  poor 
Lord  Masham.  I  would  fain  know  whether  his  son  be  a  valuable 
young  man ;  because  I  much  dislike  his  education.  When  I  was 
last  among  you.  Sir  William  Wyndham  was  in  a  bad  state  of 
liealth.  I  always  loved  him,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  the 
iigure  he  makes.  But  I  know  so  little  of  what  passes,  that  I 
never  heard  of  Lady  Blandford,  his  present  wife.  Lord 
Bathurst  used  to  write  to  me,  but  has  dropped  it  some  years. 
Pray,  is  Charles  Ford  yet  alive  ?  for  he  has  dropped  me,  too  ;  or, 
jierhaps,  my  illness  has  hindered  me  from  provoking  his  remem- 
brance, for  I  have  been  long  in  a  very  bad  condition.  My 
deafness,  which  used  to  be  occasional,  and  for  a  short  time,  has 

1  As  a  little  before  this  period  the  great  abilitiea  of  Dr.  Swift  had  beg^nn  to 
fail,  he  had,  in  order  to  gpratifj  some  of  his  acqnaintances,  called  for  the 
Uiiionj  once  or  twice  ont  of  his  friend's  hands,  and  lent  it  abroad :  by  which 
meaos  parts  of  the  contents  were  whispered  aboot  the  town,  and  several  had 
pretended  to  have  read  it,  who,  perhaps,  had  not  seen  one  line  of  it.^* 
Dcano  Swift. 

•  Arbuthnot  died  in  Feb.,  1735,  Gay  in  Dcj.,  1732. 
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stuck  by  me  now  several  months,  without  intermission ;  so  that  I 
am  unfit  for  any  conversation,  except  one  or  two  Stentors  of 
either  sex,  and  my  old  giddiness  is  likewise  become  chronical, 
although  not  in  equal  violence  with  my  former  short  fits. 

I  was  never  so  much  deceived  in  any  Scot  as  that  execrable 
Lord  K — ,^  whom  I  loved  extremely,  and  now  detest  beyond 
expression.  You  say  so  little  of  yourself,  that  I  know  not 
whether  you  are  in  health  or  in  sickness,  only  that  you  lead  a 
mere  animal  life,  which,  with  nine  parts  in  ten,  is  a  sign  of 
health.  I  find  you  have  not,  like  me,  lost  your  memory ;  nor,  I 
hope,  your  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  of  any, 
and  more  comfortless  than  even  being  blind.  I  mean,  in  the 
article  of  company.  Writing  no  longer  amuses  me,  for  I  can- 
not think.  I  dine  constantly  at  home,  in  my  chamber,  with  a 
grave  houskeeper,  whom  I  call  Si/r  Robert,  and  sometimes 
receive  one  or  two  friends,  and  a  female  cousin,  with  strong, 
high,  tenor  voices.'^ 

1  Lord  Kinnoal,  whose  pecuniaiy  embarrassments  had  involved,  it  wonld 
Beem,  Lord  Oxford.    He  is  often  mentioned  with  regard  in  the  Journal, — S. 

s  In  an  interesting  letter  of  Lewis,  of  April,  1738,  first  published  hj  Scott, 
Barley's  old  confidant  sends  his  friend  the  oritioisms  of  Lord  Oxford  and  two 
or  three  other  Tory  friends  (minamed),  apon  the  Eisiory,  As  for  the  part 
relating  to  the  neg^iations  for  Peace,  in  London  and  Utrecht,  "  they  admire 
it  exceedingly,  and  declare  they  never  saw  that,  or  any  other  transaction, 
drawn  np  with  so  much  perspioaity,  or  in  a  style  so  entertaining  and  instmc- 
tive  to  the  reader,  in  every  respect.  ....  Bnt  I  should  be  wanting  in 
the  sincerity  of  a  friend,"  he  adds,  "  if  I  did  not  tell  yon  plainly,  that  it  was 
the  nnanimons  opinion  of  the  company  a  great  deal  of  the  first  part  should  be 
retracted,  and  many  things  altered."  Objections,  severally,  are  raised  to  the 
account  of  the  establishment  of  the  South  Sea  Company — **  for  no  part  of  the 
debt,  then  unprovided  for,  was  paid ;  however,  the  advantages  arising  to  the 
public,"  they  think,  '<  were  very  considerable  :  for,  instead  of  paying  for  all 
provisions  cent,  per  cent,  dearer  than  the  common  market  price,  as  we  did  in 
Lord  Gtodolphin's  times,  the  oredit  of  the  publio  was  immediately  restored  • 
and,  by  means  of  this  scheme,  put  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  the  best  private 
security"; — to  the  disparagement  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  personal 
courage  and  bravery,  upon  which  the  brief  comment  is  :  **  The  D— —  of 
M— — 's  courage  not  to  be  caUed  in  question  "  ; — and  the  mere  report  of  a  plot 
on  the  part  of  Prince  Eugene  to  assassinate  Barley.  **  The  projected  design 
of  an  assassination  they  believe  true^  but  that  a  matter  of  so  high  a  nature 
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To  Mb.  Aldebman  Barbeb. 

August  8,  1738. 

I  have  received  yours  of  July  27th;  and  two  days  ago 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  with  a  dozen  lines  from  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  tells  me  he  is  just  going  to  France 
and,  I  suppose,  designs  to  continue  there  as  long  as  he  lives. 
I  am  sorry  he  is  imder  the  necessity  of  selling  Dawley.  Pray 
let  me  know  whether  he  be  tolerably  easy  in  his  fortunes; 
for  he  has  these  several  years  lived  very  expensively.  Is  his  lady 
still  alive  ?  And  has  he  still  a  country-house,  and  an  estate  of  hers 
to  live  on?  I  should  be  glad  to  live  so  long  as  to  see  his  History 
of  His  Own  Times,  which  would  be  a  work  very  worthy  of  his 
Lordship,  and  will  be  a  defence  of  that  Ministry,  and  a  justifica- 
tion of  our  late  glorious  Queen,  against  the  malice,  ignorance, 
falsehood,  and  stupidity  of  our  present  times  and  managers. 

I  very  much  like  Mr.  Pope's  last  poem,  entitled 
"  MDCCXXXVIII.,"  called  Dialogue  11.^  But  I  live  so  obscurely, 
and  know  so  little  of  what  passes  in  London,  that  I  cannot  know 
the  names  of  persons  and  things  by  initial  letters.  I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lives  so  well  at  ease  and 

ought  not  to  be  asserted  without  exhibiting  the  proofii."     The  Committee  o*^ 
Ceusors,  also,  strons^ly  advise  modification  of  the  c}uj,racter$  of  tlie  enemy  who 
iij^are  in  the  Hi&tory — for  "  nothing  could  save  the  author's  printer  aod 
])ublisher8  from  some  grievons  ponishmeot."    Lewis  adds  : — "  What  I  have  to 
say  from  myself  is,  that  there  were  persons  in  the  compauy,  to  whose  judg. 
inent  I  should  pay  entire   dcfcrenoe.     ...    I   concurred    in    the    same 
opinion  with  them  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  and  therefore  coojare  you, 
a*!  you  value  your  fame  as  an  author,  and  the  honour  of  those  who  were  tho 
actors  in  the  important  affairs  that  make  the  s abject  of  your  History,  and  ae 
you  would  preserve  the  Uberty  of  your  person,  and  enjoyment  of  yoor  for 
tune,  yon  will  not  suffer  this  work  to  go  to  tlie  Press  without  makiog  som 
or  all,  of  the  amendments  proposed.    I  am,  my  dear  Dean,  most  sincerely  aur 
affectionately  your,  £.  L." 

Whether  from  inUrmity,  or  from  not  being  shaken  in  his  own  convictions, 
or  from  whatever  reason,  none  of  those  criticisms  induced  Swift  to  muk 
any  alterations ;  and,  whan  tho  Narrative  caoie  out,  after  his  death,  it  was 
found  to  have  beera  unrevisod. 

^  Epilogue  ttt  the  Satires. 
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in  SO  good  health,  as  well  as  with  so  valuable  a  companion. 
His  Grace  has  an  excellent  constitution  at  so  near  to  fourscore. 
Mr.  Dunkin  is  not  in  town,  but  I  will  send  to  him,  when  I  hear 
he  is  come.  I  extremely  love  my  Lord  and  Lady  Oxford ;  but 
his  way  of  managing  his  fortime  is  not  to  be  endured.  I 
remember  a  rascally  butcher,  one  Morley,  a  great  land-jobber 
and  knave,  who  was  his  Lordship's  manager,  and  has  been  the 
principal  cause  of  my  Lord's  wrong  conduct,  in  which  you  agree 
with  me  in  blaming  his  weakness  and  credulity.  I  desire  you 
will  please,  upon  occasion,  to  present  my  humble  service  to  my 
Lord  and  Lady  Oxford,   and  to  my   Lord   Bathurst.      I  just 

expected   the   character   you   give   of  young  .      I   hated 

him  from  a  boy.  I  wonder  Mr.  Ford  is  alive — ^perhaps 
walking  preserves  him.  I  very  much  lament  your  asthma. 
I  believe  temperance  and  exercise  have  preserved  me  from  it. 
I  seldom  walk  less  than  four  miles,  sometimes  six,  eight,  ten, 
or  more — ^never  beyond  my  own  limits ;  or,  if  it  rains,  I  walk 
as  much  through  the  house,  up  and  down  stairs.  And,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  cruel  deafness,  I  would  ride  through  the 
kingdom,  and  half  through  England — pox  on  the  modern  phrase 
Great  BHtain,  which  is  only  to  distinguish  it  from  Little 
Britain,  where  old  clothes  and  old  books  are  to  be  bought  and 
sold.  However,  I  will  put  Dr.  Sheridan  (the  best  scholar 
in  both  kingdoms)  upon  taking  your  receipt  for  a  terrible 
asthma.  I  wish  you  were  rich  enough  to  buy  and  keep  a  horse," 
and  to  ride  every  tolerable  day  twenty  miles. 

Mr.    Richardson  is,  I   think,  still   in  Loudon.     I   have  not 
►Titten  as  much  this  many  a  day.     I  have  tired  myself  much ; 
-  c,  in  revenge,  I  will  tire  you. 


y !■*■ ■      ■  -»   r 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE. 


Thb  oonspicuouB  place  of  the  first  of  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  among  Letter- Writers,  depends  more  upon  extrinsic  than  intrinsic 
merits — upon  his  pre-eminent  fame,  with  his  contemporaries,  as  poet 
and  critic,  the  consequent  literary  and  historic  interest  attaching  to  his 
prose  productions,  and  the  number  and  celebrity  of  his  correspondents. 
That  the  letters  of  Pope,  unlike  those  of  Swift,  and,  still  more,  of 
Cowper,  are  not  **  emanations  of  the  heart,"  as  he  himself  wished  them 
to  be  considered,  but  laborious  compositions  is  sufficiently  apparent; 
that  a  large  part  of  his  collected  Correspondence  was  the  product  of  tllo 
most  extraordinary  artifice  as  well  as  labour  can  adequately  be  known 
only  to  those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  results  of  the  minute 
investigations  of  (comparatively)  recent  research.  As  the  poet  of  Art 
and  Epigram,  par  excellence,  whatever  rank  may  be  assigned  to  him  in 
the  national  literature,  at  least  he  has  the  singular  honour  of  being, 
next  to  Shakspeare,  the  most  often  quoted  of  all  its  contributors. 

Of  the  lower  middle  rank  on  the  side  of  his  father,  whose  parentage  has 
not  been  clearly  ascertained,^  on  his  mother^s  side  (as  is  alleged),  of  the 
higher  middle  class,  his  place  in  the  social  scale  was  a  little  ambiguous. 
His  father  followed  the  trade  of  a  linen  draper  in  Lombard  Street;  his 

1  When  Lady  M.  Wortley  Mont&ga  and  Lord  Hervey,  resonting  theinnaendos  of  his  gross 
■atire,  retaliated  in  some  equally  satirical  verses,  taanting  him  with  his  "birth  obsoare." 
he  took  great  pains  (in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  and  in  a  note  to  his  Epiatle  tn  Arbuthnot)  to 
clear  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  nnmeroas  aristocratic  friends,  and  represents  himself  as 
of  an  old  Oxfordshire  family,  who  derived  their  chief  honoars  from  an  Earl  of  Downe,  an 
Irish  peer.  Not  content  with  these  declarations,  he  sent  to  Curll,  the  bookseller,  on  the 
eve  of  the  publication  of  the  Letters,  under  a  fictitious  signature  ("  P.  T."),  an  elaborato 
claim  of  the  same  kind.  The  genealogy  seems  to  be  imaginary.  The  name  of  Pope,  in 
(he  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was  curiously  common  throughout  the  country 
Even  his  mother's  lineage,  if  not  social  position,  haa  been  matter  of  dispute.  As  for  his 
creed,  his  father  seoms  to  have  been  a  convert. 
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mother,  for  whom  he  always  retained  a  strong  affection,  and  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  creed  she  professed,  belonged  (as 
it  is  commonly  described)  to  an  old  Yorkshire  family  of  the  name  of  Turner. 
Both  parents  professed  faithful  allegiance  to  the  Papal  Church  ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Man  owed  all  his 
education  to,  and  in  early  youth  mixed  exclusively  with,  adherents  of 
that  religion.  From  his  father,  Alexander  Pope,  an  only  son,^  born  in 
the  Revolution  year,  1688,  inherited  a  deformed  as  well  as  feeble  body. 
In  his  childhood,  by  his  sensibility  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his  voice, 
which  gained  for  him  the  distinguishing  name  of  tTie  Nightingale,  he  is 
said  to  have  charmed  all  about  him ;  ''but  the  mildness  of  his  disposition, 
as  his  biographer,  Johnson,  puts  it, "  perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood. 
His  first  instruction  he  received  from  a  neighbouring  priest,  who  taught 
him  the  elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars.  From  the  two 
Catholic  schools — where  he  acquired  his  next  experiences  in  learning-— 
over  one  of  which  presided  an  ex-Fellow  of  Oxford  and  a  convert  of 
James  II.  (whose  controversial  zeal  and  party  intrigues  placed  him  fre- 
quently in  jail  and  once  in  the  pillory),  he  derived,  apparently,  very 
little  more  of  secular  knowledge,  tor  such  as  he  then  obtained,  he 
declares  himself  to  have  been  mainly  or  entirely  indebted,  like  many 
other  eminent  writers,  to  his  own  efforts.  Soon  after  the  Revolution,  so 
adverse  to  his  co-religionists,  his  father  gave  up  his  business,  having 
secured  in  trade  a  fortune  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds.  He 
bought  a  small  house,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  Binfield,  on  the 
borders  of  Windsor  Forest,  investing  a  part  of  his  wealth  in  the  French 
funds.  In  this  quiet  home,  to  which  he  returned  after  leaving  his 
school,  and  after  some  two  years  given  to  learning  French  and  Italian,  in 
London,  young  Pope  formed  for  himself  a  course  of  desultory  literary 
study.  "I  followed  everywhere,"  as  he  describes  it  himself,  "as  my 
fancy  led  me,  and  was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowers  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  just  as  they  fell  in  the  way." 

Prom  a  very  early  age  ho  discovered  an  extraordinary  aptitude  for 
▼ersifying.  But  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  repect.  Almost  all  the 
greatest  poets  have,  as  he  expresses  it  of  himself,  "  lisped  in  numbers," 
^Milton,  Ohatterton,  Shelley,  Byron,  among  Englishmen.  When  only 
eight  years  old,  he  had  already  indulged  his  poetic  instincts  by  trans- 

1  He  had  a  half^ster,  named  Magdalen,  who  married  a  Mr.  Rlokett,  andllred  at  Staines. 
Of  this  only  siiiter  and  her  children  little  has  been  reported. 
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lating,  or  attempts  at  trauslating,  in  verse,  some  of  the  Latin  poets ; 
and  (according  to  the  information  of  his  anecdotist  biographer,  Spence) 
at  the  age  of  twelve  he  composed  a  large  part  of  an  epic  poem,  an 
experiment  in  the  styles  of  various  poets — Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Statins, 
Glaudian,  Spenser,  Milton,  Cowley ;  also  a  tragedy  on  the  legend  of  St. 
Genevieve.  From  Sandy's  Ovid,  and  Ogilby's  Homer,  he  obtained  his 
earliest  acqaintance  with  those  two  poets ;  to  one  of  whom,  especially, 
he  was  to  devote  so  much  labour,  and  to  owe  so  much  of  his  contempor- 
ary fame.  Of  English  poets,  he  made  Dryden  his  chief  favourite  and 
study.  His  first  attempt  at  original  composition  is  said  to  be  the  short 
Ode  on  Solitude ;  but  great  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  bibliography  of 
Pope's  juvenile  attempts  ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  how  far  they  remained 
untouched  before  publication  in  later  years.  **My  first  taking  to 
imitating,"  he  confided  to  his  friend  Spence,  ''was  not  out  of  vanity,  but 
humility.  I  saw  how  defective  my  own  things  were,  and  endeavoured 
to  mond  my  manner  by  copying  good  strokes  from  others.  My  epic  was 
about  two  years  in  hand,  from  thirteen  to  fifteen."  * 

Composed,  or  rather,  probably,  sketched  out,  when  he  was  of  the  age 
of  sixteen,  in  1709  appeared  his  first  published  poem,  the  Pastorals,  An 
ex-Secretary  of  State,  Sir  William  Trumbull,  **  a  learned  civilian  and  an 
experienced  diplomatist"  (as  Macaulay  styles  him),  who  now  lived  in 
retirement  near  Binfield,  acted  as  his  first  literary  sponsor,  and  became 
his  intimate  friend.  To  him  Pope  shewed  his  manuscript  four  or  five 
years  before  its  publication.  Impressed  by  its  remarkable  merits,  he 
welcomed  the  young  poet  in  terms  of  high  eulogy.  To  Wycherley,  the 
dramatist,  also,  the  manuscript  had  been  confided.  From  him  it  passed 
into  the  hands  'of  Walsh,  who,  upon  Dryden's  ev  cathedrd  sentence, 
passed  for  being  the  "best  critic  of  the  nation,"  but  who  occupies  only 
a  page  of  Johnson's  Lives.  Walsh,  a  man  of  large  property,  resided  at 
Abberley,  in  Worcestershire,  to  which  place  he  invited  his  protSgS  in  the 
summer  of  1705.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  The  Plain  Dealer  he  pro- 
fesses, **  it  is  not  flattery  at  all  to  say  that  Virgil  had  written  nothing  so 
good  at  his  age."  The  manuscript  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the 
circles  of  letters  and  fashion,  and  had  the  honour  of  criticism,  or  rather 
of  enthusiastic  praise,  from  some  of  the  principal  statesmen  as  well  as 

1  8pence*s  ObaervationM,  Anecdote*,  fto.  Spence  has  not  the  repatation  of  a  BoswgU  In 
accuracy  ;  nor  Pope  the  reputation  of  Boewell'fi  hero  in  candour.  The  Anecdotiet'e  repre. 
eentations,  therefore,  in  minater  particalaris,  have  to  be  read  with  some  caution.  The 
Ohitervationf,  Anrcdi>Us,  attd  C/ittr.irtern  of  Book*  and  Men  of  the  Oxford  PrufeBaor  of  Poetiy 
did  not  see  the  li^'hl  until  tlio  year  1820. 
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most  approved  litiirateurs  of    the  day — Somers,  Halifax,  Lansdowiie, 
Oongreve,  and  others. 

When,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  it  emerged  in  print,  in  the  Poetic 
Miscellanies  of  Jacob  Tonson  (a  periodical  originally  started  by 
Dryden,  under  whose  editorship  four  or  five  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished), the  applause  of  its  readers  entirely  responded  to  the  encomiums 
of  the  friendly  critics.  In  a  letter  to  Walsh  (July  1706),  Pope  requests 
his  correspondent's  opinion  upon  the  liberty  of  borrowing,  and  adds :  **  I 
have  sometimes  defended  it  by  saying  that  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfec- 
tion of  sense  to  say  things  that  had  never  been  said  before,  as  to  express 
those  best  that  have  been  said  oftenest.'*  Imitations  of  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  and  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  in  which 
conventional  shepherds,  in  alternate  verse,  sing  their  highly  idealised 
labours  and  their  loves,  the  PfW^oraZ*,  artificial  and  open  to  criticism  as 
they  are  upon  other  grounds,  have,  at  least,  deserved  the  praises  given  to 
them  for  extraordinarily  correct  and  harmonious  verse.  Prefixed  to  the 
poem  is  a  Discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  '*  This  sensible  and  judicious 
Discourse,''  according  to  War  ton,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
critics  of  Pope,  "written  at  so  early  an  age,  is  a  more  wonderful  produc- 
tion than  the  poem  that  follows  it " — an  expression  of  opinion,  the  not 
surprising  want  of  originality  of  the  Essay  considered,  scarcely  t/> 
l>e  endorsed.  In  the  opening  pages  of  the  same  volume  of  Miscellanies 
appeared  the  Pastorals  of  Ambn^se  Philips,  those  of  Pope  concluding  it. 
This  proved  to  be  the  be;;iiining  of  a  quarrel  little  creditable  to  the 
candour  of  Pope.  At  first  (in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Crnniwell,  October, 
1710),  he  had  assented  to  the  praise  of  Philips  in  the  Tatler — that  "we 
had  no  bettor  Eclogues  in  our  language"; — but,  when  the  repeated 
eulogies  of  his  rival  appeared  in  the  Guardian  (xxu.,  xxiii.,  xxx.,  xxxii., 
in  the  last  of  which  Philips  is  exalted  to  the  fourth  place  among  idyllic 
poets,  and  next  to  Spenser),  written  probably  by  Tickell,  his  own  poem 
being  but  slightly  noticed,  his  jealousy  declared  itself.  He  sent  a  paper 
to  that  lately  started  periodical  (which  Steele,  with  whom  he  had  not  yet 
quarrelled,  edited)  in  which, under  disguise  of  admiration  of  Philips  and 
depreciation  of  himself,  with  remarkable  skill  and  iugenuity,  he  pro- 
duced, or  attempted  to  produce,  in  his  readers  an  entirely  oppoHile 
feeling.  So  adroitly  did  he  manage  his  language  as  even  to  deceive  his 
editor. 

"As  simplicity,"  he  writes,  "is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Pastoral,  Virgil  has  been  thouglit  guilty  of  too  courtly  a  style.     His 
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language  is  perfectly  pure,  and  he  often  forgets  he  is  among  peasants. 
I  have  frequently  wondered  that,  since  he  was  so  conversant  with  the 
writings  of  Enniusyhe  had  not  imitated  the  rusticity  of  the  Doric  as  well 
by  the  help  of  the  old  obsolete  Roman  language  as  Philips  has  by  the 
antiquated  English.  For  example,  might  he  not  have  said  ^uoi  instead  of 
eui ;  quoijum  for  eujum  ;  volt  for  vult,&,c.;  as  well  as  our  modern  has 
welladay  for  alas  ;  whilome  for  old  ;  make  mock  for  deride  ;  and  witless 
younglings  for  simple  lambs,  &c. ;  by  which  means  he  had  attained  as 
much  of  the  air  of  Theocritus,  as  Philips  has  of  Spenser.  Mr.  Pope  has 
fallen  into  the  same  error  with  Virgil.  His  clowns  do  not  converse  in 
all  the  simplicity  proper  to  the  country.  His  names  are  borrowed  from 
Theocritus  and  Virgil,  which  are  improper  to  the  scene  of  his  Pastorals, 
He  introduces  Daphnis,  Alexis,  and  Thyrsis  on  British  plains,  as  Virgil 
liad  done  before  him  on  the  Mantuan.  Whereas  Philips,  who  has  the 
strictest  regard  to  propriety,  makes  choice  of  names  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  more  agreeable  to  a  reader  of  delicacy — such  as  Hohhinol, 
Lobhin,  Caddy,  and  Colin  Clout,  .  ,  . 

*'  But,"  he  proceeds,  "  the  better  to  discover  the  merits  of  our  two  con- 
temporary Pastoral  writers,  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a  parallel  of 
them,  by  setting  several  of  their  particular  thoughts  in  the  same  light, 
whereby  it  will  be  obvious  how  much  Philips  has  the  advantage.  With 
what  simplicity  he  introduces  two  shepherds  singing  alternately  :— 

Hohb,    Come,  Rosalind,  O  come,  for  withoot  thee 

What  pleasure  can  the  conntry  have  for  meT 
Come,  Rosalind,  0  come.  My  brindled  kine, 
My  snowy  sheep,  my  farm,  and  all  is  thine. 

Lanq.    Come  RoeaUad,  O  come.    Here  sLady  bowers, 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  and  here  springing  flowers. 
Come,  Rosalind  ;  here  ever  let  ns  stay, 
*      And  sweetly  waste  onr  live-long  time  away. 

Our  other  Pastoral  writer,  in  expressing  the  same  thought,  deviates 
into  downright  poetry  :— 

Slreph.    In  Spring  the  fields,  in  Autumn  hills  I  love. 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove, 
Bat  Delia  always.     Forced  from  Delia's  sight, 
Nor  plains  at  morn,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 

Daph.     Sylvia's  like  Antnmn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 
E'en  Spring  displeasos,  when  she  shioes  not  here  : 
But  blest  with  her,  't.s  Spring  thoughout  the  year." 
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To  further  provoke  the  ridicule  of  his  fashionable  readers  for  the 
rustic  idyll,  the  essayist  ironically  introduces  specimens  from  a  pretended 
Somersetshire  ballad,  which  would,  perhaps,  have  delighted  the  old  poet  of 
the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale — the  Dorsetshire  Philips,  or  rather  Barnes, 
of  the  thirteenth  century: — ^**But  the  most  beautiful  example  of  this 
kind  that  I  ever  met  with  is  a  very  valuable  piece,  which  I  chanced  to 
find  among  some  old  manuscripts,  entitled  A  Pastoral  Ballad ;  which  I 
think,  for  its  nature  and  simplicity,  may  (notwithstanding  the  modesty 
of  the  title)  be  allowed  a  perfect  Pastoral.  It  is  composed  in  the 
Somersetshire  dialect,  and  the  names  such  as  are  proper  to  the  country 
people.  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  farther  beauty  of  this  Pastoral,  the 
words  Nymph,  Dryad,  Naiad,  Faun,  Cupid,  or  Satyr,  are  not  onco 
mentioned  through  the  whole.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  inserting 
some  few  lines  of  this  excellent  piece."  ^ 

Byron,  the  most  distinguished  eulogist  of  Pope,  while  deeming  it  vain 
to  attempt  "  to  match  the  youthful  eclogues  of  our  Pope,"  perhaps  fairly 
characterises  the  styles  of  the  two  Pastorals  ;— 

"  Yot  his  and  Philip's  faults  of  different  kind^ 
For  Art  too  rude,  for  Nature  too  refined — 
Instraot  how  hard  the  medium  'tis  to  hit 
*Twixt  too  much  polish  and  too  coarse  a  wit.*' 

Pope  was  sure  of  the  suffrages  of  almost  all  the  critics  of  his  own 
time  at  least ;  but,  correctness  and  conventionalism  apart,  the  superior 
])ropriety  and  naturalness,  if  less  elegance,  in  manners  and  language  of 
tlie  associate  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and,  still  more,  of  the  Somerset 
Eclogue  will,  perhaps,  be  allowed  by  most  readers  of  the  present  day. 

1  Pope  ffoeson  to  qaote  from  the  extemporised  idyllf  flrBt  explaining  thai  "  Cicily  breaks 
thus  into  the  lubjeci,  as  she  is  going  a-milking  : — 

Cicily.    Rager,  go  vetch  tha  Kee,  or  else  the  Znn  t 

Will  qnite  bego  bevore  c'have  half  adon. 

Roger,    Thon  shonldst  not  ax  me  tweece,  bnv  I've  a  be 
To  dreave  oar  ball  to  ball  the  parson's  kee. 

*'  It  is  to  be  ol>served  that  this  whole  dialogue  is  formed  npon  the  paitsion  of  jealousy  i 
and  his  monrioning  the  parson's  kine  naturally  revives  the  jealousy  of  the  Shepherdess 
Cicily,  which  8he  expresses  as  follows  :— 

Cicily.    Ah,  Rager,  Rager,  ches  was  sore  avaid 

When  in  yond  viold  yon  kissed  the  parson's  maid  | 

Is  thi8  the  love  that  once  to  me  you  zod. 

When  from  the  wake  thou  broughtst  me  ginger  bread  f 
Bogtr.    Cicily,  thou  charg'st  me  falite.    I'll  zwear  to  thee, 

The  parson's  maid  is  Btill  a  maid  for  me. 

•*  In  which  answer  of  hin  are  expressed  at  once  that  spirit  of  religion,  and  that  innocence 
of  the  Golden  Age,  so  necesKHry  to  be  obnerved  by  all  writers  of  PmiomL**  (Guardinu, 
AL.)    The  irony  wa^  continued  by  Ciay,  in  his  Shepherd's  Week. 
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At  the  outset  of  his  paper  Pope  had  represented  himself  as  a  writer 
'^  whose  character  it  is,  that  he  takes  the  greatest  care  of  his  works 
before  they  are  published,  and  has  the  least  concern  for  them  after- 
wards." Bead  in  the  light  of  recent  researches,  this  character  of  him- 
self, as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  it  is  concerned,  may  seem  to  be  written 
in  the  same  spirit  of  irony  with  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
principal  contribution  appeared,  in  Tonson's  Miscellany,  an  imitation  of 
Chaucer's  January  and  May,  and  a  (verse)  translation  of  an  episode  in 
the  Iliad  (xii,  xvi).  All  earlier  efforts  he  eclipsed  in  the  Essay  on 
Criticism,  published  anonymously  in  1711,  but  written  (as  generally 
accepted)  in  his  twentieth  year.  As  a  production  of  early  and  original 
genius  it  is  surpassed  by  Milton's  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,  and,  much 
more,  by  Shelley's  Queen  Mah ;  in  brilliancy  and  wit  by  Byron's 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ;  but  its  generally  acute,  if  not 
very  profound  criticism,  superior,  though  not  by  any  means  perfect, 
versification,  and,  still  more,  its  promise  of  future  excellence,  have 
received  the  admiration,  sometimes  extravagant,  of  most  of  his  critics. 

Its  most  conspicuous  fault  is  the  large  number  of  defective  rhymes, 
which  is  the  more  surprising  that,  above  all  poets,  he  has  exercised 
the  labor  lim>as.  He  took  for  his  models  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace, 
and  L*Art  Po4tique  of  Boileau,  deriving  some  hints  from  the  now  almost 
forgotten  verse-essays  of  Roscommon  and  Mulgrave.  Leading  off  with 
the  principle  that,  "  It  is  as  great  a  fault  to  judge  ill  as  to  write  ill,  and 
a  more  dangerous  one  to  the  public,"  and  with  the  postulates  that,  **  a 
true  taste  is  as  rare  to  be  found  as  a  true  genius,"  that  '*  most  men  are 
born  witli  some  taste,  but  are  spoiled  by  false  education,"  it  proceeds 
to  consider  the  causes  hindering  a  true  judgment.  Prejudices  and  par- 
tisanship, so   generally  prevalent,  he  thus  exposes:— 

*<  Some  foreign  writers,  some  oar  own  despiso, 

'J  he  Ancients  only  or  the  Modems  prize. 

Thus  Wit,  like  Faith,  by  each  man  is  applied 

To  one  small  sect,  and  all  are  damned  beside. 

Meanly  they  seek  the  blossing  to  confine, 

And  force  the  Sun  but  on  a  part  to  shine. 
*  ♦  *  «  »  ^ 

Regard  not,  then,  if  Wit  be  now  or  old, 

But  blame  the  False,  and  value  still  the  True.*' 

In  a  well-known  passage    (like  a   still  more   famous    critic,  in    his 
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equally  celebrated  and  still  bolder  verse^)  he  seemff  to  challenge,  but, 
unlike  his  great  contemporary,  he  had  not  equally  to  fear,  the  hostility 
ot  a  powerful  Order  :— 

**  Leamicg  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew, 
And  Arts  still  followed  where  her  Eu^les  flew. 
From  the  same  foes,  at  last,  both  felt  their  doom, 
And  the  same  Age  saw  Learniug  fall  aad  Rome.* 
With  Tyranny  then  Superstition  joined, 
As  that  the  Body,  this  enslaved  the  Mind. 
Much  was  believed,  bnt  little  understood ; 
And  to  be  dull  was  coostraed  to  be  good. 
A  second  delnge  Learning  thus  o'er-ruo. 
And  the  Monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun  I 
At  length  Erasmus,  that  (rreat  injured  name, 
(The  Glory  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  Shame !) 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  Age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  off  the  Stage.'' 

One  life-long  enemy,  among  the  Zoiluses  of  the  day,  he  provoked  and 
inuuortalised  by  his  satire.  Dennis,  a  writer  of  turgid  plays,  and  of 
ferocious  but  not  always  wholly  unjust  critiques,  three  years  before  had 
brought  out  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Appius  and  Virginia;  and  Pope, 
in  two  or  three  sarcastic  lines,  took  upon  himself  to  revenge  the  sufferings 
of  former  victims  of  "Sir  Tremendous"  (as  ho  styles  him  in  a  later 
production),  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  tyrant  of  his  own  drama. 
The  enraged  critic  retaliated  in  a  strongly  vituperative  pamphlet,  not 
without  an  occasionally  successful  hit ;  and  thus  began  a  war  d  ou^ranc^, 
lu  end  only  with  the  death  of  a  principal  hero  of  the  first  Dunciad,  in 
1734.  Addison's  laudatory  notice  in  the  Spectator,  who  pronounced  the 
Kssay  to  be  "a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,"  more  than  sufficiently  com- 
pensated the  young  poet  for  the  censure  of  his  hostile  critic.  Later,  as 
well  as  contemporary,  writers  of  authority  have  lavished  praises  upon 
ii,  which  now  appear  a  little  hyperbolical.  Johnson  pronounces  it 
•'  a  work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of 
distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge,  both 

1  In  the  Tragedy  of  (Edipe  .•— 

••  JVn#  pritreit  »«  Mont  pn$  ee  qv^nn  vain  pettpte  pen»e: 
Xotre  credulitefuit  tuute  letir  Dciena;." 

*  In  Poim'ii,  as  in  SliakBpeare'i)  day,  Rome  had  the  same  pronunciation  as  the  word  with 
wtiich  ii  licrc  rbynioa.  In  the  following  cunplet,  what  has  now  becume  a  vulgarism  was 
alfH>  ill  ihe  Qtai  hulf  uf  tbo  last  century,  appurciitly,  the  fashionuLle  pronunciation.  Many 
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of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  maturest 
age  and  longest  experience/'  and,  in  another  place,  he  repeats  his  eulogy 
in  still  stronger  terms  :  "  If  he  had  written  nothing  else,"  he  holds,  "  it 
would  have  placed  him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  firat  poets,  as  ho 
exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify  didactic 
composition. — selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  anangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression.**  ^ 
Among  admiring  recent  critics,  Sainte-Beuve,  disputing  Taine's 
rather  depreciatory  judgment  (Hist,  de  la  Lit.  Anglaise)  on  the  general 
character  of  Pope  and  his  poetic  style,  thinks  the  poem  **  well  worth  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (which  is  called  the  Art  of  Poetry)  of  Horace,  and 
that  of  Boileau.'*  « 

Windsor  Forest  and  the  MessiaJi,  both  of  which  poems  Pope  ranked 
among  his  Pastorals,  came  out  about  tbe  same  time,  the  latter  in  the 
Spectator  (May  14,  1712);  and  Steele,  the  editor,  who  seems  to  have 
undortaken  to  revise  it,  wrote  to  the  author  in  terms  of  high  eulogy^ 
complimenting  him  on  his  having  **  preserved  the  sublime,  heavenly 
spirit,  throughout  the  whole,"  and  declaring  it  to  be  **  better  than  the 
Pollio,**  Arf  is  well-known,  the  Messiah  derived  its  inspiration  from 
that  Eclogue  of  the  Roman  poet,  and  from  the  sublimes t  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  in  their  magnificent  prophecies  of  a  Golden  Age  of  Innocence 
to  be.  By  most  of  the  critics  of  Pope  it  has  been  almost  unreservedly 
praised  for  its  sublimity  of  idea,  beauty  of  expression,  and  faithful- 
similar  instances  might  be  cited  from  Pope,  and  other  poets,  of  the  troth  of  the  obserra. 
tion  of  tho  Roman  critic,  upon  the  eqaal  force  and  fickleness  of  fashion  in  orthoepy:— 
Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  Inquendi. — Ars  Poet. 

1  Life  of  Pope.  En  revanche,  the  Corvpheeas  of  English  criticism  of  the  last  Age,  it  maj 
here  be  added,  severely  attacks  the  philosophy,  though  not  the  poetry,  of  the  yet  more 
famous  essay — the  Essaf/  on  Man.  In  the  matter  of  the  Esmy  on  Criticism,  Dennis,  omon'^ 
other  charges,  after  complaining  of  having  been  "  attacked  withont  any  sort  of  provoca. 
tion  on  his  side,  and  attacked  in  bis  person  instead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  wan 
wholly  a  stranger  to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by 
fortune  "  and  "  in  a  clandestine  mannar,  with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumny.  .  .  by 
a  little  affected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  mouth,  at  the  same  time,  but  truth, 
candour,  friendship,  good.nature,  humanity  and  magnanimity,"  objects  that,  *'  his 
calnminator,  while  he  pretends  to  give  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic  slave  to  authority 
und  opinion."  Among  other  choice  comparisons,  in  his  critiqiu,  we  find  the  following  :— 
"Inquire  between  Sunning.hill  and  Oakingham.  for  a  young,  short,  aquat,  gentleman, 
the  very  byw  of  the  God  of  Love  ;  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author  to  make 
reflections.  He  may  extol  the  Ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he 
was  born  a  Modem,  for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father,  consequently, 
liad  by  law  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his  life  would  have  been  no  longer  than  that 
of  one  of  his  poems— the  life  of  half  a  day." 

a  Causeries  de  Lundi.  In  France  it  was  soon  in  high  repute.  Anthony  Hamilton,  of 
Mimoircs  du  Comtt  de  Orammmit  celebrity,  translated  it  into  French,  but,  for  K>me  reason, 
did  not  publish  his  version.    Two  French  translations  appeared  not  long  aflerwurda. 
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ness  to  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  Wordsworth  first  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  justness  of  these  panegyrics,  and  objected  to  the  affectation 
of  certain  of  the  epithets.  But,  upon  the  whole,  most  readers  will, 
probably,  approve  the  awards,  in  the  present  instance,  of  Johnson,  Warton, 
and  Bowles.  In  the  same  year  came  out  in  Lintot's  Miscellany  (who 
had  taken  the  idea  of  the  periodical  from  Tonson)  the  First  Book  of  the 
Tkebaidf  the  Fable  of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona  and  of  Dryope  from  the 
Meiamorp7i08€8,  and  tlie  Sappho  to  Phaon  from  the  Epistles  of  the 
Heroines,  of  Ovid.  A  more  celebrated  contribution  was  the  first  edition 
of  his  Bape  of  the  Lock,  without  his  name.  Windsor  Forest,  some- 
times included  in  the  Pastorals,  but  not  published  till  1713,  modelled 
upon  Denham's  Cooper*s  Bill  (1642),  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the 
earliest  attempts,  in  more  modern  English  poetry,  to  give  some  place  to 
the  celebration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  landscape ;  nor  is  it  without 
something  of  the  same  spirit  which,  fifteen  years  later,  inspired  the 
author  of  the  Seasons.  Picturing  the  utterly  barbarous  Ages  of  forest 
laws  and  other  ferocious  tyrannies,  when  the  country  became— 

*<  To  savage  beasts  and  savage  laws  a  prey, 
And  Kings  more  fnrions  and  severe  than  they. 
Who  claimed  the  skies,  dispeopled  air  and  floods— 
The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods," 

the  poet  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  (comparative)  peacefulness  and 
cultivation,  in  his  own  time,  of  the  scenes  lying  before  him  :  the  partial- 
ness  of  the  civilisation  of  the  modern  Age  being  visible  to  his  eyes  in 
such  relics  of  barbarism  as  the  **  Sports  "  of  the  neighbouring  squires 
and  their  followers,  where : 

*«  Beasts,  urged  by  them,  their  fellow-beasts  parsoe. 
And  learn  of  men  each  other  to  undo." 

That  Windsor  Forest  lies  open  to  the  objection  of  a  certain  artificiality 
of  sentiment  and  expression  in  landscape  description,  and  to  point  out 
its  inferiority,  in  this  respect,  to  the  manner  of  Thomson  and,  still  more, 
of  Oowper,  is  obvious ;  but  to  expect  a  taste  and  inspiration  scarcely 
known  to  Pope!s  time,  and  foreign  to  his  mental  constitution  and  training 
is,  perhaps,  equally  useless  and  unreasonable. 

Next  came  from  the  same  publisher,  Lintot,  his  Ode  for  Music  on  St, 
Cecilia's  Day  ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  inserted  in  the  Guardian  his 
Prologue  to  Addison's  Cato,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  various  subjects.' 

i  A'o».  iv.,  xi.,  xl.,  Ixi.,  Ixxvlii.,  xcl.,  xcii.,  clxxill. 
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Of  these  none  does  bo  much  credit  to  him  as  the  admirable  Essay  upon 
some  of  tlie  various  atrocities-^in  particular,  the  atrocities  of  the 
Slaughter-House— of  which  the  subject  species  have  always  been  the 
victims.  In  Pope's  day,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  not  even  the 
slender  provisions  of  Law,  which  now  partially  protect  them,  interposed 
any  sort  of  barrier  against  the  various  selfishness  and  brutality  of  their 
tyrants.  After  quoting  Montaigne,  and  pointing  out  the  early  and  fatal 
initiation  of  children  in  cruelty,  the  Essayist  goes  on  to  denounce  (as  far 
as  he  could  venture  to  do  so),  the  selfishness  and  barbarism  of  Hunting  : 
"  When  we  grow  to  men,  we  have  another  succession  of  sanguinary 
sports,  in  particular.  Hunting.  I  dare  not  attack  a  diversion  [ho 
cautiously  adds]  which  has  such  authority  and  custom  to  support  it ; 
but  must  have  leave  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  agitation  of  that  exercise, 
with  the  example  and  number  of  the  chasers,  not  a  little  contributes  to 
resist  those  checks  which  compassion  would  naturally  suggest  in 
behalf  of  the  animal  pursued.  Nor  shall  I  say  with  M.  Fleury  that  this 
sport  is  a  remain  of  the  Gothic  barbarity ;  but  I  must  animadvert  upon 
a  certain  custom  yet  in  use  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  be  derived 
from  the  Goths,  or  even  the  Scythians.  I  mean  that  savage  compliment 
our  huntsmen  pass  upon  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  present  at  the  death 
of  a  Stag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in  their  hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a 
helpless,  trembling,  and  weeping  creature : 

Quettuque  crue^dus  atque iwploianii  limilisA 

Who  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  ap,  and  from  her  bntoher  begs  her  life. 

**But  if  our  Sports  are  destructive,  our  Olutiony  is  more  so,  and  in 
a  more  inhuman  manner.  Lobsters  roasted  alive.  Pigs  whipt  to  death, 
Fowls  sewed  up  [and  he  might  have  added,  among  other  culinary  atro- 
cities. Calves  bled  slowly  to  death],  are  testimonies  of  our  outrageous 
luxury.  Those,  who  (as  Seneca  expresses  it)  divide  their  lives  betwixt  an 
anxious  conscience  and  a  nauseated  stomach,  have  a  just  reward  of  their 
gluttony  in  the  diseases  it  brings  with  it.  For  human  savages,  like  other 
wild  beasts,  find  snares  and  poison  in  the  provisions  of  life,  and  are 
allured  by  their  appetite  to  their  destruction.  I  know  nothing  moro 
shocking  or  horrid  than  the  prospect  of  one  of  their  kitchens  covered 
with  blood,  and  filled  with  the  cries  of  creatures  expiring  in  tortures. 
It  gives  one  an  image  of  a  giant's  den  in  a  romance,  bestrewed  with  the 

1  See  the  Story  of  Silvia  and  hor  mardered  Fawn^  one  of  the  most  charming  episodes  in 
the  wliule  uf  the  yEaeit, 
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scattered  heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those  who  were  slain  by  his 
cruelty.  The  excellent  Plutarch  (who  has  more  strokes  of  good  nature  in 
his  writings  than  I  remember  in  any  author)  cites  a  saying  of  Cato  to  this 
effect— that  His  no  easy  task  to  preach  to  the  belly  which  has  no  ears. 
*  Yet  if/  says  he,  *  we  are  ashamed  to  be  so  out  of  fashion  as  not  to 
offend,  let  us,  at  least,  offend  with  some  discretion  and  measure.  If  we 
kill  an  animal  for  our  provision,  let  us  do  it  with  the  meltings  of  com- 
passion, and  without  tormenting  it.  Let  us  co^isider  that  His,  in  its  own 
nature,  cruelty  to  put  a  living  creature  to  death— -we,  at  least,  destroy  a 
soul  that  has  sense  and  perception.'  In  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor  he 
takes  occasion,  from  the  severe  disposition  of  that  man,  to  discourse  in 
this  manner :— '  It  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  happiness  to  mankind  that 
our  Humanity  has  a  wider  sphere  to  exert  itself  in  than  bare  justice 
[i.e.f  of  mere  legal  obligation].  It  is  no  more  than  the  obligation  of  our 
very  birth  to  practice  equity  to  our  own  kind ;  but  humanity  may  be 
extended  through  the  whole  order  of  Beings,  even  to  the  meanest.  It  is 
certainly  the  part  of  a  well-natured  man  to  take  care  of  his  horses  and 
dogs,  not  only  in  expectation  of  their  labour,  while  they  are  foals  and 
whelps,  but  even  when  their  old  age  has  made  them  incapable  of  all  service. 
History  tells  us  of  a  wise  and  polite  nation  that  rejected  a  person  of  the 
first  quality,  who  stood  for  a  judiciary  office,  only  because  he  had  been 
observed,  in  his  youth,  to  take  pleasure  in  tearing  and  murdering  of 
birds ;  and  of  another  that  expelled  a  man  out  of  the  Senate  for  dashing 
n  bird  against  the  ground  who  had  taken  shelter  in  his  bosom.'  ^  Every 
one  knows  how  remarkable  the  Turks  are  for  their  humanity  in  this 
kind.  I  remember  an  Arabian  author,  who  has  written  a  Treatise  to 
shew  how  far  a  man  supposed  to  have  subsisted  on  a  desert  island, 
without  any  instruction,  or  so  much  as  the  sight  of  any  other  man,  may 
by  the  pure  light  of  nature  attain  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and 
virtue.  The  first  act  of  virtue  he  thinks  a  self-taught  philosopher  would, 
of  course,  fall  into  is,  to  relieve  and  assist  all  the  animals  about  him  in 
their  wants  and  distresses."'    One  who  could  write  thus  strongly  and 

1  Plutarch's  Etnay  on  FUiluEating.  Probably  the  tranBlation  is  that  of  the  Tersioi]  of  the 
Morah  made  in  1684.94  "by  several  hands,  based  on  Holland's.  It  is  not  a  very  aocarato 
or  faithfal  one.  Platarch's  £9$ay  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  prodociions  of  Greek  or 
Latin  Antiquity,  little  known  or  noticed  though  it  be),  has  been  quoted,  in  part,  by  two 
of  the  m(»Bt  eloquent  writers  in  all  Literature — ^Rousseau  (in  the  EmiU)  and  Shelley  (in  hia 
liote  to  Queen  Mab). 

3  The  Ouardian,  1x1.,  May  21, 1713.  This  paper  deserves  the  more  remark  and  the  grr^atec 
praiB<*  that  it  stands  almost  alone  in  the  periodical  litt^rature  of  the  day.  A  protest  against 
the  prevalent  savagery  of  bull.baiting  and  cock-fighting  by  Steele  in  the  I'atUr  (Feb., 
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feelingly  on  behalf  of  the  most  helpless,  and  least  considered,  of  his 
feilow-boings,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  to  have  been  without  real 
virtues  or  rea>  feeling,  whatever  his  regretable  weaknesses  in  other 
respects. 

Pope  had  now  acliieved  a  distinguished  place  among  the  writers  of 
his  time.  The  most  prominent  personages  of  both  parties,  in  politics, 
literature,  and  society,  hastened  to  express  for  him  their  admiration  and 
their  friendship — Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Halifax,  Somcrs,  Bolingbroke, 
Farley,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  and  lesser  celebrities,  such  as  Gay,  Pamell, 
and  Garth.  To  Swift  he  first  became  known  when  the  former  returned  to 
England,  after  three  months'  possession  of  his  Deanery,  to  mediate 
between  the  rival  Tory  chiefs ;  their  correspondence  began,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year  (1713),  with  the  ironical,  but  friendly,  letter  of  Swift, 
inviting  the  poet  to  change  his  religion,  and  offering  him  a  bribe  of 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  equally  ironical  reply  of  Pope.  He  had  then 
commenced  to  canvass  for  subscriptions  for  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

"  I  believe,"  he  rejoins,  **  it  will  be  better  worth  my  while  to  propose 

a  change  of  my  faith  by  subscription  than  a  translation  of  Homer 

I  am  afraid  there  is  no  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  good  Christian ;  and  I 
am  very  much  straitened  between  the  two,  while  the  Whigs  seem 
willing  to  contribute  as  much  to  continue  me  the  one  as  you  would  to 
make  me  the  other.  But,if  you  can  move  every  man  in  the  Government, 
who  has  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  subscribe  as  much  as  your- 
self, I  shall  become  a  convert,  as  most  men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to 
my  interest.  I  know  they  have  the  truth  of  religion  so  much  at  heart,  that 
they  would  certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  subject  translated  from 
Popery  to  the  Church  of  England  than  twenty  heathenish  authors  out  of 
any  unknown  tongue  into  ours.  I  therefore  commissfon  you,  Mr.  Dean, 
with  full  authority,  to  transact  this  afifuir  in  ray  name."  The  correspon- 
dence, thus  begun  between  the  two  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of 
their  day,  ended  only  with  the  virtual  death  of  Swift  in  1739.  With  Addison 
and  Steele  his  acquaintance  originated  in  the  publication  of  the  Essay 

1739;  excepted,  poarcelj  any  eameBt  denanoiation  of  cmelty  to  the  lower  animals  appears 
In  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  antil  aboat  the  middle  of  the  centnry.  when  an  admirable 
paper  was  inserted  in  the  World  (Aug..  1756),  which  has  been  attributed  to  Lord  Chester, 
field,  inveighing  against  the  atmcities  of  butchering.  A  few  years  later  Hawkeswnrth, 
in  his  Adventurer  raised  an  almost  solitary  voice  against  the  cruelties  of  **  Sport."  and 
Johnson,  in  the  RambUtt  had,  somewhat  earlier,  stigmatised  the  cold-blooded  barbarity  of 
the  physiological  torture  dens.  These  appear  to  be  almost  the  only  protests  on  behalf  of 
the  unprotected  non-human  species,  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  centur3^  Among 
the  poets.  Thomson  has  deserved  the  honour  of  being  iho  first  earn^tly  to  insist  upon 
thisall.important,  but  neglected  department  of  Ethius. 
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on  Criticism,  In  a  letter,  in  most  of  the  editions  of  his  Correspondence, 
addressed  to  Addison,  but  actually  written  to  Steele  (under  date  Dec. 
30,  1711),  he  excuses  himself  for  delay  in  acknowIedging*th6  encomiums 
of  Addison  (in  the  Spectator)  by  saying  that  the  ''honest  country 
gentlemen,"  with  whom  he  was  celebrating  Christmas,  having"  no  relisli 
for  polite  writing,"  did  not  take  in  that  tri-weekly  paper,  and  proceeds 
to  express  his  gratification  at  finding  himself  "  commended  by  a  person 
whom  all  the  world  commends.  Yet  I  am  not  the  more  obliged  to  you 
[he  supposed  Steele  to  be  the  writer  of  the  critique]  for  that  than  for 
your  candour  and  frankness  in  acquainting  me  with  the  error  I  have 
been  guilty  of,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  my  brother  moderns."  He 
promises,  if  his  poem  reach  a  second  edition,  to  correct  this  fault. 
The  contribution  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Spectator,  in  the  spring  of 
the  next  year,  and  his  papers  in  the  Guardian  brought  him  still  moro 
into  acquaintance  with  the  great  Whig  essayists.  His  Prologue  to 
Cato,  the  tj'pical 

"  Brave  man  strnggling  in  the  Btorms  of  Fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  State," 

added  to  the  obligation  of  Addison.  It  happened,  however,  that  the 
irrepressible  Dennis  had  published  a  minute  and  severe  examination  of 
that  celebrated  but  somewhat  too  "  classical "  tragedy,  in  which,  as 
Johnson  admits,  the  critic  had  exposed  some  real  faults.  ^  Pope,  eager  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  another  attack  upon  his  antagonist,  and  not 
displeased,  perhaps,  to  take  part  in  so  public  a  controversy,  sent  to  the 
press,  without  his  name,  a  vehement  satire  upon  Dennis.  It  bore  tho 
sensational  title  of  the  Narrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norris  on  the  Frenzy 
of  J,  D, — Norris  being  the  name  of  a  popular  apothecary  or  doctor,  who 
pretended  to  the  discovery  of  a  short  and  sure  method  of  curing  tho 
insane— in  the  manner  of  Swift's  Predictions,  Addison,  conscious, 
perhaps,  that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  severe  criticism,  and,  at  all 
events,  not  much  pleased  to  be  championed  in  so  violent  a  way,  did  not 

1  HIb  remarks  apon  the  inoonsistenoies  of  some  of  the  dramati$  ftersona  have  much  more 
reason  than  his  caidlnal  otjeotion  of  the  violation  of  **  poetio  justice."  Johnson  has 
Justly  exposed  the  hollowness  of  this  form  of  the  popular  optimism  .— '*  Whatever  plea, 
sure  there  may  be  in  seeing  crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet  since  wickedness 
often  prospers  in  real  life,  the  poet  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the  Stage. 
For  if  poetry  has  an  imitation  of  reality,  how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world 
in  iu  true  form?  The  Btag^  may  sometimes  gratify  our  wishes t  but  if  it  be  truly  the 
m*rror  of  life,  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what  we  are  to  expect.*'— /<(/^s  of  Addi$on, 
Tm  finest  verse  of  the  Prologue  is  the  epigram  on  the  character  of  the  typical  despot  t— 

*'  Ignobly  vain,  and  impotentlj'  great. 
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welcome  the  pamphlet  with  all  the  enthusiasm  its  author  expected.  He 
intimated,  in  fact,  to  the  publisher,  Lintot,  through  Steele,  his  disap- 
proval. Upon  this  Pope  addresRod  what  purports  to  be  an  original 
letter  to  Addison — the  first  of  the  two  or  three  letters  which  appear  in 
the  Correspondence  of  Pope,  as  written  to  Addison,  but  which  have 
marks  of  later  composition — assuring  him  that  ''it  was  never  in  my 
thoughts  to  offer  you  my  poor  pen  in  any  direct  reply  to  such  a 
scoundrel  (who,  like  Hudibras,  needs  fear  no  blows  but  such  as  bruise) 
but  only  in  some  little  raillery.'*  * 

Another  difference  served  to  create  a  coldness  of  feeling  between  the 
two,  the  masked  attack  on  Philips  (a  friend  of  Addison)  in  the  Guardian, 
already  noticed.  But  the  chief  casus  belli  occurred  two  years  later,  in 
the  preference  given  by  Addison  to  his  friend  TickelTs  version  of  the 
lust  book  of  the  Iliad  :  for  which  Pope  afterwards  revenged  himself  by 
his  famous  allusion  to  ''  Atticus,"  in  the  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  (1735)  ; 
but  which  first  appeared,  in  a  rather  different  shape,  so  early  as  1723, 
where  Addison  figures  under  his  proper  name :— 

**  Should  Buoh  a  oue,  resolved  to  reign  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  jealous,  yet  with  scorn fal  eyes, 
Hate  him  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise. 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend, 
A  timorous  foe  and  a  saspicious  friend  • 
Fearing  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged  : 
Willing  to  woand,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  the  faalt^  and  hesitate  dislike — 
Who,  when  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest. 
Approves  of  both,  but  likes  the  worse  the  best-* 
Like  Cato,  g^ve  his  little  Senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applaase. 


1  The  original  and  published  letters,  ilightly  difTerlng.  have  been  printed,  at  length,  in 
the  Atkmaum  (July  8. 1864).  Besides  Internal  evidence,  proving  the  letters,  in  the  firsts 
Instance,  to  have  been  written  to  his  friend,  Caryll ;  the  fact  that  only  one  letter  (of 
earlier  date,  in  reference  to  the  Baaa^  on  Oriticitm)  of  Pope  was  foaud  among  the  papers  of 
Addison— that  letter  itself»  too,  apparently  intended  for  Steele—forces  the  conviction  that 
(his  Addisonian  Correspondence  is  not  anthentio.  SeeCarmthers'  Li/c  o/  Pope,  and  Bl win's 
Introduction  to  the  Work$  qf  Pope, 
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While  Wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise^ 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  i-^ 
Who  wonld  not  smile,  if  soch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh,  if  Addison  were  he  P  "  ^ 

A  quarrel  with  Addison,  at  this  period,  almost  necessarily  involyed 
one  with  his  chief  colleagues  ;  and  the  Pope  and  Steele  correspondence  is 
fts  brief,  as  well  as  uncertain,  as  the  Addisonian.  Friendship  with  Swift 
brought  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  of  the  intimate  associates  of 
Swift,  their  acknowledged  chief, — of  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Prior,  Pamell, 
and  the  flattering  notice  of  the  leading  Tory  politicians,  Bolingbroke, 
Harley,  and  the  rest.  Partly  owing  to  his  quarrel  with  the  great  Whig 
writers,  partly,  and  principally  perhaps,  influenced  by  his  surround- 
ings, he  now,  for  the  most  part,  associated  himself  to  that  party  without, 
liowever,  mixing,  like  Swift,  in  the  fierce  political  and  party  strife  to 
which,  by  natural  temperament,  he  little  inclined.  Until  his  literary 
celebrity.  Pope's  circle  of  friends  almost  entirely  had  consisted  of 
Catholic  families,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfleld — the  Carylls, 
Stonors,  Englefields,  Fermors,  and  Blounts.  John  Caryll,  the  principal 
correspondent  of  his  youth,  and  with  whom  he  kept  up  correspondence 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  in  1736,  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Caryll  who  had  been  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  last  Stuart  King,  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Queen,  and,  accompanying  the  fugitive  King  to 
France,  had  received  the  reward  of  the  empty  title  of  a  Stuart  peer ; 
dying  in  1711.  In  that  year  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  surprised  the 
world  of  letters  and,  as  already  noticed,  its  rather  free  allusion  to 
Superstition  and  Intolerance  had  excited  some  suspicions  of  anti-papal 
heresy.  To  allay  these  suspicions,  and  the  resentment  of  the  Catholic 
authorities,  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  take  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
philosophic  tolerance  to  his  friend,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  somewhat 

1  The  last  ooaplet  went  throagh  two  or  three  revisions—*'  smile  "  being  exchanged  for 
••  grieve,*'  and  "  langh  "  for  '*  weep."  Cato  and  his  little  Semite  is  quoted  by  Pope  from 
his  Prologue.  He  had  alrrady  given  expression  to  these  sarcasms  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Craggs,  or  rather  to  Caryll  (Jnly,  1716).  His  friend  Atterbury  (now  Bishrp  of  Rochester), 
who  had  seen  it  in  manascrlpt,  thus  writes  to  Pope,  reqaesting  a  complete  copy  of  the 
verses :— *'  Ho  small  piece  of  your  writing  has  ever  been  sought  after  so  moch.  It  has 
pleased  every  man,  without  exception,  to  whom  it  has  been  read.  Since  yon  now,  there. 
lore,  know  (adds  Dr.  Atterbary,  significantly),  where  your  real  strength  lies,  I  hope  yon  will 
not  sutfer  that  talent  to  lie  unemployed."  The  Bishop's  Christian  charity  hardly  balanced  his 
ecclesiastical,  or  rather  political,  seal.  The  insinuation  of  Pope  (or  Tonaon  according  to 
Bpeuce),  that  his  rivaPs  Defenceo/ihe  Christian  Religion  was  inspired  by  hopes  of  a  bishopric, 
upon  his  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  wo  must  suppose  to  be  only  a  cynicai 
ondit:  but  Tonscn  imparted  to  Pope  that  he  "  always  thought  him  [Addison]  a  priesf 
in  his  heart."— dpcnce's  Obecrvatioru,  Ao. 
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indifferent  zealot,  he  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  apology.  ''Nothing/'  he 
professes, ''  has  been  so  much  a  scarecrow  to  them  [their  Protestant 
enemies]  as  that  too  peremptory  and  uncharitable  assertion  of  an  utter 
impossibilty  of  salvation  to  all  but  ourselves,  invincible  ignorance 
excepted  ;  which,  indeed,  some  people  define  under  so  great  limitations, 
and  with  such  exclusions,  that  it  seems  as  if  that  word  were  rather 
invented  as  a  salvo,  or  expedient,  not  to  be  thought  too  bold  with  the 
thunderbolts  of  God  (which  are  hurled  about  so  freely  on  almost  all 
mankind  by  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics)  than  as  a  real  exception  to 
almost  universal  damnation.  For,  besides  the  small  number  of  the  truly 
faithful  in  our  Church,  we  must  again  sub-divide;  the  Jansenist  is 
damned  by  the  Jesuit,  the  Jesuit  by  the  Jansenist,  the  Scotist  by  the 
Thomist,  and  so  forth.  ...  I  hoped  a  slight  insinuation,  introduced  so 
easily  by  a  casual  similitude  only,  could  never  have  given  offence,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must  needs  have  done  good  in  a  nation  and  time, 
wherein  we  are  the  smaller  party,  and  consequently  most  misrepre- 
sented, and  most  in  need  of  vindication."  Pope's  heretical  freedom  of 
opinion  does  not  appear  to  have  called  down  upon  him  now,  or  after- 
wards, any  special  or  public  ecclesiastical  anathemas  ;  but  the  interests  of 
the  Papal  Ohurch,  in  the  last  century,  lay,  perhaps,  more  in  the  region  of 
Politics  than  in  that  of  Faith. 

His  connexion  with  Steele  and  the  Otuirdian,  also,  gave  some  offence 
to  the  Tory  party.  In  a  letter  to  Garyll  (June,  1713),  he  refers  to  this 
scandal,  and  remarks, ''  This,  I  know,  yon  will  laugh  at,  as  well  as 
myself ;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniators  and  persons  of 
soured  disposition  will  take  occasion  hence  to  bespatter  me.  I  confess 
I  scorn  narrow  souls  of  all  parties;  and,  t/I  renounce  my  reason  in 
religious  matters,  £  will  never  do  it  in  any  other  affair."  In  an  interesting 
notice  of  Cato,  sent  to  his  friend  about  the  same  time,  we  learn  that 
'*  the  town  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  the  orange- wenches  and  fruit- women  in 
the  park  offer  the  books  at  the  side  of  the  coaches,  and  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  are  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  common  hawkers."  But  of 
all  his  Catholic  friends,  most  prominent  in  the  biography  of  Pope  figure 
the  Blounts,  and  especially  the  two  ladies  of  that  family,  of  Maple- 
durham,  on  the  Thames,  not  far  from  Reading.  The  occupants  of 
Mapledurham  consisted,  upon  Pope's  first  introduction  to  them,  of  Mr. 
Lister  Blount,  his  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  Teresa  and  Martha ; 
the  elder  being  of  exactly  the  same  age  as  Pope,  the  other  two  years 
younger.    The  brother,  heir  to  the  estate,  married,  in  1715,  the  daughter 
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of  Sir  J.  Tichbome,  of  Tichbome,  in  HampRhire.  Accounts  as  to  the 
date  of  the  first  meeting  of  Pope  and  the  two  sisters  do  not  agree  ;  but 
it  happened  some  time  before  1712,  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  Their  natural  charms  of  manner  had  been  heightened  by  a 
French  education.'  In  1715,  after  the  marriage  of  their  brother,  the 
sisters,  with  their  mother,  settled  in  London,  in  Bolton  and  afterwards 
in  Welbeck  Street ;  but  they  made  frequent  visits  to  Berkshire.  Among 
their  town  acquaintance  they  numbered  Mrs.  Howard.  One  of  their 
admirers  and  correspondents  was  James  Moore  Sniythe  (a  son  of  Arthur 
Moore,  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Harley  Government),  a  Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  and,  also,  a  place-holder  under  the  Government.  Ho  figures 
as  one  of  the  less  prominent  subjects  of  the  Goddess  of  Dulness. 

Both  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount  received  the  homage  of  Pope,  and  he 
constantly  corresponded  with  either  of  them,  sometimes  addressing  his 
letters  to  them  conjointly.  To  the  younger  he  especially  paid  court,  and 
he  professed  for  her,  in  later  years,  the  greatest  ardour  of  affection. 
According  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  in  tliese  letters,  he  seems  to 
hfive  been  ambitious  of  the  reputation,  as  Mr.  Carruthers  expresses  it, 
•*  of  a  Don  Juan  in  miniature."  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he 
aiidrcRsed  very  free  expressions  of  admiration  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu 
and,  less  strongly,  to  Miss  Judith  Oowper.  Scandal,  however,  attributed 
a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  lady  of  Mapledurham ;  and,  unless 
we  interpret  very  liberally  some  parts  of  the  correspondence,  it  must  be 
admitted,  not  without  some  appearance  of  reason.  The  reports  of  an 
irregular  connexion  he  indignantly  repudiated  ;  but  that,  at  least,  a 
remarkably  strong  attachment  existed  between  them  sufficiently  appears 
from  various  proofs  ;  and  he  left  her,  at  his  death,  the  greater  part  of 
his  property.  Among  critics,  who  professed  to  believe  in  the  common 
rumour, appear  Lady  Hervey,  Warburton,  and  the  Aliens  of  Bath.  So 
persistent,  indeed,  became  the  reports  of  this  kind,  that,  in  a  letter  to 

1  A  large  plcinre  at  Maplednrham  represents  them  together,  gathering  flowers.  It  is 
QsnaDy  assigned  to  Kneller;  bnt  Mr.  Corral  hers  conjectures  it,  with  much  ronwm.to  be  the 
portrait.picture  alluded  to  by  Jervas,  in  a  letter  to  Parnell.  **  1  have  just  [17161  set  the  Inst 
hand,"  he  reports,  "  to  a  couplet ;  for  so  I  may  call  two  nymplis  in  one  piece.  They  are 
Pope's  favourites  ;  and— though  few,  you  will  guess,  have  cost  me  more  pains  than  any 
nymphs  can  be  worth — he  is  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  I  should  have  made  them 
as  beautiful  upon  canvas  as  he  has  done  upon  paper."  These  (engraved)  portraits  adorn 
the  edition  of  Pope  by  Bowles— not  as  in  the  picture,  but  separated ;  the  effect,  Mr. 
Carruthers  remarks*  being  thus  injured. — Life  of  Pope.  A  supposed  portrait  of  Martha 
Blount  appears  in  the  picture  of  Pope  by  Jervas  :  she  is  represented  reaching  a  book  from 
a  shelf.  This  picture  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery  at  South  Kensington.  Oi^ 
daaoribes  the  sisters  at "  fair.hairad  Martha,  and  Teresa  brown." 
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Caryll  (MiBB  M.  Blount's  godfather),  Dec.  25,  1725,  he  takes  much  pains  to 
discredit  the  on  dit,  and  expresses  much  indignation  against  the  scandal- 
mongers:— "Falsehood  is  folly  (says  Homer),  and  liars,  and  calumnia- 
tors, at  last,  hurt  none  but  themselves,  even  in  this  world.  In  the  next, 
'tis  charity  to  say,  God  have  mercy  on  them !  They  were  the  devil's 
vicegerents  upon  earth,  who  is  the  father  of  lies,  and  I  fear  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  children.  I've  had  an  occasion  to  make  these  reflections 
of  late  much  juster  than  from  anything  that  concerns  my  morals,  and 
(which  I  ought  to  be  as  tender  of  as  my  own)  the  good  character  of 
another  very  innocent  person ;  who,  I  am  sure,  shares  your  friendship  no 
less  than  I  do.  Ton,  too,  are  brought  into  the  story  so  falsely,  that  I 
think  it  but  just  to  appeal  against  the  injustice  to  yourself  singly,  as  a 
full  and  worthy  judge  and  evidence  too.  A  very  confident  asseveration 
has  been  made,  which  has  spread  over  the  town,  that  your  god-daughter, 
Miss  Patty,  and  I  lived  two  or  three  years  since  in  a  manner  that  was  re- 
ported to  you  as  giving  scandal  to  many;  that,  upon  your  writing  to  me  upon 
it,  I  consulted  with  her,  and  sent  you  an  excusive,  alleviating  answer ; 
but  did,  after  that,  privately,  and  of  myself,  write  to  you  a  full  confes- 
sion— how  much  I  myself  disapproved  the  way  of  life,  and  owning  the 
prejudice  done  her,  charging  it  on  herself,  and  declaring  that  I  wished 
to  break  off  what  I  acted  against  my  conscience,  &c. :  and  that  she,  being 
at  the  same  time  spoken  to  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  at  your  insti- 
gation, did  absolutely  deny  to  alter  any  part  of  her  conduct,  were  it  ever 
so  disreputable  or  exceptionable.  Upon  this  villanous  lying  tale  it  is 
further  added,  by  the  same  hand,  that  I  brought  her  acquainted  with  a 
noble  lord,  and  into  an  intimacy  with  some  others,  merely  to  get  quit  of 
her  myself.  .  .  .  God  knows  upon  what  motives  any  one  should  maligi 
a  sincere  and  virtuous  friendship.  .  .  .'" 

In  the  Blount-Pope  correspondence,  Teresa  seems  to  have  been,  at 
first,  the  most  favoured.  So  early  as  1712  he  addressed  to  her  (through 
Lintot's  Miscellany)  an  Epistle  in  the  form  of  verse,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  the  Works  of  Voiture,  the  popular  French  poet  and  letter- 
writer  of  the  preceding  century,  in  which  he  dissuades  her  from 
submission  to  conjugal  bonds,  and  reminds  her  : — 

1  Alhenaumt  Jaly.  1854,  qaoted  by  Carrathora,  wlio  prints  from  the  Maplednrham  M88. 
ft  letter  from  Mrs.  Gary  11  to  Miss  M.  Blount,  expressing  her  pleasare  at  what  she  consider! 
the  satisfactory  exculpation  of  their  mutual  friend,  and  adding :~"  I  am  so  far  convinced 
of  his  honour  and  wortli,  joined  with  his  go€)d  understanding,  that  should  all  the  peevish 
ill.will  or  passionate  malice  in  the  world  invent  all  that  lay  in  them  [t.e.  in  their  power], 
it  would  in  no  kind  ever  make  me  have  the  least  thought  of  what  1  could  wiBh  •iherwii 
as  to  your  friendship." 
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'  •  .  ^.^^^^^ 

**  Btill  in  constraint  yonr  sufferiug  Sex  remains^ 
Or  bonnd  in  formal,  or  in  real  chains^ 
Whole  years  neglected,  for  some  months  adored  : 
The  &wning  servant  tarns  a  haughty  lord. 
Ah  !  qait  not  the  free  innocence  of  life, 
For  the  dall  glory  of  a  virtnous  wife ; 
Nor  let  false  shows  or  empty  titles  please. 
Aim  not  at  joy,  but  rest  content  with  ease.** 

Again,  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  London  to  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  new  King  (in  Sept.  1714),  he  dedicates  to  her  another 
poetical  epistle,  under  the  name  of  Zephalinda.  It  wittily  pictures  the 
ennui  of  country  life  for  the  London  belle,  bored  to  death  by  country 
dulnesses,  and  drunken, sporting, squires:— 

**  As  some  fond  virgin,  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  Town  to  wholesome  country  air, 
Just  when  she  learns  to  roll  a  melting  eye. 
And  hear  a  spark,  yet  think  no  danger  nigh  t 
From  the  dear  man  unwilling  she  must  sever,  • 
Yet  takes  one  kiss  before  she  parts  for  ever ! 
Thus  from  the  world  fair  Zephalinda  flew. 
Saw  others  happy,  and  with  sighs  withdrew. 
Not  that  their  pleasures  caused  her  discontent- 
She  sighed  not  that  they  stayed,  but  that  she  went. 

**  She  went  to  plain- work,  and  to  purling  brooks, 
Old  fashioned  halls,  dull  aunts,  and  croaking  rooks  ; 
She  went  from  Opera,  Park,  Assembly,  Play, 
To  morning  walks,  and  prayers  three  hours  a  day  t 
To  pass  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea, 
To  muse,  and  spill  her  solitary  tea, 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon, 
Divert  her  eyes  with  pictures  in  the  fire. 
Hum  half  a  tune,  tell  stories  to  the  squire. 
Up  to  her  godly  garret  after  seven. 
There  starve,  and  pray,  for  that's  the  way  to  heaven.* 

Suoli  routine  was  to  be  exchanged  only  for : — 

«  Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  c^me  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack ; 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds. 
Then  gives  a  smacking  &U8«,  and  cries—'  no  words  I  * 
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Or  with  hiB  hound  comes  halloing  from  the  stahle. 
Hakes  love  with  nods,  and  koees  beneath  a  table  ; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse^ 
And  loves  yon  best  of  all  things — bnt  his  horse." 

To  Martha  BlouDt,  who  had  remained  at  home,  and  had  written,  it 
BeemSy  to  him  in  flattering  straius,  he  replies  ecstatically :— ''  Most 
divine  I  .  •  •  In  these  overflowings  of  my  heart  I  pay  you  my 
thanks  for  those  two  obliging  letters  you  favoured  me  with  of  the  18th 
and  24th  instant.  That  which  begins  with  ^  Dear  creature/  and  '  My 
charming  Mr.  Pope/  was  a  delight  to  me  beyond  all  expression.  Tou 
have,  at  last,  entirely  gained  the  conquest  over  your  fair  sister.  'Tis 
true  you  are  not  handsome,  for  you  are  a  woman,  and  think  you  are  not. 
But  this  good  humour  and  tenderness  forme  has  a  charm  that  cannot  be 
resisted.  That  face  must  needs  be  irresistible  which  was  adorned 
with  smiles,  even  when  it  could  not  see  a  coronation,  I  must  own  I 
have  long  been  shocked  at  your  sister  on  several  accounts,  but,  above 
all  things,  at  her  prudery.  I  am  resolved  to  break  with  her  for  ever ; 
and,  therefore,  tell  her  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  back 
all  her  letters.* "  The  concluding  threat  we  may  take  to  have  been  merely  a 
hyperbole.  At  least,  they  remained  friends  long  after  this  date.  Mr. 
Carruthers  (it  may  here  be  stated),  with  most  of  the  biographers  of 
Pope,  maintains  his  innocence  of  undue  intimacy  with  her  sister,  with 
which  the  scandal  of  the  drawing-rooms  charged  him.  Besides  that  the 
fashion  of  the  time  allowed  much  greater  freedom  of  expression  than  now, 
**  the  license,  in  which  Pope  occasionally  indulged,  would  be  the  more 
readily  tolerated,  or,  at  least,  forgiven,  on  account  equally  of  his  genius 
and  his  person." 

Among  other  correspondents  of  this  earlier  period  figure,  especially, 
Wycherley  the  dramatist  and  Henry  Cromwell.  The  letters  to 
Wycherley  (the  earliest  in  the  collected  Correspondence),  for  whom 
Pope  undertook  the  hazardous  task  of  correcting  or  polishing  his  verses, 
cannot  be  received  as  genuine  effusions,  for  they  have  undergone  the 
"improvements  "  of  so  many  other  of  Pope's  productions.  But  we  can 
collect  pretty  certainly  the  history  of  the  unequal  partnership,  and  the 
inevitable  finale  of  such  a  compact.  In  the  beginning  of  this  Gil  Bias 
and  Archbishop  of  Granada  situation  Wycherley  compliments,  or 
appears  as  complimenting,  his  protSgS -critic,  in  highly  flattering  terms. 
'*  You  have/'  he  protests,  "  pruned  my  falling  laurels  of  some  super- 
1  Ros€oe  (Ed.  of  Pope,  viii.,  390),  collated  with  the  original,  and  quoted,  bj  Carrnthera 
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fluouSy  sapless,  and  dead  brandies,  to  make  the  remainder  liye  the 
longer ;  and  thus,  like  your  master,  Apollo,  you  are  at  once  a  poet  and 
a  physician."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  this  amcehean  contest  of  mutual 
compliments.  Pope  rejoins  that  he  contracts  some  of  the  pieces,  **  as  we 
do  sunbeams,  to  improve  their  energy  and  force ;"  but  he  soon  adds  a 
less  flattering  assurance,  that  others  he  had  ''entirely  new  expressed 
and  turned  more  into  poetry/'  He  goes  on,  indeed,  in  4i  still  more 
critical  mood,  and,  mixing  bitter  with  sweet,  remarks  that,  **  the  greatest 
dealers  in  wit,  like  those  in  trade,  take  least  pains  to  set  off  their 
goods;  while  the  haberdashers  of  small  wit  spare  for  no  decorations  or 
ornaments.  Tou  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I 
have  done  my  best  to  brush  you  up  like  your  neighbours."  When, 
emboldered  by  impunity,  the  young  reviser  ventured  actually  to  propose 
a  complete  alteration  and  reduction  of  his  friend^s  poems,  the  amour- 
jpropre  of  Wycherley,  not  unnaturally,  took  serious  alarm ;  and  he 
hastened  to  demand  back  his  manuscripts.  A  period  of  coolness 
between  the  boy  of  sixteen  and  the  old  man  of  seventy  followed ;  but, 
before  the  death  of  the  dramatist,  at  which  Pope  was  present,  five 
years  afterwards,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected.  About  Henry 
Cromwell  (whom  Pope,  who  now  frequented  the  great  meeting-place  of 
the  wits  of  the  day,  Will's  coffee-house,  used  to  meet  there),  little 
more  is  known  than  what  Johnson  and  Gay  record  of  his  eccentric 
style  of  dress  and  manner.  He  affected  the  character  of  a  beau,  and 
Pope,  who  knew  how  to  adapt  his  style  to  his  correspondents'  capacity 
or  prejudices,  did  not  throw  away  upon  him  too  many  pearls.  The 
Cromwell  correspondence  has  little  more  of  interest  than  as  having  been 
the  first  published  (in  1726)  of  the  Pope  letters.  They  were  published, 
without  authority,  for  her  own  profit,  by  Mre.  Thomas,  Cromwell's 
mistress,  who  sold  the  manuscripts  to  Curll. 

Revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  the  Rape  of  ike  Lock  astonished  and 
delighted  the  world  of  fashion  and  of  literature  at  the  beginning  of  1714. 
Its  origin  has  been  often  told.  Miss  Fermor,  of  the  Catholic  family  of 
that  name,  had  quarrelled  with  her  lover  (Lord  Petre),who  had  jesting- 
ly stolen  a  lock  of  her  hair.  To  appease  the  indignant  beauty,  and  to 
effect  "  the  renewal  of  love,"  at  the  suggestion  of  Caryll,  Pope  composed 
this  mock-heroic,  or,  as  he  himself  styles  it,  heroi-eomical  poem.  At 
first,  the  lady,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  not  then  acquainted^ 
accepted  this  novel  sort  of  mediation  with  approval,  or,  at  least,  acquies- 
cence :  but  afterwards  her  family,  or   herself,  thinking  her   reputation 
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U}  be  endangered  by  the  rather,  free  treatment  of  Belinda  (a  name  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  the  heroines  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial),  professed 
displeasure.  Her  resentment  the  offending  poet  appeased  by  this  second 
^iifnproved"  edition,  in  which,  in  a  dedication  to  Miss  Ferroor,  he 
assures  her  ''the  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones,  and 
the  cliai-acter  of  Belinda,  as  it  is  now  managed,  resembles  you  in  nothing 
but  in  the  beauty."  Its  chief  improvement  consisted  in  the  introduction 
of  the  fairy  machinery  of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  ;  an  addition  of  which 
Addison,  with  a  failure  of  his  usual  taste,  professed  disapproval,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  many  causes  of  quarrel  between  Pope  and  him. 
The  improved  edition  was,  in  reality,  almost  a  new  poem.  As'  it  first 
appeared,  in  the  Miscellany j  it  had  not  more  than  190  verses:  in  the 
now  edition  it  numbered  800.  Its  original  models  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau  (in  which  two  ecclesiastics  contend  about  a 
rending-desk),  the  Secchia  Bapita  of  Tassoni,  and  the  Comte  de 
Oahalis  of  the  Abbo  de  Villars,^  from  whom  he  partly  borrowed  the 
idea  of  his  machinery;  but  it  surpasses  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
poetic  excellences.  Not  its  least  interest  lies  in  its  skilful  parody  of  the 
epic  style,  in  particular,  of  the  Hiad  and  JSneid.  All  Pope's  critics 
unite,  with  one  consent,  to  extol  its  pre-eminent  merits.  ''The  most 
exquisite  example  of  ludicrous  poetry,"  pronounces  Johnson.  "In  this 
composition,''  thinks  Warton,  "Pope  principally  appears  as  a  poet,  in 
which  he  has  displayed  more  imagination  than  in  all  his  other  works 
put  together."  "  A  composition,"  says  Bowles,  "  to  which  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  compare  anything  of  the  kind:  it  stands  alone  unrivalled,  and, 
possibly,  never  to  be  rivalled."  "The  most  exquisite  monument  of 
playful  fancy,"  admits  De  Quincey,  "  that  universal  literature  offers." 
In  France,  Marmontel's  version.  La  Boucle  de  Cheveux  enlev4e,  a  toler- 
ably good  one,  though  far  inferior  to  the  original,  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  greatly  in  demand. 

Although,  unlike  an  Olivia  or  a  Lavinia,  the  heroine  can  hardly  be 
said  to  owe  everything  to  "  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand,"  yet, 

1  The  author  "of  this  diverting  work,**  as  Warton  describeg  it. "  came  from  Toalonae  to 
Paris  to  make  his  fortune  by  preaching.  The  five  Dialogues,  of  which  it  consists,  are  the 
results  of  those  gay  conversations  in  which  the  Abb6  was  engag^^  with  a  small  circle  of 
men  of  fine  wit  and  humour  like  himself.  When  this  work  first  appeared  it  was  univera. 
ally  read,  as  innocent  and  amusing.  But,  at  length,  its  consequences  were  perceived,  and 
reckoned  dangorous,  at  a  time  when  this  sort  of  conversation  began  to  gain  credit.  Our 
devout  preacher  wa^  denied  the  Chair,  and  his  work  forbidden  to  be  read."  To  the  Abb4 
de  ViUars  the  stury  of  Uudine  owes,  also,  its  origin.  Taasonl's  Bape  </  the  Bucket  appeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
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if  any  art  might  be  supposed  to  be  able  to*  atone  for  a  rather  free  eulogy, 
and  use,  of  feminine  charms,  the  skilful  painting  and  flattery  of  the 
portrait  were  not  unfitted  to  make  such  atonement:-^ 

<*  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone  : 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  Infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  vnfized  as  those. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  t 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends-^ 

Bright  as  the  San,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  Sun,  they  shine  mn  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all."  ^ 

A  Key  to  the  LoeJc,  by  **  Esdras  Barnevelt,  Apoth.,"  one  of  the  many 
alicues  of  Pope,  came  out  in  the  next  year,  pretending — in  order  to  draw 
the  greater  attention  to  the  mock-epic,  and  also  to  ridicule  its  blind 
critics,  of  whom  Dennis  was  a  chief  offender — to  be  a  true  explanation  of 
its  hidden  meaning,  as  a  concealed  satire  on  the  late  "  Barrier  Treaty." 
According  to  the  Key,  Belinda  represents  Queen  Anne,  Clarissa,  Lady 
Mashara,  Thalestris,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  "bold  Lord," 
whom  Belinda  **  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued,"  Lord  Oxford, 
&c.  "  Sir  Plume  "  was  the  real  portrait  of  a  Sir  George  Brown,  who, 
according  to  Warburton,  felt  aggrieved  at  his  presentation  as  the  typical 
fop,  and,  especially,  at  the  expletives  put  into  his  mouth  on  the  memor- 
able occasion.*    The  Rape  of  tJie  Lock,  in  its  enlarged  form, brought  the 

1  Wakefield  remarks  that  the  last  verse  is  marred  by  the  abbreviation,  and  suggests 
that  a  better  reading  would  be,— 

'*  Look  on  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all."— Elwin. 

Miss  Arabella,  or  Belle  Fermor,  thus  immortalised,  married  in  the  same  year,  not  the 
original  cause  of  her  immortality,  but  a  Mr.  Perkins.  Her  portrait  is  preserved  at 
Tupmore,  the  first  place  of  residence  of  her  father.  According  to  the  engraving,  the 
poetical  picture  of  Belinda  was  not  all  flattery.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a distlngnished 
beauty.  According  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  report,  Miss  Farmer's  niece,  a  Prioress  of  an  English 
Convent  at  Paris,  "  remembered  that  Mr.  Pope's  praise  made  her  aunt  very  troublesome 
and  conceited.  She  believed  there  was  but  little  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  house  thut 
harboured  poeU." 

1  Dennis,  in  his  Letters  (61  critici8m),denonnced,  among  other  violations  of  probability, 
the  hyperbole  of  Belinda's  screams  when  she  discovers  the  loss  of  her  lock  of  hair,— 
'*  Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes. 
And  screams  6f  horror  rend  the  affrighted  skies,*' 

Ignoring  that  the  poet  is  parodying  the  manner  of  the  heroes  of  the  epics.  In  a  copy 
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poet  from  the  publisher  Lintot,  the  modest  sum  of  fifteen  pounds.  It 
was  adorned  with  engravings  after  Du  Guemier,  in  no  very  high  style 
of  art. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  more  translations  and  adaptations(in  a 
volume  of  Miscellanies,  edited  by  Steele)  from  the  Odyssey,  and  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath,  which  even  Dryden  had  pretended  to  be  shy  of  putting 
into  a  modem  dress,  followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  another  adaptation 
from  Chaucer,  the  Temple  of  Fame,  A  more  memorable,  or,  at  least, 
laborious  work  than  any  he  had  yet  undertaken,  he  had  now  almost 
ready  for  the  press,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  for  which  he  sought  and 
obtained  subscriptions  from  friends  in  both  political  parties.  He  set  to 
work  on  it  in  earnest,  in  1714,  having  already  printed  specimens  of  his 
poetical  translations  in  the  Miscellanies,  The  first  vol ume,con tain ing  the 
four  first  books,  came  out  in  June  of  1715.  In  Swift  he  found  his  most 
active  supporter  and  canvasser.  But  a  matter  of  greater  solicitude  to 
liim  than  raisinp^  subscriptions  was  the  vastness  of  the  labour  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  the  more  severe,  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
the  original  language.  His  letters  reveal  his  intense  anxiety  about  it. 
In  a  letter  to  Edward  Blount,  recounting  his  difficulties  with  his 
engraver,  in  bringing  out  his  illustrative  maps,  he  afifects  to  laugh  at 
this  lesser  incidental  trouble,  but  more  often  he  expresses  serious 
concern.  Of  living  aids  he  had  the  help,  especially,  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Pamell,  to  whom  he  writes  in  terms  of  grateful  recognition :  also,  of 
Fenton  and  Broome  (the  former  a  Cambridge  man,  and  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Trumballs) ;  but  their  chief  assistance  was  given  in  the 
Odyssey  translation.  His  correspondence  with  them  appears  in  the 
collected  Correspondence.  Of  books,  his  chief  aids  were  the  English 
versions  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby,  and  the  French  of  Dacier 
and  La  Valterie.  To  Chapman,  the  sixteenth  century  dramatist,  he 
owed  the  greatest  obligation.  For  each  of  the  six  volumes,  which 
formed  the  completed  Iliad,  he  received  from  the  publisher,  Lin  tot,  two 
hundred  pounds.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  amount  of  the  payments  of 
his  six  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers.  Altogether,  he  made  by  the  Uiad 
between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds.  The  volumes  came  out  suc- 
cessively in  1715,  1717,  1718,  and  1720.  The  Odyssey,  of  which  Broome 
and  Fenton  translated  half,  begun  in  1723,  ho  finished  in  1725.    By  the 

of  the  poom,  on  the  margin.  Pope  has  Inscribed,  in  reply  u>  Dennis  (as  a  summary  of 
bis  objections  in  Letter  III) :  *'  Where  it  appears  to  demonstration,  that  no  handsome  lady 
ought  to  dress  herself  >  and  no  modest  one  to  cry  oat  or  be  angry.*'  Quoted  in  El  win's 
Work*  0/ Pope,  11, 
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lesser  Homeric  poem  he  acquired  between  three  and  four  thousand 
pounds.  His  Homer  thus  brought  liim,  altogether,  the  sum  of  about 
nine  thousand  pounds;  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  gained 
by  any  writer  up  to  that  time.  From  the  first  his  work  found  an 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  friends,  in  particular  from  Swift, 
Berkeley,  Arburthnot,  and  Gay.  ^  Addison,  alone,  seemed  doubtful,  or 
inclined  to  ''damn  with  faint  praise."  His  friend  and  colleague  Tickell 
had  brought  out,  contemporaneously,  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Hiad;  in  his  preface,  however,  deprecating  suspicion  of  rivalry  with 
Pope,  and  announcing  that  he  had  ''  the  pleasure  of  being  diverted  from 
that  design  [of  translating  the  whole  poem]  by  finding  the  work  had 
fallen  into  a  much  abler  hand."  Addison  none  the  less  expressed  his 
preference,  on  the  whole,  for  Tickell ;  and  Pope,  unfairly  interpreting  it 
as  an  intended  insult*,  became  furious.  He  wrote  to  Graggs  (or  to 
Caryl  1),  in  the  terms  of  indignation  afterwards  versified  in  his  Arbuth-. 
not  Epistle,  denouncing  the  "  great  Turk  in  poetry  who  can  never  bear 
a  brother  on  the  throne,"  and  the  **  little  Senate  of  Cato.*'  In  fact,  the 
quarrel  had  become  a  sort  of  party-question  between  the  rival  Whig 
and  Tory  clubs,  or  coffee-houses,  of  Button's  and  Will's.  From  this 
moment  the  two  leading  ni^n  of  letters  in  England  (for  Swift  had  now 
become  an  exile)  ceased  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial  amity.  Pope's  version 
of  the  Homeric  epics  had   no  sort  of  rival   until   the  publication   of 

1  Of  all  the  oongrstdlatlons  of  his  friends  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  con. 
Biderable  are  Gay's  verses:  "  To  Alexander  Pope  on  his  Safe  Retam  fh>m  Troy."  U« 
assembles  and  describes,  in  their  appropriate  characters,  all  the  nameroas  and  varioai 
acqaaintances  ot  the  poet,  "  in  the  manner  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto  of  Ariostc 
lOrlando  Furioio],*'  The  piece  consists  of  twenty.one  stanzas.  Gay  thai  introdnoes  iht 
principal  ladies : 

**  What  lady's  that  to  whom  he  gently  bonds? 

Who  knows  not  her  ?    Ah  !   those  are  Wortley's  eyes  t 
How  art  thoa  honoured,  numbered  with  her  friends  1 

For  she  distinguishes  the  good  and  wise. 
The  Bweet.tongued  Murray  near  her  side  attends— 

Now  to  my  heart  the  glance  of  Howard  flies  s 
Now  Hervey,  fair  of  face,  I  mark  full  well 

Wish  thee,  Youth's  youngest  daughter,  sweet  LepelU 
I  see  two  lovely  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 

The  falr.haired  Martha  and  Teresa  brown, 
Madge  Bellenden,  the  tallest  of  the  land. 
And  smiling  Mary,  soft  and  fair  as  down,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  Howard  occupies  the  place  of  WortUy.  Marj 
ndlonden,  youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Bellenden,  one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the 
Trincess  of  Wales,  was  the  rival  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  in  fame  for  beauty. 
Horace  Walpule  speaks  of  her  as  of  the  most  perfect  beauty  possible  to  imagine.  Lord 
Hervey  describes  her  as  **  incontcstably  the  most  agreeable,  the  most  inninuating,  and 
tlie  most  likeable  woman  of  her  time.  Made  up  of  every  ingredient  likely  to  engage  oi 
attach  a  lovor.*'    Bhc  married  Col.  Campbell,  afterwards  Duko  of  Argyll. 
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Gowper's  in  1791.  In  spite  of  the  much  superior  faithfulness  of  the 
latter,  it  never  came  near  the  popularity  of  Pope's,  which,  at  least,  until 
quite  recent  times,  still  bore  away  the  palm  of  classical  fame  from  all  its 
many  later  rivals.* 

In  the  year  1715  Pope  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  portrait-painter 
Jervas.  The  poet,  in  his  childhood,  had  shewn  a  taste  and  aptitude  for 
drawing ;  and  his  father  entertained  some  purpose  of  apprenticing  him 
to  that  art.  A  few  of  his  early  sketches  in  India-ink  still  remain.  He 
now  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Jervas,  but,  if  ever  he  had  a 
serious  purpose  of  following  the  profession  of  a  painter,  his  defective 
sight  stood  in  the  way  of  it.  He  produced,  however,  some  portraits  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  letters  to  Jervas  and  Gay.  The  only  specimens 
of  his  powers,  in  this  art,  existing  are  a  copy  from  Kneller's  portrait 
of  Betterton,  the  actor,  formerly  belonging  to  his  friend  Murray,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  a  satirical  picture  of  the  "Prodigal  Son."*  Among 
the  "plays  of  wit,"  thrown  off  in  this  year,  is  A  Farewell  to  London, 
in  which  he  sketches  his  friends  and  others  with  a  light  and  skilful 
touch,  one  of  the  best  of  his  trifles  in  this  kind.*  At  some  time  in  1716 
Pupe  migrated  from  Binfield  (his  father  being  now  dead)  to  Cliiswick, 
where  he  occupied  a  house  in  a  newly-erected  terrace  close  to  the  river, 
called  "  Mawson's  Buildings,"  which  still  exists.  For  some  reason- 
perhaps  thinking  his  more  obscure  abode  there  to  be  unfitting  the 
future  owner  of  the  Twickenham  Villa — he  seems  industriously  to  have 
tried  to  obliterate  this  period  from  the  public  memory ;  in  spite  of  the 

1  Johnson,  who  has  printed  specimensof  Pope's  Jliad,  with  the rariatloni, from  the  mann. 
script  in  the  British  Museam,  considers  it  as  '*  certainly  the  noblest  rersion  of  poetx^ 
which  the  world  has.  ever  seen,"  and  thinlcs  it  idle  to  attempt  to  supersede  it.  Bat 
Gibbon's  characteristic  remark  that.  "  it  has  every  merit  but  that  of  likeness  to  its 
original,"  is  mach  nearer  the  judgment  of  the  present  day.  It  may  be  added  here  ihat, 
of  all  attempts  at  representing  the  form  and  meaning  of  the  Greek  epic,  themost  saccessfnl 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  Professor  Newman,  The  Iliad  of  Uomer  :  FaUJt/uUy  Tratulatcd  into 
Unrkymtd  Englith  Metre. 

9  A  picture  in  water-colours  about  3x4  feet  in  size,  representing  the  Prodigal  Son, 
with  other  allegorical  designs  and  descriptions,  as  a  death's  head  crowned  with  laurel,  a 
philosopher  blowing  bubbles  in  the  air,  a  fallen  statue,  ruined  columns,  &c.  An  engraving 
was  made  from  this  picture*  though  not  containing  all  the  figures,  as  a  frontispiece  to 
an  edition  of  the  EsMnif  on  Man^  with  \^arburton'8  Ckimmentary,  published  by  the  Knaptons 
iu  1748.  The  original  has  long  been  in  the  family  of  it«  present  owner,  Mr.  Stoneham. 
^•Oarmthers'  Life  of  Pope. 

•  Ue  thus  apostrophises  *'  the  town  "  .— 

'*  Why  should  I  stay  ?    Both  parties  rage. 
My  vixen  Mistress  squalls, 
The  Wits  in  envious  feuds  engage. 
And  Homer  (damn  him  ! )  calls." 

Bis  "  vixen  mistress"  being  the  Muse  who  so  often  involved  him  in  literary  browli. 
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malicious  reminder  of  Dennis,  who  takes  care  that  he  shall  not  forget  it, 
in  an  answer  to  the  D^neiad,  Yet  during  his  Chiswick  life  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  Court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  received  and 
returned  the  visits  of  his  aristocratic  intimates.  Lord  Peterborough, 
Lord  Burlington,  and  others.  While  at  Chiswick  he  wrote  what  is,  in 
some  respects,  the  finest  of  all  his  poems,  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard^ 
dedicated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Miss  Martha  Blount,  but  afterwards  to 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu ;  and  his  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  an  Unfort-* 
unate  Lady,  the  history  and  identity  of  whom  so  long  remained 
unknown.  Warburton's  confident  assertions  long  misled  the  biographers 
and  editors,  from  Johnson  onwards;  until  Mr.  Dilke  identified  the 
mysterious  lady  with  a  Mrs.  Weston  ("  Mrs.  W.,'*  of  the  letters)  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gage,  the  owner  of  Sherbourne  Castle,  and  sister  of  the 
Gage  of  the  Ejtistle  of  Bathurst,  ^  Composed  during  the  absence  of 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  dedicated  to  her,  the 
Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Ahelard  appeared  at  some  time  in  the  year  1717. 
Seldom  have  the  passions  of  love,  devotion,  and  despair,  alternatingly 
predominating,  been  so  ex(|uisitely  painted  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  distracted  Eloisa  ;  and  nothing  in  Pope's  poetry  surpasses,  in  its 
way,  the  description  of  the  various  rapture  and  conflicting  emotions  of 
the  nun :—  ♦ 

«   Uow  happy  is  the  blameless  VestarB  lot ! 

The  World  forgetting,  by  the  World  forgot : 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind ! 

Each  prayer  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned  ; 

Labour  and  rest  that  ccjual  periods  keep« 
*  Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep,' 

Desires  composed,  aflfections  ever  even, 

1  Her  father  died  in  1700  and  left  Sir  W.  GoringTt  of  Barton  in  Snsfiex,  executor  and 
guardian  of  his  children  ["  the  falsa  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good"  of  the  £/«yy.]  Miss 
Gage  married  John  Weston,  of  Satton,  in  the  coanty  of  Surrey.  They  lived  unhappily, 
and  were  soon  separated.  {Athenaurmt  July  15,  1854.)  By  Pope's  mediation  they  were 
reconciled,  and  Idrs.  Weston  lived  with  her  husband  till  her  death  in  1724,  which  happened, 
not  in  the  violent  and  tragic  way  of  the  Bkgy^  but  much  more  prosaically.  In  fkct.  Pope 
seems  to  have  indulged  poetic  license  to  a  large  extent  In  his  version  of  the  story,  which 
has  excited  so  much  fictitious  sensation  and  interest,  lie  did  not,  at  the  time,  derive 
much  applause  or  sympathy  from  his  intervention  in  their  quarrel,  either  from  his 
family  or  from  his  friends,  who  suspected,  it  seems,  some  intrigue.  Nor  did  the  heroine 
herself  accept  his  tribute  with  excessive  pleasure.  See  Carruthers*  Life  of  Pope,  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  inspiration  of  the  poem  as  a  whole,  that  of  the  following  aenii* 
ment,  at  least,  is  of  an  unquestionable  kind  :  - 

**  Thus  unlamented  pass  the  Proud  away» 

The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day  I 

So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learnt  to  glow 

For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others*  woe." 
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Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  aronnd  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whippering  Angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  bloomft, 
And  wings  of  Seraphs  shed  divine  perfames. 
For  her  the  Sponse  prepares  the  bridal  ring. 
For  her  white  Virgins  hymeneals  sing  . 
To  sounds  of  heavenly  harps  she  dies  away. 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

*<  Far  other  dreams  ray  erring  soul  employ, 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy  ; 
When,  at  the  close  of  «ach  sad,  sorrowing  day, 
Fancy  restores  what  Vengeance  snatched  away, 
Then  Conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  Nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee. 

•  ••••• 

"  Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear. 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll, 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul, 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flights- 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight. 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drowned, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round.'* 

The  Eloisa  has  received  enthusiastic  eulogy  from  almost  all  the 
critics,  even  from  Wordsworth.  I'ope  derived  it  from  the  celebrated 
Letters  (whether  forged  or  authentic,  most,  probably  forged)  of 
the  famous  lovers.  The  original  Letters,  alleged  to  have  been  written 
by  Abelard  and  Heloisa,  in  Latin,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  been  very 
freely  translated  and  "  improved  "  in  1693,  in  a  French  version,  which 
has  often  been  reprinted.  In  1714  Hughes,  author  of  the  Siege  of 
Damascus,  published  this  "adulterate  French  conc(»ction"  in  an 
English  dress.*      From  the  English  versions  of  Hughes,  or  Rawlinson, 

1  The  Latin  Letters  have  been  generally  received  ae  authentic  ;  but,  ae  Mr.  Biwin  ehews, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  them  to  be  of  later  composition.  Apart  from  the 
improbability  that  Heloisa,  or  any  other  woman,  con  Id  publish,  in  so  unreserved  a 
fashion,  the  oonfessions  of  her  ardent  passion,  the  whole  series  bears  too  mach  the 
character  of  a  romancer's  stylo  to  leave  much  reasonable  doubt  that  they  form  one  of 
those  numerous  forgeries  which  have  been  received  with  too  easy  faith.  Some  eminent 
French  critics,  however,  have  assumed  the  reality  of  the  Heloisa  of  the  Lettert,  and  have 
exalted  her  to  a  high  place  among  French  heroines  ;  and  Mde.  Gaizot  thinks  the  exceed, 
ingly  nnreeerved  confessions  of  the  involontary  riligietue  to  be  only  in  keeping  with  tha 
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It  was  that  Pope  derived  the  prose  material  for  his  verse.  But,  as  to 
form,  he  adopted  as  his  model  Ovid's  Letters  of  the  Heroines,  and  he, 
probably,  had  in  mind  also  the  same  poet's  romantic  episode  of  Byblis 
and  lanthe  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Not  long  before  her  departure  from 
England,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  wit 
of  her  time,  when  she  had  left  her  Yorkshire  home  to  dazzle  the 
habitues  of  the  Court  and  the  Society  of  the  metropolis.  At  Chiswick, 
too,  he  mixed  in  familiar  intercourse  with  other  beauties,  with  Maids  of 
Honour  and  favourites  of  the  Court,  the  Ducliesses  of  Queensberry^ 
Hamilton,  and  Kingston,  Mrs.  Howard,  Miss  Lepoll,  Miss  Bellenden^ 
who  took  him  "  into  their  protection,  contrary  to  the  law  against 
harbouring  papists.''  He  joined  in  their  parties  of  various  pleasure  and 
diversion :  some  of  the  *'  diversions,"  as  he  reports  them,  in  a  letter  to 
Miss  Teresa  Blount — "  to  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over 
hedges  and  ditches  (hunting  in  Windsor  Forest),  come  home  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  with  a  fever  and  a  red  mark  on  the  forehead  from  a  beaver 
hat,  simper  an  hour  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess's  apartment ;  then  to 
dinner,  with  what  appetite  they  may,  and  after  that,  till  midnight,  walk, 
work,  or  think,  which  they  please  "—being  sufficiently  characteristic. 
In  the  same  letter  he  rather  maliciously  tells  her,  "Mrs.  [Miss] 
Lepell  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by  moonlight,  and  we  met  no 
creature  of  quality  but  the  King,  who  gave  audience  to  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain  all  alone  under  the  garden  wall." ' 

manners  of  the  agre  "  in  which  educated  and  even  delicate  fientiments»  in  a  distln^iahed 
and  naturally  rondeat  woman,  might  be  aIUe<1  to  the  strongest  forms  of  language." 
{Es9ai  Hist.y  Blwin's  Work»  of  Pojte,  IF.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  thinks  that  Tope  need  tlie 
edition  of  Bawlinson.  printed  in  1717.  "Mr.  Hallam."  remarks  Professor  Ward, 
**  charges  Pope  with  Injnstiee  to  Kloipa  in  substituting  for  the  real  motive  of  her  refusal 
to  marry  him  (unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the  prospects  of  his  career)  'an  abstract 
predilection  for  the  name  of  mistress  above  that  of  wife.'  A  poet,  however,  has  nudonbt. 
edly  the  right  to  make  such  a  change.  The  ordinary  objection,  that  the  effect  of  tho 
whole  poem  is  immoral,  is  obviously  inapplicable  to  a  distinctly  dramatic  piece.  Most 
readers  of  the  poem  will  be  inclined  to  consider  that  its  language  is  appropriate  to  passion, 
liut  not  the  language  of  passion  itself.  From  this  point  of  view  should  be  contrasted  with 
it,  nr,t Ovid's  ifero(de«,  of  which  it  is  a  most  felicitous  imitation,  but  such  an  epistle  as 
that  of  Julia  in  the  first  canto  of  Byron's  Don  Juan  "  (  Works  of  Pope).  The  verse  in  inverted 
commas,  "Obedient  slumbers,'*  &c..  Pope,  as  he  tell  us,  borrowed  from  Crashaw. 

1  From  one  of  the  lively  duchesses  ho  received  the  following  invitation,  the  original  oi 
which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  addroHged  to  *  Alex.  Pope,  Rsq.,  at  Mr.  Jervas*8 
house  in  Cleveland  Court.* — '  Sir,  my  lady  duchess  being  drunk  at  this  present,  so  not 
able  to  write  herself,  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  there  is  to  be  music  on 
the  water  on  Thursday  next;  therefore  desires  you  to  be  that  evening  at  her  house  in 
Bond  Street,  by  six  o'clock  at  farthest;  and  her  grace  will  call  of  you  there  to  take  yo« 
to  her  barge,  which  she  ordered  to  be  ready  at  that  time,  at  Whitehall,  with  provisions, 
ftnd  shall  land  yon  on  the  wished.for  shore.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  aervant. 
G.  Maddiaon.    Eoat  Aoton,  Tuesday  Night.' 
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Bath  bad  lately  been  brouglit  into  fashion  by  Queen  Anne ;  and  to 
that  city,  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  flocked  all  the  world 
of  triflersy  loungers,  rank,  wealth,  and  leisure,  and  the  diseased  and 
enfeebled,  for  the  most  part,  by  their  own  various  excesses.  With  the 
rest  of  the  world,  alone  or  in  company  with  his  friends,  Pope  made 
periodical  visits  to  this  principal  resort  of  pleasure  or  health-seeking. 
Its  fashionable  amusements,  under  the  despotic  control  of  the  great 
arbiter  elegantiarum,  ^  and  the  manner  of  taking  the  bath  d  la  mode,  ho 
very  graphically  describes  to  Miss  Teresa  Blount. 

After  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of  the  Iliads  with  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  manuscripts  of  the  University  Library,  he  made 
a  journey  to  Oxford.  In  reporting  it  to  the  sisters  of  Mupledurhain,  he 
indulges  in  an  unaccustomed  strain  of  romantic  description.  This  visit 
gave  occasion  to  the  most  humorous  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Lord 
Burlington,  but,  as  Mr.  Carnithers  observes,  evidently  intended  for 
public  perusal.  Riding  through  Windsor  Forest,  he  fell  in  with  his  old 
publisher,  Lintot,  also  mounted  on  horseback,  and  the  dialogue,  which 
followed  upon  the  encounter,  forms  the  point  of  the  narrative:— "  Mr. 

(Tn  another  hand  [tho  da  chess*  s  ?])  'Oat  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.    So  Pope  is  the  word.    A  disappointment  is  not  to  be  endared.' 

Aclon,  near  London,  was  the  residence  of  the  Pierrepoint  family,  and  Pope*B  acquaint, 
ance  mast  have  been  Isabella  Bentlnck— «  celebrated  beauty— then  recently  married  to 
the  first  Dake  of  Kingston,  father  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montana.  — Oarrathers.  In  a 
lively  and  rather  free  **  (Jourt  Ballad,"  which  he  calls  The  ChuUenye,  he  offers  his  tribute  of 
admiration  to  some  of  these  Court  ladies— in  particular  i 

**  To  one  fair  lady  oat  of  Ck)urt, 
And  two  fair  ladies  in. 
Who  think  the  Turk  and  Pope  a  sport. 

And  wit  and  loya  no  sin. 
Come  these  soft  lines,  with  nothing  stiff  in. 
To  Bellenden,  Lepell,  and  Grifiin.*' 

The  Turk,  It  seems,  was  a  negro  page  of  one  of  tho  Maids  of  Honour. 

1  The  Queen  yisited  Bath  in  the  year  1703.  The  reign  of  Nash  began  fn  1710  (his  pre. 
decessoT  having  been  a  Captain  Webster),  and  lasted  soma  fifty  years.  Daring  the 
visit  of  Pope,  in'  1738,  Nash  preferred  a  request  to  him  to  writeaset  of  verses  for  an 
obelisk,  in  commemoration  of  the  high  honour  done  to  the  city  by  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George  III.  To  which  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied, 
*'  whether  the  Prince  most  loves  poetry  or  prose,  I  protest  I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  that  you  can  give  him  as  much  satisfaction  in  either  as  I  can."  Tu  Nasli 
and  the  architect,  Wood,  Bath  owed  its  preeminence  in  fashion,  among  the  8pa$t  in  tho 
last  century.  In  his  Life  of  Richard  N<uh,  Goldsmith,  who  assures  his  readers  that  ho  has 
**  chosen  to  describe  the  man  as  he  was,  not  such  as  imagination  could  have  helped  in 
completing  his  picture,"  adds  justly  enough  in  regard,  at  least,  to  the  "  subjects,"  that 
be  *'  will  be  found  to  have  been  a  weak  man  governing  weaker  subjects,  and  may  he  con. 
sidered  as  resembling  a  monarch  of  Cappadocia  whom  Cicero  somewhere  calls,  *  t)io 
little  king  of  a  little  people.'"  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  leraer  rival  of  Bath,  also  may  claim  tho 
honour  uf  having  received  iti  first  oeremonial  laws  from  the  same  omnipotent  le^lilator. 

W 
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Lintot  began  in  tlifs  manner :  '  Now,  damn  them  I  what  if  they  should 
put  into  the  newspaper,  how  you  and  I  went  together  to  Oxford? 
What  would  I  care  ?  If  I  should  go  down  into  Sussex,  they  would  say 
I  was  gone  to  the  Speaker.  But  what  of  that?  If  my  son  were  big 
enough  to  go  on  with  the  business,  by  God,  I  would  keep  as  good 
company  as  old  Jacob  [Tonson.]  '  Hereupon  I  enquired  of  his  son. 
*  The  lad '  (says  he)  *  has  fine  parts,  but  is  somewhat  sickly,  much  as 
yon  are.  I  sparA  for  nothing  in  his  education  at  Westminster.  Pray, 
don't  you  think  Westminster  to  be  the  best  school  in  England  ?  Most 
of  the  late  Ministry  came  out  of  it,  so  did  many  of  this  Ministry.  I  hope 
the  boy  will  make  his  fortune.'  '  Do  you  not  design  to  let  him  pass  a 
year  at  Oxford  ?  '  *  To  what  purpose '  (said  he),  *  the  universities  do 
but  make  pedants,  and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a  man  of  business.'  " 

By  way  of  passing  the  time,  during  a  halt  on  the  road,  the  publisher 
proposes  to  his  companion  to  "  turn  "an  Ode  of  Horace : — 

'*  Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour,  after  which  Mr.  Lintot  lugged  the 
reins,  stopped  short,  and  broke  out,  *  Well,  sir,  how  far  have  you  gone? ' 
I  answered,  *  Seven  miles.'  '  Zounds,  sir,*  said  Lintot,  '  I  thought  yon 
had  done  seven  stanzas.  Oldsworth,  in  a  ramble  round  Wimbledon 
Hill,  would  translate  a  whole  Ode  in  half  this  time.  I  will  say  that  for 
Oldsworth,  though  I  lost  by  his  Timothys  [a  certain  controversial  book], 
he  translates  an  Ode  of  Horace  the  quickest  of  any  man  in  England.  I 
remember  Dr.  King  would  write  verses  in  a  tavern  three  hours  after  he 
could  not  speak  ;  and  there  is  Sir  Richard  [Dlackmore],  in  that  rumbling 
old  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch  and  St.  Giles's  Pond,  shall  make 
you  half  a  Job,*  *Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,'  said  I,  *now  you  talk  of  translators, 
what  is  your  method  of  managing  them  ?  '  '  Sir,'  replied  he,  *  those  are 
the  saddest  rogues  in  the  world ;  in  a  hungry  fit  they  will  swear  they 
understand  all  the  languages  in  the  universe.  I  have  known  one  of 
them  take  down  a  Greek  book  upon  my  counter,  und  cry.  Ah !  this  is 
Hebrew,  I  must  read  it  from  the  latter  end.  By  the  Lord,  I  can  never 
be  sure  in  these  fellows,  for  I  neither  understand  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
nor  Italian  myself.  But  this  is  my  way ;  I  agree  with  them  for  ten 
shillings  per  sheet,  with  a  proviso,  that  I  will  have  their  doings 
corrected  by  whom  I  please.  So  by  one  or  other  they  are  led,  at  last,  to 
the  true  sense  of  an  author :  my  judgment  giving  the  negative  to  all  my 
translators.'  *But  how  are  you  so  sure  those  correctors  may  not 
impose  upon  you?  '  *  Why,  I  get  any  civil  gentleman  (especially  any 
Scotsman)  that  comes  into  my  shop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in  Englislu 
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By  tljis  I  know  whether  tny  first  translator  bo  deficient,  and  whether  my 
corrector  merits  his  money  or  not.*  *' 

This  exhibits  the  pleasant  side  of  Pope's  dealings  with  the  book- 
selling tribe,  with  whom  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  interchanging  the 
amenities  of  intercourse.  During  his  whole  literary  life  he  waged 
almost  incessant  war  with  publishers  as  well  as  authors.  Two  quarrels 
of  this  kind,  the  most  conspicuously  prominent  in  his  career,  began 
in  the  first  month  of  his  life  at  Chiswick.  With  the  notorious  publisher 
Edmund  Curll,  he  first  came  into  collision  in  1716.^ 

On  the  eve  of  setting  out  with  her  husband's  embassy,  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  sent  to  the  press  her  satirical  sketches,  the  Town  Eclogues, 
one  of  which  (the  Basset^l^ahle)  Pope  had  the  credit  of  contributing. 
They  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  Curll,  according  to  his 
custom  of  assigning  anything  famous  or  popular  to  some  eminent 
writer,  brought  out  these  "  Court  Poems,'*  with  the  name  of  Popo 
attached  as  principal  author.  An  interview,  by  appointment,  took  place 
between  the  indignant  poet  and  the  ofTending  publisher  in  a  tavern  in 
Fleet  Street.  Failing  to  obtain  satisfaction,  or  not  content  with  the 
explanation.  Pope  at  once  launched  against  him  satirical  pamphlets,  full 
of  coarse  vituperation.  Most  famous  of  these,  remains  the  burlesque  ho 
entitled  an  Account  of  the  Poisoning  of  Edmund  Curll,  an  absurdly 
grotesque  narrative  of  the  pretended  death  of  his  enemy.  *  In  return, 
Curll  printed  every  sort  of  scurrilous  and  offensive  writing  he  could 
purchase  or  pick  up  against  the  princfpal  offender  and  his  friends. 
Hence  the  conspicuous  place  of  the  publisher  in  the  Dunciad,  ten  years 
later, 

1  This  Immortal  publisher—"  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death/*  as  Arbnthnot  8ty1e<1  him, 
with  a  doable  allnsion  to  his  odd  flgaro,  and  his  piracies,  had  a  great  reputation  for 
impadence.  For  his  enemy.  Pope,  he  affected  great  contempt.  "  He  has  a  knack  of 
versifying,"  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  l)efDre  whom  he  had  been 
eammoned  to  answer  for  his  (alleged)  fraadalent  publication  of  the  Letters,  **  but,  in 
prose,  I  think  myself  a  match  for  him  ;  '*  and,  as  fur  patronage,  he  could  boast,  '*  where 
Pope  has  one  lord  I  have  twenty."  Uo  frequently  fell  into  the  clutches  of  tlie  Law  ^moro 
deservedly  than  very  many  of  its  victims),  and  suffered  not  a  few  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  injured  and  insulted  authors.  But,  to  the  last,  he  deserved  the  epithet  of  his  arch, 
enemy — "  the  dauntlens  Curll."  and,  in  some  sort,  his  motto,  Xeiao  tne  impttuc  lacem>et.  But, 
as  fur  as  Popo  was  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Cliaste  Press,*' 
in  Covent  Garden,  was,  atlea^t,  as  sinned  against  as  sinning. 

s  The  pamphlet  bears  aa  the  complete  title,  on  its  first  page,  A  fitWand  true  Account  ttf 
a  horrid  und  barbarout  Revenge  bg  Poison  oh  the  Body  of  lit.  Bdunmd  Curll,  BookxeHer^  with  «i 
faithful  Copy  of  his  latest  Will  und  Toftauient^  in  evident  imitation  of  Swirt's  Predictions, 
Other  pamphlets  followed  purporting  to  give  A  furtfier  Account  of  the  most  deyhfroble  Ctnu 
liition  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll,  B^HtkseHer^  and  A  Strange  btit  true  Relation,  how  Mr,  Edmund  Ourll, 
of  Fleet  Street,  Sttitioncr,  out  of  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Incrs,  went  into  CItange  Alley,  cmd  mm 
converted  from  the  Christian  Religion  by  certain  eminent  Jeas,  4tc, 
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Not  less  prominent,  if  conducted  with  less  disregard  of  the  con^ 
venances,  is  the  history  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  the 
quarrel  with  Colley  Gibber,  the  laureate.  Guy,  in  Jan.,  1717,  brought 
out  his  comedy,  or  rather  farce.  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  ;  Pope  and 
Arbuthnot  having  some  share  in  it.  It  contained  copious  satire  on 
contemporary  writers,  critics,  and  certain  eminent  persons  in  society. 
Pope  contributed  the  character  of  Dennis  as  "  Sir  Tremendous,"  and  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  the  early  patroness  of  Gay  (to  whom  succeeded 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry),  figures  as  the  ''Countess  of  Hippoke- 
koana."  In  the  course  of  the  farce  —in  ridicule  of  a  Dr.  Woodward, 
physician,  and  professor  at  Gresham  College,  and  author  of  a  Natural 
Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  his  antiquarian  researches-*a  mummy  and 
crocodile  appear  on  the  stage,  out  of  which  odd  disguises  emerge  a  pair 
of  lovers.  The  absurdity  of  the  scene  raised  a  storm  of  hisses.  Another 
war  of  pamphlets  ensued ;  but  the  only  noteworthy  incident  of  this 
squabble  is  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Cibber.  Accounting  for  Pope's  per- 
sistent hostility,  he  states  that  it  originated  in  an  interpolation,  by 
himself,  while  acting  in  the  Rehearsal,  of  an  ex  tempore  speech,  ndicul- 
ing  the  mummy  scene.  The  audience  took  the  hint,  and  roared  applause. 
Pope,  one  of  the  spectators,  imagined  himself  to  have  been  particularly 
aimed  at  and  his  dignity  to  be  in  danger.  According  to  Cibber,  he  became 
furious  with  resentment,  and,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  attacked  him  for 
the  insult  in  vehement  language.  To  this  offence  Cibber  added  another 
which.  Pope's  own  expressions  considered,  can  scarcely  appear  an  actual 
casus  belli — his  holding  up  to  ridicule,  in  his  play  of  the  Nonjuror  (an 
imitation  of  Tartuffe),  the  Jacobites  and  Papists  who  took  part  in  the 
rising  of  1715.  However,  for  these  insults,  as  he  chose  to  consider 
them,  although  he  had  previously  eulogised  the  author  of  the  Careless 
Husband,  Pope,  in  bringing  out  his  complete  Duncvad,  took  elaborate 
jmins  to  instal  the  laureate- poet  in  the  place  of  Theobald,  on  the  throne 
of  Dulness— not  to  the  better  intelligibility  of  the  numerous  allusive 
parts  of  the  poem. 

Early  in  1718  Pope  moved  from  Chiswick  to  Twickenham.  With  the 
famed  villa  he  rented,  on  a  long  lease,  five  acres  of  land.  The  house 
itself  had  nothing  pretentious  about  it,  and  Pope's  improvements  were 
confined  cliiefly  to  the  grounds.  These  occupy  a  considerable  space  in 
his  letters  :  for  he  expended  much  time  on  his  various  ornamentations,  as 
to  the  merits  of  which  the  estimates  of  his  critics  have  not  been  entirely 
unanimous.    His  enemies,  indeed,  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  iu  somo 
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eneers  at  his  Grotto  and  shells.  His  Twitenham  villa  (as  he  usually 
spells  the  name)  consisted  of  ''a  small  body,  with  a  small  hall, 
paved  with  stone,  and  two  small  parlours  on  each  side :  the  upper  story 
being  disposed  on  the  same  plan.  The  wings  at  the  sides,  which  figure  in 
most  of  the  engravings,  and  which  contained  handsome  rooms,  with  bay 
windows,  were  added,  after  Pope's  death,  by  his  successor  in  the  villa. 
Sir  William  Stanhope,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield."*  As  the 
outcome  of  the  united  horticultural  genius  of  himself,  Kent,  the  land- 
scape gardener,  and  his  friends,  Peterborough,  Bathurst,  Burlington, 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  rest,  his  small  estate  ''ultimately  boasted,  amidst 
their  winding  walks  and  recesses,  a  shell  temple,  a  large  mount  (the 
work  of  Kent),  a  vineyard,  two  small  mounts,  a  bowling-green,  a 
wilderness,  a  grove,  au  orangery,  a  garden  house,  and  kitchen  garden." 
Like  many  other  amateur  gardeners  and  architects,  the  poet  and  his 
visitors  seem  to  have  derived  almost  as  much  satisfaction  in  destruction 
and  re-construction  as  in  the  original  work  of  laying  out  and  planting. 
Many  of  his  friends  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  Grotto,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  continued  to  indulge 
this,  at  least,  innocent  amusement.  Mr.  Carruthers  has  printed  a  letter 
(dated  Oct.  1740)  sent  to  a  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Bath,  in  which  Pope  represents 
himself  as  still  expecting  contributions.' 

1  Writing  in  the  year  1760  Horace  Walpole  reports,  "  Sir  William  Stanhope  haii  bonglift 
Pope's  house  and  garden.  The  former  was  so  small  and  bad,  one  coald  not  avoid  pardoning 
hlH  hollowing  oat  that  fragment  of  the  roolc  Parnassus  into-  habitable  chambers— bub 
would  you  believe  it  ?  he  has  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  themselves.  In  short,  it  was  a 
little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres,  enclosed  with  three  lanes,  and  seeing  nothing.  Pope  tmd 
twisted  and  twirled,  and  rhymed  and  harmonized  thid,  till  it  appeared  two  or  three  sweet 
little  lawns,  opening  and  opening  beyond  one  another,  and  the  whole  snrronnded  with 
thick  impenetrable  woods.  Sir  William,  by  advice  of  his  son.in.law,  Mr.  Ellis,  has  hacked 
and  hewed  these  groves,  wriggled  a  winding  gravel  walk  through  them  with  an  edging  of 
shrubs,  in  what  they  call  the  modern  taste ;  and,  in  short,  has  desired  the  three  lanes  to 
walk  in  again — and  now  is  fiirced  to  shut  them  out  again  by  a  wall ;  for  there  was  not  a 
muse  could  walk  there  but  she  was  spied  by  every  country  fellow  that  went  by  with  a 
pipe  in  his  mouth."  Walpole  was  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  and  he  wrote  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  an  E$»ay  on  Oardening,  The Qrotto  still  exists,  bat  "divested  of  thj 
glittering  spars  and  mirrors  with  which  he  had  decorated  it.  The  spring,  for  which  the 
poet  desired  a  guardian  nymph,  in  sculptare,  had  for  years  disappeared,  when  about 
lt^2  it  was  discovered  and  made  to  flow  into  a  stone  cistern  "  (quoted  from  Qent»  Mag., 
18-12).  Many  of  the  trees  planted  by  Pope  still  exist.  *'  The  old  prints  represent  the 
▼ilia  as  having  several  low,  mean,  houses  in  its  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  river."— Sco 
Carruthers.  Johnson's  remark  on  the  Qrotlo  is  characteristic : — **  A  grotto  is  not  often  the 
wish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude 
tlie  sun :  but  Pope's  excuvation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden  ;  and,  as  some 
men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  iuoonTenienco. 
and  vanity  pruUucod  a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  a  pussage." 

3  Formerly  in  possessiun  of  Mr.  H.  G.  B<ihn.  Mr.  Carruthers  also  prints  from  a  fratrmen  % 
of  a  loiter,  formerly  in  the  puiMCHhion  of  this  same  wcll-knuwn  publisher,  auuutUnu.akeicb 
by  i'opo  of  ihe  frunt  oi  the  grounds  towards  tlie  nvcr. 
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A  letter  to  Edward  Blount  (June,  1725),  founded  on  the  model  style  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  theTwitenham  Grotto.  **  I 
have  put,"  he  writes,  **  the  last  hand  to  my  works  of  this  kind,  in  happily 
finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  Grotto.  I  there  found  a  spring  of 
the  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a  perpetual  rill,  that  echoes  through 
tlie  cavern  day  and  night.  From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my 
Arch  up  a  walk  of  tlie  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly 
composed  of  shells,  iA  the  rustic  manner ;  and  from  that  distance,  under 
the  temple,  you  look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see  the 
sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing,  as  through  a  perspec- 
tive glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  the  Grotto,  it  becomes,  in  the 
instant,  from  a  luminous  room  a  camera  ohscura  ;  on  the  walls  of  which 
all  objects  of  the  river— hills,  woods,  and  boats — are  forming  a  moving 
picture  in  their  visible  radiations  ;  and,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  light  it 
up,  it  affords  you  a  very  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with  shells,  inter- 
spersed with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms ;  and,  in  the  ceiling 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp  (of  an  orbicular 
figure  of  thin  alabastar)  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a  thousand  pointed  rays 
glitter,  and  are  reflected  over  the  place."  He  gallantly  desires  "the 
young  ladies"  (the  daughters  of  his  friend,  and  cousins  of  the  Maplc- 
diirham  ladies)  to  be  assured  that  he  makes  nothing  new  in  his  GardeiiK, 
"  without  wishing  to  see  the  print  of  iheir  fairy  steps  in  every  part  of 
ihcm." 

Whatever  his  gardening,  in  practice,  may  have  been,  in  theory  it  wag 
superior  to  the  ordinary  taste  of  his  con  tern  porlarics.  In  his  paper  in 
the  Guardian  (September  29,  1713),  quite  in  the  Addisonian  style,  he 
wittily  ridicules  the  prevailing  absurdly  formal  and  artificial  fashion  :— 
**  I  believe  it  is  no  wrong  observation,  that  persons  of  genius,  and  those 
who  are  most  capable  of  Art,  are  always  most  fond  of  Nature,  as  such 
are  chiefly  sensible  that  all  Art  consists  in  the  imitation  and  study  of 
Nature.  ...  A  citizen  is  no  sooner  proprietor  of  a  couple  of  yews, 
but  he  entertains  thoughts  of  erecting  them  into  giants,  like  those  of 
Guildhall.  I  knew  an  eminent  cook,  who  beautified  his  countr^'.seat 
with  a  Goronation-diimer  in  Greens,  where  you  see  the  Champion 
flourishing  on  horseback  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  the  Queen,  in 
perpetual  youth,  at  the  other.  For  the  benefit  of  all  my  loving  country- 
men, of  this  curious  taste,  I  shall  here  publish  a  catalogue  of  Greens  to 
1)0  disposed  of  by  an  eminent  Town-Gardener,  who  has  lately  applied  to 
liie  on  this  head.     He  represents  that,  for  a  politer  sort  of  ornament  in 
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the  Villas  and  Gardens  adjacent  to  this  great  city,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish those  places  from  the  more  barbarous  countries  of  gross  nature, 
the  world  stands  much  in  need  of  a  virtuoso  Gardener,  who  has  a  turn  to 
sculpture,  and  is  thereby  capable  of  improving  upon  the  Ancients  of  his 
profession  in  the  imagery  of  ever-greens.  My  correspondent  is  arrived 
to  such  perfection,  that  he  cuts  family- pieces  of  men,  women,  or  children. 
Any  ladies  that  please  may  have  their  own  effigies  in  Myrtle,  or  their 
liusbands  in  Horn-beam.  He  is  a  Puritan  wag,  and  never  fails,  when  he 
shows  his  garden,  to  repeat  that  passage  in  the  Pttalms-^**  Thy  wife  shall 
he  as  the  fruitful  Vine,  and  thy  children  as  Olive-branches  round  about 
thy  tabhy  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  specimens  of  approved  designs 
— e.g.^  "  Adam  and  Eve  in  Yew.  Adam  a  little  sheltered  by  the  fall  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the  great  storm  [of  Nov.  26-27,  1703],  Eve 
and  the  Serpent  very  flourishing."  "  The  Tower  of  Babel  not  yet 
finished."  ''  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  in  Cypress."  '*  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  Myrtle,  which  was  very  forward,  but  mis-carried  by  being  too  near  a 
Savine."  **  An  old  Maid  of  Honour,  in  Wormwood."  "  Divers  eminent 
Poets  in  Bays,  somewhat  blighted,  to  be  disposed  of— a  pennyworth." 
*^  Noah's  Ark,  in  Holly,  standing  on  the  Mount,  the  ribs  a  little  damaged 
for  want  of  water." 

That  Pope,  in  fact,  in  spite  of  the  few  signs  of  it  in  his  poetry,  was 
not  without  the  faculty  for  appreciating  the  charms  of  natural  landscape, 
and  Nature  unadorned,  his  letters  give  some  proof.  His  description  of  his 
experiences  on  an  excursion  to  Oxford,  and  many  years  later  to  Bristol 
and  Clifton,  in  letters  to  the  Blounts,  unless  indeed  they  are  taken  as 
mere  fa^ns  de  parler,  shew  that,  if  he  had  not  altogether  the  taste  or, 
at  all  events,  the  enthusiasm  of  Gray  or  Cowper,  he  possessed,  at  least, 
something  of  the  kind.  "  Our  river  glitters  beneath  an  unclouded  sun," 
he  writes  of  Twickenham  (e.y.),  to  his  friend,  Robert  Digby,  **at  the 
same  time  that  its  banks  retain  the  verdure  of  showers  ;  our  gardens 
are  offering  their  first  nosegays  ;  our  trees,  like  new  acquaintance 
brought  happily  together,  are  stretching  their  arms  to  meet  each  other, 
and  growing  nearer  and  nearer  every  hour ;  the  birds  are  paying  their 

thanksgiving  songs  for  the  new  habitations  I  have  made  them 

Do  not  talk  of  the  decay  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  good  when  the 
pcr)ple  are  so.  It  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  a  painter.  There  is 
more  variety  of  colours,"  &c. 

Pope's  relations  with  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  the  Sappho  of  his 
poems,  will  be  recounted  in  her  Life.     Another  lady,  of  his  correspon- 
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dents,  whom  ho  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Erinna  (the  famous 
Lesbian  poetess^  and  friend  of  Sappho),  whose  identity  has  been  dis- 
covered in  recent  times,  has  a  double  interest — both  on  her  own  account, 
and  as  a  near  relative  of  the  second  greatest  poet  of  the  century.  Until 
Mr.  Dilke's  investigations,  all  that  had  been  publicly  known  of 
*'  Erinna  "  was,  that  she  had  remarkable  talents,  bad  some  title  to 
the  name  of  poetess,  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Howard,  and  had  her 
home  somewhere  in  Hertfordshire.  With  this  lady,  who  proved  to 
be  Miss  Judith  Gowper,  daughter  of  Spencer  Gowper,  a  Judge  of  tho 
Common  Pleas,  niece  of  the  Lord  Ghancellor  of  that  name,  and  (a  much 
more  illustrious  relationship)  aunt  of  the  poet.  Pope  began  correspond- 
ence in  the  autumn  of  1722.  Her  eulogy  of  him,  in  some  verses 
entitled  The  Progress  of  Poetry^  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  their  acquaintance.  To  Judith  Gowper 
Pope  sent,  in  return,  a  copy  of  his  verses  To  a  Lady  on  her  Birthday 
(1723),  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  in  a  more  serious  strain  than  usual 
with  him.  He  begs  her  to  *'  alter  it  to  her  own  wish,"  and  supplies  her, 
at  the  same  time,  with  hints  for  a  more  ambitious  poetical  attempt. 
^' This  beautifnl  season  [September],"  her  tells  her, ''will  raise  up  so 
many  rural  images  and  descriptions  in  a  poetical  mind,  that  I  expect  you, 
and  all  such  as  you  (if  there  be  any  such),  at  least  all  who  are  not 
downright  dull  translators  like  your  servant,  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
ductive of  verses.  I  lately  saw  a  sketch  this  way  of  the  Bower  of 
Beddington,  I  could  wish  you  tried  something  in  the  descriptive  way 
on  any  subject  you  please,  mixed  with  vision  and  moral,  like  pieces  of 
the  old  Provencal  poets,  which  abound  with  fancy,  and  are  the  most 
amusing  scenes  in  Nature.  There  are  three  or  four  of  this  kind  in 
Chaucer  admirable.  I  have  long  had  an  inclination  to  tell  a  Fairy  Tale, 
the  more  wild  and  exotic  the  better  ;  therefore,  a  vision,  which  is  con- 
fined to  no  rules  of  probability,  will  take  in  all  the  variety  and  luxuri- 
ancy  of  description  you  will— provided  there  be  an  apparent  moral  to  it. 
I  think  one  or  two  of  the  Persian  Tales  would  give  one  hints  for  such  an 
invention ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  scones  were  taken  from  real  places  that 
are  known,  in  order  to  compliment  particular  Gardens  and  Buildings  of 
a  fine  taste  (as  I  believe,  several  of  Chaucer's  descriptions  do,  though  it 
is  what  nobody  has  observed),  it  would  add  great  beauty  to  the  whole." 
In  tho  same  year  Miss  Cowpcr  married  Mr.  Madan,  and,  at  the  same 
time, the  twelve  months'  correspondence  came  to  an  end. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  fame  of  its  translator, 
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induced  ToiiRon  to  engage  him  upon  an  edition  of  Shakspeare.  It  came 
out  in  1725,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  at  a  guinea  the  volume  to  the  sub- 
scribers. At  first  the  sale  proceeded  fairly  well ;  but,  whether  owing  to 
indifference  to  Shakspeare  in  the  admirers  of  Homer,  or  to  Theobald's 
critique,  the  sale  sank  so  low«  as  Johnson  tell  us,  that  many  copies 
remained  on  the  booksellers'  hands,  and  at  last  were  sold  off  at  a 
reduced  price.  Pope's  pecuniary  profits  little  exceeded  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  year  following  its  appearance,  Theobald,  a  translator  of 
Greek  Pla\s,  who,  in  MisVs  Journal  (according  to  Pope),  "crucified 
Sliakspeare  once  a  week,".and  a  writer,  as  Johnson  expresses  it,  of  "  heavy 
diligence,"  published  his  criticism,  Shakspeare  Restored}  Seven  years 
later  he  aggravated  his  offence  by  bringing  out,  with  the  aid  of  some  men 
of  letters,  not  backward  to  assist  at  wounding  their  common  enemy,  an 
edition  of  his  own,  in  which  "  he  detected  his  [rival's]  deficiencies  with 
all  the  insolence  of  victory.  •  •  .  From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy 
to  editors,  collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ;  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  such  minute  employment."  Johnson's 
remarks  sum  up  fairly  enough  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  ShaJc^ 
speare:  "Pope,  in  his  edition,  undoutedly  did  many  things  wrong,  and 
left  many  things  undone ;  but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise. 
He  was  the  first  that  knew^  at  least  the  first  that  told,  by  what  helps  the 
text  might  be  improved.  If  he  inspected  the  early  editions  negligently, 
he  taught  others  to  be  more  accurate."  In  this  year  came  out  the 
Odyssey,  in  five  volumes.  Only  half  of  the  work  was  Pope's,  and  on  his 
unwillingness  to  own  his  obligations  to  his  eollaborateurs  (Fen ton  and 
Broome)  the  hostile  critics  took  care  to  be  sufficiently  sarcastic.  Ono 
life-long  friend,  however,  he  acquired  among  the  critics  of  the  Odyssey. 
Joseph  Spcnce,  Prelector  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  had  examined  the  trausla. 
tion  with  candour,  but  in  no  unfavourable  spirit.  Pope  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  from  that  moment  he  shines  in  ardour,  if  not  in  fame, 
a  rival  with  Warburton  (who  later  attached  himself  as  a  revolving 
satellite)  in  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  of  their  poetic  heaven. 

1  In  its  fall  title—Shakefpeare  ReBtcred ;  or  a  Specimen  of  the  many  Error*  na  weU  Committed 
and  Unamended  by  Mr,  Pope  in  hie  late  Edition.  In  the  duodecimo  edition,  brought  oot  by 
Tonson,  Pope  announces  :  **  Since  the  publication  of  oar  first  edition,  there  havinisr  been 
Home  attempts  apon  Bhalcspeare  by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  woald  not  commanicate 
during  (he  time  wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  pablio 
a<lvertit>ement8,  did  reqaest  the  asHistunco  of  all  lovers  of  this  author), we  have  insortdcl  in 
til iH  impression  as  many  of  them  as  are  judged  of  any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet ; 
tlic  Wlutle  avwnuting  to  about  Twcnly.fioe  Wordn.**  JolinKon,  the  next  considerable  editor  of 
tihakspcaio,  it  may  be  remarked,  criiici^ea  hi4  subjocb  more  severely  than  l\>pc  had  done. 
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Among  the  guests  entertained  at  Twickenham  the  roost  celebrated,  and 
one  of  the  most  weVcorae,  was  Swift.  In  the  year  1727  he  made  a  pro- 
longed visit  of  four  months,  and  the  two  friends  (Swift  taking  the 
larger  share)  prepared  conjointly  three  volumes  of  their  Miscellanies y 
to  which  also  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  contributed.^  Pope*s  part  included 
his  Treatise  on  the  Bathos  :  or  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  ;  Memoirs  of 
P.  P.  Cl&ric  of  the  Parish  (a  satire  on  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of 
the  Reformation)  ;  a  reprint  of  the  Key  to  the  Lock  ;  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horses  (a  parody  of  legal  absurdities,  super- 
vised, it  is  said,  by  his  friend  Forlescue,  the  future  Master  of  the  Bolls). 
Of  all  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  most  considerable  and  important  in 
its  consequences  is  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos  ;  for  it  gave  birth,  as  he 
liimself  relates,  to  the  most  famous  of  all  his  Satires.  With  much  wit,  and 
in  an  ironical  commentary,  he  quotes  and  parodies  passages  from  his 
enemies  of  the  tuneful  tribe;  in  particular,  from  Philips,  Theobald, 
Broome  (of  Odyssey  fame,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled),  and  Black- 
more.  He  classifies  the  ''  confined  and  less  copious  geniuses "  under 
the  designation  of  various  kinds  of  the  non-human  species,  appended  to 
each  of  which  are  the  initials  of  the  writers  who  exemplify  the  special 
class.  **  It  huppened,"  explains  Pope,  in  a  Dedication  to  one  of  h'g 
titled  friends, ''  that  in  a  chapter  of  this  piece  the  several  species  of  bad 
poets  were  ranged  in  clusses,  to  which  were  prefixed  almost  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random).  But  such 
was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art,  that  some  one  or  other  took 
every  letter  to  himself.  All  fell  into  so  violent  a  fury,  that  for  half  a 
year  or  more  the  common  newspapers,  in  most  of  which  they  had  some 
property,  as  being  hired  writers,  were  filled  with  the  most  abusive 
falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could  possibly  devise."  Such  was  the 
original  of  the  Dunciad,  and  the  war  with  **  the  Dunces "  and  the 
"Journals,  Medleys,  Mercuries,  Magazines." 

Nothing  of  Pope's  in  the  volumes  has  more  humour  than  i\\ejeux 
d'esprit  suggested  by  the  Travels  of  Lemuel  Oulliver,  or,  as  he  called 
them,  "  poems,  occasioned  by  reading  the  Travels  of  Captain  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  explanatory  and   commendatory."      There  are  four  of   these 

i  A  final  and  fourth  volame  of  MUcenanitM  was  pablished  by  Pope  in  1728.  In  a  letter  to 
his  pnhlisher,  Hotte  (1732;,  Swift  asoares  him  that  he  never  acqnired  pecuniary  profit 
from  any  iine  of  the  fear  volumes,  and  he  repeats  the  same  statement  to  Pulteney,  in 
1735.  Swift,  in  fact,  with  rare  exceptions,  neither  secured  nor  sought  pecuniary 
aiivantage  from  his  writings.  A  ftict  the  more  surprising,  that  he  was  very  far  from 
being  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  or.  as  least,  to  the  care  of  money.  Pope,  on  tho 
contrary,  as  is  well  known,  ma^le  a  considerable  fortune  by  means  of  his  publishers. 
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Gulliverian  pieces.  In  the  second,  the  Lamentation  of  Olumdalclitch 
for  the  loss  of  Orildrig:  a  Pastoral,  is  represented  the  despair  of  the 
Brobdingnagian  Maid  of  Honour  (at  the  flight  of  her  pigmy  uEneas),  to 
whom  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  QrildHg : — 

**  Soon  as  Glamdalclitoh  missed  her  pleasing  care. 
She  wept  and  blabbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair— 
No  British  Miss  sinoerer  grief  has  known, 
Her  Squirrel  missing, or  her  Sparrow  ^  flown. 
She  furled  her  samplers,  and  hauled  in  her  thread. 
And  stack  her  needle  into  Grildrig's  bed  : 
Tl^en  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  fall 
Hor  baby,  like  the  g^ant  in  Guildhall — 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
Shegentlj  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow— 
Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears, 
Ber  locks  dishevelled 

**  Vain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  vain  thy  boast-* 
But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
Trembling  I  have  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay,  mix  with  children  as  they  played  at  taw  : 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew — 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  yoa. 

"  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  ? 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  ? 
Versed  in  Court- tricks,  that  money -loving  boy 
To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  toy ; 
Or  rent*  him  limb  from  limb  in  cruel  play, 
Ab  children  tear  the  wings  of  flies  away — 
From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdingnag  I'll  roam. 
And  never  will  return,  or  bring  thee  home. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  But,  ah  !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
Go  little  females,  and  on  little  loves  : 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse— 

1  The  "  Sparrow  "  is  the  conventional  modem  representative  of  the  Pa$ser  of  Catnllas,  in 
his  charming  Ode  to  Lesbia  :— 

*•  Lugete,  O  Venerea,  Cupidinesqae, 
Kt  quantum  est  hominum  venustiorum  ! 
Passer  mortaas  est  meee  Puellac,  Ac." 

Put  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  translators  and  poets  have  chosen  to  metamorphose 
the  I«atin  Vathcr  (any  bird  of  the  Finch  tribe)  into  the  Engli:ili  "  Sparruw.' 


*> 
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Thy  baby.playthings  that  adora  thy  house, 

Doors,  windows,  chimneys,  and  tho  spacious  roomp. 

Equal  in  size  to  cells  of  honeycombs. 

Hast  thou  for  these  now  yentnred  from  the  shore^ 

Thy  bark  a  bean>sheI1,  and  a  straw  thy  oar  ? 

Or  in  the  box,  now  bounding  o'er  the  main, 

Shall  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again  P 

And  ahull  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more. 

To  see  thoe  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  oVr 

My  spacious  palm  ?    Of  stature  scarce  a  spun. 

Mimic  the  actions  of  a  real  man? 

No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key, 

As  seamen  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh  ? 

Uow  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  trend, 

A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk-pail,  on  thy  head  ! 

How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away  ! 

And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  !  ** 

Not  less  in  keeping  with  the  original  is  tho  Epistle  of  Mar  if 
Gulliver  (a  parody  of  Ovid's  Ejnsths  of  the  Heroines),  when,  upon  her 
lord's  return  from  his  wanderings  in  Lilliput  and  elsewhere,  that 
illnstriouB  discoverer  (after  a  brief  visit  to  bis  spouse)  leaves  her  for 
retirement  in  the  country,  and  strangely  prolongs  bis  absence :  — 

**  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  thy  native  place  ! 

What,  touch  mo  not  ?    What  shun  a  wife's  embrace  ! 

Have  I  for  this  thy  tedious  absence  borne, 

And  waked  and  wished  whole  nights  for  thy  return  P 

In  five  long  years  I  took  no  second  spouse, 

What  Bodriflf  1  wife  so  long  has  kept  her  vows  P 

•  -  •  •  •  • 

Not  touch  me  !     Never  neighbour  called  me  slut" 
Was  Flimnap's  dame  more  sweet  in  Lilliput  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  folks  might  see  thoc  all  tho  country  rcnnd 
For  sixpence,  I'd  have  given  a  thousand  pound. 
Lord  !  when  the  giant-babo  that  head  of  thinu 
Got  in  his  mouth,  my  heart  was  up  in  mine. 
When  in  the  niarrow-bouo  I  see  thee  rammed, 
Or  on  the  housetop  by  tho  monkey  crammed, 

1  Tho  birthplucc,  or  at  least,  residence,  of  Captain  (iuUivMr 
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The  piteoQfi  images  renew  my  pain, 
And  all  tby  dangers  I  weep  o'er  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Glamdalclitch  too — with  thee  I  monrn  her  case, 
Heaven  gnard  the  gentle  girl  from  all  disgrace ! 
Oh,  may  the  King  that  one  neglect  forgive. 
And  pardon  her  the  fanlt  by  which  I  live  I 
Was  there  no  other  way  to  set  him  free  ? 
My  life,  alas  1*1  fear,  proved  death  to  thee !" 

The  third  set  of  verses,  in  a  graver  key,  commemorate  The  Orate ful 
Address  of  the  Unliajppy  ffouyhnhnms,  now  in  Slavery  and  Bondage  in 
England,  to  Mr,  Lemuel  Gulliver,  They  thus  apostropliiBe  the  late 
guest  of  their  race:— 

**  To  thee  we  wretches  of  the  Houyhnhnm  band. 
Condemned  to  labour  in  a  barbarons  land, 
Return  our  thanks.    Accept  our  humble  lays, 
And  let  each  grateful  Houyhnhnm  neigh  thy  praise  I 
O,  happy  Tahoo !  purged  from  human  crimes 
By  thy  sweet  sojourn  in  those  virtuous  climes, 
Where  reign  our  sires.    There— to  thy  country's  shame— 
Reason  you  found  and  virtue  were  the  same. 
Their  precepts  razed  the  prejudice  of  yjuth. 
And  e'en  a  Yahoo  learned  the  love  of  Truth. 
Art  thou  the  first  who  did  the  coast  explore  P 
Did  never  Yahoo  tread  that  ground  before  P 
Yos,  thousands !    But,  in  pity  to  their  land. 
Or  swayed  by  envy,  or  throogh  pride  of  mind. 
They  hid  their  knowledge  of  a  nobler  Race, 
I         Which,  owned,  would  all  their  sires  and  sons  disgrace. 
**  You,  like  the  Samian,  visit  lands  uukuown. 
And  by  theii  wiser  morals  mend  your  own. 
Thus  Orpheus  travelled  to  reform  his  kind. 
Came  back,  and  tamed  the  brutes  he  left  behind. 
You  went,  you  saw,  you  heard,  with  virtue  foaght. 
Then  spread  those  morals  which  the  Houyhnhnms  taught. 
Our  labours  here  must  touch  thy  generous  hearts 
To  see  us  strain  before  the  coach  and  cart. 
Compelled  to  run  each  knavish  jockey's  heat  t 
Subservient  to  Newmarket's  annual  cheat !  " 

A  few  weeks  after  Swift's  departure  for  Ireland,  Pope  nearly  lost 
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his  life  by  drowning.  On  a  return  journey  from  Bolingbroke's  house, 
at  Dawley,  his  coach  and  six,  lent  to  him  by  his  friend,  upset  in  a 
stream,  and,  before  the  driver  could  bring  help,  the  water  had  almost 
covered  him ;  as  it  happened,  he  escaped  with  no  very  serious  injury. 
It  was  this  accident  that  called  forth  the  letter  of  condolence  from 
Voltaire,  then  on  a  visit  at  Dawley  ;  and,  if  the  English  poet  could  have 
foreseen  the  towering  eminence  to  which  the  French  poet  (who  then 
had  fame  only  as  such)  was  to  reach,  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  he  would 
probably  have  thought  himself  sufficiently  compensated  for  his  mishap 
by  the  compliment  paid  to  his  Essay  on  Criticism  and  Rape  of  the 
Lock  by  the  first  of  French  writers.  Pope,  it  has  been  stated,  disliked 
Voltaire,  for  reasons  which  may  be  regarded  as  mythical  as  the  alleged 
dislike,  perhaps,  itself.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  the  guest  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  the  admired  of  the  Princess  Caroline,  would  be 
received  by  him  with  indifference. 

Of  the  bibliography  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Danciad  information, 
accessible  to  the  public,  long  remained  uncertain  and  contradictory. 
More  recent  investigation  has,  for  the  most  part,  cleared  up  the  mystifi- 
cation. Its  earliest  conception  has  been  traced  back,  by  internal  evi- 
dence, to  the  year  1720  or  1721,  and  between  that  date  and  its  publica- 
tion the  idea  of  a  satire  to  be  called  Dalness,  or  the  Progress  of  Dalness, 
or  by  some  such  title,  appears  in  letters  of  Pope  to  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Swift  and,  more  slightly,  Atterbury  have  the  credit  of  the  suggestion  •f 
the  new  Mac  Flecknoe.  But,  obviously,  the  immediate  inspiration  came 
from  the  ardour  for  revenge  upon  the  critics  in  general,  and  upon 
Theobald,  in  particular,  increased  since  the  furious  attacks  provoked  by 
the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  In  May,  1728,  appeared,  anonymously,  the 
first  ascertained  edition  of  the  satire,  with  the  title  of  "  7%<;  Dunciad,  an 
Heroic  Poem  in  Three  Boohs.  Dublin  Printed :  London  Reprinted.  For 
A.  Dodd,  1728,  12mo.'*  A  frontispiece  represented  an  Owl  (with  a  label 
in  its  beak,  inscribed  The  Dunciad),  perched  on  a  pile  of  books.^  None 
the  less,  London,  not  Dublin,  seems  to  have  given  birth  to  it.  During 
1728  four  incorrect  and  imperfect  editions  issued  from  the  Press:  a 
'*  shadowy  progeny,"  proceeding  from  himself,  which  served  at  once  as 
further  advertisement  and  as  a  pretext  for  a  perfect  edition.      This 

I  This  first  edition  was  advertised  in  the  An'/y  Pott  of  May  19.  Ten  days  later  came  oat 
•*  A  CoinjtUte  Key  to  the  Dunciad^  with  a  Cltantctfr  of  Mr.  Pope  and  hi*  Profane  Writinfj9,  by  Sir 
Richani  Blackmore,  Kniifht,  M.D."  Those  whu  knew  Po{»e's  metliods  and  style  of  advor. 
ti«<ing  could  liar<ily  fail  to  recognise  the  real  anchor.  All  the  circamstancen,  sayn  Mr. 
Curnuhcrs.  connected  with  the  publication  of  the  Duiiciad  have  been  ably  aad  folly 
elaciUat^d  in  \<4cii  mid  Queries  for  1854. 
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came  out  in  tho  spring  of  the  next  year,  thus  announced  to  Swift,  June 
28 :  **  The  Dunciad  is  going  to  be  printed,  in  all  pomp,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion which  makes  me  proudest.  It  will  be  attended  with  jproeme,  prole- 
gomena,  testimonia  scriptorum,  index  authorum,  and  notes  variorum  "  ; 
the  inscription  being  the  well-known  apostrophe  to  Swift — "O  thou! 
whatever  title  please  thine  ear,  Dean,  Drapier,  Bickers taff,  or  Gulliver,'* 
&c.  Many  of  the  notes  were  supplied  by  Arbutlinot.  Pirale-publishers, 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  formal  consignment  of  the  copyright 
to  Lords  Oxford,  Bathurst,  and  Burlington,  and  other  ingenious  means 
of  acquiring  notoriety,  roused  still  further  the  public  curiosity.  On  the 
day  of  publication,  according  to  the  account  of  Pope,  who  prefixed  to  his 
narrative  (dedicated  to  Lord  Middlesex)  the  name  of  the  notorious 
Bichard  Savage — his  trusted  agent,  and  the  friend  of  Johnson—"  a  crowd 
of  authors  besieged  the  shop  [of  the  publisher].  Entreaties,  advices, 
threats  of  law  and  battery, — nay,  cries  of  treason,  were  all  employed  to 
hinder  the  coming  out  of  the  Dunciad,  On  the  other  hand,  the  book- 
sellers and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure  it.  What  could  a 
few  poor  authors  do  against  so  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There 
was  no  stopping  a  torrent  with  a  finger.  So,  out  it  came.''  Many 
"  ludicrous  circumstances,"  we  are  told,  attended  it.  "  The  *  Dunces  '  (for 
by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author.  .  .  .  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having 
an  Owl  in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one — to  distinguish  it — fixed  in  its 
stead  an  Ass  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  suneptitious  one  being 
printed  with  the  same  Ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned,  for  dis- 
tinction, to  the  Owl  again.  Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers 
against  booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  advertisements — some 
recommending  the  edition  of  the  Owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  Ass : 
by  which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to  the  great  honour, 
also,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Dunciad^  Walpole,  the  Premier,  pre- 
sented a  copy  to  the  King  (George  IL)  and  the  Queen  (Caroline),  who 
had  seen,  it  seems,  the  earlier,  imperfect,  editions ;  and,  *'  some  days 
after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  dispersed  by  several  noble- 
men and  persons  of  the  first  distinction."  A  whole  army  of  insulted 
authors  hurled  itself  against  the  common  enemy.  Chief  among  them 
marched  Theobald,  Dennis,  and  Smedley,Dean  of  Clogher  (the  last  yith 
a  collection  of  lampoons,  entitled  Alexandriana),  Next  to  Theobald, 
or  Tibbald,  as  Pope  writes  his  name,  Cibber,  Dennis,  Curll  (or  as  he  is 
spelled  Curl),  Ambrose  Philips,  SappJw  (Lady  M.  W.  Montagu),  Sporus 
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(Lord  Hervey),  Moore  Smythe,  the  admirer  of  the  BlountS;  Aaron  Hill 
(a  dramatic  writer,  at  one  time  Manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
auother  Secretary  to  Lord  Peterborough,  and  who  had  turned  his  hand 
to  almost  everything),  Edward  Howard  (author  of  the  Bntish 
Princes),  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (MD.,  author  of  certain  epics, 
having  some  popularity  at  the  time,  and  who  suffered  much 
from  the  Wits),  Elkanah  Settle  (the  Lord  Mayor— and  — City 
Laureate),  and  others  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  occupy  places  of  diCfer- 
eiit  degrees  of  exaltation.  Fourteen  years  later  (in  1742),  at  Warbur- 
ton's  instigation,  a  Fourth  Book  was  added.  In  this  latest  development 
of  the  satire  Theobald  is  made  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favour  of 
Cibber,  who  could  never  understand  why  he  had  been  selected  to  fill  the 
unenviable  position,  preferably  to  so  many  more  illustrious  claimants.^ 
The  choice  of  the  new  monarch  of  the  realms  of  Dulness,  indeed,  was 
not  a  happy  one :  for,  whatever  his  demerits  may  or  may  not  have  been, 
dulness  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  them.  As  a  writer  of  playg  he 
cxliibited  considerable  skill,  and  his  adaptations  of  Shakspeare  had  no 
little  merit 

Of  the  Four  Books,  as  well  from  the  less  personal  character  of  the 
satire  as  from  the  greater  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  last  holds  the 
highest  place.  Some  of  the  finest  of  his  epigrammatic  verses  occur  in 
this  Part    For  instance : — 

**  Morality  by  her  false  guardians  drawo^ 

Chicane  in  furs,  and  Casuistry  in  lawn. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Words  are  Man's  province.  Words  we  teach  alone  t 
When  Reason  donbtfal,  like  the  Samian  letter/'' 
Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  better. 
Placed  at  the  door  of  Learning,  yoath  to  guide. 

We  never  soflor  it  to  stand  too  wide. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Confine  the  thought  to  exercise  the  breath, 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

•  •  •  •  • 

May  you,  may  Cam  and  Isis  preach  it  long ! — 

1  Gibber's  Apology  for  hi*  Life  Mr.  Garrnthers  considers  to  be  "  one  of  the  most  dcllghtfaT, 
gossiping,  works  in  the  langoage."  Some  of  (he  alterations  in  the  Duttciad,  necessary 
upon  the  snbstitation  of  the  laoroate  for  Theobald,  are  skilfally  done.  Bat'  in  many 
cases  the  adaptations  did  not  fit  the  newr  hero,  nor  make  the  satire  more  intelligible  fbr  its 
readers. 

3  The  letter  7  need  by  Pytha^roras  ss  an  emblem  of  th^  different  roads  of  Virtae  and 
ViCO^JEl  Mi  qua  Samio*  didtuil  Utuu  ruiuo^i  (i'craiud^iSa/).— WurUurluO* 
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The  Right  Divine  of  Kings  to  govern  wrong. 

•  •  •  •  •    ' 
Ah !  think  not,  Mistress,  more  trae  dalness  lies 

In  Folly's  cap  than  Wisdom's  grave  disguise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Princes  are  bat  things 

Bom  for  First  Ministers,  as  Slaves  for  Kings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

See  skulking  Tmth  to  her  old  Cavern  fled,— 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heaped  o'er  her  head.'*  &o. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  oxtraordiuary  wit  and  skilful  versification  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Satire,  for  most  readers,  not  versed  in  the  obscure 
histories  of  the  literary  squabbles  of  tlie  day,  the  constant  need  of  a  run- 
ning commentary  may  seem,  perhaps,  hardly  to  bo  compensated  by  the 
excellence  and  epigrammatic  force  of  particular  passages.  But  what 
most  must  be  deplored,  is  an  indiscriminateness  of  censure  which  tends 
to  vitiate  the  whole  criticism — a  demerit  which  too  often  attaches  to  the 
satire  of  Pope ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  conscious  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  rather  the  enemies  of  Pope  (or  of  Warburton)  than  of  right 
Teason  and  of  truth  who  are  assailed.  Yet  where  his  own,  or  his 
commentator's,  animosity  did  not  intervene,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
just  and  sincere  aversion  from  falsehood  and  prejudice,  as  well  as  from 
pretentious  dulness  and  pedantry,  in  no  small  measure  inspires  the 
satirist;  and  that,  if  they  are  his  pers  mal  foes  who  first  and  pre- 
eminently animate  his  Archilochian  rage,  he  none  the  less  holds  up  to 
deserved  ridicule  or  detestation  the  follies  of  the  world  in  general. 

Not  content  with  lashing  his  enemies  in  the  Dunciad,  for  eight  years 
he  maintained  the  combat,  a  outrance,  in  the  pages  of  the  Oruh  Street 
Journal,  1730-37.  In  this  notorious  paper,  "an  imaginary  ^unfo  of 
critics,  named  '  Knights  of  the  Bathos,'  sat  in  Judgment  on  contemporary 
writers,  affecting  to  condemn  Pope  and  his  friends  as  enemies  of  their 
order,  but,  in  reality,  espousing  all  the  poet's  quarrels,  and  attacking  the 
objects  of  his  poetical  satire  and  his  supposed  enemies  with  the  keenest 
irony  and  invective."  Its  reputed  editors  were  Dr.  John  Martyn,  who 
had  held  a  Professorship  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Richard  Russell,  author 
of  a  medical  treatise.'  In  the  years  173 U5  appeared  his  Epistles, 
addressed  to  various  eminent  personages.  The  epistle.  Of  Taste,  or  as 
afterwards  entitled.  Of  False  Taste,  and  (in  the  latest  alteration),  Of  tJia 
Use  cf  Riches,  he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Burlington,  and  another,  with 

i  See  CarTuthers'  Li/e  of  Pofe, 
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tlio  same  title  and  subject,  to  Bathurst  Both  contain  some  admirable 
strokes  of  wit  and  satire ;  but  the  optimistic  fatalism,  which  underlies 
his  chief  moral  poem,  appeared  also  in  these.  The  Moral  Essay,  placed 
as  the  first  in  the  series,  Of  the  Knowledge  and  Characters  of  Men  and, 
especially,  the  second.  Of  the  Characters  of  Women  (dedicated  **To  a 
Lady,"  supposed  to  be  Martha  Blount),  Pope,  according  to  his  custom, 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  attacks  (some  of  them  gross  enough)  upon  his 
enemies  among  the  other  sex,  Sappho  (Lady  M.  W.  Montagu), 
Narcissa  (the  Duchess  of  Hamilton)  and,  in  particular,  Atossa  (the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough),  and  Chloe  (Lady  Suffolk).  Of  the** great 
Duchess,"  Sarah,  he  sums  up  the  character  in  a  comprehensive  oouplet. 
She  :— 

'*  Shines  in  exposing  knaves  and  painting  fools, 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules." 

His  character  of  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Honour,  who  so  greatly  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  of  Swift  of  preferment  by  her  influence,  is 
more  ambiguous,  but  little  more  flattering: — 

•* « With  every  pleasing,  every  prudeot  part,  ^ 

Say,  what  can  Chloe  want  ?  ' — She  wants  a  heart. 
She  speaks,  behaves,  and  acts  just  as  she  ought : 
Bnt  never,  never,  reached  one  generoas  thought. 
Virtae  she  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  Decencies  for  ever." 

To  the  Characters  Johnson  gives  high  praise  as  "the  product  of 
diligent  speculation  upon  human  life.  Much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  his  excel- 
lence may  be  proi)erly  estimated,  I  recommend,"  ho  continues,  "a  com- 
parison of  his  Characters  of  Women  with  Boilean's  Satire  ;  it  will  then 
be  seen  with  how  much  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is  investigated, 
and  female  excellence  selected.  The  Characters  of  Men,  however,  are 
written  with  more,  if  not  with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  passages 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  Oem  and  the  Flower  will  not  easily  be 
equalled."  The  Essay,  last  in  the  series  but  written  at  a  much  earlier 
age,  dedicated  to  Addison  and  occasioned  by  his  Dialogue  on  Medals^ 
contains  a  witty  epigram  at  the  expense  of  the  coin -col  lee  tors,  who: — 

'*  The  Inscription  value,  but  the  Rust  adore." 

Why  these  Epistles  have  been  classed  as  Moral  Essays  rather  than  as 
Satires  does  not  very  evidently  appear.    In  the  year  of  the  publication 
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of  the  Essay  Of  Taste,  1732,  Pope  visited  Lord  Peterborough  at  Bevis 
Mount,  near  Southampton  ;  accompanying  that  military  hero  to  Win- 
chester, to  assist  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  school. 

Of  all  his  connexions,  his  alliances  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  with 
Warburton  most  influenced  his  didactic  poetry,  the  former  philosophi-- 
cally,  the  latter  theologically.  With  Bolingbroke  he  had  formed 
acquaintance  at  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  Swift ;  and,  in  later  years, 
the  acquaintance  developed  into  intimacy.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Jacobite  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Atterbury,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
executioner's  axe,  landed  an  exile  at  Calais,  Bolingbroke  returned  from 
his  banishment  (1723)  to  supply  the  Bishop's  place  in  the  Councils  of 
Twickenham.  He  had  acted,  until  his  abrupt  dismissal  in  1716,  as 
Secretary  to  the  ex- King,  at  Versailles,  and  had  married  (as  his  second 
wife)  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  a  French  lady  of  fortune,  a  niece  of 
Mde.  de  Maintenon  ;  from  whom  he  derived  the  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
bribe  that  procured  for  him,  through  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  permission 
to  return  to  England,  without,  however,  reinstating  him  in  his  title  and 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords, or  in  immediate  possession  of  his  estate. 
For  his  political  disfranchisement  and  incapacity  he  took  revenge  in 
joining  himself  to  the  heterogeneous  array  of  enemies  of  Walpole,  and 
harassing  the  Whig  Government  to  the  best  of  his  power,  through 
pamphlets  and  newspapers ;  in  particular,  in  his  famous  Letters  to  the 
Craftsman^  entitled  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  In  the  course 
of  the  ten  next  years  of  his  life,  chiefly  passed  in  England,  Bolingbroke 
resided  at  Dawley,  near  Uxbridge ;  when,  tired  of  vain  opposition  to  the  all- 
powerful  Minister,  he  went  back  to  alternate  dissipation  and  philosphical 
studies  at  Paris  and  at  La  Source.  In  the  highest  degree  indignant  at 
his  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  Councils  of  the  Pretender,  after  the 
failure  of  1715,  he  had  from  that  time  withdrawn  from  active  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Jacobite  party  in  France.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
speculators  in  the  Mississippi  Bubble  Company,  who  had  escaped  in  time 
from  the  general  crash  ;  and  with  the  fortune  thus  acquired  he  purchased 
the  Chdteau,  near  Orleans,  where  he  lived  in  philosophical,  but  forced, 
retirement,  and  where  he  entertained  his  friends,  among  whom  Voltaire 
received  the  highest  honour.  His  father's  death,  in  1742,  put  him  in 
])ossession  of  the  family  mansion  at  Battersea  (where  he  had  been 
brought  np  under  the  opposite  influences  of  his  cavalier  father  and 
puritan  grandmother),  from  which  time  he  lived  mostly  in  England. 
Dawley  he  had  sold  three  years  previously.    At  Twickenham   and  at 
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Dawley,  in  the  earlier  period,  the  poet  and  the  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
with  8uch  members  of  the  October  or  Scriblerus  Cluh  as  survived, 
philosophised  in  literature  and  politics— occupations  which  did  not 
hinder  them  in  indulging  in  the  ordinary  trifling  and  frivolities  of 
Society  ;  nor,  we  have  too  good  reason  to  lament,  did  the  "  feast  of 
reason  "  invariably  accompany  "  the  flow  of  soul." 

The  correspondence  of  Pope  with  his  so  distinguished  intimate  friend 
and  counsellor  would,  reasonably,  be  regarded  with  especial  interest.  But 
the  style,  on  the  part  of  Bolingbroke,  has  too  much  of  the  rhetorical  art 
in  which  he  excelled,  and,  on  both  sides,  there  appears  too  much  of  the 
affectation  of  philosophising  upon  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  a  sort  of 
cynicism  at  once  so  common  and  so  unreal  with  public  men,  when  the 
world  (of  politics  and  publicity)  has  ceased,  through  disappointed 
ambition,  satiety,  or  disabling  years,  to  present  the  old  attractions.  It 
is,  indeed,  astonishing  that  two  men  of  the  world,  equally  devoured 
with  ambition,  in  different  ways,  and  equally  restless,  could  think  to 
deceive  themselves  and  others  by  such  affectations.  "  I  have  no  very 
strong  faith,"  protested  Swift  (who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived 
by  such  platitudes)  to  Pope,  "in  your  pretenders  t<»  retirement." 

For  us,  now,  the  interest  of  the  friendship  of  the  satirist-poet  and  the 
rhetorical  philosopher  depends  chiefly  upon  the  part  taken  by  the 
latter  in  the  scheme  of  the  Moral  Essays^  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
Essay  on  Man,  That  the  influence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  positive 
and  considerable  we  have  internal  and  external  evidence.  Intenml 
evidence,  from  the  coincidence  of  the  deistic  optimism  of  the  author  of 
the  Fragments  and  Minutes  of  Essays  with  the  pervading  principle 
of  the  poem  ;  external  proof  from  the  assertions  of  witnesses  who  had 
seen  outlines  of  its  main  propositions  in  the  handwriting  of  Boling- 
broke. Spence,  his  intimate  confidant,  declares  that  Pope  "  at  several 
times  mentioned  how  much,  or  rather  how  wholly,  he  was  obliged  to 
Lord  Bolingbroke  for  the  thoughts  and  reasonings  in  his  moral  work ; 
and  once,  in  particular,  said  that,  besides  their  frequent  talking  over 
that  subject  together,  he  had  received  (I  think)  seven  or  eight  sheets 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  relation  to  it  (as  I  apprehended,  by  way  of 
letters),  both  to  direct  the  pla<i  in  general,  and  to  supply  the  matter  for 
the  particular  Epistles,^  and  Lord  Bathurst  assured  Drs.  Warton  and 
Blair  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  prose  sketch  in  question.  The  con- 
ception of  the  poem  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  note,  iu 
a  letter  to  Swift  (1729). 
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Like  roost  of  Pope's  productions  it  appeared  originally  without  his 
name  (1732);  and  the  authorship  remained  a  secret  for  some  time  to 
many  even  of  his  intimate  friends.  The  fourth  and  last  part  he  gave  to 
the  world  two  years  later,  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  poem,  and  an 
avowal  of  its  authorship ;  until  then,  says  Warburton,  ascribed  *'  to 
every  man  except  him  who  could  write  it."  Its  reception,  at  first, 
seemed  doubtful,  but  the  sale  gradually  increased  and  new  editions 
came  out.  At  the  outset  of  the  Essay,  the  poet  had  invited  his  **  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  "  tOy 

^  Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  soene  of  Mao-i- 
A  mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a  plan.'' 

By  a  very  radical  alteration,  in  following  editions,  ihis  appears  (prob- 
ably at  Warburton's  suggestion)  as^ 

**  Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  Man— 
A  mighty  maze !  hut  not  without  a  Plan!** 

An  almost  equally  significant  substitution  was  from  for  a4  in  a  verse  in 
the  same  EjpistU : — 

'*  The  Bonl  an^easy  and  coi;fined  from  home.'* 

In  France  it  had  been  early  translated,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  De 
Crousaz,  a  Professor  of  Logic  at  Lausanne,  author  of  Examen  de 
Pyrrhonisme,  Persuaded  that  it  was  an  insidious  attack  upon  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  a  scheme  "to  represent,"  as  Johnson  expresses  it, 
**  the  whole  course  of  things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indissoluble 
fatality,"  the  Swiss  professor  assailed  it  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
theologian.  At  a  critical  moment  for  the  orthodox  reputation  of  Pope, 
there  now  stepped  forward  a  voluntary  and  redoubtable  champion 
—redoubtable  by  his  arrogant  self-assertion  no  less  than  by  his 
formidable  erudition.  Warburton,  who  began  life  in  an  attorney's  office, 
and  was  now  a  beneficed  cleric,  had  not  then  attained  the  grand  object 
of  his  ambition— a  Bishopric;  but  he  had  already  achieved  a  reputation 
for  extraordinary  learning,  if  not  for  profound  wisdom,  by  the  first 
volumes  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  He  now  sent  to  a  periodical 
of  the  day,  called  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  a  series  of  vindications  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  the  age,  who  could  not  but 
reflect  some  lustre  upon  his  advocate.  Pope,  pleased  at  being  thus 
extricated  from  what  he  perceived,  with  his  accustomed  caution,  might 
become  a  disagreeable  position,  wrote  to  his  apologist  in  terms  of  high 
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Batisf action  :  "  I  have  just  received,"  he  announces  (April,  1739),  "  two 
more  of  your  Letters  [to  the  magazine].  It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry 
imaginable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help  thanking  you,  in 
particular,  for  you  third  Letter,  which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and 
full,  that  I  think  Mr.  Grousaz  ought  never  to  have  another  answer,  and 
deserved  not  so  good  an  one.  I  can  only  say  you  do  him  too  much 
honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems  ;  for 
you  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have  done  and 
could  not.  It  is,  indeed,  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  the  same  still  when 
it  is  glorified.  1  am  sure  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will 
every  man  else.  .  .  .  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  acknowledgments." 
The  poet  and  the  theologian  first  met  at  Twickenham,  at  Lord 
Radnor's  house  ;  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  at  Pope's  villa,  where 
Warburton  lingered  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  the  spring  of  1740.  War- 
burton  was  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  camp.  When  Theobald  brought 
out  his  ShaJcspeare,  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  contributors  of  the 
critical  notes ;  and,  according  to  our  sympathy  or  antipathy,  we  may 
lament,  or  rejoice,  that  the  commentator  on  the  Essay  of  Man  so 
fortuitously  escaped  from  having  a  place  among  **  the  Dunces."  From 
this  time  Pope  and  Warburton  continued  to  be  on  terms  of  ostentatious 
and,  apparently,  cordial  friendship.  To  Warburton,  as  Mr.  Carruthers 
Bunmiarises  it,  this  desirable  alliance  brought  **  fame,  fortune,  a  wife,  an 
estate,  and  a  bishopiic."  The  wife  was  the  niece  and  heiress  of  Ralph 
Allen,  of  Prior  Park,  the  friend  and  frequent  host  of  Pope.  Nor  does 
this  end  the  history  of  the  good  things  falling  to  the  fortunate  apologist 
of  the  Works  of  the  Learned.  At  his  death.  Pope  left  him  the  sole  copy- 
right of  his  writings,  valued  at  four  thousand  pounds.  Meanwhile,  in 
proportion  as  Warburton  grew  into  the  favour  of  Pope,  the  influence  of 
Bolingbroke  declined— for  the  two  rival  counsellors  had  no  liking  one 
for  the  other.  After  Pope's  death,  the  violence  of  their  mutual  hostility 
reappeared  in  the  attack  upon  and  defence  of  his  memory,  caused  by  the 
publication  of  the  statesman's  writings — the  fierceness  of  this  contro- 
versial warfare  culminating  in  the  latter's  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  Most 
Impudent  Man  Living,  The  correspondence  of  Pope  and  Warburton  has 
little  more  of  interest  or  edification,  regarde  1  as  **  emanations  from  the 
heart,"  than  the  Pope-Bolingbroke  letters.  Mutual  admiration,  and  equal 
afifectation  of  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  happened  not  to 
please  thcm^  forms  the  staple  of  their  epistolary  productions. 
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The  leading  principle  of  the  Essay  on  Man  is  a  quasi-philosophic 
Optimism,  which  undertakes  to  vindicate  and  explain  the  moral  and 
physical  constitution  of  the  Universe  in  general,  and  of  our  world  in 
particular,  and  the  author  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  whole  system  of 
his  Metaphysics  and  Theology  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Epistle  in 
the  apophthegm— >''  Whatever  is,  is  Right."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  terse,  vigor- 
ous, and  brilliant « epigrammatic  versification  of  the  prose  essays  of 
King's  Origin  of  Evil  (1702),  of  Shaftesbury's  Moralists  (1709),  and  of 
the  Thdodikee,  or  "Vindication  of  Divine  Government,"  of  Leibnitz 
(1710),  and  other  similar  Apologies,  called  forth,  in  part,  by  Bayle's 
Dictionnaire  Fhilosophique  (1695)  and  criticism  of  the  Tout  Est  Bun 
philosophy.  Leibnitz  (as  he  informs  Warburton,  in  one  of  his  letters) 
Pope  knew  only  through  the  presentation  of  him  by  Bolingbroke,  whose 
own  Fragments  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  poet's  Essay,  Other 
principal  authorities  to  whom  they  were  indebted  are  Pascal  (Pensees), 
Mandeville  (the  Fable  of  the  Bees)  and,  apparently,  Hobbes.  That  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  poem  logically  leads  to  Fatalism,  and 
involves  the  mind  in  *'  endless  mazes  "  of  contradiction,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  If,  however,  the  false  Optimism  deserves  all  the 
onslaught  and  ridicule  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  there  is  another 
and  a  true  Optimism,  at  once  reasonable  and  beneficent,  the  Optimism 
which  regards  not  the  Present  or  the  Past,  but  the  Future:  which 
teaches  the  possibility  of  the  ultimate  elimination  of  Evil,  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Best — in  fine,  the  perfectibility  of  Man,  and  the  proper- 
tionacte,  consequent,  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  rest  of  the  World. 
As  for  the  "  All  is  Good  "  deductions  of  the  poem,  they  fail  to  follow  from 
the  poet's  predicate  since,  as  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  editor,  "  the 
perfection  of  the  entire  system  of  the  Universe  is  merely  generalised  out 
of  a  few  phenomena,  which  man  may  misjudge  as  utterly  as,  according 
to  the  poet,  he  misjudges  extraordinary  occurrences  which  seem  evil  to 
him."^ 

De  Grousaz  had  denounced,  and  Warburton  denied,  not  the  Optimism 
but  the  Deism  of  its  principles.  That  the  latter  could  have  even  thought 
of  attempting  so  impossible  an  enterprise  must  appear  astonishing.  If 
any  external  proof  were  needed,  in  the  face  of  so  much  internal  evi- 
dence, we  have  the  clear  testimony  of  Pope's  most  distinguished  associates, 

1  The  Poetical  Werk$  of  AUxander  Pope,  ed.  by  Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  1873.  As  for  the 
heterodox  theology  of  the  poem,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  ordinary 
orthodox  readers;  and.  as  Johnson,  wlio  altogether  disliked  the  priiiciplea  of  Uie  Etuay, 
informs  ob,  "  many  read  It  for  a  manual  of  piety." 
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Chesterfield,  Lyttelton,  Middleton,  and  others.  Warburton  himseify 
indeed,  while  he  still  adhered  to  the  anti-Pope  party,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Essaij  to  be  ''  rank  atheism  "  and  actually 
read  papers,  at  a  literary  club  at  Newark,  expressly  in  denunciation  of  it.^ 
Ab  for  Pope  himself,  it  was  only  when  the  Examen  of  De  Grousaz 
excited  attention,  and  Warburton's  apology  brought  the  subject  9till 
more  prominently  to  notice,  that  he  began  to  take  alarm,  and  to  be 
anxious  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  ingenious  interpretations  of  his 
advocate.  To  produce  the  same  impressions  of  his  orthodoxy  upon  the 
Continent,  in  counteraction  to  the  influence  of  De  Crousaz,  he  caused 
Warburton's  Reply  to  be  translated  into  French  (as  he  tells  Warburton, 
writing  September,  1739),  and  sent  a  letter,  through  a  friend,  to  Louis 
Racine,  author  of  a  poem  called  La  Religion,  to  assure  the  orthodox 
Frenchman  that  he  was  not  so  heretical  as  he  had  been  represented,  and  of 
his  real  belief  in  "  original  sin."'  "  He  is  a  very  good  Catholic,"  writes 
Ramsay,  his  interpreter,  to  Racine, ''  and  has  always  kept  to  the  religion 
of  his  forefathers,  in  a  country  where  he  had  many  temptations  to  aban- 
don it."  Racine  seems  to  have  been  hard  to  convince.  He  declares  that 
he  is  "  obliged  to  confess  that  we  seem  to  detect  it  [his  "  infidelity  '*]  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  abstract  reasonings,  and  that  it  even  presents  itself 
so  naturally,  that  we  may  attribute  to  it  the  rapid  spread  of  the  poem  in 
France."  Pope  wished,  especially,  to  soften  matters  to  his  Catholic 
friends.  Hence  his  anxiety  in  his  letter  to  Caryll,  of  March  8,  1733,  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  (unknown)  author  of  the  Essay,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  professed  belief  in  continued  existence.  **  I  believe,"  he 
writes  a  few  months  later,  "  the  author  will  end  his  poem  in  such  a  manner 

as  will  satisfy  your  scruple To  the  best  of  my  judgment  the 

author  shows  himself  a  Christian,  at  last,  in  the  assertion,  that  all 
earthly  happiness,  as  well  as  future  felicity,  depends  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Oospel — love  of  God  and  Man— and  that  the  whole  aim  of  our  being 
is  to  attain  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  by  the  practice  of  universal 
charity  to  man  and  entire  resignation  to  God.    More  particular  than  this 

1  Commonly  orthodox,  Warbarton  nevertheless  seems  to  have  perceived  the  essential 
weakness  of  Optimism.  "If  only  those  beings  had  been  brought  into  cx-istence  who 
would  not  have  abased  their  freedom,"  he  maintained,  "  £vil  had  been  prevented,  without 
intrenching;  upon  Free.will/'  and  he  thinks  it  difficult  to  hold  that  existence,  with  so  largo 
an  admixture  of  evil,  is  preferable  to  non.existence. — Quoted  by  Blwin,  Work*,  Ap, 

S  Raoinei  in  his  poem,  had  thrown  out  the  sarcasm  :— 

*'  Sans  doutc  qu'4  ccs  mots,  des  bords  de  la  Tamise 
Quelque  abstrait  raiBnnneur,  qui  ne  hc  plait  do  ricn, 
Dane  son  flogmo  Anglican  repondra,  Tout  c^t  {>iin."«— IS. 
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he  could  not  be  with  any  regard  to  the  subject,  or  manner  in  which  he 
treated  it"i 

If  the  optimistic  fatah'sm,  and  consequent  (necessary)  inconsistency  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  poem,  make  it  faulty  as  a  whole,  the  merit  and 
beauty  of  particular  parts  need  no  insistance.  No  single  work  in 
the  English  language,  two  or  three  of  Shakspeare's  dramas  and  the 
Paradise  Lost  excepted,  is  so  often  quoted.  Its  peculiarly  concentrated 
condensed,  and  incisive  expressions  eminently  lend  themselves  to  pro- 
verbial phraseology.  Nor,  apart  from  its  metaphysics,  are  its  ethics  less 
deserving  of  praise.  None  of  Pope's  verse  contains  so  much  of  a  truer 
philosophy  as  those  parts  of  the  poem  which  satirise  the  arrogant 
assumption,  that  all  living  beings  have  been  brought  into  existence  for 
the  sole  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  human  species,  in  so  large  part  (as 
Montaigne  and,  indeed,  Plutarch  and  Porphyry  long  before,  hud 
eloquently  insisted)  really  less  noble  than  the  highest  of  the  non-human 
races ;  a  most  mischievous,  as  well  as  absurd,  assumption,  since  it  neces- 
sarily leads  to  attempts  to  justify  and  excuse  the  selfishness  of  human 
tyranny  over  all  the  subject  species,  regardless  at  once  of  their  innocence, 
their  rights,  and  their  sufferings :— > 

«  Has  God,  thou  fool,  worked  solely  for  thy  good— 
Thy  joy,  thy  pastime,  thy  attire,  thy  food  ?  " 

The  concluding  verses  of  the  poem  represent  the  philosophy  of  a  true 
Cosmopolitanism,  and  prefigure  the  *'  Golden  Age  "  to  be ;— * 

8elf-loYe,  thus  poshed  to  Sooial,  to  Divine, 

Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighboar's  blessing  thine-* 

•  •••••• 

Grasp  the  whole  worlds  of  Reason,  Life,  and  Sense, 
In  one  close  system  of  Benevolence. 

•  •  •       .    •  •  •  • 

6elf-love  bat  serves  the  virtnoas  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peacef  al  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads. 
Friend,  parent,  neighboar  first  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race : 
Wide,  and  more  wide,  the  overflowiogs  of  the  mind 
Take  every  being  in  of  every  kind— 

1  Qaoted  \n  lAr.  Elgin's  Ed.  of  Pope,  Vol.  11.,  where  1g  collecied  a  large  amoank  oi 
eziernal  evidence  ot'  kbe  real  theological  beliefb  of  Tope. 
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Earth  smiles  around,  with  boandless  bo  inty  blest, 
And  heaven  beholds  its  image  in  his  bn  ast."i 

The  last  edition,  during  the  author's  life,  came  out  in  1743,  with  the 
Commentary  and  Notes  of  AVarburton  :  dedicated  to  H.  St.  John  Boliug- 
broke,  and  published  by  Bowyer,  at  the  Globe,  Paternoster  Bow.  How 
much  Pope  revised,  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  final  with  preceding 
editions.  He  did  not  always  improve  his  earlier  verse,  which  sometimes 
is  more  elegant  or,  at  least,  less  elliptical  than  in  the  latest  form. 
As  an  example  may  be  cited  one  of  the  best  known  couplets  in  the 
poem  :— 

**  Who,  foe  to  Nature,  hears  the  general  gruan. 
Murders  their  species,  and  betrays  his  own.** 

which  ho  substituted  for :— > 

**  Who,  deaf  to  Nature's  universal  g^an, 
Murders  all  other  kinds,  betrays  his  own." 

Attached  to  the  Essay  (in  1738),  is  one  of  Pope's  most  generally 
known  productions — the  Universal  Prayer ;  and  this  after- thought  of 
the  poem  forms  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  it. 

Of  the  '*  Moral  Essays,"  already  noticed— in  the  shape  of  five  Epistles 
dedicated  to  various  personages — with  the  Essay  on  Man  designed 
to  form  part  of  an  entire  System  of  Ethics,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete,  the  chronological  order  is  confused ;  the  central  poem  having 
been  brought  out  at  intervals  between  the  appearance  of  the  several 
lessor  Epistles,  For  the  roost  part,  the  same  criticism  applies  to  them 
us  to  the  principal  work.  Their  interest'  and  merit  lie  in  particular 
parts  rather  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  In  polish  and,  easiness 
of  versification,  in  liveliness  and  wit  combined,  the  masterpieces  of  Pope 
are  the  Satires  in  imitation  of  Horace  and  of  one  or  two  of  Donne,  the 
satirist-Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  They  came  from  the  press  in  the  period 
1733-8.  Dedicated  to  his  friend  Arbuthnot,  the  Prologuehaa  an  especial 
significance  as  being,  in  some  sort,  an  ''Apology  for  his  Life; "but  the 
personal  feeling,  which  reappears  in  this  piece,  is  too  freely  indulged ;  as 

1  Ep,  Iv.    This  trae,  comprehensive.  Benevolence  he  illustrates  by  particular  instances, 
in  Ep.  i.  and  iii.,  where  he  stigmatises  the  selfish  cruelty  and  gluttony  of  Man  which, 

'*  Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  Sport  or  Gust/' 
and  which  make  him, 

"  Of  half  that  live  the  butcher  and  the  tomb." 
But,  it  must  bo  confessed,  like  that  of  some  of  his  successor*,  his  philoeouhy,  in  Ihta 
most  important  department  of  £thicB,  is  not  so  consistent  with  itself  as  it    might  have 
been. 
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also  in  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  Of  the  latter  ho 
writes  to  Caryll,  March,  1732-3  :  **  You  may  have  seen  my  last  piece  of 
Song,  which  has  met  with  such  a  flood  of  favour  that  my  ears  need  no 
more  flattery  for  a  twelvemonth.  However,  it  was  a  light  thing— the 
work  of  two  days  ;  whereas  that  to  Lord  Bathurst  was  the  work  of  two 
years,  by  intervals."  Among  the  best  of  the  Imitations  of  the  Latin 
Satirist  is  Sat,  ii.  2,  and  Ep.  ii.  1,  in  which  the  original  dedication  to 
Augustus  is  retained  and  transferred,  in  a  transparent  disguise,  to 
George  II.,  whom  he  ironically  eulogises.  Besides  all  this,  in  the 
intervals  of  severer  labour,  Pope  threw  off  an  immense  number  of 
parerga,  lighter  and  occasional  pieces  of  wit  or  epigram.  The  mo8t 
considerable  of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  The  old  friends 
of  his  youth,  Trumbull,  Cromwell,  Caryll,  Digby,  Harcourt,  Oraggs, 
Peterborough,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Atterbury,  Garth,  Prior,  Rowe,  died 
long  before  him,  and  many  of  them  he  commemorated  in  Epitaphs; 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  eulogy  of  Gay,  for  whom  he  sincerely 
laments  in  his  letter  to  Swift.  Some  of  the  apotheoses,  it  must  be 
admitted,  although  not  to  be  classed  exactly  with  the  '^sepulchral 
lies,"  composed  **  our  holy  walls  to  grace "  (as  he  satirises  them  iu 
his  Dunciad,  and  of  which  the  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Captain  Blifil  is  a  notable  specimen),  yet  hardly  escape  suspicion  of  the 
accustomed  hyperbole  of  the  species.  His  cynical  epitaph,"  For  One  who 
would  not  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,"  Warburton,  contrary  to 
Pope*s  expressed  wish  to  have  no  sepulchral  commemoration  but  the 
dates  of  .  his  birth  and  death,  placed  in  the  Twickenham  Church.^ 
Lord  Hervey,  provoked  by  the  continued  attacks  upon  himself  and 
Lady  M.  Wortley  Montagu,  published,  in  verse  "An  Epistle  to  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  a  Nobleman  at  Hampton  Court,  Aug.  1733,"  in  which, 
besides  stigmatising  the  moral  character  of  his  adversary's  writings,  he 
ridiculed  his  physical  defects  and,  worse  offence  than  all,  his  obscurity 
of  birth.  Pope's  reply  came  out,  in  the  November  following, as  A  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord :  On  Occasion  of  some  Libels  Wi-itten  and  Propagated 
at  Court,  In  respect  of  vigour  and  style,  it  is  one  of  his  best  attempts 
in  prose  satire,  although  not  without  some  grossness ;  and  the  "  tedious 
malignity  "  (in  Johnson's  sentence  upon  it),  as  far  the  epithet^  at  least, 

1  The  epitaph  ii  m  follows  :— 

"  Heroes  and  Kings  I  yonr  distance  keep; 
In  peace  let  one  poor  Poet  sleep. 
Who  never  flattered  folks  like  yon  | 
liet  Horace  blush  and  Tiigil  too." 
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is  concerned^  does  not  do  it  justice.  In  one  passage  he  answers,  not 
very  happily,  the  ungenerous  charge  of  obscurity  of  origin.  Lord 
Hervey  enjoyed  a  high  post  and  high  favour  at  the  Court,  and  Pope 
prudently  suppressed  this  piece  of  personal  satire— as  he  informs  Swift 
in  a  letter  of  Jan.  6,  1731 :  ''There  is  a  woman's  war  declared  against 
me  by  a  certain  Lord.  His  weapons  are  the  same  which  women  and 
children  use :  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  squirt  to  bespatter.  I  writ  a  sort 
of  answer,  but  [he  disingenuously  adds]  was  ashamed  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him,  and,  after  shewing  it  to  some  people,  suppressed  it ;  otherwise 
it  was  such  as  was  worthy  of  him  and  worthy  of  me."  None  the  less 
he  held  up  the  "  noble  Lord  "  to  ridicule  in  his  Gh^h  Street  Journal ; 
in  one  ironical  piece  adopting  the  character  of  the  "  Doctor  of  Divinity  *' 
(a  Dr.  Sher^vin),  and  making  free  use  of  that  divine's  presumed 
acquaintance  with  the  biblical  style  and  language.  While  these  more 
ephemeral  displays  of  wit  (sometimes  sufficiently  forced)  attracted 
attention  from  a  few  readers,  his  more  concentrated  and  polished 
invective  in  verse,  in  his  EpisUe  to  Arhuthnot,  soon  afterwards  gave 
greater  permanence  and  prominence  to  the  quarrel ;  and,  as  far  as 
poetical  superiority  was  in  question,  gained  for  him  a  not  very  difficult 
victory  over  his  otherwise  powerful  antagonists. 

From  these  quarrels,  so  little  creditable  to  himself  or  edifying  for  the 
public,  we  turn  with  some  relief  to  his  relations  with  his  intimate 
friends.  One  of  his  most  eloquently  descriptive  letters  of  natural 
scenery  he  sent  to  the  Blounts  from  Bristol.  He  had  been  on  one  of  his 
visits  to  Allen  at  Prior  Park,  Bath,  and  he  went  on  to  the  Hot  Wells  of 
what  was  then  the  small  village  of  Clifton.  He  writes  in  a  strain 
of  appreciation  of  the  landscape,  if  not  with  all  the  simplicity,  with 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Cowper.  At  Bristol,  Savage,  the  poet,  at 
length  deserted  by  friends  and  fortune^who  had  so  remarkably  and  so  long 
tolerated  his  extraordinary  follies,  was  now  in  the  extremities  of  poverty. 
Pope,  whom  he  had  formerly  assisted  in  his  literary  intrigues,  while  re- 
fusing an  interview  with  so  impracticable  an  ally  and  so  disreputable  an 
acquaintance,  undertook  to  raise  subscriptions  among  his  friends,  to  offer 
him  another  chance  of  social  salvation.  Long  experience  and  self-incurred 
misery  could  do  nothing  to  teach  the  aristocratic  outcast  the  commonest 
wisdom  or  prudence,  and  soon  afterwards  he  died  in  the  Bristol  jail, 
owing  even  his  burial  to  the  charity  of  his  keeper.^    One  of  Pope's  places 

1  The  extraordinary  career  of  thie  literary  bohemian   has    been  traoed  with   ^eai 
BBinatenoM  by  Johnaon  in  the  Li/e  of  hlB  qaondam  aeaociate.    See  Live*  14  the  Petit, 
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of  frequent  resort  was  Lord  Batlmrst's  estate  at  Cirencester.  During  the 
life  of  Peterborough  he  often  visited,  also,  Bevis  Mount,  near  South- 
ampton. In  the  year  of  the  completion  of  the  Dunciad  we  find 
him,  in  company  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  entertained  by  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  *'  Atossa,"  who  lately  had  begun  to  pay  court 
to  the  dreaded  epigrammatist  (as  he  informs  Swift,  writing  in  1739),  and 
by  Lord  Cobham  at  Stowe.  Next  summer  he  went  to  Bath,  where  he 
found  Chesterfield,  and  where  he  was  again  the  guest  of  Allen,  with 
Martha  Blount  and  Warburton.  During  this  visit  some  (apparently 
sectarian)  difference  or  disagreement  arose  between  the  hostess  and  her 
lady-guest,  ending  in  the  abrupt  departure  of  Pope,  and  an  indignant 
letter  to  him  from  Miss  Blount,  who  remained  behind.  **  I  hope  you  are 
well— I  am  not,"  she  complains  bitterly.  "  My  spirits  are  quite  down, 
though  they  should  not,  for  these  people  deserve  so  much  to  be  despised. 
One  should  do  nothing  but  laugh.  I  packed  up  my  things  yesterday ; 
the  servants  knew  it ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  never  said  a  word,  nor  so 
much  as  asked  me  how  I  went,  where,  or  when.  In  short  [[  experienced] 
from  everyone  of  them  much  greater  inhumanity  than  I  could  conceive 
anybody  could  show.  Mr.  Warburton  took  no  notice  of  me.  'Tis  most 
wonderful :  they  have  not  one  of  them  named  your  name,  nor  drunk 
your  health  since  you  went.  They  talk  to  one  another  without  putting 
me  at  all  in  the  conversation.  Lord  Archibald  [Hamilton]  is  come  to 
Lincolm  [Lincombe].  I  was  to  have  gone  this  morning  in  his  coach  but, 
unluckily,  he  keeps  it  here.  I  shall  go  and  contrive  something  with 
them  to-day  ;  for  I  really  do  think  these  people  would  shove  me  out,  if 
I  did  not  go  soon.  I  would  run  all  inconveniences,  and  drink  the 
waters,  if  I  thought  they  would  do  me  good.  My  present  state  is 
deplorable.  I'll  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can.  Adieu."'  We  may  hope 
that  the  lady  somewhat  exaggerated  the  hardship  of  her  situation :  but 
Pope  responded  with  equal  bitterness, and  a  little  incoherently:  **So 
strange  a  disappointment  as  I  met  with,"  he  exclaims, '' the  extreme 
sensibility,  which  I  know  is  in  your  nature,  of  such  monstrous  treat- 
ment, and  the  bitter  reflection  that  I  was  wholly  the  unhappy  cause  of 
it,"  did  really  so  distract  me,  while  with  you,  that  I  could  neither  speak, 
nor  move,  nor  act,  nor  think.  I  was  like  a  man  stunned  or  stabbed, 
where  he  expected  an  embrace  ;  and  I  was  dejected  to  death,  seeing  I 
could  do  or  say  nothing  to  comfort  but  everything  rather  to  hurt  you. 

1  In  the  Maplednrham  Ck>llection,  quoted  by  Mr.  Carrathen. 

S  This  remark  does  not  eeem  to  favonr  the  sappoeitlon  of  a  religum*  qnarrol. 
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But,  for  God'B  sake,  know  that  I  understood  it  was  goodness  and 
j;enero8ity  yon  showed  me  nnder  the  appearance  of  anger  itself.  When 
yon  first  bid  me  go  to  Lord  B[athurst?]  from  them  and  hasten  thither, 
1  was  sensible  it  was  resentment  of  their  conduct  to  me,  and  to  remove 
me  from  snch  treatment,  though  you  stayed  alone  to  suffer  it  yourself. 
But  I  depended  you  would  not  have  been  a  day  longer  in  the  house  after 
I  left  you  last ;  and,  of  all  I  have  endured,  nothing  gave  me  so  much 
pain  of  heart  as  to  find,  by  your  letters,  you  were  still  under  their  nwf. 
1  dread  their  provoking  you  to  any  expression  unworthy  of  you.  Even 
laughter  would  be  taking  too  much  notice.  But  I  more  dread  your 
spirits,  and  falling  under  such  dejection  as  renders  you  incapable  of 
resolving  on  the  means  of  getting  out  of  all  this.  If  you  would  go 
directly  to  London,"  he  suggests,  "  you  may,  without  the  least  danger, 
go  in  a  coach  and  six  of  King's  horses  (with  a  servant  on  horseback  as 
far  as  Marlborough,  writing  to  John  [Searle,  his  gardener]  to  meet  you 
there)  for  six  pounds  or  seven  pounds,  as  safe,  no  doubt,  as  in  any  noble- 
man's or  gentleman's  coach."  He  encloses  this  letter  under  cover  to  a 
friend,  for,  he  adds,  "  I  should  not  wonder  if  listeners  at  doors  should 
open  letters.     W.  is  a  sneaking  parson,  and  I  told  him  he  flattered."^ 

Pope's  last  visits  were  made  to  Battersea  :  his  last  letters  written  to 
Bolingbroke,  Martha  Blount,  and  Warburton.  To  the  woman  whom  he 
most  loved  he  thus  writes,  on  Easter  day,  March  25,  1744,  two  months 
only  before  his  death : — "  I  assure  you  I  don't  think  half  so  much  what 
will  become  of  me,  as  of  you  ;  and  when  I  grow  worse,  I  find  the  anxiety 
for  you  doubled.  Would  to  God  you  wouM  quicken  your  haste  to  settle,' 
by  reflecting  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  just  to  see  it,  and  to  see 
you  at  ease  ;  and  then  I  could  contentedly  leave  you  to  the  providence 
of  Qod  in  this  life  and  resign  myself  to  it  in  the  other.  I  have  little  to 
say  to  you,  when  we  meet,  but  I  love  you  upon  unalterable  principles, 
which  makes  me  feel  my  heart  the  same  to  you  as  if  I  saw  you  every  hour. 

1  Robcoo'b  J^»7e  anff  Worlu  of  Pope,  viii.,  508.  Collated  with  the  orig^lnal.— Csrmthers. 
The  "  sneaking  parson  "  (however  startlinf?  the  expression),  evidently.  Is  Warburton, 
who  was  on  a  visit  to  Allen  at  the  same  time.  The  qaarrel,  whatever  its  origin,  did  not 
last  very  long  either  with  Allen  or  Warburton. 

2  By  iiettling  Pope  evidently  means  that  she  shonld  take  up  housekeeping,  and  have  an 
establishment  of  her  own.  She  seems,  at  this  time,  to  have  been  much  with  Lady  Gerard, 
alladed  to  in  the  postscript  to  the  above  letter.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  of  tlie 
Catholic  family  of  Gerard,  of  New  Hall.  Jjancashire,  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Gerard,  tlie 
sixth  baronet,  who  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  danfi^hter  of  Thomas  Clifton  of  Lytham, 
Lancanhire.  Martha  Blonnt,  after  Pope's  decease,  moved  from  Welbeck  Street  to 
Berkeley  Street,  and  occnpied  till  her  death  the  hoasc  whicli  Pope  had  taken  on  lease— 
"the  last  honse  on  the  end  next  Berkeley  Square,"— which,  apparently,  still  remains.— C. 
She  died  in  1763 :  Teresa,  her  elder  siHtcr,  in  1759. 
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Adieu."  He  died  on  May  30,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  "so  easily  and  im- 
perceptibly, that  his  attendants  did  not  know  the  exact  time  of  his 
departnre,"  solicitously  watched,  to  the  end,  by  Bolingbroke,  March- 
mont,  and  Spence.  Almost  to  the  last  he  retained  energy  enough  to  be 
taken  out,  for  some  hours,  into  his  garden  each  day ;  and  the  day  before 
his  decease  he  was  carried  for  ''an  airing"  into  Bushy  Park.  To  the 
question  of  Hooke,  the  historian,  "  a  zealous  Catholic,"  wlio  asked 
whether  he  would  not  die  as  his  parents  had  done,  and  send  for  a  priest, 
he  is  said  to  have  replied  :  "I  do  not  suppose  that  is  essential,  but  it 
will  look  right;  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  rae  in  mind  of  it."*  He 
was  buried  in  the  Twickenham  Church,  by  his  own  request,  near  his 
parents,  and,  according  to  a  special  provision  in  his  Will,  was  home  to 
his  burial  "  by  six  of  the  poorest  men  of  the  parish,  to  each  of  whom  I 
order  a  suit  of  gre}'  coarse  cloth  as  mourning."  A  number  of  various 
epitaph  or  epigram -verses  upon  him,  by  friends  and  foes,  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines. 

By  the  terms  of  his  will  Pope  left  his  manuscripts  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  •'either  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed  ;  "  to  Miss  Martha  Blount, 
"younger  daughter  of  Mrs.  Martha  Blount,  late  of  Welbeck  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  immediately  on  my 
decease,  and  all  the  .furniture  of  my  grotto,  urns  in  my  garden,  house- 
hold goods,  chattels,  plate,  or  whatever  is  not  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
this  my  will,  I  give  and  devise  [to  her]  out  of  a  sincere  regard  and  long 
friendship  for  her."  As  a  permanent  income  he  settled  upon  her  all  his 
personal  property,  in  mone}*,  after  deduction  of  debts  and  other  legacies. 
To  Warburton  and  Allen  he  bequeathed  his  library  of  printed  books, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  former,  "  the  property  of  all 
such  of  my  works  already  printed,  as  he  has  written,  or  shall  write, 
commentaries  or  notes  upon,  and  all  the  profits  which  shall  arise  after 
my  death  from  such  editions  as  he  shall  publish  without  future  altera- 
tions." The  most  memorable  event  connected  with  the  death  of  Pope  is 
the  furious  controversy  waged  between  his  two  counsellors.  Boling- 
broke.  Some  years  before  the  death  of  his  friend,  had  confided  to  him  the 
printing  of  a  few  copies  of  his  political  Treatises,  Letters  on  the  Spirit 

I  Warton  relates  that  the  priest  had  vcareely  departed  from  Pope's  house,  when  Bolingr- 
broke,  coming  o7er  from  Battersea,  flew  into  a  great  fit  of  passion  and  indignation  at  hin 
being  called  in.  Lord  (chesterfield's  comment  on  the  incident  is  of  a  similar  complexion : 
*'  He  [I'ope]  was  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  fntnro  state.  This  he  has  often  owned  to  me ;  bat 
when  he  died,  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  ^CSscalapias,  and  safliprml  the  priests  who  got  alMiut 
him  to  perform  all  their  absard  ceremonies  on  his  body." — Carrnthera. 
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of  PatHotism,  &c.,  for  private  circulation  among  his  acquaintance.  In 
place  of  this  limited  number,  Pope  secretly  printed  as  many  as  fifteen 
hundred  copies,  keeping  them  in  his  possession.  A  few  months  after 
Pope's  death  (Oct.,  1744),  informed  of  this  breach  of  confidence,  Boling- 
broke  wrote  to  March mont,  one  of  the  executors,  requesting  the  instant 
destruction  of  the  whole  impression.  Next  year,  Warburton  meditating 
a  biography,  his  rival  wrote  to  Mallet :  "  they  say  that  War  [burton]  talks 
very  indecently  of  your  humble  servant,  and  threatens  him  with  the 
terrible  things  he  shall  throw  out  in  a  Life  he  is  writing  of  our  poor 
deceased  friend  Pope.  I  value  neither  the  good  nor  the  ill-will  of  the 
man:  but,  if  he  has  any  regard  for  the  man  he  flattered  living  and 
thinks  himself  obliged  to  flatter  dead,  he  ought  to  let  a  certain  proceed- 
ing die  away  in  silence  as  I  endeavour  i(  should.", 

Neither  antagonist  fulfilled  his  promise.  Warburton  did  not  write 
the  LifCf^  nor  did  Bolingbroke  refrain  from  publishing  a  furious  attack 
upon  his  late  bosom-friend.  Four  yeare  afterwards  the  latter  gave  to 
the  world,  through  Mallet,  a  revised  edition  of  his  Treatises,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  preface  denouncing  the  (fancied)  treachery  of  Pope  in 
vehement  and  offensive  language.  What  had  greatly  aggravated,  or, 
perhaps,  had  really  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  aggrieved  autlior 
was,  as  he  expresses  it,  that  **  the  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  this 
breach  of  trust  had  taken  upon  him  further  to  divide  the  subject,  and  to 
alter  and  omit  passages,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  oWn  fancy ; " 
and,  at  least,  an  equal  cause  of  offence,  doubtless,  may  be  found  fn  the 
preference  of  his  detested  rival  as  a  depositary  of  the  copyright  and 
control  of  the  poet's  works.  To  the  coarse  and  unjustifiable  language  of 
Bolingbroke  Warburton  replied,  in  **  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,**  in  which,  with  more  justice  and 
success  than  usual  in  his  controversial  productions,  the  writer  defends 
the  conduct  of  Pope,  and  with  much  show  of  reason  undertakes  to  clear 
it,  in  the  matter  in  question,  from  the  suspicion  of  avarice  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  treachery  on  the  other.  From  that  of  avarice,  for  the  poet, 
in  his  exceedingly  feeble  health,  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  be  the 
survivor ;  from  treachery,  for  he  must  have  known  that  the  dispersed 
copies  could  not  but  come  into  the  hands  of  their  author.    His  motive 

1  He  left  the  work  to  Bnfirhea(1,a  barrieter,  who  bron^ht  ont  hie  Life  in  1761.  havinff 
obtained  information  and  documents  tram  Warburton,  then  a  Bishop.  It  was  the  first  Life 
of  Popo  of  any  value.  It  had  been  preceded  by  two  almost  worthless  biographies— that 
of  Ayre,  in  1745»  and  Dilworth's,  in  1769.  Warburton's  Edition  and  Coounentariei 
came  ont  in  1761. 
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may,  probably,  be  traced  partly  to  his  innate  and  invincible  love  of 
mystifying,  and  partly  to  the  hope  of  persuading  his  friend  to  publish 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  Bolingbroke,  however,  put  forth  anony- 
mously an  equally,  strongly-worded  rejoinder,  of  which  the  title  was 
perhaps  the  least  exceptionable  part — A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most 
Impudent  Man  Living,  A  war  of  winged  words  ensued,  long  carried  on 
by  the  friends  of  either  party  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 

Shakspeare  (and  perhaps  Byron)  excepted,  no  English  Poet  has  had  so 
many  biographers  and  editors  as  Pope.  Of  no  Poet  has  the  (literary) 
character,  or  relative  place  in  literature  been  more  hotly  contested.  No 
Poet  has  had  so  many  (more  or  less)  eulogistic  admirers,  or  so  many 
(more  or  less)  adverse  critics,  from  his  own  time  down  to  the  present 
day :  among  others  on  the  one  side,  Warburton,  Hurd,  Spence, 
Voltaire,  Johnson,  Wakefield,  Warton,  Byron,  Campbell,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Roscoe,  Hallam,  Sainte-Beuve,  Garruthers,  Thackeray,  Ward;  on  the 
other,  Bowles,  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Macaulay,  Croker, 
Taine,  Lowell,  Elwin.  Of  all  the  eulogists,  Voltaire  and  Byron  stand 
out  pre-eminently  (the  one  as  poet,  the  other  as  critic)  at  once  by 
the  greatness  of  their  genius  and  the  extravagance  of  their  panegyric. 
As  Warburton  quotes  him  (in  an  unpublished  letter  so  early  as 
1726),  Voltaire  already  proclaims  the  author  of  Eloisa  to  Ahelard  and 
llie  Rape  of  the  Lock  as  ''  the  best  poet  of  England,  and,  at  present,  of 
all  the  world."  Again,  at  a  later  period,  he  maintains  that  he  had 
*'  carried  the  torch  into  the  abyss  of  being,  and  the  art  of  Poetry,  some- 
times frivolous  and  sometimes  divine,  was  in  him  useful  to  the  human 
race."  Of  tlie  Essay  on  Man  he  declares,  "  It  appears  to  me  the  most 
l)eautiful,  the  most  useful,  the  most  sublime,  didactic  poem  that  ever  has 
been  written  in  any  language."  ^  Byron's  estimate,  often  repeated  by  hinu 
was  equally  eulogistic  :  "He  is  the  most  perfect  of  our  poets;  the  only 
poet  whose  faultlessness  has  been  made  his  reproach."  * 

1  jEuvre9  xzxvii.  200.  and  xii.  156,  qnnted  by  Mr.  Elwin,  who  remarks  that  "  Voltaire  had 
a  twyfold  reason  for  his  admiration.  As  a  hater  of  Christianity  he  hailed,  in  the  Sesay,  the 
cliampionship  of  natural  religion  agralnst  revealed ;  and,  as  an  anthor,  he  delighted  in  the 
rhymed  philosophy  which  was  the  staple  of  his  own  prosaic  verse."  (Vol.  II.)  Bat  if  there 
was  one  thing  Voltaire  hated  and  (in  his  later  period)  rldicnled  more  than  any  other,  it  was 
the  Optiniittic  creed— that  *'  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  Worlds  '* 
—and,  as  this  is  the  key-note  of  the  X»»ny,  It  seems  soaroely  probable  that,  anless  he  hail  a 
gonaine  admiratiun  forwUat  be  conceived  to  be  its  poetio  excellence,  he  would  have  for. 
piven  this  cardinal  error,  ii'om  any  consideration  of  the  deism  of  the  poet.  Uis  bitterest 
feuds  were  by  no  means  with  orthodox  theologians  only* 

i  Life  and  Letten  of  Byron^  by  Moore.  His  Letters  to  John  Murray  on  the  Prv.  W.  L.  Bow1fA'§ 
Stricturci  on  the  Life  and   Writing*  of  Popt  (1821),  his  most  eloquent  and  muei  considerable 
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Dr.   Warburton'fl  edition  of  Pope  appcared^in  1751.    IIow  much  liis 
forced  interpretationB,  and  indiscriminating  panegyric,  obscured  and  in- 
jured his  subject  is  well-known.    *'  A  diseased  ambition/'  justly  observes 
Pope's  latest  editor,  ''  rendered  his  talents  and  opportunities    useless. 
Witliont  originality,  he  aspired   to  be  original,  and  imagined  tliat  to 
fabricate  hollow  paradoxes,  and  torture  langiuige  into  undesigned  mean- 
ings, was  the  surest  evidence  of  a  fertile,  penetrating  genius.    •    .    . 
Lord  Marchmont  said  laughingly  to  Pope,  that  ''he  must  be  the  vainest 
roan  alive,  and  must  want  to  show  Posterity  what  a  quantity  of  dulness  he 
could  earry  down  on  his  back,  without  sinking  under  the  load.''    His 
absurd   arrogance  and  self-conceit  he  displayed  conspicuously  in  his 
frontispiece  to  his  Edition,  in  which  not  only  does  his  portrait  appear 
witli  tliat  of  his  hero,  but  it  intentionally  occupies  the  principal  place.    It 
has  been  sarcastically  observed  Uiat  the  heads  are  appropriately  drawn, 
looking  in  opposite  directions.    Next  in  order  of  time  (1759)  came  Ruff- 
head's  Life,  based   on  materia's  supplied   by    Warburton.    Its  value, 
such    as  it  has,  is  biographical  rather  than  crilical.     Johnson's  Life 
(forming   one  of  the  series  of    Lives  of  the    Poets,  written  for  an 
edition  of  the  Englisli  Poets,  of  the    xvii.  and  xviii.  centuries,  1779- 
81),  the  best  of  all  those  famous  biographies  and  criticisms,  although 
containing  some  few  errors  aiising  from  want  of  complete  information 
obtainable  only  at  a  later  time,  and  occasionally  questionable  criticism,  is 
cliaractcrised  by  the  common  sense  and  judicious  observation  which, 
when  not  obscured  by  his  well-kuown  prejudices,  usually  appear  in  his 
literary  judgments.    On  the  whole,  it    remains  tlie  best  literary,  as 
Garruthers'  Life  is  the  best  personal  biography  of  Pope.    Wakefield's 
unfinished  Edition  came  out  in  1794.    Upon  learning  that  Warton  had 
undertaken  the  same  work,  he  abandoned  the  field  to  him.    His  pane- 
gyric, in  which  he  maintains  that  an  inculpable  perfection  pervades  the 
whole  body  of  Pope's  compositions,  it  hardly  need  be  observed,  does  not 

proflCF^imting,  is  conceived  in  the  hisrhest  atrain  of  ealogy.  That  hit  admiratkm,  dncere 
as  in  great  meaaare  it  nndonbtoUly  was.  had  beea  intensified  by  dislike  for  Wordsworth 
and  the  Lake  School,  seems  to  be  safflcientlj  obvious.  Byron's  profession  of  faith  as  to 
the  highest  otSce  of  Poetry  (in  his  panegyric  upon  Pope),  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
particular  instance,  must  recommend  itself  as  unexceptionable.  **In  my  mind,"  he 
declares,  *'  the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  Ethical  Poetry,  as  the  highest  of  all  Mrthly  objecU 
must  be  Moral  Truth.  Ethical  or  Didactic  Poetry  requires  more  mind,  more  wisdom,  mure 
power,  than  all  the  desoriptionc  of  natural  scenery  that  ever  were  penned,  and  aU  the  epics 
that  were  ever  founded  upon  fields  of  battle."— X^i/ftf  amd  le:tert.  Only,  in  place  of  dowrip. 
tions  of  natural  scenery,  Byron  might  more  properly  have  instanceil,  or,  at  least,  a  critic 
of  the  present  day  might  instance,  a  much  more  fashionable  and  prevalent,  as  well  as  less 
edifying  species  of  ver&e— tlie  mcirliidly  introspective  and  egoistic  kind  whoss  principalt 
if  not  sole,  object  seoMs  to  be  60^, 
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err  on  the  side  of  roodoration.    His  notes  and  illnstrationSy  however,  did 
much  to  Hghten  the  labour  of  succeeding  editors.' 

The  edition  of  Warton  appeared  in  1797,'  with  the  announcement  that 
^  the  univeTsal  complaint^  that  Dr.  Warburton  had  disfigured  and  dis- 
fi^raced  his  edition  with  many  forced  and  far-sought  interpretations, 
totally  unsupported/'  had  necessitated,  and  suggested  to  him,  the  pro- 
duotion  of  a  new  one.  His  notes  abound,  Mr.  Elwin  observes,  in  just 
remarks  and  comparisons,  but,  for  the  most  part,  have  more  of  elegance 
and  taste  than  of  profoundness.  But  a  more  remarkable  presentation  of 
Pope-^remarkable  by  reason  of  its  consequences — was  that  of  Bowles 
(who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Warton,  at  Winchester)  ten  years  later.  **  His 
taste,"  according  to  Mr.  Elwin,  who  has  formed  a  more  favourable  estimate 
of  his  criticism  than  some  of  his  predecessors  have  done,  ^  was  exquisite, 
and  he  was  well  read,  shrewd,  and  candid.  His  failing  was  a  hurry  of 
mind,  which  disqualified  him  for  a  painstaking  commentator.  .  .  The 
chief  merit  of  his  Edition  is  his  excellent  literary  criticism,  which  is  truer, 
deeper,  and  more  refined  than  that  of  his  old  Winchester  master."' 
Bowles,  while  also  freely  criticising  his  poetic  faults,  directed  his  assaulta 
chiefly  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  poetry  of  Pope.  But  he  had  not  a 
perspicuous  style;  his  method  was  confused,  and  his  judgments  were 
inconsistent.  His  Edition  was  published  in  1806,  and  excited  much 
attention  and  occasional  controversy.  Thirteen  years  afterwards, 
Campbell,  in  his  Spedmena  of  the  British  Poets,  disputed  the  judgments 
of  Bowles,  both  moral  and  literary,  and  replaced  his  cHent  upon  his  high 
pedestal.  Bowles  replied  in  a  Letter  to  Campbell,  taking  up  his  position 
upon  what  he  called  "the  invariable  principles  of  Poetry."  A  Quarterly 
reviewer  came  to  the  rescue  of  Campbell.  Bowles  sharply  retorted, 
with  a  good  deal  of  personal  acrimony ;  and  soon  the  Pope  controversy 
increased  in  extent  and  vehemence,  the  chief  combatants,  after  Byron, 

1  OUbert  Wakefield,  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  scholar  of  considerable 
repnte  in  his  time,  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his  Tragadutrum  Oraeantm  Delectus,  Bat 
hi*  h0t«fodoz  pamphlet,  entitled  An  InpUrp  inlo  tke  BstpedUmcff  and  Propriety  •f  Pubito  or 
Social  Worthip  (1792),  was  the  one,  perhaps,  oif  his  nomeroos  prodaotions  which  caused  the 
most  sensation  among  his  contemporaries.  It  was  left,  it  seems,  to  the  (orthodox)  dissen. 
taia  to  answer.  In  other  respects,  ha  ranfced  himself  on  the  side  of  the  orthodox  world, 
and  pat  forth  several  controversial  works— among  others,  two  Repliee  to  Paine's  Age  of 
JUaeoa,  In  17418  he  pabllsbed  *'  A  &eply  to  Some  Parts  of  the  Bishop  of  UandalTs  Address 
to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  be  incarcerated  in  the 
Dorchester  jail  for  two  years.  He  had  left  the  Established  Charoh  some  years  prerioasly, 
and  joined  a  Nonconformist  body.    He  di«d  in  1801. 

s  Dr.  Joseph  Wartm  was  son  of  Thomas  Warton,  Professor  of  Poetry,  at  Oxford,  and 
brother  of  the  anthor  of  the  Hiotorp  of  English  Poetry,  also  Poetry  Professor  at  Oxford. 

a  1f(/ri«  of  Alcjnuder  Ppe,  Introdaction,  Vol.  1. 1871. 
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being  Gilchrist,  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  Roscoe,  and  the  elder  Di8raeli« 
Little  of  this,  one  of  the  most  famous  "quarrels  of  Authors,"  (1819-27), 
is  now  remembered ;  and  the  contributions  of  Byron,  vitiated  though 
theyare  by  partiality,  remain,  probably,  the  only  critiques  on  the  subject 
that  are  still  occasionally  read,  for  the  sake  of  their  author  still  more 
than  for  their  brilliant  style. 

The  next  Edition  (1824)  was  superintended  by  Wm.  Roscoe.*  Wilson 
Oroker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  the  subject  of  the  well-known 
critique  of  Macaulay  (in  his  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on 
Croker's  Edition  of  Bos  well's  Life  of  t/oAn^on),  made  preparations  for  a 
new  Edition  of  Pope,  which  he  did  not  live  to  publish ;  but  he  collected  a 
large  mass  of  notes,  chiefly  upon  the  Satires,  These  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Elwin,  the  editor  of  the  latest  and  the  most  comprehensive 
Edition  of  Pope  yet  produced.  It  forms  an  almost  complete  repertory 
of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  written  upon  the  Poet— with  much  search- 
ing, and,  apart  from  metaphysical  opinions,  often  very  just  original 
criticism.  But,  if  Voltaire,  Johnson,  By  rou,  and  others  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  excessive  praise,  with  De  Quincey  (who  somewhat  contradicted 
himself)  the  bias  of  his  latest  editor  inclines  too  much  in  the  opposite 
direction.  His  most  adverse  critics,  however,  while  denying  to  Pope,  in 
almost  every  other  of  his  productions,  the  praises  generally  lavished 
upon  him,  unite  in  extolling  the  merits  of  his  two  happiest  achievements 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Eloisa,  De  Quincey  holds  the  former 
poem  to  be "  the  most  exquisite  movement  of  playful  fancy  that 
universal  Literature  offers,"  and  Mr.  Elwin  admits  that ''  few  master- 
pieces have  more  originality  in  the  aggregate.  .  .  They  [the  two 
poems]  have  the  merit  of  being  masterpieces  in  opposite  styles ;  the  first 
is  remarkable  for  its  delicious  fancy  and  sportive  satire ;  the  second  for 
its  fervid  passion  and  tender  melancholy.  Two  poems  of  such  rare,  and 
such  different  excellence,  would  alone  entitle  Pope  to  his  fame."  The 
Eloisa  even  Wordsworth,  who  classes  it  (as  a  sort  of  monodrama)  in  the 
dramatic  species  of  poetry,  spoke  of  in  terms  of  high  appreciation. 
Pope  himself  strangely  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  that  in  the 
way  of  versification  he  had  never  surpassed  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  He 
would,  with  more  justness  and  reason,  have  instanced  his  Rape  of  the 
Loch, 

1  Chiefly  known  an  the  author  of  the  Liftpf  Lorenxo  tf«*  Medici.  Bat  his  best  title  to  fame 
is  the  part  he  took  in  the  BUucry  qaeetion  and  hie  Wrong*  of  Africa,  17^)8  (a  pamphlet). 
He  coiopui^d  two  popular  Ilovoluiioiiary  Songs,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Upriaing* 
Ilia  Pogt  errs  on  the  tide  of  too  little  Bccx)iicittm. 
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Between  Roscoe'e  and  Elwin's  Editions,  an  acute  and  laborions 
investigator,  Mr.  0.  W.  Dilke,  applied  himself,  with  more  penetration  and 
snccess  than  up  to  that  time  characterised  the  criticism  of  Pop<9y  especi- 
ally to  ascertaining  the  chronology  and  genuineness  of  the  Corres- 
pondence. The  results  of  his  labours  he  left  in  copious  and  minute 
manuscript  notes,  on  interltKived  pages,  in  the  edition  of  1735,  and, 
especially,  in  that  of  Roscoe;  and  in  some  important  remarks  in  the 
Athenasum  (1854).  In  the  preceding  3'ear  appeared  the  first  Edition  of 
Mr.  Carruthers — of  which  the  most  valuable  part  was  the  Life, 
illustrated  by  numerous  portraits  and  other  woodcuts.  Some-  errors 
appeared  in  the  1853  EditioD|  and  a  revised  presentation  of  the  Life 
came  out  in  1859. 

In  estimating  Pope's  character,  whether  literary  or  moral,  his  adverse 
critics  have  seemed  to  judge  him  without  taking  quite  enough  into 
account  his  age,  his  education,  and  the  society  in  which  he  chiefly  mixed. 
In  an  examination,  however,  of  two  of  his  most  considerable  poems,  the 
Essay  on  Criticism  and  the  Essay  <m  Man,  his  latest  editor  has 
pointed  out,  in  detail,  some  faults  which  had  been  passed  over  teo  easily, 
for  the  most  part,  by  former  critics.  In  particular,  he  has  remarked^ 
with  much  justness,  upon  the  harsh  inversions  and  obscurity  of  many 
of  the  verses  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  arising  from  an  extremely  elliptic:! I 
and  condensed  style;  and  upon  the  philosophical  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  that  most  ambitious  but,  upon  the  whole,  least  satis- 
factory of  all  Pope's  works.  But,  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  place  of  Pope 
among  English  poets,  it  is  necessary  first  carefully  to  distinguish  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  To  compare  him  with  the  poets  of  a  period 
of  time  very  different  from  his  own — with  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shelley,— 
to  measure  him  by  the  dimensions  of  the  great  master-spirits,  who  drew 
their  inspiration,  more  or  less,  from  the  whole  of  Nature,  not  from  artifi- 
cial Society  alone,  is  to  compare  two  quite  distinct  things.  He  is,  above 
everything,  the  poet  of  Art  and  Society  ;  and  in  this  province  he  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  first.  His  greatest  power  and  merit  lie  in 
terseness  and  force  of  expression,  in  the  neat  incisiveness  of  his  satire, 
in  his  judgment  and  good  taste,  in  general,  and  in  the  rapidity  and 
vigour  of  his  verse.  That  the  first  named  of  these  qualities  have  been 
gained  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  clearness  and  meaning,  and  even  of 
grammatical  correctness,  must  be  obvious  to  most  of  his  readers.  It  is 
surprising,  indeed,  that  with  all  his  practice  of  his  well-known  principle 
—"the  first,  the  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot*'— after  all  his  many  careful 
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TevisionB,  there  should  survive  so  many  harsh  and  awkward  lines,  and 
even  imperfect  rhymes.  Some  of  the  latter,  which  have  been  taken  to 
be  originally  defective,  in  Pope's  day  were,  in  fact,  legitimate — so  much 
has  fashion  changed  pronunciation ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  deduction, 
there  still  ren\ain  a  large  number  which  have  been  always  illegitimate, 
and  for  which  Swift  himself,  very  careful  in  this  respect^  found  fault 
with  him. 

As  for  the  metaphysical  and  the  moral  character  of  some  of 
liis  principal  poems,  unfortunately  he  adopted  a  system  of  metaphysics 
(in  his  Essay  on  Man)  radically  unsound,  and  self-contradictory,  which 
betrayed  him  into  a  number  of  obvious  inconsistencies  in  attempting  to 
justify  it.  But,  in  the  strictly  ethical  parts,  he  has  given  phrase  and 
currency  to  many  neglected  but  highly  important  moral  truths,  some  uf 
which,  by  their  incisive  expression,  have  become  incorporated  in  the 
national  proverbial  language.  His  satirical  genius  (most  conspicuously 
employed  against  his  personal  enemies)  places  him,  among  the  poets, 
in  the  first  rank,  and  even  above  his  models  Horace  or  Boileau.  "  His 
imagery,  wit,  and  sense,*'  says  Mr.  Garruthers,  ''  his  critical  rules,  and 
moral  reflections  have  made  us  rich  in  expression.  His  maxims  on  life 
and  manners  form  part  of  our  daily  speech  and  involuntary  thought;  nor 
have  the  roost  profound  or  acute  of  our  Moralists  enunciated  finer  axioms 
than  are  to  be  found  in  his  Essays  and  Epistles, ^^ 

It  is  as  a  Letter- Writer  that  the  character  of  Pope  claims  especial 
attention  here,  and,  in  this  respect,  he  has  lately  been  subjected  to  a 
severe  and  searching  criticism.  No  correspondence— certainly  none  of  so 
distinguished  a  writer — has  caused  so  much  perplexity  to  biographer  or 
editor  as  Pope's.  The  intricate  maze  began,  in  1735,  with  the  mysterious 
publication  of  his  correspondence  with  various  personages,  for  which  he 
sought  to  make  the  bookseller,  Curll,  responsible  and  brought  him  before 
a  House  of  Lords'  Committee.  Bowles  was  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  the  cornpo^i^ton  of  some  of  the  letters,  but  the  first  minutely  to  investi- 
gate their  history  was  Mr.  0.  W.  Dilke,  the  father  of  the  present 
Cabinet  Minister,  who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  periodical  and  ephemeral 
literature  of  the  time,  and  by  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  was  well 
prepared  for  the  task.  An  unexpected  discovery  put  him  upon  the 
right  track,  and  revealed  the  first  certain  proof  of  the  epistolary 
insincerity  of  Pope.  Manuscript  copies  of  the  letters  of  Caryll-— one  of 
Pope's  earliest  and  principal  correspondents— which  had  been  prudently 
taken  by  the  writer  (when,  at  last,  he  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations 
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—  ^^^^^— ^-^-^■^— ^^^— ^— *- 

of  his  friend  for  tbo  originals),  accidentia  turned  up  in  an  old  lumber- 
room  belonging  to  the  Garyll  family.  Compared  with  the  correspond- 
ence published  by  Pope  himself  in  1735,'  they  incontestably  proved  that, 
altered  and  revised,  they  had  served  him  as  material  for  other  epistolary 
compositions,  addressed  to  personages  more  considerable  than  the 
obscure  country -gentleman  of  Sussex.  Furiher  careful  examination 
discovered  correspondence  with  other  persons — with  Wycherley,  Blount, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  and  even  with  Swift — to  have  been  also  revised 
or  adapted.  Worst  of  all  for  his  reputation  for  sincerity',  has  been  the 
difficult  unravelling  of  his  tortuous  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  friend, 
for  whom  he  had  constantly  professed  the  highest  affection  and  esteem  ; 
and  his  tampering  wiih  the  letters  of  Swift,  when  the  unconscious 
agent  in  the  fraud  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  expose  it,  forms,  per- 
haps, the  worst  part  of  the  ent;ingled  web  of  this  epistolary  history. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  these  pages,  to  do  more  than  trace  the  principal 
steps  in  the  narrative  of  this  scries  of  extraordinary  frauds.  The  first  of 
the  letters  of  Popo  to  see  the  light  were  surreptitiously  published,  it  has 
already  been  noticed,  in  1720.  They  were  followed  by  the  Wycherley 
correspondence  in  1729.  Theobald,  the  rival  editor  of  Shakspeare,  had 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Wycherley's  unpublished  writings.  Pope  seized 
the  opportunity,  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating  the  reputation  of  his 
friend,  of  giving  to  the  world,  by  the  unsuspected  medium  of  Curl  I,  his 
own  letters,  with  the  real  purpose  of  exalting  his  own  fame.  Pope's 
correct  Edition  (as  he  advertised  it)  of  his  correspondence  up  to  that 
date,  he  printed  in  1735.  It  begins  with  the  year  170 f,  with  his  letters 
to  Walsh  and  Wycherley.  His  chief  and  early  correspondent,  C&ryll, 
(lied  in  1730,  and  he  was  now  more  free  to  ''  revise''  at  his  pleasuie.  He 
circulate<l  a  proposal  to  publish,  by  subscription,  and  his  friend  Allen 
cume  forward,  engaging  to  take  the  whole  expense  upon  himself. 
Eventually  Allen  and  the  public  shared  it  between  them.  The  volume 
appeared  in  1737,  in  folio  and  quarto,  and,  later,  in  octavo  form,  at  a 
guinea  to  subscribers  for  the  quario.  A  Preface  announces  the  reasons 
which  forced  him  to  place  the  genuine  edition  before  the  world.  He 
asserts  that  "several  letters  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  did 
not  write,  that  the  piratical  editions  contain  various  passages, which  'no 
man  of  common  sense  would  have  printed  himself,'  that  he  had  not 
authorised  any  of  the  surreptitious  impressions,  laments  the  need  which 

1  "  It  had  filled  the  nation,"  Johnson  telU  a?,  *' with  praises  of  his  candour,  tenderness, 
pnd  benevolencf*,  the  pnrity  of  his  purpose,  and  the  fldeiity  of  his  friendsliip."  Warbur* 
Ion  profostfOi  tltut  it  \Md  caused  him  to  cltango  his  opinion  of  hia  charactor. 
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exists  for  his  owu  volume,  and  indulges  in  general  declamation  upon  the 
enormity  of  procuring  letters  by  disreputable  contrivances,  assures  us 
that  bis  genuine  letters  are  '  emanations  of  the  beart,  and  not  efforts  of 
genius,'  and  feels  confident  that  this  alone  may  induce  any  candid 
reader  to  believe  their  publication  an  act  of  necessity  rather  than 
vanity." 

In  this  volume  first  appeared  the  Atterbury  Correspondence.  Pope 
*' omitted  as  well  as  added,  and  left  out  some  of  the  letters  to  and 
from  Wycherley,  some  of  the  letters  to  and  from  Cromwell,  some  of 
the  letters  to  ladies,  and  a  few  scattered  letters  from  the  remaining 
groups.  In  the  letters  he  republished  he  here  and  there  erased  a 
sentence,  which  had  appeared  in  the  volume  of  1735,  or  inserted  a 
sentence  which  was  new.  The  minuter  verbal  alterations  are 
numerous;  but  many  of  them  are  only  corrections  of  errors  of  the 
press.  •  .  .  He  set  aside  the  portions  of  his  Correspondence  which 
were  condemned,  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  imconsistencies  into 
which  he  had  Been  betrayed,  and  he  sometimes  altered  a  word  or  a 
phrase  in  the  final  revision  to  which  he  subjected  the  work.  The 
changes  leave  it  apparent  that  the  Pope  text  and  the  P.T.  [the  assumed 
initials  under  which  he  had  already  mystified  Curll  and  the  public] 
are  identical  in  their  origin ;  and  neither  of  them  are  the  text  of  the 
actual  letters  of  the  poet."^  The  Swift  Correspondence  appeared  in 
1741,  in  an  edition  of  the  Prose  Works  of  Pope,  whose  letters  to  Swift 
are  stated  to  have  been  **  copied  from  an  impression  sent  from  Dublin, 
and  said  to  have  been  printed  by  the  Dean's  direction,"  and  '*  begun 
without  our  author's  knowledge,  and  continued  without  his  consent." 
Until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Dilke  this  account  received  general  credit. 
Pope  affected  the  greatest  anxiety  about  the  Correspond euce,  and,  in  a 
Jeiier  to  Allen,  he  expresses  the  hope  that,  at  least,  **  they  are  castigated 
in  some  degree." 

They  are  the  Caryll  Letters  which  form  the  original  source  of  so  many 
later  manufactured  ones.  Out  of  them  Pope  composed  four  to  Blount, 
four  to  Addison,  two  to  Congreve,  and  one  each  to  Wycherley,  Steele, 
Trutiibull,  and  Digby.  Only  six  letters  were  assigned  to  Caryll,  the  re- 
niuining  sixteen  having  been  adapted  and  addressed  to  more  distinguished 
names.     The  letters   to  Lady  M.  Wortley   Montagu,  being  **  in  hostile 

'  Th«  Wtn-ks  of  AUxAndcr  Pope*    New  Edition.    CoUocted  in  part  by  the  late  Right  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker.    With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin.    Vul.  I. 
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liundsy"  wore  inaccessible  to  him,  and  he  could  not  venture  to  make  any 
great  perversions ;  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  here  and  there,  he  erased  and 
altered  significant  phrases.  Inordinate  literary  vanity  or  ambition,  an 
extraordinary  propensity  for  mystification,  even  (as  we  are  assured  by  his 
friends)  in  the  most  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  beqame  at  last  a 
monomania  with  him,  and  the  habit  from  his  youth,  which  constantly 
grew  more  inveterate,  of  touching  and  re-touching,  altering  and  re-alter* 
ing  everything  in  the  shape  of  writing  in  his  possession,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  all  these  astonishing  and  otherwise  unaccountable  decep- 
tions. To  this  vain  ambition,  and  to  this  monomania  of  mystifying,  and 
of  **  improving "  his  writings,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  his 
enemies,  but  the  reputation  even  of  his  best  friends.  Where  these  pre- 
dominant influences  did  not  come  into  operation,  his  devotion  and 
affection  for  his  friends,  to  whom  he  remained  constant  in  bad  as  in 
good  fortune,  appear  to  have  been  disinterested  and  sincere.  His  affec- 
tion for  his  mother,  over  whom  he  watched,  in  her  extreme  old  age, 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  is  the  private  virtue  which  does  him  mout 
honour.  In  public  life,  his  independence  of  Party,  in  an  Age  especial  Iy> 
characterised  by  political  corruption  and  self-seeking,  and  his  devotion 
to  Literature  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  means  for  mei  e 
pecuniaiy  or  political  gain;  and,  above  all,  a  certain  humaneness  of 
philosophy — ^although  not  so  prominent  as  in  his  contemporary  Thomson 
—form  together,  it  must  be  allowed,  no  inconsiderable  balance  against 
his  deplorable  literary  vanity  and  epistolary  meannesses.^ 

1  Some  of  the  pane^rics  of  his  ealofj^ists  have  already  been  quoted.  But,  of  all  who 
liave  written  upon  Fupe,  none  has  assigned  him  so  exalted  a  character,  as  a  moral 
ISatiriet,  as  the  ipreat  English  proee-saiirist  of  our  time: — "The  silyer.tmmpet  ringtn;; 
defiance  to  fUsehood  and  tyranny,  deceit,  dolness,  snperstition.  It  is  Truth,  tlie 
champion,  shining,  and  intrepid,  and  fronting  the  great  World.tyrant  with  armies  of 
slaves  at  his  back.  It  is  a  wonderful  and  yictorioos  single  combat,  in  that  great  babtiu 
which  has  always  been  waging  since  Society  began.**  Such  are  some  of  the  cspreasiunti 
of  the  author  of  Lecture*  on  the  HumoHruts.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of  him  of  a  con. 
temporary,  one  well  acquainted  with  him,  although  of  an  opposite  political  party:— *' lie 
was  as  great  an  instance  as  any  he  quotes,*'  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  **of  the  oontradie. 
ti«ms  and  inconsistencies  of  human  nature;  for,  notwithstanding  the  malignancy  of  his 
satires,  and  some  blameable  passages  in  his  life,  he  was  charitable,  to  his  power,  active  in 
doing  good  offices,  and  piously  attentive  to  an  old  bed.ridden  mother,  who  died  but  a  little 
time  before  him.  His  poor,  crasy,  deformed  Ixxly  was  a  mere  Pandora's  box,  containing? 
all  the  physical  ills  that  ever  afflicted  humanity.  This,  perhaps,  whetted  the  edge  of  hit 
satire,  and  may.  in  some  degree,  excuse  it."  As  for  conversational  talent,  he  did  not  shine 
among  his  contemporaries  :—"  Pope,  in  conversation,  was  below  himself:  he  was  seldom 
ca^y  and  natural,  and  seemed  afraid  that  the  man  should  degrade  the  poet,  which  made 
him  always  attempt  wit  and  humour,  often  unsuccessfully,  and  too  often,  unreasonably. 
I  have  lieen  witli  him  a  wof'k  at  a  time,"  adds  ('hesterfiold,  ••  at  his  hoase,  at  Twickenham, 
whore  I  neccHKarily  hhw  his  mind  in  its  undress,  when  he  was  l)oth  an  agreeable  and 
instructive  companion.'* 
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The  Bolingbroke  Gorrespondenoo  has  already  been  characterised.  The 
letters  to  and  from  Warbnrton,  sufficiently'  numerous^  are  vitiated  by  the 
same  affectations.  They  contain,  however,  some  interesting  references 
to  the  poet's  accomplished  or  contemplated  enterprises.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Atterbury  Correspondence,  and,  in  fact,  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  letters  addi*essed  to  conspicnons  personages.  Of  the 
few  which  are  addressed  to  Addison,  the  value,  as  letters,  has  been,  by 
recent  investigation,  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  Besides  being  but 
slightly  modified  second  editions  of  the  earlier  Caryll  letters,  they  seem 
never  to  have  come  into  Addison^s  hands  ;  written,  apparently,  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  world  a  belief  in  the  high  deference 
for  him  of  his  Whig  rival.  As  for  the  Wurtley  Montagu  Correspon- 
dence, while  he  could  not  venture  to  tamper  much  with  his  own  letters, 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that,  in  preparing  her  letters  for 
publication,  he  interpolated  words,  or,  more  than  once,  even  whole 
passages,  to  justify  his  insinuations,  in  his  poems,  of  the  character  of 
^'Sappho."  Apart,  however,  from  the  particular  motive  to  such  inex- 
cusable baseness,  it  was  the  habit  of  Pope,  in  common  with  his 
fashionable  contemporaries,  to  address  women  in  terms  of  the  most  high 
flown  **  gallantry,''  which,  in  his  case,  could  scarcely  be  anything  more 
than  the  language  of  affectation.  His  letters  to  the  Blount  sisters,  and, 
in  a  less  degree,  those  to  Miss  Cowper,  contain  similar  expressions  of 
gallantry  and  compliment,  meaning  anything  or  nothing.  Among  the  best 
specimens  of  his  epistolary  style,  as  might  be  expected,  are  the  letters 
which  ho  wrote,  apparently  without  intention  of  publication,  such  as 
some  of  those  to  his  friends  Digby  and  Fortescue.  Many  of  the  letters 
to  Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Jervas,  and  others  of  his  intimate  friends,  have 
considerable  interest,  either  literary  or  personal.^  But  of  the  voluminous 
mass  of  Pope's  Letters,  filling  three  or  four  large  octavo  volumes,  a  large 
proportion  has  interest  only  for  the  biographer ;  and  for  the  general 
reuder  a  careful  and  judicious  selection  is  especially  desirable.  One  of 
ilie  best  of  his  correspondents,  in  the  way  of  picturesque  writing,  was 

Upon  hl»  poetical  merits  the  eame  authority  declares :  "  I  will  say  nothinsr  of  his  Works. 
They  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves.  They  will  live  as  long  as  Letters  and  Taste  shall 
r  main  in  the  country,  and  be  more  and  more  admired  as  envy  and  resentment  shall 
»ub«ide.  But  I  wiU  venture  the  elussical  blasphemy,  which  is,  that,  however  he  may  be 
anpposed  to  be  obliged  to  Uoraoe,  Uorace  is  more  obliged  to  him."— CAttroctor*. 

1  Pope's  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  while  admitting  all  that  has  been  said  of 
his  artificiuUty  in  the  Letters,  thinks  that  there  is  "  scarcely  a  more  interesting  volume  in 
the  Ijarguage  than  that  which  oontaina  the  correspondence  of  Bwilt,  Bolingbroke,  and 
Pupe."— X.V«</-P<3«»  1880. 
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Duvid  Mallet  (the  legatee  and  publisher  of  Bolingbroke's  Works),  two 
of  whose  letters,  from  Wales  and  from  Geneva,  may  rank,  for  descriptive 
and  hnmoroas  power,  with  some  of  Gowper's.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  Swift,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  and  one  or  two  others,  perhaps,  the 
letters  of  his  friends  are  not  distinguished  by  any  special  merit. 

Pope's  manner  of  life,  his  habits,  and  his  physical  infirmities,  have 
been  often  sketched,  from  Johnson  onwards.  His  enemies,  and  Dennis 
in  particular,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  assailing  him  with  ridicule 
upon  the  side  of  his  well-known  physical  defects.  Apparently  to 
deprive  them  of  the  merit  of  originality.  Pope  published,  early  in  his 
career,  a  caricature  picture  of  himself,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  ''Dick 
Distich,"  the  president  of  the  Little  Club  (in  the  Ouardian,  91-02), 
"  half  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  man."  "  The  most  eminent  persons  of  our 
Assembly/'  he  humorously  proclaims,  "are  a  little  poet,  a  little  lover,  a 
little  politician,  and  a  little  hero.  The  first  of  these,  Dick  Distich  by  name, 
we  have  elected  President,  not  only  as  he  is  the  shortest  of  us  all,  but 
l)ecau8e  he  has  entertained  so  just  a  sense  of  his  stature  as  to  go 
generally  in  black,  that  he  may  appear  yet  less.  Nay,  to  that  perfection 
is  he  arrived,  that  he  stoops  as  he  walks.  The  figure  of  the  man  is 
odd  enough — he  is  a  lively  little  creature,  with  long  arms  and  legs.  A 
spider  is  no  ill  emblem  of  him.  He  has  been  taken  at  a  distance  fcr  a 
small  windmill.  But,  indeed,  what  principally  moved  us  in  his  favour 
was  his  talent  in  poetry ;  for  he  hath  promised  to  undertake  a  long  wnik 
in  short  verse,  to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  our  size.  He  has  entertained 
so  great  a  respect  for  Stutius,  on  the  score  of  that  line, 

Major  in  exiguo  regruibat  corpora  virtus^ 
*<  A  larger  portion  of  heroic  fire 
Did  his  small  limbs  and  little  breast  ioBpire," 

that  he  once  designed  to  translate  the  whole  Thehaid,  for  the  sake  of  littlo 
Tydeus."  But,  if  he  chose  himself  thus  to  ridicule  his  deformed  and 
diminutive  person,  he  did  not  tolerate  that  freedom  in  others,  and  nothing 
excited  his  resentment  so  much  as  any  satire  upon  him  of  that  kind. 
For  such  physical  defects,  the  remarkable  intellectual  character  of  his 
thin  and  pale  countenance,  and,  in  particular,  his  fine  and  piercing  eyes, 
may  well  have  seemed  (in  the  estimate  of  his  friends,  at  least)  to  have 
been  some  compensation.  The  earliest  portrait  of  him,  by  Jervas 
(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery), represents  him  as  a  young  man  of 
not  more  than  twenty,  full  length,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  in  a  musing 
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attitude,  and  with  dark  vivacious  eyes.  He  is  dressed  in  a  plain  grey 
suit,  black  silk  stockings,  white  cravat,  with  long  ends  overhanging  in 
front,  and  rnfSes.  In  the  back  ground  the  figure  of  a  young  woman,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  Martha  Blount,  is  seen  reaching  a  book  from  a  shelf. 
In  the  same  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  crayons,  by  William  Hoare,  a 
half- figure,  age  about  thirty.  The  face  has  a  somewhat  worn  and  eager 
expression:  the  eyes  are  represented  as  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  lips 
full  and  of  a  pale  red.  He  is  dressed  in  a  blue  dressing  gown,  on  his 
head  a  blue  turban  cap,  in  large  folds.  It  is  said  to  resemble  a  portrait 
attributed  to  Richardson,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was 
engraved  by  Warren,  1821.  From  one  by  Pond  there  is  a  very  fine 
engraving  by  Houbraken,  made  for  the  Heads  of  Ulustriotis  Persons^ 
Ed.  by  Th.  Birch,  1747.  Other  portraits  of  him  are  those  of  Hudson, 
Kneller,  and  of  Jervas,  at  Mapledurharo,  painted  for  Martha  Blount.' 

His  handwriting,  in  his  epistolary  correspondence,  is  large,  firm,  and 
legible.  In  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  from  which  Johnson  seems  to 
have  formed  his  opinion  of  it,  it  is  usually  minute,  and,  being  full  of 
erasures,  is  much  less  legible. 

1  A  bnst.  by  Ronbiliac,  taken  in  the  year  1741,  also  it.  or  was.  In  the  Peel  Gallery.  A 
/uf  .simile  ot  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fnll.length  portrait  of  Pope  is  given  by  Mr.  Carmthen  aa 
Uiconly  faU.lengtb  representation  of  him,  apparently  forgetfal  of  the  early  portrait  of 
itrv«6. 
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• 

To  Me.  William  Walsh. 

Jnly  2,  I70fl. 

1  caunot  omit  the  first  opportunity  of  making  you  my  ac. 
kiiowiedgments  for  revising  those  papers  of  mine.  You  have  no 
less  right  to  correct  me  than  the  same  hand  that  raised  a  tree 
has  to  prune  it.  I  am  convinced,  as  well  as  you,  that  one  may 
correct  too  much :  for  in  Poetry,  as  in  Fainting,  a  man  may  lay 
colours  one  upon  another  till  they  stiffen  and  deaden  the  piece. 
Besides,  to  bestow  heightening  on  every  part  is  monstrous: 
some  parts  ought  to  be  lower  than  the  rest ;  and  nothing  looks 
more  ridiculous  than  a  work  where  the  thoughts,  however 
different  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  seem  all  on  a  leveL  It 
is  like  a  meadow  newly  mown,  where  weeds,  grasses,  and 
flowers  are  all  laid  even,  and  appear  undistinguished.  I  believe, 
too,  that  sometimes  our  first  thoughts  are  the  best,  as  the  first 
squeezing  of  the  grapes  makes  ihe  finest  and  richest  wine. 

I  have  not  attempted  anything  of  a  pastoral  comedy,^  because 
I  think  the  taste  of  our  Age  will  not  relish  a  poem  of  that  sort. 
People  seek  for  what  they  call  vdt  on  all  subjects  and  in  all 
places ;  not  considering  that  Nature  loves  truth  so  well  that  it 
hardly  ever  admits  of  flourishing.  Conceit  is  to  Nature  what 
paint  is  to  Beauty :  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it 
would  improve.    There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which 

^  Pope  refers  to  his  first  published  verses — the  Pastoral 8,  %  copy,  of  which 
ha  had  seut  to  Walsh.    They  were  uot  pablished  until  the  year  1709. 
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is  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit;  insomuch  that  the  critics 
have  excluded  wit  from  the  loftiest  Poetry  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
and  forbid  it  to  the  Epic  no  less  than  the  Pastoral.  It  should 
certainly  displease  all  those  who  are  charmed  with  Guarini  and 
Bonarelli,^  and  imitate  Tasso  not  only  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  fable  too.  If  surprising  discoveries 
should  have  place  in  the  story  of  a  Pastoral  Comedy,  I  believe 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  probability  to  make  them  the 
effects  of  chance  than  of  design — intrigue  not  being  very  consis- 
tent  with  that  innocence  which  ought  to  constitute  a  shepherd's 
character.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  Amintay  as  I  remember, 
but  happens  by  mere  accident,  unless  it  be  the  meeting  of 
Aminta  with  Silvia  at  the  fountain,  which  is  the  contrivance  of 
Daphne, — and  even  that  is  the  most  simple  in  the  world.  The 
contrary  is  observable  in  Pastor  Fido,  where  Corisca  is  so 
perfect  a  mistress  of  intrigue,  that  the  plot  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  pass  without  her.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
Pastoral  Comedy  has  another  disadvantage  as  to  the  manners. 
Its  general  design  is  to  make  us  in  love  with  the  innocence  of 
rural  life,  so  that  to  introduce  shepherds  of  vicious  character 
must,  in  some  measure,  debase  it ;  *  and  hence  it  may  come  to 
pass  that  even  the  virtuous  characters  will  not  shine  so  much, 
for  want  of  being  opposed  to  their  contraries.  These  thoughts 
are  purely  my  own,  and,  therefore,  I  have  reason  to  doubt  them : 
but  I  hope  your  judgment  will  set  me  right. 

I  would  beg  your  opinion,  too,  as  to  another  point.     It  is, 

1  Ttalian  pastoral  poets  of  the  sixteenth  centary.  Tl  Pastor  FulOf  tho 
celebrated  pastoral  drama  of  Oaarini,  is  most  famoas  in  this  country  as,  with 
the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  having  been  the  store-hoose  from  which  English  poet8, 
during  the  period  1570-1640,  borrowed  many  of  their  ideas  in  this  species  of 
ix)etry. 

3  The  Pastoral  character,  in  spite  of  its  having  always  been,  with  the  poets, 
the  type  of  innocence  no  less  than  of  simplicity  of  manners  is,  as  Qibbou 
has  remarked  (Declino  and  Fall,  xxv.,  writing  of  the  Tartars),  "  much  better 
adapted  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  habits  of  a  military  life."  Such,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  teaching  of  History. 
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bow  far  the  liberty  of  borrc/wing  may  extend  ?  I  have  defended 
it  sometimes  by  saying,  that  it  seems  not  so  much  the  perfection 
of  sense  to  say  things  that  had  never  been  said  before  as  to 
express  those  best  that  have  been  said  oftenest — ^and  that 
writers,  in  the  case  of  borrowing  from  others,  are  like  trees 
which,  of  themselves,  would  produce  only  one  sort  of  fruit, 
but  by  being  grafted  upon  others  may  yield  variety.  A 
mutual  commerce  makes  Poetry  flourish :  but  then  poets,  like 
merchants,  should  repay  with  something  of  their  own  what 
they  take  from  others  :  not,  like  pirates,  make  prize  of  all  they 
meet.  I  desire  you  to  tell  me  sincerely,  if  I  have  not  stretched 
this  license  too  far  in  these  Pastorals.  I  hope  to  become  a 
critic  by  your  precepts,  and  a  poet  by  your  example.  Since  I 
have  seen  your  Eclogues  ^  I  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  my 
own.  However,  you  have  not  taken  away  all  my  vanity  so  long 
as  you  give  me  leave  to  profess  myself  yours,  &c. 


To  THE  Rev.  Ralph  Bridges. 

1708. 

The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks,  can  never  be 
enough  acknowledged ;  and  the  speed,  with  which  you  dis- 
charged so  troublesome  a  task,  doubles  the  obligation. 

I  must  own  you  have  pleased  me  very  much  by  the  commen- 
dations so  ill-bestowed  upon  me;  but,  I  assure  you,  much  more 

1  In  the  single  page  which  ho  allots  to  Walsh,  Johnson  enumerates  among 
his  few  writings  (in  prose),  JEftigento,  a  Defence  of  Women;  ^sculapiuSfOr  the 
Hospital  of  Fools ;  A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems ;  and  Tlhe  Qolden  Age 
Restored,  This  earliest  of  Pope's  literary  correspondents,  the  son  of  a 
Worcestershire  sqnire,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  several  Parlia- 
ments. He  began  to  correspond  with  Pope  iu  1705.  He  died  sometime 
before  the  year  1711. 

Z 
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by  the  frankness  of  your  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the 
more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  scribbler 
to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than  to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity. 
The  greater  part  of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek,  which  you 
have  observed,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes,  who  are, 
it  seems,  as  much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original 
as  they  are  decried  for  the  badness  of  their  translations.  Chap- 
man ^  pretends  to  have  restored  tlie  genuine  sense  of  the  author, 
from  the  mistakes  of  all  former  explainers,  in  several  hundred 
places;  and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they 
confess  they  have  corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very 
often  by  his  version.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's 
meaning  to  be  as  you  have  explained  it:  yet  their  authority, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectness  in  the  language, 
overruled  me.  However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  :  for  men — 
let  them  say  what  they  will — ^never  approve  any  other's  seuFO 
but  as  it  squares  with  their  own.  But  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of  and  positive  in  my  judgment,  since  it  is  strength- 
ened by  yours.  I  think  your  criticisms,  which  regard  the  ex- 
pression, very  just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them.  To  give 
you  some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  alter  three  verses  on 
your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's  example  for 
each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope,  you  will  account  no  small 
piece  of  ol)edience,  from  one  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators. 

But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to 
rearl  carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my 
own  want  of  critical  undertanding  in  the  original  beauties  of 
Homer,  though  the  greatest  of  them  are  certainly  those  of  in- 

^  The  transIatioD  of  George  Chapman  appeared  in  1596.  He  was  the  anthnr 
oi  seventeen  dramas.  It  is  his  Homer  which  has  given  him  his  principal 
fume.    Hobbes  (of  Malmesborj)  published  his  version  about  1670. 
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vention  and  design,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are,  by  the  consent 
of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations,  first  in  the  manners  (which 
include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words),  and  then  in  that 
rapture  and  fire,  which  carries  you  away  with  him  with  that 
wonderful  force  that  no  man,  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit,  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  in- 
terested and  concerned  before  you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whereas 
Virgil  does  it  by  soft  degrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief 
reason  why  all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that 
the  very  constraint  they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  heavy  and 
dispirited  [spiritless].  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 
as  I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which  runs  througli 
all  his  works ;  and  yet  his  diction,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is,  at  the  same  time,  very 
copious.^ 

I  do  not  know  how  I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  letter : 
but  I  find  I  have  said  too  much  as  well  as  spoken  too  incon- 
siderately. What  further  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you,  for  my  own  improvement, 
when  we  meet,  which  is  a  happiness  I  very  earnestly  desire ;  a,s 
I  do  likewise  some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly  I  am,  Sir,  your 
most  faithful  and  humble  servant. 

1  The  poetical  translations  of  the  Iliadf  which  Pope  had  submitted  to  t!in 
criticism  of  Bridges,  were  first  essays  published  intlie  Miscellany,  The  Iliad 
(first  volume)  appeared  in  1715.»  Bee  his  Life  and  Writing$, 
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To  Mb.  Henby  Gbomwbll. 

May  7,  1709. 

You  had  long  before  this  been  troubled  with  a  letter  from  me, 
but  that  I  deferred  it  till  I  could  send  you  either  the  Miscellany} 
or  my  continuation  of  the  version  of  Statins.  The  first  I 
imagine  you  might  have  had  before  now,  but,  since  the  contrary 
has  happened,  you  may  draw  this  moral  from  it,  that  authors  in 
general  are  more  ready  to  write  nonsense  than  booksellers  are  to 
publish  it.  I  had  I  know  not  what  extraordinary  flux  of  rhyme 
upon  me  for  three  days  together,  in  which  time  all  the  verses 
you  see  added  have  been  added ;  which  I  tell  you,  that  you  may 
more  freely  be  severe  upon  them. 

It  is  a  mercy  that  I  do  not  assault  you  with  a  number  of 
original  sonnets  and  epigrams,  which  our  modem  bards  put 
forth  in  the  Spring-time  in  as  great  abundance  as  trees  do 
blossoms,  a  very  few  whereof  can  come  to  be  fruit,  and  please 
no  longer  than  just  in  their  birth.  So  that  they  make  no  less 
haste  to  bring  their  flowers  of  wit  to  the  Press  than  gardeners  to 
bring  their  other  flowers  to  the  market,  which,  if  they  cannot 
get  off  their  hands  in  the  morning,  are  sure  to  die  before  night. 
Thus  the  same  reason,  that  furnishes  Common  [Covent]  Garden 
with  those  nosegays  you  so  delight  in,  supplies  the  Muses^ 
Mercury^  and  British  Apollo,  not  to  say  Jacob's  MisceUanieSy 
with  verses.  And  it  is  the  happiness  of  this  Age,  that  the 
modem  invention  of  printing  poems  for  pence  a-piece  has 
brought  the  nosegays  of  Parnassus  to  bear  the  same  price ; 
whereby  the  public-spirited  Mr.  Henry  Hills,*  of  Blackfriars, 

1  Jacob  Tonson'B  aixth  volnme  of  Poetical  Miscellanies^  in  which  Mr.  Pope's 
FastwalSj  and  some  versions  of  Homer  and  Chaucer,  were  first  printed.^Pope, 
1735.   Henry  CromweH  seems  to  have  been  some  remote  cousin  of  the  Protector. 

s  An  acconnt  of  this  "  notorious  printer  "  will  be  found  in  Nichols's  Literary 
Arterdotes.  He  is  said  to  have  "  regularly  pirated  every  good  poem  or  sermon 
that  was  published,"  generally  reproducing  it  on  rough  paper,  and  selling  it 
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has  been  the  cause  of  great  ease  and  singular  comfort  to  all  tlie 
learned,  who,  never  over-abounding  in  transitory  coin,  should 
not  be  discontented,  methinks,  even  though  poems  were  distributed 
gratis  about  the  streets,  like  Bunyan's  sermons,  and  other  pious 
treatises,  usually  published  in  a  like  volume  and  character. 

The  time  now  drawing  nigh,  when  you  use  with  Sappho  ^  to 
cross  the  water  in  an  evening  to  Spring  Garden,  I  hope  you 
will  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  ravishing  her — I  mean  only  as 
Oldfox,  in  the  Flaiii-Dealer  [of  Wycherley],  says  of  ravishing 
her  through  the  ear  with  your  well-penned  verses.  I  have  been 
told  of  a  lucky  compliment  of  an  officer  to  his  mistress  in  the 
Njame  place,  which  I  cannot  but  set  down  (and  desire  you,  at 
present  to  take  it  in  good  part,  instead  of  a  Latin  quotation), 
that  it  may  some  time  or  other  be  improved  by  your  pronuncia- 
tion, while  you  walk  soliis  cum  sold  in  those  amorous  shades : — 

When  at  Spring  Garden  Sappho  deigns  t'appear,  &c. 

I  wish  you  all  the  pleasures  which  the  season  and  the  nymph 
can  afford,  the  best  company,  and  the  best  coffee,  and  the  best 
news  you  can  desire.  And  what  more  to  wish  you  than  this  I 
do  not  know,  unless  it  be  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  read  and 
examine  the  verses  I  send  you,  and  I  promise  you  in  return  a 
great  deal  of  deference  to  your  judgment,  and  an  extraordinary 
obedience  to  your  sentiments  for  the  future,  to  which  you  know 
I  have  been  sometimes  a  little  refractory.  If  you  will  please  to 
begin  where  you  left  off  last,  and  mark  the  margins,  as  you  have 
done  in  the  pages  immediately  before  (which  you  will  find 
corrected  to  your  sense  since  your  last  perusal),  you  will  ex- 
tremely oblige  me,  and  improve  my  translation.     Besides  those 

for  a  peiiDj.  The  poem  eotitled  Wine,  which  Aaron  Hill  asserts  was  written 
by  Gay,  was  treated  by  Hills  in  this  manner,  which  may  account  for  the 
attack  npon  him  in  Gay's  verses  to  Lintot,  the  bookseller: — 

«  While  neat  old  Elzevir  is  reckoned  better 
Than  pirate  Hills'  brown  sheets  and  scurvy  letter." — Elwin. 

1  Mrs.  Thomas^  CromwelPs  **  mistrcsa." 
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places  which  may  deviate  from  the  sense  of  the  author,  it  would 
be  very  kind  in  you  to  observe  any  deficiences  in  the  diction  or 
numbers.  The  hiatus,  in  particular,  I  would  avoid  as  much  as 
possible,  which  you  are  certainly  in  the  right  to  be  a  professed 
enemy  to  ;  though,  I  confess,  I  could  not  think  it  possible  at  all 
times  to  be  avoided  by  any  writer,  till  I  found  by  reading  the 
famous  French  poet  Malherbe,^  lately,  that  there  is  but  one 
throughout  all  his  poems.  I  thought  your  observation  true 
enough  to  be  passed  into  a  rule,  but  not  a  rule  without  excep- 
tions, nor  that  ever  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice.  But  this 
example  of  one  of  the  correctest  and  best  of  their  poets  has 
undeceived  me,  and  confirms  your  opinion  very  strongly,  and 
much  more  than  Mr.  Dryden's  authority,  who,  though  he 
made  it  a  rule,  seldom  observed  it.  Sir,  I  shall  be  very  proud 
of  a  line  or  two  from  you  sometimes  during  the  summer,  which 
always  will  be  very  welcome  and  very  obliging  to,  Sir,  your 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

I  desire  you  will  be  so  kind  to  me  as  not  to  show  what  I  send 
to  anybody.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Wycherley  be  yet 
in  London  or  no ;  if  he  be,  I  desire  you  to  give  him  my  most 
hearty  service,  and  to  let  him  know  that  I  writ  him  this  very 
day :  for  I  find  our  letters  sometimes  miscarry  of  late.  If  he  be 
not  in  town  now,  you  will  favour  me  by  letting  me  know  if  he 
was  in  good  health  >\hen  last  you  saw  him. 


^  Francois  de  Malherbe,  the  Father  of  French  Poetry,  1555.1628.  Balzac,  his 
diHciple,  thas  wittily  describes  his  well-known  OrammatieaX  tyranny. — <*  Vons 
vous  sonvenez,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "  da  vienx  peda^ot^ue  do  la  Cour  [of 
Henri  IV.]  qn'on  appeloit  autrefois  le  tyran  des  mots  et  des  syllables,  et  qui 
s'appeloit  lui-mdmo,  lorsqu'  il  ^toit  en  bonne  hnmenr,  <le  grammairien  en 
lunettes  et  en  chevei:x  gris.'  J'ai  piti^  d'un  homme,  qni  fait  de  si  grandes 
diffdrences  eutrepos  et  point,  qni  traite  I'affaire  des  gdrondijs  ct  des  padia%>es 
couime  si  c'^toit  celle  de  denx  ponples  voisins  run  de  Tautre,  et  jaloux  de 
leors  fronti^res." 

He  wrote  Odes  and  Sonnets.  The  Ode  d  Dv.  Pcn-ier  Sur  li  Mnrt  de  sa  Fille 
is  one  of  his  best  productions.  Boileau  gives  him  high  praiso  as  the  retincr  of 
French  Poetry.    Mulhcrbc  a!su  translated  some  of  Scnccu's  Letters, 
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To  Mb.  Henbt  Gbomwell. 

July  17,  1709. 

The  morning  after  I  parted  with  you  I  found  myself,  as  1 
had  prophesied,  all  alone,  in  an  uneasy  stage-coach — a  doleful 
change  from  that  agreeable  company  I  enjoyed  the  night  before 
— without  the  least  hope  of  entertainment  but  from  my  last 
recourse  in  such  cases,  a  book.  I  then  began  to  enter  into 
acquaintance  with  the  Moralists,  and  had  just  received  from 
them  some  cold  consolation  for  the  inconveniences  of  this  life,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  when  I  perceived  my  vehicle 
to  stop,  and  heard  from  the  side  of  it  the  dreadful  news  of  a 
sick  woman  preparing  to  enter  it.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  guess 
at  my  mortification,  but,  being  so  well  fortified  with  philosophy, 
I  stood  resigned  with  a  stoical  constancy  to  endure  the  worst  of 
evils,  a  sick  woman.  I  was,  indeed,  a  little  comforted  to  find 
by  her  voice  and  dress  that  she  was  young  and  a  gentlewoman  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  her  hood  removed,  but  I  saw  one  of  the 
finest  faces  I  ever  beheld  and,  to  increase  my  surprise,  heard 
her  salute  me  by  my  name. 

I  had  never  more  reason  to  accuse  Nature  for  making  me 
short-sighted  than  now,  when  I  could  not  recollect  I  had  ever 
seen  those  fair  eyes  which  knew  me  so  well ;  and  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  how  to  address  myself,  till,  with  a  great  deal  of 
simplicity  and  innocence,  she  let  me  know  (even  before  I 
discovered  my  ignorance)  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  in 
our  neighbourhood,  lately  married,  who,  having  been  consulting 
her  physicians  in  town,  was  returning  into  the  country  to  try 
what  good  air  and  a  new  husband  could  do  to  recover  her.  My 
father,  you  must  know,  hjis  sometimes  recommended  the  study 
of  physic  to  me,  but  the  devil  take  me  if  ever  I  had  any 
ambition   to  be  a  doctor  till  this  injstant.     I  ventured  to  pre- 
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scribe  her  some  fruit,  which  I  happened  to  have  in  the  coach, 
which,  being  forbidden  by  her  damned  doctors,  she  had  the 
more  inclination  to.  In  short,  I  tempted  and  she  ate ;  nor  was 
I  more  like  the  devil  than  she  like  Eve.  Having  the  good 
success  of  the  foresaid  gentleman  before  my  eyes,  I  put  on  the 
gallantry  of  the  old  serpent,  and,  in  spite  of  my  evil  form, 
accosted  her  with  all  the  gaiety  I  was  master  of,  which  had  so 
good  effect  that  in  less  than  an  hour  she  grew  pleasant,  her 
colour  returned,  and  she  was  pleased  to  say  my  prescription  had 
wrought  an  immediate  cure.  In  a  word,  I  had  the  pleasantest 
journey  imaginable.     ... 


To  Mb.  Steble.* 

December  30, 1711. 

I  have  passed  part  of  this  Christmas  with  some  honest  country 
gentlemen,  who  have  wit  enough  to  be  good-natured  but  no 
manner  of  relish  for  criticism  or  polite  writing,  as  you  may 
easily  conclude,  when  I  tell  you  they  never  read  the  Spectator. 
This  was  the  reason  I  did  not  not  see  that  of  the  20th  till 
yesterday  at  my  return  home,  wherein,  though  it  be  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  find  oneself  commended  by  a  person  whom  all  the 
world  commends,  yet  I  am  not  more  obliged  to  you  for  that 
than  for  your  candour  and  frankness  in  acquainting  me  with 
the  error  I  have  been  guilty  of,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  my 
brother  moderns.^ 

1  Formerly  wrongly  printed  with  Buperscription  to  Addison.  The  letter 
has  no  address,  and  was  handed  on  to  Addison  by  Steele,  to  wbom  it  is 
especially  addressed. 

«  In  his  Essay  on  Criticism  published  this  year.  **  I  am  sorry  to  find,"  says 
the  Spectator  (Dec.  20),  •*  that  an  author,  who  is  very  justly  esteemed  among  the 
best  judges,  has  admitted  some  strokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem,  I 
mean  the  Art  of  Criticism,  which  was  published  some  mouths  since,  and  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind.'* 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  common  method  of  all  coimterfeits  in  wit,  as 
well  as  in  physic,  to  begin  with  warning  us  of  others'  cheats  in 
order  to  make  the  more  way  for  their  own.  But,  if  ever  this 
Essay  be  thought  worth  a  second  edition,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  strike  out  all  such  strokes  which  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to 
point  out  to  me.  I  shall  really  be  proud  of  being  corrected,  for 
I  believe  it  is  with  the  errors  of  the  mind  as  with  the  weeds  of 
afield,  which,  if  they  are  consumed  upon  the  place,  enrich  and 
improve  it  more  than  if  none  had  ever  grown  there.  Some  of 
the  faults  of  that  book  I  have  myself  found,  and  more,  I  am 
confident,  others  have — enough,  at  least,  to  have  made  me  very 
humble  had  not  you  given  this  public  approbation  of  it,  which 
I  can  look  upon  only  as  the  effect  of  that  benevolence  you  have 
ever  been  so  ready  to  show  to  any  who  but  make  it  tlieir 
endeavour  to  do  well.  But,  as  a  little  rain  revives  a  flower, 
which  too  much  over-charges  and  depresses,  so  moderate  praise 
encourages  a  young  writer ;  but  a  great  deal  may  injure  him. 
And  you  have  been  so  lavish  in  this  point,  that  I  almost  hope — 
not  to  call  in  question  your  judgment  of  the  piece — that  it  was 
some  particular  partial  inclination  to  the  author  which  carried 
you  60  far.  This  would  please  me  more  than  I  can  express,  for 
I  should,  in  good  earnest,  be  fonder  of  your  friendship  than  the 
world's  applause.  I  might  hope,  too,  to  deserve  it  better,  since 
a  man  may  more  easily  answer  for  his  own  sincerity  than  his 
own  wit.  And,  if  the  highest  esteem  built  on  the  justest  ground 
in  the  world,  together  with  gratitude  for  an  obligation  so  un- 
expectedly conferred,  can  oblige  a  man  to  be  ever  yours,  I  beg 
you  to  believe  no  one  is  more  so  than.  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  humble  servant.^ 

1  To  this  letter  Steele  briefly  replied,  Jan.  20,  1711-12:  "I  have  received 
yoor  very  kind  letter.  That  part,  which  is  groanded  upon  your  belief  that  I 
have  much  affection  and  friendship  for  you,  I  receive  with  great  pleasure. 
That, which  acknowledges  the  honour  done  to  your  Essa/ypl  have  no  pretence 
to.  The  paper  was  written  by  one  with  whom  I  will  make  you  acquainted, 
wliich  is  the  best  return  I  can  make  to  yon  for  your  favour  to,  Sir,  &q," 
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To  THE  Hon.  James  Graqqs/ 

May  20,  1712. 

It  is  not  only  the  disposition  I  always  have  of  conversing 
with  you,  that  makes  me  so  speedily  answer  your  obliging 
letter,  but  the  apprehension  lest  your  charitable  intent  of  writing 
to  my  Lady  A.  on  Mrs.  W's  affair  ^  should  be  frustrated  by  the 
short  stay  she  makes  there.  She  went  thither  on  the  25th,  with 
that  mixture  of  expectation  and  anxiety  with  which  people 
usually  go  into  unknown  or  half-discovered  countries,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  treatment 
they  are  to  meet  with.  The  unfortunate,  of  all  people,  are  the 
most  unfit  to  be  left  alone.  Yet,  we  see,  the  world  generally 
takes  care  they  shall  be  so ;  whereas,  if  we  took  a  considerate 
prospect  of  the  world,  the  business  and  study  of  the  happy  and 
easy  should  be  to  divert  and  humour  as  well  as  comfort  and 
.  pity  the  distressed. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  excuse  some  near  allies  of  mine  for  their 
conduct  of  late  towards  this  lady,  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  anger  as  well  as  sorrow.  All  I  shall  say  to  you  of  them 
at  present  is,  that  they  have  not  been  my  relations  these  two 
months.  The  consent  of  opinions,  in  our  minds,  is  certainly  a 
nearer  tie  than  can  be  contracted  by  all  the  blood  in  our  bodies ; 
and  I  am  proud  of  finding  I  have  something  congenial  with 
you.     Will  you  permit  me  to  confess  to  you,  that  all  the  favours 

1  Few  persons  appear  to  have  ODJoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  Pope  than  the  younger  Craggs.  .  .  .  After  filling  several 
confidential  employments,  and  being  sent  to  Hanover  in  1714,  he  was  ap* 
]iointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  died  in  the  year  1720.  He  was  boried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.     See  his  Epitaph  by  Pope. — Roscoe. 

2  Mrs.  Weston.  She  was  the  "Unfortnnato  Lady,"  over  whoso  story  so 
much  mystery  has  hung;  for  Pope  himself  refused  to  answer  the  question 
which  was  put  to  him  twice  by  his  friend,  Caryll,  respecting  her  name.  She 
was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and,  possibly,  Craggs  means  tho 
Duchess  by  *•  my  Lady  A." — Bowles. 
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and  kind  offices,  you  have  shewn  towards  me,  have  not  so 
strongly  cemented  me  yours  as  the  discovery  of  that  generous 
and  manly  compassion  you  manifested  in  the  case  of  this 
unhappy  lady  ?  I  am  afraid  to  insinuate  to  you  how  much  I 
esteem  you.  Flatterers  have  taken  up  the  style  which  was  once 
peculiar  to  friends,  and  an  honest  man  has  now  no  way  left  to 
express  himself,  besides  the  common  one  of  knaves.  •  •  • 
Yours,  &c.* 


To  Mb.  Steelb. 

Nov.  16,  1712. 

You  oblige  me  by  the  indulgence  you  have  shown  to  the  poem 
I  sent  you,*  but  will  oblige  me  much  more  by  the  kind  severity 
I  hope  for  from  you.  No  errors  are  so  trivial,  but  they  deserve 
to  be  mended ;  but,  since  you  say  you  see  nothing  that  may  l)o 
called  a  fault,  can  you  not  think  it  so — that  I  have  confined  the 

I  "I  have,"  writes  Craggs  rather  enigmatioally,  a  few  days  earlier,  "since  I 
saw  yon,  corresponded  with  Mrs.  W.  I  hope  she  is  now  with  her  aant,  and 
that  her  journey  thither  was  something  facilitated  by  my  writing  to  that  lady 
as  pressingly  as  possible,  not  to  let  anything  whatever  obstruct  ii.  I  sent  her 
obliging  answer  to  the  party  it  most  concerned  :  and,  when  I  hear  Mrs.  W.  is 
certainly  there,  I  will  write  again  to  my  Lady,  to  ur^e  as  much  as  possible 
the  effecting  the  only  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  can  make  her  niece  easy." 
As  to  the  identity  of  the  "  Unfortunate  Lady  "  with  Mrs.  Weston,  see  L\fe  and 
Writivgs  of  Pope, 

*  A  few  days  previously  (N'ov.  12),  Steele  had  written  to  Pope  a  highly 
complimentary  and  friendly  note  :  •*!  have  read  over  yonr  Temple  of  Fame 
twice,  and  cannot  find  anything  amiss,  of  weight  enongh  to  call  a  fault,  but 
fi03  in  it  a  thousand,  thousand  beauties.  Mr.  Addison  shall  see  it  to-morrow. 
After  his  perusal  of  it,  I  will  let  you  know  his  thoughts."  lie  adds  :  "  I 
desire  you  would  let  me  know  whether  you  are  at  leisure  or  not.  I  have  a 
design  [to  bring  out  the  Giuirdian,  which  first  appeared  March  12,  1713], 
which  I  shall  open  a  month  or  two  hence,  with  the  assistance  of  tlic  few  like 
yourself.     If  your  thoughts  arc  uueu^^agcd,  1  shall  explain  myself  further." 
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attendance  of  guardian  spirits  to  Heaven's  favourites  only  ?  ^  I 
could  point  you  to  several ;  but  it  is  my  business  to  be  informed 
of  those  faults  I  do  not  know,  and,  as  for  those  I  do,  not  to  talk 
of  them  but  to  correct  them.  You  speak  of  that  poem  in  a  style 
I  neither  merit  nor  expect ;  but,  I  assure  you,  if  you  freely  mark 
or  dash  out,  I  shall  look  upon  your  blots  to  be  its  greatest 
beauties.  I  mean,  if  Mr.  Addison  and  yourself  should  like  it 
in  the  whole.  Otherwise,  the  trouble  of  correction  is  what  I 
would  not  take ;  for  I  was  really  so  diflSdent  of  it,  as  to  let  it 
lie  by  me  these  two  years ;  just  as  you  now  see  it.  I  am  afraid 
of  nothing  so  much  as  to  impose  anything  on  the  world,  which 
is  unworthy  of  its  acceptance. 

As  to  the  last  period  of  your  letter,  I  shall  be  very  ready  and 
glad  to  contribute  to  any  design  that  tends  to  the  advantage  of 
mankind  which,  I  am  sure,  all  yours  do.  I  wish  I  had  but  as 
much  capacity  as  leisure,  for  I  am  perfectly  idle — a  sign  I  have 
not  much  capacity. 

If  you  will  entertain  the  best  opinion  of  me,  be  pleased  to 
think  me  your  friend.  Assure  Mr.  Addison  of  my  most 
faithful  service.  Of  every  one's  esteem  he  must  be  assured 
already. 


To  Mb.  John  Cabyll. 

London,  April  30,  1713. 

I  think  it  very  happy  for  me  that  the  circumstances  of  our 
friendship  are  so  much  changed  since  I  first  knew  you,  as  it 
now  requires  an  excuse  when  I  do  not  write  to  you,  no  less  than 

1  This  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  of  which  poem  he 
speaks  here. — Pope,  1735.  Gil  Bias  was  not  yet  published,  otherwise  we 
might  fancy  Steele  to  have  had  in  memory  the  Archbishop  of  Granada. 
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it  once  required  one  when  I  did.  I  can  assure  you  nothing  less 
than  the  pardon  you  freely  promised  me  when  last  I  saw  you,  in 
case  of  such  omission  on  my  part,  could  have  made  me  satisfied 
so  long  without  accosting  you  by  way  of  letter.  I  have  been 
almost  every  day  employed  in  following  your  advice  in  learning 
to  paint,  in  which  I  am  most  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Jervas,^ 
who  gives  me  daily  instructions  and  examples.  As  to  poetical 
affairs,  I  am  content  at  present  to  be  a  bare  looker  on,  and  from 
a  practitioner  turn  an  admirer,  which  is,  as  the  world  goes,  not 
very  usual.  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  itself, 
in  his  days,  as  he  is  of  Britain  in  ours ;  and,  though  all  the 
foolish  industry  has  been  used  to  make  it  a  party  play,^  yet,  what 
the  author  once  said  of  another  may  be  the  most  properly  in  the 
world  applied  to  him  on  this  occasion  :-^ 

**  Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost. 
And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  him  most."  • 

The  numerous  and  violent  claps  of  the  Whig  party,  on  the  one 
side  the  theatre,  were  echoed  back  by  the  Tories  on  the  other, 
while  the  author  sweated  behind  the  scenes  with  concern  to  find 
their  applause  proceeded  more  from  the  hand  than  the  head. 
This  was  the  case  too  of  the  prologue-writer,  who  was  clapped 
into  a  staunch  Whig,  sore  against  his  will,  at  almost  every  two 
lines.  I  believe  you  have  heard  that,  after  all  the  applause  of 
the  opposite  factions,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who 
played  CatOy  into  the  box,  between  one  of  the  Acts,  and  presented 
him  with  fifty  guineas  in  acknowledgment,  as  he  expressed  it, 
for  his  defending  the  cause  of  Liberty  so  well  against  a  perpetual 
dictator.     The  Whigs  are  unwilling  to  be  distanced  this  way,  as 


1  The  fashionable  portrait  painter  of  the  time,  a  pupil  of  Kneller,  died  in 
1739.    He  was,  also,  a  translator  of  Don  Quixote. — See  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope, 

^  Addison's  Cato  had  jost  been  pot  npon  the  stage,  where  it  had  a  ran  of 
thirty-five  nights. 

*  Addison's  CampcAgn, 
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it  is  said,  and  therefore  design  a  present  to  the  said  Cato  very 
speedily.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  getting  ready  as  good  a 
sentence  as  the  former  on  their  side.  So  betwixt  them  it  is 
probable  that  Cato,  afe  Dr.  Garth  expressed  it,  may  have  some- 
thing to  live  upon  after  he  dies. 

The  Play  was  published  but  this  Monday,  and  Mr.  Lewis  tells 
me  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  it  to  you  before  Friday  next.  The 
town  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  the  orange  wenches  and  fruit- women 
in  the  park  offer  the  books  at  the  side  of  the  coaches,  and  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  are  cried  about  the  streets  by  the  common 
hawkers.  But,  of  all  the  world,  none  have  been  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  enamoured  with  Cato  as  a  young  gentleman  of  Oxford, 
who  makes  it  the  sole  guide  of  all  his  actions  and  subject  of  all 
his  discourse.  He  dates  everything  from  the  first  or  third 
night,  &c.,  of  CcUo:  he  goes  out  of  town  every  day  it  is  not 
played,  and  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Oldfield  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  she  acted  Cato's  daughter. 

But  I  find  myself  just  at  the  end  of  my  paper,  and  have  only 
room  to  assure  you  that  I  should  write  with  more  ceremony 
and  care  if  I  loved  and  esteemed  you  less,  and  to  entreat  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  obliging  letters  and  wonted  favours  to,  dear 
Sir,  your  ever  obliged,  affectionate,  humble  servant. 


To  Mb.  John  Cabyll. 

London,  June  12,  1713. 

I  have  been  prevented  in  the  design  of  writing  to  you 
by  several,  who  have  told  me  you  would  certainly  be  here 
ill  a  few  days.  But  I  find  this  happiness,  like  most 
others,  still  farther  off  the  nearer  we  fancy  we  approach 
them.     I  therefore   resolved   no   longer  to  delay   the  pleasure 
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I  always   take  in   assuring   you   how   faithfully  I   am   yours. 

As  I  hope,  and  would  flatter  myself,  that  you  know  me  and 
my  thoughts  so  entirely  as  never  to  be  mistaken  in  either,  so  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  that  you  guessed  so  right  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  that  Guardian  you  mentioned,  but  am  sorry  to  find  it 
has  taken  air  that  I  have  some  hand  in  those  papers ;  because  I 
write  so  very  few  as  neither  to  deserve  the  credit  of  such  a 
report  with  some  people,  nor  the  disrepute  of  it  with  others. 
An  honest  Jacobite,  that  we  met  on  the  10th  of  June,  spoke  to 
me  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  of  the  weak  part  of  his  party  very 
fairly  and  innocently — that  the  good  people  took  it  very  ill  of 
me  that  I  write  with  Steele,  though  upon  never  so  indifferent 
subjects.  This  I  know  you  will  laugh  at,  as  well  as  myself  ;  yet 
I  doubt  not  but  many  little  calumniators  and  persons  of  soured 
dispositions  will  take  occasion  hence  to  bespatter  me.  I  confess 
I  scorn  narrow  souls  of  all  parties;  and  if  I  renounce  my 
reason  in  religious  matters,  I  will  never  do  it  in  any  other 
affair.  But  enough  of  this  trifle.  One  word,  however,  of  a 
private  trifle.  Honest  Mr.  Englefield  has  not  shown  the  least 
common  civility  to  my  father  and  mother  by  sending,  or  inquiring 
of  them  from  our  nearest  neighbours,  his  visitants,  or  any  other- 
wise, these  five  months.  I  take  the  hint  as  I  ought,  in  respect 
to  those  who  gave  me  being,  and  he  shall  be  as  much  a  stranger 
to  me  as  he  desires.  I  ought  to  prepare  myself  by  such  small 
trials  for  those  numerous  friendships  of  this  sort  which,  in  all 
probability,  I  shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

I  shall  stay  in  town  yet  this  afternoon,  or  thereabouts,  in 
which  time,  if  you  come,  you  will  find  me  in  the  close  pursuit  of 
the  advice  you  gave  me  three  months  since,  painting  at  Mr. 
Jervas's  in  Cleveland  Court  by  St.  James's.  I  generally  employ 
the  mornings  this  way,  and  the  evenings  in  the  conversation  of 
such  as  I  think  can  most  improve  my  mind,  of  whatever  party 
or  denomination  they  are.     •     •    • 
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Adriani  Morientis  ad  Animam} 

Poor,  little,  pretty  fluttering  thing  I 

Must  we  no  longer  live  together  ? 
And  dost  thou  prune  thy  doubtful  wing, 

To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither t 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly. 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot, 
And  pensive,  wavering,  melancholy, 

Thou  dread'st,and  hop'st,  thou  know'st  not  what! 

The  same  by  another  hand— 

Ah,  fleeting  spirit !  wandering  fire. 

That  long  hast  warmed  my  tender  breast^ 

Must  thou  no  more  this  frame  inspire  ? 
No  more  a  pleasing,  cheerful  guest? 

Whither,  ah  whither,  art  thou  flying  ? 

To  what  dark,  undiscovered  shore? 
Thou  seem'st  all  trembling,  shivering,  dying. 

And  wit  and  humour  are  no  more. 

Chriatiani  Morientis  Ad  Animarn. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Dost  thou  quit  this  mortal  frame  ? 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying, 
Oh  !  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying ! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life !  ^    &c. 

1  The  first  yersion  of  this  well-known  epigram  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
(Animula,  Vaaula,  Blandula,  &o.,)  is  by  Prior.  These  stanzas  appear  thus 
abruptly  in  the  MS. 

>  The  only  yariation,  in  the  final  edition  of  this  stanza,  is  in  the  second  line^ 
where  the  imperative  takes  the  place  of  the  interrogative  form. 
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I   desire   your   opinion   of    these   verses,   and   which   are  best 
written.     They  are  of  three  different  hands.* 


To  Mil  Gay. 

August  23,  1713. 

Just  as  I  received  yours  I  was  set  down  to  write  to  you,  with 
some  shame  that  I  had  so  long  deferred  it.  But  I  can  hardly 
repent  my  neglect  when  it  gives  me  the  knowledge  how  little  you 
insist  upon  ceremony,  and  how  much  a  greater  share  in  your 
memory  I  have  than  I  deserve.  I  have  been  near  a  week  in 
London,  where  I  am  like  to  remain,  till  I  become,  by  Mr. 
Jervas's  help,  elegana  formarum  spectator.^  I  begin  to  discover 
beauties  that  were  till  now  imperceptible  to  me.  Every  comer 
of  an  eye,  or  turn  of  a  nose  or  ear,  the  smallest  degree  of  light 
or  shade  on  a  cheek,  or  in  a  dimple,  have  charms  to  distract  me. 
I  no  longer  look  upon  Lord  Plausible  as  ridiculous  for  admiring  a 
lady's  fine  tip  of  an  ear,  and  pretty  elbows,  as  the  Plain  Dealer  * 
has  it,  but  am  in  some  danger  even  from  the  ugly  and  disagree- 
able, since  they  may  have  their  retired  beauties  in  one  trait  or 
other  about  them. 

You  may  guess  in  how  uneasy  a  state  I  am,  when  every  day 
the  performances  of  others  appear  more  beautiful  and  excellent, 

1  Pope's  version,  or  rather  imitation,  <*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,  Ac," 
in  spite  of  his  disingenuous  attempts,  in  his  oorrespondence,  to  make  it  appear 
quite  otherwise,  <*as  just  warm  from  the  brain,"  underwent  two  or  three 
revisions,  the  last  of  which  was  made  in  1786,  and  appeared  in  Lintot's  edition 
of  his  works.  A  letter  to  Steele,  on  these  verses,  appears  in  the  various 
editions  of  Pope's  Correspondence.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  one  of  Pope's 
numerous  '*  adaptations." 

s  See  Letter  to  Caryll,  April  80,  1713,  in  which  he  tells  him  that  he  haa 
been  following  his  advice  in  learniog  to  paint. 

»  A  Comedy  of  his  friend  Wycherlcy  (1677). 

2  a 
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and  my  own  more  despicable.  I  have  thrown  away  three  Dr. 
Swifts,  each  of  which  was  once  my  vanity,  two  Lady  Bridge- 
waters,^  a  Duchess  of  Montague,  besides  half-a-dozen  Earls, 
and  one  Knight  of  the  (barter .'  I  have  crucified  Christ  over 
again  in  effigy,  and  made  a  Madonna  as  old  as  her  mother  St. 
Anne.  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  miraculous,  I  have  rivalled 
St.  Luke  himself  in  painting;  and,  as  it  is  said  an  angel 
came  and  finished  his  piece,  so  you  would  swear  a  devil  put 
the  last  hand  to  mine,  it  is  so  begrimed  and  smutted.  However, 
I  comfort  myself  with  a  Christian  reflection,  that  I  have  not 
broken  the  commandment,  for  my  pictures  are  not  the  likeness 
of  anything  in  heaven  above,  or  the  earth  below,  or  in  the 
waters  lUKler  the  earth.'  Neither  will  anybody  adore  or 
worship  them,  except  the  Indians  should  have  a  sight  of  them, 
who,  they  tell  us,  worship  certain  pagods  and  idols  purely  for 
their  ugliness. 

I  am  very  much  recreated  and  refreshed  with  the  news  of  the 
advancement  of  the  Fan,^  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  delight  the 
eye  and  sense  of  the  fair,  as  long  as  that  agreeable  machine 
shall  play  in  the  hands  of  Posterity.  I  am  glad  your  Fan  is 
mounted  so  soon  ;  but  I  would  have  you  varnish  and  glaze  it 
at  your  leisure,  and  polish  the  sticks  as  much  as  you  can.  You 
may  then  cause  it  to  be  borne  in  the  hands  of  both  sexes,  no  less 
in  Britain  than  it  is  in  China,  where  it  is  ordinary  for  a  Mandarin 
to  fan  himself  cool  after  a  debate,  and  a  Statesman  to  hide  his 
face  with  it  when  he  tells  a  grave  lie. 

^  Daaghten  of  the  first  Dake  of  Marlborough.  Jerras,  mocording  to 
Horace  Walpole,  transferred  the  charms  of  Lady  Bridgewater  ^'tomanj  a 
homely  dame." 

s  They  were  no  doabt  copies.  Lord  Mansfield  possesses  a  copy  of  Kneller*s 
portrait  of  Beiterton  [the  Actor],  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  done  by 
Pope.— E. 

*  This  is  a  repetition  of  Arbuthnot's  sarcasm  on  Pope's  master,  Jerras.  As 
lie  was  talking  [as  a  free  thinker],  Arbothnotsaid  to  him  :  *'  You  are  a  ^adicaX 
betierer.  Ton  strictly  observe  the  second  commandment,  for,  in  your  picttir<^s, 
yon  make  not  the  '  likeness/  Ac." — E. 

*  The  Fan^  a  somewhat  feeble  prod  act  Ion  of  Gay,  was  imblishcd  at  the 
beginning  of  1714w 
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To  Mn.  Gay. 

Oct.  23,  1713. 

I  have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  sickness  of  late,  which 
has  made  me  so  melancholy,  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
has  been  my  constant  speculation,  as  the  mortality  of  the  body 
my  constant  plague.  In  good  earnest,  Seneca  is  nothing  to  a 
fit  of  illness. 

Dr.  Pamell  will  honour  Tonson's  MisceUany^  with  some  very 
beautiful  copies,  at  my  request.  He  enters  heartily  into  our 
design.  I  only  fear  his  stay  in  town  may  chance  to  be  buc 
short.  Dr.  Swift  much  approves  what  I  proposed,  even  to  the 
very  title,  which  I  design  shall  be  The  Works  of  the  Urdeamed, 
published  monthly,  in  which  whatever  book  appears  that  deserves 
praise  shall  be  depreciated  ironically,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  modem  critics  take  to  undervalue  works  of  value  and  to 
commend  the  high  productions  of  Grub  Street.^ 

I  shall  go  into  the  country  about  a  month  hence,  and  shall 
then  desire  to  take  along  with  me  your  poem  of  the  Fcm,  to 
consider  it  at  full  leisure.  I  am  deeply  engaged  in  poetry,^  the 
particulars  whereof  shall  be  deferred  till  we  meet.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Fortescue^  when  he  comes  to  town, 
before  his  journey.  If  you  can,  in  any  way,  acquaint  him  of  my 
desire,  I  believe  his  good  nature  will  contrive  a  way  for  our 
meeting.     I  am  ever,  with  all  sincerity,  &c. 

1  Edited  by  Steele,  and  published  by  TonBon,  in  1714. — £. 

*  This  project  oame  to  nothing,  and  conld  not  have  been  long  continaed 
with  effect.    The  irony  would  have  lost  its  relish  by  repetition/-*]!* 

*  In  rerising  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  among  other  thingSL 
A  Afterwards  Master  of  the  RoUsl 
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To  Dean  Swipt.* 

Binfield,  Dec.  8, 1713. 

Not  to  trouble  you  at  present  with  a  recital  of  all  my  obliga. 
tions  to  you,  I  shall  only  mention  two  things,  which  I  take 
particularly  kind  of  you — ^your  desire  that  I  should  write  to 
you,  and  your  proposal  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  to  change 
my  religion ;  which  last  you  must  please  to  give  me  leave  to 
make  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

Sure  no  clergyman  ever  ofiEered  so  much  out  of  his  own 
purse  for  the  sake  of  any  religion.  It  is  almost  as  many  pieces 
of  gold  as  an  Apostle  could  get  of  silver,  from  the  priests  of 
old,  on  a  much  more  valuable  consideration.  I  believe  it  will  be 
better  worth  my  while  to  propose  a  change  of  my  faith  by 
subscription  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  And,  to  convince  you 
how  well  disposed  I  am  to  the  Reformation,  I  shall  be  content, 
if  you  will  prevail  with  my  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Ministry  to 
rise  to  the  same  sum  each  of  them,  on  this  pious  account,  as  my 
Lord  Halifax  has  done  on  the  profane  one.  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a  good  Christian  ;  and  I  am  very 
much  straitened  between  the  two,  while  the  Whigs  seem  willing 
to  contribute  as  much  to  continue  me  the  one  as  you  would  to 
make  me  the  other.  But,  if  you  can  move  every  man  in  the 
Government,  who  has  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  to  sub- 
scribe  as  much  as  yourself,  I  should  become  a  convert,  as  most 
men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to  my  interest.  I  know  they 
have  the  truth  of  religion  so  much  at  heart,  that  they  would 
certainly  give  more  to  have  one  good  subject  translated  from 
Popery  o  the  Church  of  England  than  twenty  heathenish  authors 
out  of  any  unknown  tongue  into  ours.    I,  therefore,  commission 

1  This  is  the  opening  of  the  correspondence  between  these  celebrated  men, 
which  began  in  faroars  on  Swift's  part,  and  gratitude  on  that  part  of  Pope, 
and  ended  in  the  most  strict  friendship  on  both. — Scott. 
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you,  Mr.  Dean,  with  full  authority  to  transact  this  affair  in  my 
name,  and  to  propose  as  follows :— 

First,  that  as  to  the  head  of  our  Church,  the  Pope,  I  may 
engage  to  renounce  his  power,  whensoever  I  shall  receive  any 
particular  indulgences  from  the  head  of  your  Church,  the  Queen. 
As  to  Communion  in  pne  kind,  I  shall  also  promise  to  change 
it  for  Communion  in  both,  as  soon  as  the  Ministry  will  allow 
me.  For  Invocation  to  Saints,  mine  shall  be  turned  to  Dedica- 
tions to  Sinners,  when  I  shall  find  the  great  ones  of  this  world 
as  willing  to  do  me  any  good  as  I  believe  those  of  the  other  are. 

You  see  I  shall  not  be  obstinate  in  the  main  points :  but  there 
is  one  article  I  must  reserve,  and  which  you  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  allow  me,  Prayer  for  the  Dead.  There  are  people  to 
whose  souls  I  wish  as  well  as  to  my  own ;  and  I  must  crave 
leave  humbly  to  lay  before  them  that,  though  the  subscriptions 
above  mentioned  will  suffice  for  myself,  there  are  necessary 
perquisites  and  additions  which  I  must  demand  on  the  score  of 
this  charitable  article.  It  is,  also,  to  be  considered,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  whose  souk  I  am  most  concerned  for 
were,  unfortunately,  heretics,  schismatics,  poets,  painters,  or 
persons  of  such  lives  and  manners  as  few  or  no  churches  are 
willing  to  save.  The  expense  will,  therefore,  be  the  greater  to 
make  an  effectual  provision  for  the  said  souls.  Old  Dryden, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  poet ;  and  it  is  revealed  in  the 
visions  of  some  ancient  saints,  that  no  poet  was  ever  saved 
under  some  hundreds  of  masses.  I  cannot  set  his  delivery  from 
Purgatory  at  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Walsh  was  not 
only  a  Socinian  but  (what  yoii  will  own  is  harder  to  be  saved)  a 
Whig.  He  cannot,  modestly,  be  rated  at  less  than  a  himdred. 
L'Estrange,  being  a  Tory,  we  compute  him  but  at  twenty 
pounds ;  which,  I  hope,  no  friend  of  the  party  can  deny  to  give, 
to  keep  him  from  damning  in  the  next  life,  considering  they 
never  gave  him  sixpence  to  keep  him  from   starving  in  this. 
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All  this  together  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
Id  the  next  place,  I  must  desire  you  to  represent  that  there 
are  several  of  my  friends,  yet  living,  whom  I  design,  God  willing, 
to  outlive,  in  consideration  of  legacies ;  out  of  which  it  is  a 
doctrine,  in  the  Reformed  Church,  that  not  a  farthing  shall  be 
allowed  to  save  their  souls  who  gave  them.  There  is  one  *  * 
who  will  die  within  these  few  months  with  *  *  one  Mr. 
Jervas,  who  hath  grievously  offended,  in  making  the  likeness  of 
almost  all  things  in  heaven  above  and  earth  below.  And  one 
Mr.  Gay,  an  unhappy  youth,  who  writes  Pastorals  during  the 
time  of  divine  service;  whose  case  is  the  more  deplorable,  as 
he  hath  miserably  lavished  away  all  that  silver  he  should  have 
reserved  for  his  soul's  health,  in  buttons  and  hoops  for  his  coat. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  have  these  people  honestly  saved  under 
some  hundred  pounds,  whether  you  consider  the  difficulty  of 
such  a  work,  or  the  extreme  love  and  tenderness  I  bear  them, 
which  will  infallibly  make  me  push  this  charity  as  far  as  I  am 
able. 

There  is  but  one  more  whose  salvation  I  insist  upon,  and  then 
1  have  done ;  but,  indeed,  it  may  prove  of  so  much  greater 
charge  than  all  the  rest,  that  I  will  only  lay  the  case  before  you 
and  the  Ministry,  and  leave  to  their  prudence  and  generosity 
what  sum  they  shall  think  fit  to  bestow  on  it.  The  person  I 
mean  is  Dr.  Swift :  a  dignified  clergj^man,  but  one  who,  by  his 
own  confession,  has  composed  more  libels  than  sermons.  If  it 
be  true,  what  I  have  heard  often  affirmed  by  innocent  people, 
that  too  much  wit  is  dangerous  to  salvation,  this  unfortunate 
gentleman  must  certainly  be  damned  to  all  eternity.  But  I  hope 
his  long  experience  in  the  world,  and  frequent  conversation  with 
great  men,  will  cause  him  (as  it  has  some  others)  to  have  less 
i^id  less  wit  every  day.  Be  it  as  it  will,  I  should  not  think  my 
own  soul  deserved  to  be  saved,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  save  his ; 
for  I  have  all  the  obligations  in  nature  to  him.     He  has  brought 
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nie  into  bijtter  company  than  I  cared  for,  made  me  merrier  when 
I  was  sick  than  I  had  a  mind  to  be,  and  put  me  on  making  poems 
on  purpose  that  he  might  alter  them. 

I  once  thought  I  never  could  have  discharged  my  debt  to 
his  kindness ;  but  have  lately  been  informed,  to  my  unspeakable 
comfort,  that  I  have  more  than  paid  all.  For  Monsieur  de  Mon. 
taigne  has  assured  me,  **  That  the  person  who  receives  a  benefit 
obliges  the  giver,"  for,  since  the  chief  endeavour  of  one  friend 
is  to  do  good  to  the  other,  he  who  administers  both  the  matter 
and  occasion  is  the  man  who  is  liberal.  At  this  rate,  it  is 
impossible  that  Dr.  Swift  should  ever  be  out  of  my  debt,  as 
matters  stand  already  ;  and,  for  the  future,  he  may  expect  daily 
more  obligations  from  his  most  faithful,  afiEectionate,  humble 
servant. 

I  have  finished  the  Bape  of  the  Locky  but  I  believe  I  may  stay 
here  till  Christmas  without  hindrance  of  business. 


To  Mr.  John  Caiiyll. 

London,  Jan.  9,  1713-14. 

Though  I  believe  I  am  one  of  the  last  who  have  congratu- 
lated  yourself  and  Mr.  Caryll  upon  the  birth  of  his  first-born, 
yet  this  I  dare  assure  you  both,  that  no  man  is  more  rejoiced  at 
that  blessing,  except  the  father,  unless  you  will  require  me  to 
speak  more  correctly,  and  say,  except  the  grandfather  too.  I 
ought  also  to  felicitate  you,  in  particular,  that  you  are  so  early 
arrived  to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  and  that  you  can  bear  that 
venerable  name  without  the  stooping  in  the  shoulders,  and  that 
length  of  beard,  which  I  have  obsei*ved  to  denote  one  of  those 
sires  in  all  the  representations  of  them  hitherto.  I  cannot 
flutter  your  son  so  far  as  to  say  anything  ^n^  upon  the  bciiuty  of 
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the  babe,  or  the  near  resemblance  it  has  to  his  own  lineaments, 
not  having  yet  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  the  nurse  upon 
that  agreeable  subject.  But  I  am  told  here,  that  few  statues  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles  themselves  made  so  good  a  figure  the  first 
month  of  their  appearing. 

I  am  thoroughly  sensible  of  your  most  righteous  endeavours  to 
serve  me  in  my  new  capacity  of  a  Greek  translator,  and  I  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  such  solicitors  as  Mr.  Caryll,  to  make 
Homer's  wor'is  of  more  value  and  benefit  to  me  than  ever  they 
were  to  himself.  What  I  have,  in  particular,  to  desire  further 
is,  that  you  will  send  me  the  subscriptions  by  the  first  sitting  of 
the  Parliament,^  at  which  time  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
know  exactly  what  number  we  have  secure, — there  being  then  to 
be  printed  a  list  of  those  who  already  have  subscribed,  or  shall, 
to  that  time,  upon  the  credit  and  figure  of  which  persons  a  great 
part  of  the  success  with  the  town  will  inevitably  depend.  I  now 
think  it  pretty  certain  that  I  shall  be  warmly  supported  on  all 
Hides  in  this  undertaking. 

As  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  I  believe  I  have  managed  the 
dedication  so  nicely,  that  it  can  neither  hurt  the  lady  nor  the 
author.^  I  writ  it  very  lately,  and  upon  great  deliberation. 
The  young  lady  approved  of  it,  and  the  best  advice  in  the 
kingdom,  of  the  men  of  sense,  has  been  made  use  of  in  it,  even 
to  the  Treasurer's  [Lord  Oxford's],  A  preface, which  salved  the 
lady's  honour,  without  affixing  her  name,  was  also  prepared,  but 
by  herself  superseded  in  favour  of  the  dedication.  Not  but 
that,  after  all,  fools  will  talk,  and  fools  will  hear  them. 

I  wish  you  could  inform  me,  by  the  most  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, how  the  matter  stands  as  to  the  foreign  affair.  I  suppose 
you   had  no  concern   in  the  rentes  viagerea.     This  misfortune 

1  Pope's  proposals  for  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  were  issued  in  October, 
1713.    Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  February. — E. 

>  The  revised,  or  "full  edition,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock 
came  oat  on  the  2nd  of  March. 
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will  go  near  to  ruin  me,  it  being  more  especially  my  concern 
than  my  father's.^  I  shall  revenge  myself  on  the  mighty 
luouarch  by  giving  the  more  spirit  to  what  Homer  says  of  the 
injustice  of  kings.  I  was  beginning  to  think  I  would  go  and 
live  upon  Mr.  John  Caryll  [the  younger],  but  have  lost  all  my 
hopes  since  he  has  a  child,  unless  he  will  maintain  me  as  his 
huntsman.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  under  all  circumstances  what- 
ever, and  in  all  respects  whatever,  with  the  last  sincerity  and 
deference,  your  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  friend  and 
servant. 

My  most  humble  service  attend  all  your  good  family,  even 
from  the  grandsire  to  the  grandson.     I  shall  be  in  London  all 


the  winter. 


To  Mb.  John  Cabtlu 

May  1,  1714. 

Your  letter  found  me  at  Bmfield,  very  busy  in  my  grand 
undertaking,*-^  to  which  I  must  wholly  give  myself  up  for  some 
time,  unless  when  I  snatch  •  an  hour  to  please  myself  with  a 
distiint  conversation  with  you  and  one  or  two  more,  by  writing  a 
line  or  two.  I  am  much  afraid  I  ought  not  to  trust  myself  at 
Lady  holt  so  soon  as  you  mention.     The  pleasures  of  that  place 

J  The  elder  Pope,  in  July,  1707,  had  invested  5.220  livros  in  an  annuity  on  his 
8on*s  life,  at  10  pur  oent.,  which  is  what  makes  the  poet  say  that  it  was  more 
his  concern  than  his  father's.  His  notion  that  the  loss  [caused  by  the  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  French  GoverumeutJ  would  go  far  to  ruin  him 
arose  from  a  report  that  the  annuities  (>osterior  to  1706  were  to  be  reduced 
one-half,  whereas  this  provision  applied  only  to  those  which  were  granted 
since  1710.  As  some  compensation  for  so  arbitrary  a  measure,  the  creditors 
were  promised  more  punctual  payment,  and  a  remission  of  the  dtrna  or 
income.tax. — E. 

*  The  translation  of  the  IliacU 
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will  take  up  my  head  too  much  to  suffer  even  poetry  to  enter 
into  competition  with  them,  and  Homer  himself  will  have  too 
powerful  a  rival  in  Mr.  Caryll.  If  I  knew  your  time  of 
returning  to  Grinstead,  I  believe  I  could  be  more  easy  for  a 
month  after  the  heat  of  the  work  was  over,  though  not  more 
happy.  It  is  no  comfortable  prospect  to  be  reflecting,  as  else  1 
must,  that  so  long  a  siege  as  that  of  Troy  lies  upon  my  hands,  and 
the  campaign  above  half  over  before  I  have  made  any  progress. 
I  must  confess  the  Greek  fortification  does  not  appear  so  formid- 
able as  it  did,  upon  a  nearer  approach  ;  and  I  am  almost  apt  to 
flatter  myself  that  Homer  secretly  seems  inclined  to  correspond 
with  me,  in  letting  me  into  a  good  part  of  his  designs.  There 
are,  indeed,  a  sort  of  underling  auxiliars  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
work,  called  commentators  and  critics,  who  would  frighten  many 
people  by  their  number  and  bulk.  These  lie  entrenched  in  the 
ditchas,  and  are  secure  only  in  the  dirt  they  have  heaped  about 
them,  with  the  great  pains  in  the  collecting  it.  But,  I  think,  we 
have  found  a  method  of  coming  at  the  main  works  by  a  more 
speedy  and  gallant  way  than  by  mining  under  ground ;  that  is, 
by  using  the  poetical  engines,  wings,  and  flying  thither  over 
their  heads. 

While  I  am  engaged  in  the  fight,  I  find  you  are  concerned 
how  I  shall  be  paid,^  and  are  soliciting  with  all  your  might  that 
I  may  not  have  the  ill-fate  of  many  discarded  generals,  to  l)e 
first  envied  and  maligned,  then  perhaps  praised,  and,  lastly, 
neglected.  The  former,  the  constant  attendant  upon  all  great 
and  laudable  enterprises,  I  have  already  experienced.  Some 
have  said  I  am  not  a  master  in  the  Greek,  who  either  are  so 
themselves  or  are  qot.  If  they  are  not,  they  cannot  tell ;  and  if 
they  are,  they  cannot  without  having  catechised  me.  But  if 
they  can  read  (for  I  know  some  critics  can,  and  others  cannot), 

1  For  the  Iliad,  completed  in  1720,  Po]H3  received  about  £5,000;  for  the 
Oilysscy,  finished  in  1725,  he  received  between  i^SjO'K)  and  £4,000,  exclusive  of 
the  sums  he  paid  to  Fcnton  and  Broome,  who  had  lurgelj  assisted  him. 
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there  are  fairly  lying  before  them  and  all  the  world  some  speci- 
mens of  my  translation  from  this  author  in  the  Miscellanies} 
which  they  are  heartily  welcome  to.  I  have  also  encountered 
much  malignity  on  the  score  of  religion,  some  calling  me  a  papist 
and  a  Tory ;  the  latter,  because  the-  heads  of  the  Party  have  been 
distinguishingly  favourable  to  me ;  but  why  the  former,  I  cannot 
imagine,  but  that  Mr.  Caryll  and  Mr.  E.  Blount  have  laboured 
to  serve  me.  Others  have  styled  me  a  Whig,  because  I  have 
been  honoured  with  Mr.  Addison's  good  word,  and  Mr.  Jervas's 
good  deeds,^  and,  of  late,  with  my  Lord  Halifax's  patronage. 
How  much  more  rational  a  conclusion  would  it  be,  to  any  good- 
natured  man,  to  think  a  person,  who  has  been  favoured  by  all 
sides,  has  been  inoffensive  to  all. 

This  miserable  Age  is  so  sunk  between  animosities  of  party 
and  those  of  religion,  that  I  begin  to  fear  most  men  have 
politics  enough  to  make  the  best  scheme  of  government  a  bad 
one,  through  their  extremity  of  violence,  and  faith  enough  to 
hinder  their  salvation.  I  hope,  for  my  own  part,  never  to  have 
more  of  either  than  is  consistent  with  common  justice  and< 
charity,  and  always  so  much  as  becomes  a  Christian  and  hone^^t 
man — that  is,  just  as  much  as  you.  Though  I  find  it  an  unfor- 
tunate thing  to  be  bred  a  papist,  when  one  is  obnoxious  to  ftjur 
parts  in  five  as  being  so  too  much,  and  to  the  fifth  part  for  being 
so  too  little,  I  shall  yet  be  easy  under  both  their  mistakes,  and 
be  what  I  more  than  seem  to  be,  for  I  suffer  for  it.  God  is  my 
witness,  that  I  no  more  envy  the  Protestants  their  places  and 
possessions  than  I  do  our  priests  their  charity  or  learning.     I 

^  The  arrival  of  Uljsses  in  Ithaca,  and  the  Garden  of  Alcinous,  from  the 
OdA^ssey,  in  Steele's  Miscellany^  1714;  and  the  episode  of  Sarpedon,  in  Tonsou's 
Miscellaniea,  1709.— E. 

3  In  the  edition  of  his  Letters  of  1735  Pope  omitted  the  names  of  his 
catholic  friends,  Caryll  and  Blonnt,  and  substituted  Congreve  and  Craggs  for 
Addison  and  Jervas. — E.  Pope,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  his  oorrcs. 
pondenoe,  knew  sufficiently  well  how  to  be  **all  things  to  all  men/'  and  his 
letters  to  his  free-thinking  friends  saoh  as  Lord  BoUugbroke  are  in  a  different 
(theological)  strain  from  his  letters  to  Lis  papist  correspondents. 
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am  ambitious  of  nothing  but  the  good  opinion  of  all  good  men 
of  all  sides,  for  I  know  that  one  virtue  of  a  free  spirit  is  more 
worth  than  all  the  virtues  put  together  of  all  the  narrow- 
souled  people  in  the  world.  If  they  promise  me  all  the  good 
oflfices  they  ever  did,  or  could  do,  I  would  not  change  for  them 
all  one  kind  word  of  yours.  I  am  entirely,  dear  Sir,  your 
obliged  and  faithful  friend  and  servant  ^ 


To  Mb.  Gay.* 

Binfield,  May  4, 1714. 

Above  all  other  news  send  us  the  best — that  of  your  good 
health,  if  you  enjoy  it,  which  Mr.  Harcourt  made  us  very  much 
fear.  If  you  have  any  design  either  to  amend  your  health  or 
your  life,  I  know  no  better  expedient  than  to  come  hither, 
where  you  should  not  want  room,  though  I  lay,  myself,  on  a 
truckle  bed  under  the  doctor  [Parnell].  You  might  here  con- 
verse with  the  old  Greeks,  be  initiated  into  all  their  customs,  and 
learn  their  prayers  by  heart  as  we  have  done.'  The  doctor 
last  Sunday,  intending  to  say  Our  Father,  was  got  half-way  in 
Chryses'  prayer  to  Apollo.  The  ill  effects  of  contention  and 
squabbling,  so  lively  described  in  the  first  Iliad,  make  Dr. 
Famell  and  myself  continue  in  the  most  exemplary  union  in 
everything.  We  deserve  to  be  worshipped  by  all  the  poor, 
divided,  factious,  interested,  poets  of  this  world. 

As  we  rise  in  our  speculations  daily,  we  are  grown  so  grave, 

>  The  greater  part  of  this  letter  is  published  in  the  edition  of  1735  as 
addressed  to  Addison,  and  is  dated  January  30,  1713-14. 

>  This  letter  [written  jointly  by  Pope  and  Dr.  Parnell]  first  appeared  in 
the  P.  r.  volume,  and  was  omitted  by  Pope  from  his  later  Collections. — B. 

*  Pope  was  then  engaged  upon  his  translation,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the 
Iliad, 
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that  we  have  not  condescended  to  laugh  at  any  of  the  idle  things 
about  us  this  week.  I  have  contracted  a  severity  of  aspect 
from  deep  meditation  on  high  subjects,  equal  to  the  formidable 
front  of  black-browed  Jupiter,  and  become  an  awful  nod  as  well, 
when  I  assent  to  some  grave  and  weighty  proposition  of  the 
doctor  or  enforce  a  criticism  of  my  own.  In  a  word.  Young 
himself  has  not  acquired  more  tragic  majesty  in  his  aspect  by 
reading  his  own  verses  than  I  by  Homer's.  In  this  state,  I  can- 
not consent  to  your  publication  of  that  ludicrous  trifling 
burlesque  you  write  about.  Dr.  Pamell,  also,  joins  in  my 
opinion  that  it  will  by  no  means  be  well  to  print  it. 

Pray  give,  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  esteem,  my  hearty 
service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Fort^scue.  Let  them  also  know  at  Button's  that  I  am  mindful 
of  them.     I  am,  divine  Bucoliast !  thy  loving  countryman.^ 


To  Miss  Arabklla  Fermob." 

1714. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  deny  that  I  have  some  regard  for  this 
Piece,  since  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  Yet  you  may  bear  me 
witness,  it  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young  ladies,  who 
have  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to  laugh  not  only  at 
their  sex's  little  unguarded  follies  but  at  their  own.  But,  as  it 
was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret,  it  soon  found  its  way 
into  the  world.  An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a 
bookseller,  you  had  the  good  nature,  for  my  sake,  to  consent  to 
the  publication  of  one  more  correct.     This  I   was  forced  to 

^  This  refers  to  the  Address  to  the  reader  in  the  Shepherd's  Week,  which  it 
signed  **  Thy  loving  coantryman,  John  Gay.'*^E. 

*  This  letter  was  prcHzed  to  the  1714  ed.  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
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before  I  had  executed  half  my  design ;  for  the  machinery  was 
entirely  wanting  to  complete  it. 

The  machiTieryy  Madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  criticb  to 
signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons  are  made 
to  act  in  a  poem.  For  the  ancient  poets  are,  in  one  respect,  like 
many  modem  young  ladies.  Let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in 
itselfi  they  always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance.^ 
These  machines  I  determined  to  raise  on  a  very  new  and  odd 
foundation,  the  Rosicrucian  doctrine  of  Spirits.  I  know  how 
disagreeable  it  is  to  make  use  of  hard  words  before  a  lady,  but 
'tis  so  much  the  concern  of  a  poet  to  have  his  works  understood, 
and  particularly  by  your  sex,  that  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
explain  two  or  three  difficult  terms. 

The  Rosicrucians  ^  are  a  people  I  must  bring  you  acquainted 
with.  The  beit  account  J  know  of  them  is  in  a  French  book 
called  Le  Comte  de  Oabalisy  which,  both  in  its  title  and  size,  is 
80  like  a  novel  that  many  of  the  fair  sex  have  read  it  for  one 
by  mistake.  According  to  these  gentlemen,  the  four  elements 
are  inhabited  by  Spirits,  which  they  call  Sylphs,  Gnomes, 
Nymphs,  and  Salamanders.  The  Gnomes,  or  demons  of  Earth, 
delight  in  mischief ;  but  the  Sylphs,  whose  habitation  is  in  the 
Air,  are  the  best  conditioned  creatures  imaginable.  For  they 
say  any  mortals  may  enjoy  the  most  intimate  familiarities  with 
these  gentle  spirits,  upon  a  condition  very  easy  to  all  true 
Adepts — ^an  inviolable  preservation  of  chastity. 

As  to  the  following  Cantos,  all  the  passages  of  them  are  as 
fabulous  as  the  Vision  at  the  beginning,  or  the  Transformation 

1  This,  we  may,  with  Bome  probability,  take  to  be  a  sort  of  sly  revenge, 
skilfully  contrived,  on  Miss  Formor  for  her  resentment  at  the  part  she  was 
made  to  play  in  the  Bttpe  of  the  Lock  as  It  first  appeared. 

*  Literally  the  DewXroas  (Bos-Crux)  alchymists,  or  searchers  after  the 
**  philosopher's  stone ;  "  so  styled  because  they  held  dew  to  be  the  most 
powerful  solvent  of  the  CrosSt  their  cabalistic  term  for  the  grosser  part  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  the  proper  solation  of  which  they  expected  to  find  the  grand 
objt'Ct  uf  all  their  vain  labours — Gold. 
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at  the  eud  (except  the  loss  of  your  hair,  which  I  always  mention 
with  reverence).  All  the  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the 
airy  ones ;  and  the  character  of  Belinda,  as  it  is  now  managed, 
resembles  you  in  nothing  but  in  beauty.  If  this  poem  had  as 
many  graces  as  there  are  in  your  person  or  in  your  mind,  yet  I 
could  never  hope  it  should  pass  through  the  world  half  so 
uncensured  as  you  have  done.  But  let  its  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  mine  is  happy  enough  to  have  given  me  this  occasion  of 
assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Madam,  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant. 


To   Miss  Ababella  Fkrmob.* 

1714. 

You  are  by  this  time  satisfied  how  much  the  tenderness  of  one 
man  of  merit  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  addresses  of  a  thousand. 
And,  by  this  time,  the  gentleman  you  have  made  choice  of  is 
sensible  how  great  is  the  joy  of  having  all  those  charms  and 
good  qualities,  which  have  pleased  so  many,  now  applied  to 
please  one  only.  It  was  but  just  that  the  same  virtues,  which 
give  you  reputation,  should  give  you  happiness ;  and  I  can  wish 
you  no  greater  than  that  you  may  receive  it  in  as  high  a  degree 
yourself,  as  so  much  good  humour  must  infallibly  give  it  to 
your  husband. 

It  may  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  one  who  has  the  title  of 
poet  should  say  something  more  polite  on  this  occasion ;  but  I 
am  really  more  a  well-wisher  to  your  felicity  than  a  celebrator  of 
your  beauty.     Besides,  you  are  now  a  married  woman,  and  in  a 

^  On  her  marriage.  This  letter  was  prefixed  to  tlie  1714  edition  of  the  Rape 
of  the  Lockf  And  was  pnblishod  with  the  consent  of  the  lady.  See  letter  to 
Gary  11,  January  9,  1713-14.— C.  W.  D. 
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way  to  be  a  great  many  better  things  than  a  fine  lady ;  such  as 
an  excellent  wife,  a  faithful  friend,  a  tender  parent,  and  at  last, 
as  a  consequence  of  them  all,  a  saint  in  heaven.  You  ought 
now  to  hear  nothing  but  that  which  was  all  you  ever  desired  to 
hear  (whatever  others  may  have  spoken  to  you) — I  mean,  truth. 
And  it  is  with  the  utmost  that  I  assure  you,  no  friend  you  have 
can  more  rejoice  in  any  good  that  befalls  you,  is  more  sincerely 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  your  future  happiness,  or  more 
imfeignedly  desires  a  long  continuance  of  it. 

I  hope  you  will  think  it  but  just  that  a  man, who  will  certainly 
be  spoken  of  as  your  admirer  after  he  is  dead,  may  have  the 
happiness  to  be  esteemed  one  while  he  if%  living. 


To  Db.  Parnell.* 
Binfield  near  Oakingbam,  Tuesday  [May?],  1714. 

I  believe  the  hurry  you  were  in  hindered  your  giving  me  a 
word  by  the  last  post,  so  that  I  am  yet  to  learn  whether  you  got 
well  to  town,  or  continue  so  there.  I  very  much  fear  both  for 
your  health  and  your  quiet — and  no  man  living  can  be  more 
truly  concerned  in  anything  that  touches  either  than  myself.  I 
would  comfort  myself,  however,  with  hoping  that  your  business 
may  not  be  unsuccessful,  for  your  sake ;  and  that,  at  least,  it 
may  soon  be  put  into  other  proper  hands.  For  my  own,  I  beg 
earnestly  of  you  to  return  to  us  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
know  how  very  much  I  want  you,  and  that,  however  y(mr  busi- 
ness may  depend  upon  any  other,  my  business  depends  entirely 
upon  you,  and  yet  still  I  hope  you  will  find  your  man  even 
though  I  lose  you  the  meanwhile.     At  this  time,  the  more  I  love 

1  FuLliihed  by  Goldsmith  in  his  L\fe  of  FarjielU 
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yon,  the  more  I  can  spare  you,  which  alone  will,  I  dare  say,  be  a 
reason  to  you  to  let  me  have  you  back  the  sooner.^ 

The  minute  I  lost  you,  Eustathius,  with  nine  hundred  pages, 
and  nine  hundred  contractions  of  the  Greek  character,*  arose  to 
my  view,  Spondanus,  with  all  his  auxiliaries,  in  number  a 
thousand  pages  (value  three  shillings),  and  Dacier's  three 
volumes,  Barnes's  two,  Valterie's  three,  Cuperus  (half  in  Greek), 
Leo  AUatius  (three  parts  in  Greek),  Scaliger,  Macrobius,  and 
(worse  than  them  all)  Aulus  Gellius  I  All  these  rushed  on  my 
soul  at  once,  and  whelmed  me  under  a  fit  of  the  headache.  I 
cursed  them  all  religiously,  damned  my  best  friends  among  the 
rest,  and  even  blasphemed  Homer  himself.  Dear  Sir,  not  only 
as  you  are  a  friend,  and  a  good-natured  man,  but  as  you  are  a 
Christian  and  a  divine,  come  back  speedily,  and  prevent  the 
increase  of  my  sins ;  for,  at  the  rate  I  have  to  rave,  I  shall  not 
only  damn  all  the  poets  and  commentators  who  have  gone  before 
me,  but  be  damned  myself  by  all  who  come  after  me.  To  be 
serious,  you  have  not  only  left  me  to  the  last  degree  impatient 
for  your  return,  who  at  all  times  should  have  been  so  (though 
never  so  much  as  since  I  knew  you  in  best  health  here),  but  you  have 
wrought  several  miracles  upon  our  family.  You  have  made  old 
people  [his  parents]  fond  of  a  young  and  gay  person,  and  invete- 
rate papists  [fond]  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Even  nurse  ^  herself  is  in  danger  of  being  in  love  in  her  old  age, 

>  He  may  mean  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  Homer  to  have 
leisure  for  friendly  society,  which  was  yet  a  reason  for  Parneirs  speedy 
return,  because  his  help  was  essential. — E. 

3  Eustathius,  the  most  considerable  scholiast  or  commentator  on  Homer, 
Archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  lived  in  the  Xli.  century.  Aulus  Gellius,  of  the 
second  century,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  miscellany  of  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  Nodes  AiUece  ("  Nights  at  Athens  ") — The  SatumaXia. 
of  Macrobius  (of  the  fifth  century)  is  also  a  miscellany  of  antiquarian  (Greek 
and  Latin)  literature  and  criticism.  Of  the  modern  commentators  mentioned, 
the  most  learned  and  famous  is  Scaliger  (the  elder),  author  of  De  Arte  Poeticd, 
d.  1558. 

'  Pope's  nurse,  Mary  Beach,  to  whom  he  always  showed  great  kindness.— 
Dennis  was,  no  doubt,  an  Irish  servant  of  Pameirs.— Croker. 

2b 
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and  (for  all  I  know)  would  even  marry  Dennis  for  your  sake, 
because  he  is  your  man,  and  loves  his  master. 

In  short,  come  down  forthwith,  or  give  me  good  reasons  for 
delaying,  though  but  for  a  day  or  two,  by  the  next  post.  If  I 
find  them  just,  I  will  come  up  to  you,  though  yor  know  how 
precious  my  time  is  at  present.  My  hours  were  never  worth  so 
much  money  before  :  but,  perhaps,  you  are  not  sensible  of  this, 
who  give  away  your  own  works.^  You  are  a  generous  author,  I 
a  hackney  scribbler ;  you  are  a  Grecian  and  bred  at  a  University, 
I  a  poor  Englishman  of  my  owo  educating;  you  are  a  reverend 
parson,  I  a  wag.  In  short,  you  are  Dr.  Pamelle  (with  an  «  at 
the  end  of  your  name),  and  I  your  most  obliged  and  affectionate 
friend,  and  faithful  servant. 

My  hearty  service  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Ford,  and 
the  true  genuine  "  Shepherd,"  J.  Gay  of  Devon.  I  expect  him 
down  with  you. 


To  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

Binfield,  Jnly  11,  1714. 

I  have  been  so  much  afflicted  with  the  headache,  in  the  hot 
weather,  that  I  have  had  perpetual  opportunities  of  reflecting  on 
those  elegant  verses  of  Dr.  Scriblerus,  which  you  favoured  us 
with.*    This  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  make  others  live,  when  we 

^  He  made  Pope  a  present  of  the  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Iliad.  Parnell  was  a  man  of  private  fortone, 
and  had  considerable  landed  property  in  Ireland,  and  atCongletonin  Cheshire. 
He  lived  expensively,  and  sometimes  beyond  his  means. — E.  The  present  M  P. 
for  Cork,  it  is  believed,  derives  his  desoent  from  the  poet. 

>  The  same  (on  the  dnst.plagne)  which  Arbnthnot  sent  to  Swift,  June  S6, 
1714.  The  Satire  of  Mwrtin  Scnblerus  was  principally  the  work  of  Arbnthnou 
See  Life  and  Wriiingt  nf  Swift, 
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can  hardly  live  ourselves.  So  Scriblerus,  contrary  to  other 
masforots,  must  lie  dead  all  the  summer,  and  wait  till  winter  shall 
revive  him.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  no  disadvantage  to  him ;  for 
mankind  will  be  playing  the  fool  in  all  weathers,  and  affording 
us  materials  for  that  life,  which  every  mortal  contributes  his 
quota  to,  and  which  I  hope  to  see  the  grand  receptacle  of  all  the 
addresses  of  the  world. 

We  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dean  at  thirty  miles'  distance, 
with  whom  we  stayed,  and  are  but  just  returned  hither.  As  I 
fancy  you  will  be  somewhat  inquisitive  after  the  manner  of  his 
life, and  our  reception,  I  will  couch  the  particulars  in  the  way 
of  a  news-letter : 

From  Letcombe,  near  Wantage,  July  4.^ 

This  day  the  envoys,  deputed  to  Dean  Swift  on  the  part  of  his 
late  confidants,  arrived  here  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 
They  were  received  at  the  back  door,  and  having  paid  the  usual 
compliments  on  their  part,  and  received  the  usual  chidings  on 
that  of  the  Dean,  were  introduced  to  his  landlady,^  and  entertained 
with  a  pint  of  the  Lord  Boliogbroke's  Florence.  The  health  of 
that  great  Minister  was  drunk  in  this,  partly,  together  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer's,  whose  wine  we  also  wished  for ;  after  which 
were  commemorated  Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Lewis,  in  a  sort  of 
cider,  plentiful  in  these  parts,  and  not  altogether  unknown  in  the 
taverns  of  London.     There  was  likewise  a  sideboard  of  coffee, 

1  Swift  had  left  London  for  that  seclusioD,  in  disgust  with  the  dissensions 
of  his  Tory  friends  at  the  head  of  the  Government.     See  his  Life,  &c, 

*  Mrs.  Qery,  **  I  am  at  a  clergyman's  house,  whom  I  love  very  well,"  Swift 
writes  to  Miss  Vonhomrigh,  Jnne  8,  *'  but  he  is  such  a  melancholy,  thoughtful, 
man,  partly  from  nature,  and  partly  by  a  solitary  life,  that  I  shall  soon  catch 
the  spleen  from  him.  His  wife  has  been  this  month  twenty  miles  off  at  her 
father's,  and  will  not  return  these  ten  days,  and,  perhaps,  the  house  will  be 
worse  when  she  comes.  L  read  all  day,  or  walk,  and  do  not  speak  so  many 
words  as  I  have  now  writ,  in  three  days."  Swift  had  an  old  friend,  named 
Holly  Gery,  who  was  a  mantua- maker  at  Farnham,  and  he  probably  became 
intimate  with  the  family  when  he  lived  at  Moor  Park. — G. 
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Which  the  dean  roa.sted  with  his  own  hands  in  an  engine  for  the 
purpose,  his  landlady  attending  all  the  while  that  office  was 
performing. 

He  talked  of  politics  over  coffee  with  the  air  and  style  of  an 
old  statesman,  who  had  known  something  formerly,  but  was 
shamefully  ignorant  of  the  last  three  weeks.  When  we  men- 
tioned the  welfare  of  England  he  laughed  at  us,  and  said 
Muscovy  would  become  a  flourishing  empire  very  shortly.  He 
seems  to  have  wrong  notions  of  the  British  Court,  but  gave  us  a 
hint  as  if  he  had  a  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Sweden. 
As  for  the  methods  of  passing  his  time,  I  must  tell  you  one 
which  constantly  employs  an  hour  about  noon.  He  has,  in  his 
windows,  an  orbicular  glass  which,  by  contraction  of  the  solar 
beams  into  a  proper  focus,  doth  burn,  singe,  or  speckle  white  or 
printed  paper,  in  curious  little  holes,  or  various  figures.  We 
chanced  to  find  some  experiments  of  this  nature  upon  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  name  of  Thomas  Hanmer, 
Speaker,^  was  much  singed,  and  that  of  John  Barber.*  There 
was  a  large  gap  at  the  edge  of  the  bill  of  Schism,^  and  several 
specks  upon  the  proclamation  for  the  Pretender.*    I  doubt  not 

1  A  section  of  the  Tories,  who  had  little  faith  in  his  [Oxford's]  polioy  or 
integrity,  was  led  by  Hanmer,  and,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  him,  Lord 
Oxford  supported  bis  election  to  the  Speakership.  Hanmer  remained  true  to 
his  own  band,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Ministry  was  annoying  to  Swift. — £. 

s  Printer  of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Common?.  He  had  been  taken  up  in 
the  course  of  the  Session,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  printing  Swift's 
pamphlet,  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs:  but  he  had  not  betrayed  his 
employer,  nor  otherwise  offended  him  ;  and  it  is  not  apparent  why  his  name 
should  have  been  burnt  out. — E. 

*  This  was  the  Bill  which  prohibited  any  person  from  being  a  teacher  of 
youth,  who  had  not  subscribed  a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
England,  received  the  sacrament  in  some  parish  church,  and  obtained  a 
licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  fiill  was  advocated  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  with  a  view  to  win  the  favour  of  the  high  church  party,  and 
supersede  Lord  Oxford,  who  had  existed  by  trimming.  .  .  .  Swift,  though 
a  zealot  for  the  high  church  treatment  of  dissenters,  did  not  relish  a  Schism 
Bill  which  fostered  schism  in  the  Government. — E. 

^  A  Proclamation  was  issued  on  June  21,  offering  a  reward  of  £5000  to  any 
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but  these  marks  of  his  are  mystical,  and  that  the  figures  he 
makes  this  way  are  a  significant  cypher  to  those  who  have  the 
skill  to  explain  them. 

That  I  may  not  conclude  this  letter  without  some  verses,  take 
the  following  epigram,  which  Dr.  Pamell  and  I  composed  as  we 
rode  towards  the  Dean,  in  the  mist  of  the  morning,  and  is  after 
the  Scriblerian  manner : 

How  foolish  men  on  expeditions  go  I 
XJnweeting  wantons  of  their  wetting  woe. 
For  drizzling  damps  descend  adown  the  plain^ 
And  seem  a  thicker  dew  or  thinner  rain. 
Yet,  dew  or  rain  may  wet  us  to  the  shift, 
Well  not  be  slow  to  visit  Dr.  Swift. 

I  am,  with  the  truest  esteem,  Sir,  your  most  obliged  servant. 


To  Mb.  Jebvas. 

Aug.  27, 1714. 

I  am  just  arrived  from  Oxford,  very  well  diverted  and  enter- 
tained there.  All  very  honest  fellows,  much  concerned  for  the 
Queen's  death :  no  panegyrics  ready  yet  for  the  King. 
I  admire  your  Whig  principles  of  resistance  exceedingly,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Barcelonians :  I  join  in  your  wish  for  them. 
Mr.  Addison's  verses  on  Liberty,  in  his  letter  from  Italy,  would 
be  a  good  form  of  prayer  in  my  opinion :  0  Liberty  !  Hum 
goddess  heavenly  briyhtj  &c. 

oue  who  shoald  apprehend  the  Pretender,  whenever  he  should  land  in  Great 
Britain.  The  precaution  was  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  no  proceedings 
would  be  agreeable  to  Swift, which  were  symptomatic  of  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Opposition. — £. 
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What  you  mentioned  of  the  friendly  office  you  endeavoured 
to  do,  betwixt  Mr.  Addison  and  me,  deserves  acknowledgments  on 
my  part.  You  thoroughly  know  my  regard  to  his  character,  and 
my  propensity  to  testify  it  by  all  ways  in  my  power.  You  as 
thoroughly  know  the  scandalous  meanness  of  that  proceeding 
which  was  used  by  Philips,^  to  make  a  man  I  so  highly  value 
suspect  my  dispositions  towards  him.  But  as,  after  all,  Mr. 
Addison  must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  himself,  and  has 
seemed  to  be  no  very  just  one  to  me,  so  I  must  own  to  you,  I 
expect  nothing  but  civility  from  him,  how  much  soever  I  wish 
for  his  friendship.  As  for  any  offices  of  real  kindness  or 
service,  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  do  me,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  receive  them  from  any  man  who  had  no  better  opinion  of  my 
morals  than  to  think  me  a  party  man,  nor  of  my  temper  than  to 
believe  me  capable  of  maligning  or  envying  another's  reputation 
as  a  poet.  So  I  leave  it  to  time  to  convince  him  as  to  lx)th,  to 
show  him  the  shallow  depths  of  those  half-witted  creatures  who 
misinformed  him,  and  to  prove  that  I  am  incapable  of 
endeavouring  to  lessen  a  person  whom  I  would  be  proud  to 
imitate,  and  therefore  ashamed  to  flatter.  In  a  word,  Mr. 
Addison  is  sure  of  my  respect  at  all  times,  and  of  my  real 
friendship,  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  know  me  for  what 
I  am. 

For  all  that  passed  betwixt  Dr.  Swift  and  me,  you  know  the 
whole,  without  reserve,  of  our  correspondence.  The  engage- 
ments I  had  to  him  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  in  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer,  obliged  me. 
I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  to  any  one  who 
serves  me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  party :  nor  did 
the   Tory  party  ever  put  me  to  the   hardship  of   asking   this 

^  Pope,  in  his  letter  to  Gary II,  June  8,1714,  says  that  Philips  accused 
him  of  having  entered  into  a  cabal  with  Swift  and  others  to  write  against  the 
Whig  interest,  and  to  uuderiniDC  the  interests  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  Philips 
himself. — K 
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leave,  which  is  the  greatest  obligation  I  owe  to  it ;  and  I  expect 
no  greater  from  the  Whig  party  than  the  same  liberty.  A  curse 
on  the  word  Parfy, which  I  have  been  forced  to  use  so  often  in 
this  period  I  I  wish  the  present  reign  ^  may  put  an  end  to  the 
distinction,  that  there  may  be  no  other  for  the  future  than  that 
of  honest  and  knave,  fool  and  man  of  sense.^  These  two  sorts 
must  always  be  enemies,  but,  for  the  rest,  may  all  people  do  as 
you  and  I — ^believe  what  they  please,  and  be  friends. 


To  Mb.  Edward  Blount. 

Oxford,  August  27,  1714. 

Whatever  studies  on  the  one  hand,  or  amusements  on  the  other, 
it  shall  be  my  fortune  to  fall  into,  I  shall  be  equally  incapable 
of  forgetting  you  in  any  of  them.  The  task  [of  Homer]  I 
imdertook,  though  of  a  weight  enough  in  itself,  has  had  a 
voluntary  increase  by  the  enlarging  my  design  of  the  Notes ;  and 
the  necessity  of  consulting  a  number  of  books  has  carried  me  to 
Oxford.  But,  I  fear,  through  my  Lord  Harcourt's  and  Dr. 
Clarke's^  means, I  shall  be  more  conversant  with  the  pleasures 

1  Or  rather,  the  future ;  for  the  Elector  of  Uanover  had  not  yet  arrived,  or 
been  crowned. 

3  A  sentiment  which  Pope  expresses  in  the  well-known  verses  of  his  Essay 
on  Jfan:— 

For  forms  of  Gbvernment  let  fools  contest : 
Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best. 

s  Of  All  Soul's  Collefl^e,  a  virtuoso  and  a  man  of  taste. — Warion.  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  showed  some  desire  to  enter  into<  a  discussion  with 
Pope  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  and  Pope  replied :  "  It  is  bnt  a  little 
while  1  can  enjoy  your  improving  company  here  in  Oxford,  which  we  will  not 
BO  misspend,  as  it  would  bo  doing,  should  we  let  it  pass  in  talking  of  divinity. 
Neither  would  there  be  time  for  either  of  us  half  to  explain  ourselves^  and  at 
last  you  would  be  protestant  Clarke,  and  1  papist  Pope." — K, 
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and  company  of  the  place  than  with  the  books  and  manuscripts 
of  it. 

I  find  still  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  n^ligence  of  the 
geographers  in  their  maps  of  old  Greece,  since  I  looked  upon 
two  or  three  more  noted  names  in  the  public  libraries  here.  But, 
with  all  the  care  I  am  capable  of,  I  have  some  cause  to  fear  the 
engraver  will  prejudice  me  in  a  few  situations.  I  have  been 
forced  to  write  to  him  in  so  high  a  style  that,  were  my  epistles 
intercepted,  it  would  raise  no  small  admiration  in  an  ordinary 
man.  There  is  scarce  an  order  in  it  of  less  importance  than  to 
remove  such  and  such  mountains,  alter  the  course  of  such  and 
such  rivers,  place  a  large  city  on  such  a  coast,  and  raze  another 
in  another  country.  I  have  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  said  to 
the  land,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  advance,  and  no  further."  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  I,  who  talk  and  command  at  this  rate,  am 
m  danger  of  losing  my  horse,  and  stand  in  some  fear  of  a 
country  justice.^  To  disarm  me,  indeed,  may  be  but  prudential, 
considering  what  armies  I  have,  at  present,  on  foot  and  in  my 
service.  A  hundred  thousand  Grecians  are  no  contemptible  body. 
For  all  that  I  can  tell,  they  may  be  as  formidable  as  four  thousand 
priests;  and  they  seem  proper  forces  to  send  against  those  in 
Barcelona.  That  siege  deserves  as  fine  a  poem  as  the  Iliad^  and 
the  machining  part  of  poetry  would  be  the  juster  in  it,  as  they 
say  the  inhabitants  expect  angels  from  heaven  to  theirassistance.^ 

^  This  relates  to  the  Map  of  Ancient  Greece,  laid  down  by  oar  author  in  hii 
Observations  on  the  second  Iliad.. — Pope,  1735. 

>  Some  of  the  laws  were  at  this  time  pat  in  force  against  the  papists. — War- 
barton.  The  enactment,  which  prohibited  a  Roman  Catholic  from  keeping  a 
horse  above  the  value  of  51.,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pressed. — £. 

B  The  siege  of  Barcelona  by  Philip  V.  had  been  going  on  since  Jaly,  1713. 
At  the  peace  of  Utrecht  Louis  XIV.  sent  an  army  to  his  assistance,  imder  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  forces  brought  against 
them,  amounting  to  40,000  men,  the  inhabitants  determined  not  to  surrender, 
and  hoisted  a  black  flasr  with  a  death's-head  upon  it.  On  August  12,  1714, 
they  repulsed  two  usaaalts  with  great  8laughtf3r,  but  the  town  was  at  last 
taken  on  Se]>tcmber  11^  after  an  obstinate  reBislance  and  dreadful  carnage. 
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May  I  venture  to  say,  who  am  a  papist,  and  say  to  you  who  are 
a  papist,  that  nothing  is  more  astonishing  to  me  than  that 
people,  so  greatly  warmed  with  a  sense  of  liberty,  should  be 
capable  of  harbouring  such  weak  superstition,  and  that  so  much 
bravery  and  so  much  folly  can  inhabit  the  same  breasts  ? 

I  could  not  but  take  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,^ 
moved  by  the  common  curiosity  of  mankind,  who  leave  their  own 
business  to  be  looking  upon  other  men*s.  I  thank  God  that,  as 
for  myself,  I  am  below  all  the  accidents  of  State  changes  by  my 
circumstances,  and  above  them  by  my  philosophy.  Common 
charity  of  man  to  man,  and  universal  goodwill  to  all,  are  the 
points  I  have  most  at  heart ;  and  I  am  sure  those  are  not  to  be 
broken  for  the  sake  of  any  Governors  or  Government.  I  am 
willing  to  hope  the  best,  and  what  I  more  wish  than  my  own  or 
any  particular  man's  advancement  is,  that  this  turn  may  put  an 
end  entirely  to  the  divisions  of  Whig  and  Tory ;  that  the  parties 
may  love  each  other  as  well  as  I  love  them  both,  or  at  least  hurt 
each  other  as  little  as  I  would  either ;  and  that  our  own  people 
may  live  as  quietly  as  we  shall  certainly  let  theirs — that  is  to 
say,  that  want  of  power  itself  in  us  may  not  be  a  surer  preven- 
tion of  harm  than  want  of  will  in  them.  I  am  sure,  if  all 
Whigs  and  all  Tories  had  the  spirit  of  one  Roman  Catholic  that 
I  know,  it  would  be  well  for  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if  all 
Roman  Catholics  had  always  had  that  spirit,  it  had  been  well  for 
all  others,  and  we  had  never  been  charged  with  so  wicked  a  spirit 
as  that  of  persecution. 

I  agree  with  you  in  my  sentiments  of  the  state  of  our  nation 
since  this  change.     I  find  myself  just  in  the  same  situation  of 

Pope  speaks  of  four  thousand  priests  being  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
place,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  five  hundred  and  fortj-three  monks  and  clergy  feU 
in  the  course  of  the  siege. — B.  The  city  was  defended  in  the  interests  of  the 
Austrian  claimant  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

1  Lord  Bathurst  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  Pope  was  as  sure  to  be  in 
London  at  any  crisis  as  a  porpoise  was  to  appear  in  a  storm. — K 
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mind  you  describe  as  your  own,  heartily  wishing  the  good,  that 
is,  the  quiet  of  my  country,  and  hoping  a  total  end  of  all  the 
unhappy  divisions  of  mankind  by  party^irit,  which,  at  best,  is  . 
but  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few. 


■ 

To  Mb.  William  Fobtbscue.* 

Bath,  [1714?] 

The  gaiety  of  your  letter  proves  you  not  so  studious  of  wealth 
as  many  of  your  profession  are,  since  you  can  derive  matter 
of  mirth  from  want  of  business.  You  are  none  of  those  law- 
yers who  deserve  the  motto  of  the  devil,  circuit  qucerena  quern, 
devoret.  But  your  circuit  will  at  least  procure  you  one  of  the 
greatest  of  temporal  blessings,  health.  What  an  advantageous 
circumstance  is  it,  for  one  that  loves  rambling  so  well,  to  be  a 
grave  and  reputable  rambler ;  while  (like  your  fellow-circuiter, 
the  Sun)  you  travel  the  round  of  the  Earth,  and  behold  all  the 
iniquities  under  the  heavens  I  You  arc  much  a  superior  genius 
to  me  in  rambling.  You,  like  a  pigeon  (to  whom  I  would 
sooner  compare  a  lawyer  than  to  a  hawk),  can  fly  some  hundred 
leagues  at  a  pitch.     I,  like  a  poor  squirrel,  am  continually  in 

^  An  emiDent  barrister,  afterwards  a  judge,  and  finaUj  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  and  intimate  friends  of  Pope,  whose  attachment  to  him 
ronmined  uninterrupted  through  life.  To  him  Pope  has  addressed  the  First 
Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace. — Eoscoc.  These  letters  are  valuable  in 
one  point  of  view,  as  they  prove,  clearer  than  a  thousand  arguments,  that  the 
letters  which  Pope  published  were  published  and  laboured  for  the  press.  It 
may  be  amusing  to  compare  these  unvarnished  and  unaffected  effusions  of 
friendship  with  his  elegant  and  more  elaborate  epistolary  compositions. — 
Howies.  The  tirst  portion  of  them  were  first  published  in  PolwheIe*B  Hiai.  of 
PcroHf  and  republished  by  Bowles  :  the  second  part  by  Miss  Warner,  from  the 
I*u|)er8  of  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Bristol,  in  her  Collection  of  Original  Letters,  1817. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  rlutrs. 
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motion,  indeed,  but  it  is  about  a  cage  of  three  foot.  My  little 
excursions  are  like  those  of  a  shop-keeper,  who  walks  every  day 
a  mile  or  two  before  his  own  door,  but  minds  his  business  [all 
the  while]. 

Your  letter,  of  the  cause  lately  before  you,  I  could  not  but 
communicate  to  some  ladies  of  your  acquaintance.  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  if  you  continued  a  correspondence  of  the  same  sort, 
during  a  whole  circuit,  it  could  not  fail  to  please  the  sex  better 
than  half  the  novels  they  read.  There  would  be  in  them  what 
tliey  love  above  all  things — a  most  happy  union  of  truth  and 
scandal.  I  assure  you  the  Bath  affords  nothing  equal  to  it.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  grave  and  sad  men  ;  Mr.  Baron  S., 
Lord  Chief  Justice  A.,  Judge  P.,  and  Counsellor  B.,  wlio  has  a 
large  pimple  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  but  thinks  it  inconsistent 
with  his  gravity  to  wear  a  patch,  notwithstanding  the  precedent 
of  an  eminent  Judge. 


To  Miss  Teresa  Bloumt. 

Bath,  1714. 

You  are  to  understand.  Madam,  that  my  passion  for  your  fair 
self  and  your  sister  has  been  divided  with  the  most  wonderful 
regularity  in  the  world.  Even  from  my  infancy  I  have  been  in 
love  with  one  after  the  other  of  you,  week  by  week,  and  my 
journey  to  Bath  fell  out  in  the  three  hundred  seventy  sixth  week  of 
the  reign  of  my  sovereign  Lady,  Sylvia.  At  the  present  writing 
hereof,  it  is  the  three  hundred  eighty-ninth  week  of  the  reign  of 
your  most  serene  Majesty,  in  whose  service  I  was  listed  some 
weeks  before  I  beheld  your  sister  [Martha].  This  information 
will  account  for  my  writing  to  either  of  you,  hereafter,  as  either 
shall  happen  to  be  queen-regent  at  the  time. 
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Pray  tell  your  sister,  all  the  good  qualities  and  virtuous  inclina. 
tions  she  has  never  gave  me  so  much  pleasure  in  her 
conversation,  as  that  one  vice  of  her  obstinacy  will  give  me 
mortification  this  month.  Radcliffe  ^  commands  her  to  the  Bath, 
and  she  refuses!  Indeed,  if  I  were  in  Berkshire  I  should 
honour  her  for  this  obstinacy,  and  magnify  her  no  less  for 
disobedience  than  we  do  the  Barcelonians.^  But  people  change 
with  the  change  of  places  (as  we  see  of  late),  and  virtues  become 
vices  when  they  cease  to  be  for  one's  interest,  with  me,  as  ynth 
others.  Yet  let  me  tell  her,  she  will  never  look  so  finely,  while  she  is 
upon  earth,  as  she  would  here  in  the  water.  It  is  not  here,  as 
in  most  other  instances ;  for  those  ladies,  that  would  please 
extremely,  must  go  out  of  their  own  element.  She  does  not 
make  half  so  good  a  figure  on  horseback  as  Christina,  Queen  of 
Sweden  ;  but,  were  she  once  seen  in  the  Bath,  no  man  would  part 
with  her  for  the  best  mermaid  in  Christendom.  You  know,  I 
have  seen  you  often ;  I  perfectly  know  how  you  look  in  black 
and  in  white.*  I  have  experienced  the  utmost  you  can  do  in 
colours ;  but  all  your  movements,  all  your  graceful  steps,  deserve 
not  half  the  glory  you  might  here  attain,  of  a  moving  and  easy 
behaviour  in  buckram  ;  something  between  swimming  and  walking 
— free  enough,  and  more  modestly  half-naked  than  you  can 
appear  anywhere  else.  You  have  conquered  enough  already  by 
land.  Show  your  ambition,  and  vanquish,  also,  by  water.  The 
buckram,  I  mention,  is  a  dress  peculiarly  useful  at  this  time, 
when  we  are  told  they  are  bringing  over  the  fashion  of  German 
ruffs.  You  ought  to  use  yourself  to  some  degree  of  stiffness 
beforehand,  and,  when  our  ladies'  chins  have  been  tickled  awhile 

1  See  Letters  of  Swift,  page  97,  note, 

s  See  Letters  of  Pope,  ante, 

*  Such  18  the  superior  decency  and  propriety  of  poblic  manners,  lAat  the 
strange  circnmstance  of  ladies  appearing  in  the  fiath,  pro  bono  publico,  seems, 
at  this  time,  scarcely  credible.  These  very  letters  may  farther  tend  to  prove 
the  great  su|)eriority  of  the  present  period,  in  this  respect.— Bowles. 
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with  starch  muslin  and  wire,  they  may  possibly  bear  the  brush 
of  a  German  beard  and  whiskers. 

I  could  tell  you  a  delightful  story  of  Dr.  P.,  but  want  room 
to  display  it  in  all  its  shining  circumstances.  He  had  heard  it 
was  an  excellent  cure  for  love  to  kiss  the  aunt  of  the  person 
beloved,  who  is  generally  of  years  and  experience  enough  to 
damp  the  fiercest  flame.  He  tried  this  course,  in  his  passion, 
and  kissed  Mrs.  E —  at  Mr.  D's,  but  he  says  it  will  not  do,  and 
that  he  loves  you  as  much  as  ever.     Yours,  &c 


^         To  Dr.  Arbuthnot. 

IJinfield,  Sept.  2,  1714. 

Though  Dr.  Parnell  has  preoccupied  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  and  so  seems  to  lead  the  way  in  this  address  to  you,  yet  I 
must  tell  you  I  have  several  times  been  inspiriting  him  to  join 
with  me  in  a  letter  to  you,  and  beeu  prevented,  by  his  delays,  for 
some  posts.  And,  though  he  mentions  the  name  of  Scriblerus 
to  avoid  my  reproaching  him,  yet  is  he  conscious  to  himself  how 
much  the  memory  of  that  learned  phantom,  which  is  to  be 
immortal,  is  neglected  by  him  at  present.  But  I  hope  the 
revolutions  of  State  will  not  aflfect  Learning  so  much  as  to 
deprive  mankind  of  the  lucubrations  of  Martin,  to  the  increase 
of  which  I  will  watch  all  next  winter,  and  grow  pale  over  the 
midnight  candle. 

Homer's  image  begins  already  to  vanish  from  before  me,  the 
season  of  the  campaign  before  Troy  is  near  over,  and  I  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  my  amusements  in  winter  quarters  with  you  in 
London.     Our  friend  Gay  will  still  continue  secretary  to  Martin, 
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at  least,^  though  I  could  l>e  more  glad  he  had  a  better  master  for 
his  profit — for  his  glory  he  can  have  no  better.  You  must  not 
wonder  I  enlarge  upon  this  head.  The  remembrance  of  our 
agreeable  conferences,  as  well  as  our  occasional  honours  on  your 
account,^  will  ever  dwell  upon  my  thoughts  with  that  pleasure, 
which  I  think  one  honest  and  cheerful  man  ought  to  take  in 
being  obliged  to  another.  That  we  may  agaiu  enjoy  those 
satisfactions  is  heartily  my  wish,  and  it  is  my  request  to  you,  in 
the  meantime,  that  you  will  continue  to  think  me  what  I  so 
sincerely  am,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  humble 
servant.* 


1  Havioo:  lost  hia  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Hanoverian  Kmbassj.— E.  Martin 
18  Arbntbnot. 

*  As  physician  to  the  Qaeen  he  had    occupied  apartments  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  the  Scriblerus  Club  used  to  meet. 

*  Arbnthnot,  who  had  just  lost  his  post  at  Coart,  by  the  Queen's  death, 
replies  to  Pope  (September  7)  :  *'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
notice  of  a  poor  old  distressed  courtier,  commonly  the  most  despicable  thing  in 
the  world.  This  blow  has  so  ronsed  Scriblerus  that  he  has  recovered  his 
senses,  and  thinks  and  talks  like  other  men.  From  being  frolicsome  and  gay 
he  is  turned  grave  and  morose.  His  lucubrations  lie  neglected  amongst  old 
newspapers,  cases,  petitions,  and  abundance  of  unanswerable  letters.  I  wish 
to  God  they  had  been  amongst  the  papers  of  a  ooble  lord  [Bolingbroke]  scaled 
up,  then  might  Scriblerns  have  passed  for  the  Pretender,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  most  excellent  and  laborious  work  for  the  Flying  Post,  or  some  such 
author,  to  have  allegorised  all  his  adventures  into  a  plot,  and  found  out 
mysteries  somewhat  like  the  Key  to  the  Look.  Martinis  office  is  now  the 
second  door  on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  Street,  where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  Dr. 
Parnell,  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can  still  afford  a  half.pint 
of  claret.  It  is  with  some  pleasure  that  ho  contemplates  the  world  atill  busy, 
and  all  mankind  at  work  for  him,"  JLo* 
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To  Mr.  Gay. 

September  23,  1714. 

Welcome  to  your  native  soil  I  ^  Welcome  to  your  friends ; 
thrice  welcome  to  me  I  Whether  returned  in  glory,  blessed  with 
Court-interest,  the  love  and  familiarity  of  the  great,  and  filled 
with  agreeable  hopes ;  or  melancholy  with  dejection,  contem- 
plative  of  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  doubtful  for  the  future  ; 
whether  returned  a  triumphant  Whig,  or  a  desponding  Tory, 
equally  all  hail!  Equally  beloved  and  welcome  to  me!  If 
liappy,  I  am  to  share  in  your  elevation ;  if  unhappy,  you  have 
still  a  warm  comer  in  my  heart,  and  a  retreat  at  Binfield,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  at  your  service.  If  you  are  a  Tory,  or  thought 
80  by  any  man,  I  know  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  hut  your 
gratitude  to  a  few  people,  who  endeavoured  to  serve  you,  and 
whose  politics  were  never  your  concern.  If  you  are  a  Whig,  as 
I  rather  hope  (and,  as  I  think,  your  principles  and  mine,  as 
brother  poets,  had  ever  a  bias  to  the  side  of  Liberty),  I  know  you 
will  be  an  honest  man,  and  an  inoffensive  one.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  know  you  are  incapable  of  being  so  much  of  either  party  as 
to  be  good  for  nothing.  Therefore,  once  more,  whatever  you 
are,  or  in  whatever  state  you  are,  all  hail ! 

One  or  two  of  your  own  friends  complained  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  you  since  the  Queen's  death.  I  told  them  no  man 
living  loved  Mr.  Gay  better  than  I,  yet  I  had  not  once  written  to  him 
in  all  his  voyage.  This  I  thought  a  convincing  proof,  how  truly 
one  may  be  a  friend  to  another,  without  telling  him  so  every  montli. 
But  they  had  reasons,  too,  themselves  to  allege  in  your  excuse, 
as  men,  who  really  value  one  another,  will  never  want  such  as 
make  their  friends  and   themselves  easy.     The  late  imiversal 

1  The  letter  of  welcome  to  Gay  was  addressed  to  him  on  his  return  from 
Hanover,  after  the  Embassy  of  Lord  Clarendon  had  been  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne. — E. 
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concern  in  public  affairs  threw  us  all  into  a  hurry  of  spirits. 
Even  I,  who  am  more  a  philosopher  than  to  expect  anything 
from  any  reign,  was  borne  away  with  the  current,  and  full  of 
expectation  of  the  successor. 

During  your  journeys  I  knew  not  whither  to  aim  a  letter 
after  you — that  was  a  sort  of  shooting  flying:  add  to  this, 
the  demand  Homer  had  upon  me,  to  write  fifty  verses  a  day, 
besides  learned  notes,  all  which  are  at  a  conclusion  for  this  year. 
Rejoice  with  me,  0  my  friend,  that  my  labour  is  over.  Come  and 
make  merry  with  me  in  much  feasting,  for  I  to  thee  and  thou  to  me 
[sic] .  We  will  feed  among  the  lilies.  By  the  lilies  I  mean  the  ladies, 
with  whom  I  hope  you  have  fed  to  a  satiety.  Hast  thou  past 
through  many  countries,  and  not  tasted  the  delights  thereof  ?  Hast 
thou  not  left  of  thy  issue  in  divers  lands,  that  German  Gays  and 
Dutch  Gays  may  arise  to  write  pastorals  and  sing  their  songs  in 
strange  countries?  Are  not  the  Blouzelindas  of  the  Hacrue  as 
charming  as  the  Rosalindas  of  Britain  ?  ^  Or  have  the  two  great 
pastoral  poets  of  our  nation  renounced  love  at  the  same  time  ? 
For  Philips,  immortal  Philips,  Hanover  Philips,  ^  has  deserted, 
yea,  and  in  a  rustic  manner,  kicked  his  Rosalind.  Dr.  Parnell 
and  I  have  been  inseparable  ever  since  you  went.  We  are  now 
at  the  Bath,  where — if  you  are  not,  as  I  heartily  hope,  better 
engaged — your  coming  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  us  iu 
the  world.  Talk  not  of  expenses.  Homer  shall  support  his 
children.  I  beg  a  line  from  you  directed  to  the  post-house  in 
Bath.     Poor  Parnell  is  in  an  ill-state  of  health. 

Pardon  me,  if  I  add  a  word  of  advice  in  the  poetical  way. 
Write  something  on  the  king,  or  prince,  or  princess.®    On  what. 

1  Blonzelioda  is  the  name  of  a  shepherdess  id  the  Pastorals  of  Gay,  and 
Rosalinda  figares  in  the  Pastorals  of  Pope. — E. 

'  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Hanover  Clab. — E.  His  Pastorals  are  much 
more  trne  to  nature  than  those  of  his  rival.  They  appeared  in  1708,  and  were 
ironically  enlog^sed  by  Pope  himself  in  the  TatUr. — See  Life  Ac. 

'  Arbnthnot  gave  the  same  counsel,  «  Poor  Gay,"  he  wrote  to  Swift, 
October^   1714,  *Mb   much   where  he  was,  only  on t  of  the  Duohcss  [of  Mon* 
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soever  foot  you  may  be  with  the  Court;  this  can  do  no  harm.  I 
shall  never  know  where  to  end,  and  am  confounded  in  the  many 
things  I  have  to  say  to  you,  though  they  all  amount  but  to  this, 
that  I  am  entirely,  as  ever,  yours,  &c. 


To  Miss  Martha  Blount.* 

Bath,  Oct.,  1714. 

If  I  may  ever  be  allowed  to  tell  you  the  thoughts  I  have  so 
often  of  you  in  your  absence,  it  is  at  this  time,  when  I  neglect 
the  company  of  a  great  number  of  ladies  to  write  this  letter. 
From  the  window  where  I  am  seated  I  command  the  prospect  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  in  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  the  world, 
every  moment  that  I  take  my  eye  off  from  the  paper. 

If  variety  of  diversions  and  new  objects  be  capable  of  driving 
our  friends  out  of  their  minds,  I  have  the  best  excuse  imaginable 
for  forgetting  you ;  for  I  have  slid,  I  cannot  tell  how,  into  all 
the  amusements  of  this  plaxx).  My  whole  day  is  shared  by  the 
pump-assemblies,  the  walks,  the  chocolate-houses,  raflSing 
shops,  plays,  medleys,  &c.  We  have  no  ladies  who  have  the 
face,  though  some  of  them  may  have  the  impudence,  to  expect  a 
lampoon.  The  prettiest  is  one  I  had  the  luck  to  travel  with, 
who  has  found  out,  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that,  whatever  pretences 

mouth^s]  family  and  service.  I  advised  him  to  make  a  poem  on  the  Princess 
before  she  came  over,  describing  to  her  the  English  ladies ;  but  he  was  in  such  a 
groveUing  condition,  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  his  mnse  would  not 
stoop  to  visit  him."  Gay,  after  all,  took  the  hint,  and  addressed  an  Epistle  to 
a  Lady,  "occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  her  Boyal  Highness."  He  did  not 
affect  to  disguise  the  object  of  his  poetical  offering : 

Places,  I  found,  were  daily  gi^en  away, 

And  yet  no  friendly  Gazette  mentioned  Gay. — E. 

1  With  the  former,  first  published  by  Bowles  from  MS.  at  Mapledurham. 

2c 
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I  make  to  gaiety,  my  heart  is  not  at  Bath.  Mrs.  Gage  came 
hither  the  other  day,  and  did  me  a  double  honour  in  speaking 
to  me  and  asking  publicly,  when  I  saw  you  last.  I  endeavour 
(like  all  awkward  fellows)  to  become  agreeable  by  imitation ; 
observing  who  are  most  in  favour  with  the  fair.  I  sometimes 
copy  the  civil  air  of  Gascoin,  sometimes  the  impudent  one  of 
Nash,^  and,  sometimes  for  vanity,  the  silly  one  of  a  neighbour 
of  yours,  who  has  lost  to  the  gamesters  here  that  money,  of 
which  the  ladies  only  deserve  to  rob  a  man  of  his  age.  This 
mistaken  youth  is  so  ignorant  as  to  imagine  himself  as  agree- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  sex  to-day  a^  he  was  yesterday,  when  he 
was  worth  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  more.  Alas !  he  knows 
not,  that  just  as  much  is  left  of  a  mistress's  heart  as  is  emptied 
from  one's  own  pocket. 

My  chief  acquaintance,  of  my  own  sex,  are  the  aforesaid  Mr. 
Gascoin  and  Mr.  Nash  ;  of  the  other,  Dame  Lindsey  and  Jenny 
Man.  I  am  so  much  a  rake  as  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  Dr. 
Pamelle.  I  ask  people  abroad, who  that  parsr)n  is  ?  We  expect 
better  company  here  next  week  ;  and  theu  a  certain  Earl  shall 
know  what  ladies  drink  his  health  every  day  since  his  disgrace, 
that  you  may  be  in  the  public  pamphlets  as  well  as  your  humble 
servant.  They  say,  here  are  Cabals  held,  under  pretence  of 
drinking  waters ;  and  this  scandal,  like  others,  refreshes  me  and 
elevates  my  spirits.  I  think  no  man  deserves  a  monument,  that 
could  not  be  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet  of  papers  writ  against 

1  Richard  Nash — bean  Nash,  as  he  was  called — the  celebrated  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  Bath.  Nash  was  so  far  "impndent"  as  not  only  to  establish, 
bat  to  enforce,  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  assemblies,  which  he  refnsed  to 
allow  a  deviation  from,  even  at  the  request  of  the  Princess  Amelia.  He  was  very 
strict  in  regard  to  dress.  <*I  have  known  him,*'  sajs  Goldsmith,  who  wrote 
his  life,  **  on  a  ball  night  strip  even  the  Dachess  of  Queensberry,  and  throw 
hor  apron  at  one  of  the  wenches  among  the  ladies'  women,  observing  *  that 
none  bat  abigails  appeared  in  white  aprons.'  This,  from  another,  would  be  an 
insult:  in  him  it  was  considered  a  jast  reprimand,  and  the  good-natured 
Duchess  acquiesced  in  his  censure," — C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note)  in  Roscoe's  edition 
of  I'ope,  1847. 
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him.  If  women  could  digest  scandal  as  well  as  I,  there  are 
two  that  might  be  the  happiest  creatures  in  the  universe.  I 
have  in  one  week  run  through  whatever  they  call  diverting  here, 
and  I  should  be  ashamed  to  pass  two  just  in  the  same  track.  I 
will  therefore  take  but  a  trip  to  Longleat,  which  is  twelve  miles 
hence,  to  visit  my  Lord  Lansdown,  and  return  to  London. 

I  must  tell  you  a  truth,  which  is  not,  however,  much  to  my 
credit.  I  never  thought  so  much  of  yourself  and  your  fair  sister 
as  since  I  have  been  fourscore  miles  distant  from  you.  At 
Binfield  I  look  upon  you  as  good  neighbours  ;  at  London  as 
pretty  kind  of  women;  and  here  as  divinities,  angels,  goddesses, 
or  what  you  will.  In  like  manner,  I  never  knew  at  what  a  rate 
I  valued  your  life,  till  you  were  upon  the  point  of  dying.  If 
Mrs.  Teresa  and  you  will  but  fall  sick  every  season,  I  shall 
certainly  die  for  you.  Seriously,  I  value  you  both  so  much 
that  I  esteem  others  much  the  less  for  your  sakes.  You  have 
robbed  me  of  the  pleasure  of  esteeming  a  thousand  fine  qualities 
in  them,  by  showing  me  so  many  in  a  superior  degree  in  your- 
selves. There  are  but  two  things  in  the  world  which  can  make 
you  indifferent  to  me,  which  I  believe  you  are  not  capable  of : 
I  mean  ill.nature  and  malice.  I  have  seen  enough  of  you  not  to 
resent  any  frailty  you  could  have ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  vice 
can  make  me  like  you  less.  •  •  •  Tour  faithful,  obliged 
humble  servant. 


To  Mr.  John  Oartll. 

[1715.] 

The  calamity  of  your  gout  is  what  all  your  friends,  that  is  to 

say,  all  that  know  you,  must  share  in.*    Mr.  Gay  and  myself  have 

^  If  the  frequency  of  the  mentioo  of  "  goat/'  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
last  oentory,  be  any  measure  of  its  prevalence  throughout  the  richer  sections 
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often  wished  ourselves  with  you,  in  the  capacity  of  comforters, 
or  Merry  Andrews,^  which  you  should  like  best — a  task  we  are  the 
fitter  for,  as  we  have,  since  you  left  town,  been  employed  in  that 
way  by  a  fellow-sufferer  of  yours,  Mr.  Harcourt,  who  is  now  laid 
up  with  your  distemper.  We  desire  you,  in  your  turn,  to  condole 
with  us,  who  are  under  a  persecution,  and  much  afflicted  with  a 
distemper  which  proves  mortal  to  many  poets — ^a  criticism.  We 
have,  indeed,  some  relieving  intervals  of  laughter,  as  you  know 
there  are  in  some  diseases ;  but  the  attacks  are  renewed,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  divers  good  guessers  that  the  last  fit  will  not 
be  more  violent  than  advantageous  to  us ;  for  poets,  assailed  by 
critics,  are  much  like  men  bitten  by  tarantulas — they  dance  on 
the  faster,  the  deeper  they  are  stung,  till  the  very  violence  and 
sweating  makes  them  recover. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  hath  played  the  precursor  to  the  coming 
of  Homer,  in  a  treatise  called  Homerides,^  He  has  sinc^  risen 
very  much  in  his  criticisms,  and,  after  assaulting  Homer,  made  a 
daring  attack  upon  WhaUUye-Call'It?  Yet  is  there  not  a  pro- 
clamation issued  forth  for  the  burning  of  Homer  and  the  Pope 
by  the  common  hangman,  nor  is  What'D'ye'CaU-It  yet  silenced 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  They  shall  survive  the  conflagration 
of  his  father's  works,  and  live  after  his  father  is  danmed ;    for 

of  the  oommanity,  that  disease  must  have  been  exceedingly  prevalent.  Gay, 
in  his  Fable  of  the  Court  of  Death,  assigns  it  a  distingaished  place.  Whether 
the  «  good  living  "  of  the  present  time  be  equally  productive  of  it  or  no,  may 
be  an  open  question. 

1  The  origin  of  this  popular  character  has  been  traced  to  the  name  and 
peculiarities  of  a  physician  in  repute  with  Henry  VIII.,  a  Dr.  Andrew  Borde 
(1500-1549),  who  was  accustomed,  it  is  said,  to  frequent  fairs  and  other 
popular  places  of  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  fleecing  the  gaping  crowds.  It 
seems  he  gained  the  attention  and  favour  of  his  audience  by  his  excellence  in 
buffoonery.    There  is  a  poem  by  Prior  on  Merry  Andrew, 

>  Homerides ;  or,  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  occasior^ed  by  his  intended  Translation 
of  Homer.    By  Sir  Iliad  Doggrel,  March  7, 1715.— E. 

>  A  Farce  by  Gay,  in  which  he  parodies  certain  passages  in  Addison's  Cato^ 
and  which,  on  that  account,  would  not  meet  with  much  favour  from 
Steele,  who,  at  this  time,  had  official  control  of  the  Stage  at  Drury  Lane. 
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that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is  so  already,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Sacheverell  and  the  Church  of  Rome.^ 

It  remains  that  I  should,  in  a  brief  and  perspicuous  manner, 
acquaint  you  with  the  news  of  this  place.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  expects  the  Bishopric  of  Sarum;  Mr.  Oay  expects  a 
present  from  the  Princess  [of  Wales]  ;  we  are  invited  this  day 
to  dinner  at  my  Lord  Lansdown's  ;  we  are  invited  to  see  the 
lions  at  the  Tower  gratis  by  a  lord,  who  expects  to  have  a  new 
lodge  given  him  by  the  Parliament.*  Mr.  Steele  declares  the 
farce  should  not  have  been  acted,  if  he  had  been  in  town.  The 
new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  have  thoughts  of  acting  it 
without  his  consent.^  The  rest  is  no  news,  being  that  we  are 
everlastingly  your  most  obliged,  and  most  faithful,  and 
affectionate  servant. 


To  Db.  Pabnell.* 

London,  March  18, 1715. 

I  must  own  I  have  long  owed  you  a  letter,  but  you  must  own 
you  have  owed  me  one  a  good  deal  longer.  Besides,  I  have  but 
two  people  in  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Ireland  to  take  care  of-^ 
the  Dean  and  you,  but  you  have  several  who  complain  of  your 

^  Dr.  Barnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbniy,  died  March  17,  1715. 

*  The  lord,  whose  name  is  suppressed  by  Pope  from  oantion,  may  have  been 
Lord  Lansdowne  himself,  who  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in  the  September 
foUowiog.— E. 

>  When  Bioh  was  tnmed  out  of  Dmrj  Lane,  he  bnilt  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  which  was  completed  about  the  time  that  George  I.  ascended  the 
throne,  and  the  new  King,  at  the  intercession  of  the  jounger  Craggs,  granted 
the  proprietor  a  patent  to  act  plajs.— £. 

A  Published  by  Goldsmith. 
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neglect  in  England.  Mr.  Gay  complains,  Mr.  Harcourt  com. 
plains,  Mr.  Jervas  complains,  Dr.  Arbuthnot  complains,  my 
Lord  [Bolingbroke]  complains,  I  complain.  (Take  notice  of  this 
figure  of  iteration  when  you  make  your  next  sermon.) 

Some  say,  you  are  in  deep  discontent  at  the  new  turn  of 
affairs ;  others,  that  you  are  so  much  in  the  Archbishop's  good 
graces,^  that  you  will  not  correspond  with  any  that  have  seen  the 
last  Ministry.  Some  affirm  you  have  quarrelled  with  Pope 
(whose  friends  they  observe  daily  fall  from  him,  on  account  of 
his  satirical  and  comical  disposition);  others,  that  you  are 
insinuating  yourself  into  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Mr. 
What^'ye-Call-Him.^  Some  think  you  are  preparing  your 
sermons  for  the  Press,  and  others  that  you  will  transform  them 
into  essays  and  moral  discourses.  But  the  only  excuse  that  I 
will  allow  you  is,  your  attention  to  the  Life  of  Zoilus.  The 
frogs  already  seem  to  croak  for  their  transportation  to  England,  • 
and  are  sensible  how  much  that  doctor  is  cursed  and  hated,  who 
introduced  their  species  into  your  nation.*     Therefore,  as  you 

1  Dr.  KiDg,  the  Archbishop  of  Dablin,  was  a  Whig.  Parnell  was  oortainly 
in  his  "good  graces,"  for  the  Archbishop  had  given  him  a  prebend  in  1713, 
and  presented  him  in  1716,  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass.  "  Such  notice/'  says 
Johnson,  '*  from  such  a  man,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  vice  of  which  he 
has  been  accused,  was  not  gross,  or  not  notorioas,"  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
promotion  discredits  Pope*s  statements  to  Spence  that  Parnell  "  was  extremely 
open  and  soaDdaloaa  in  his  debaooheries." — E. 

*  An  allufiion  to  Gay's  TFTiat-d'ye-CalMt  which  was  first  acted  in  Feb., 
1716.— B. 

*  Parnell  had  undertaken  to  translate  the  Batrachomyomachick,  the  **  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice."  This  amusing  earliest,  serio-comic  epic,  commonly 
assigned  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  is  much  more  probably  the  work  of  a 
parodist  of  that  very  military  poem,  in  which  the  high-sounding  names,  the 
long  genealogies,  and  the  various  fortunes  of  the  oombatants,  and  the  interven- 
tion  of  the  Olympian  divinities,  amusingly  remind  one  of  the  heroic  strains  of  the 
Iliad.  It  was  not  the  only  parody  of  the  Homeric  epic.  Two  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  comic-heroic  poems  bear  the  names  of  the  Kerkopes,  and 
the  Seven  Times  Shorn  Qoai, 

*  Frogs  wore  unknown  in  Ireland  till  they  were  introduced  at  the  beginning 
cf  the  XVIIIth  century.  Pope's  allusions  are  to  Parnell  and  his  poem :  and 
either  the  real  frogs  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  or  the  news  had  not 
yet  reached  Twickenham. — ^S. 
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dread  the  wrath  of  St.  Patrick,  send  them  hither,  and  rid  your 
kingdom  of  those  pernicious  [pertinacious?]  and  loquacious, 
animals. 

I  have,  at  length,  received  your  poem  out  of  Mr.  Addison's 
hands,  which  shall  be  sent  afl  soon  as  you  order  it,  and  in  what 
manner  you  shall  appoint.  I  shall,  in  the  meantime,  give  Mr. 
Tooke^  a  packet  for  you,  consisting  of  divers  merry  pieces — Mr. 
Gay's  new  Farce,  Mr.  Burnet's  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,*  Mr.  Pope's 
Temple  of  Fame,  Mr.  Burnet's  Grumbler  on  Mr.  Gay,*  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ailsbury's  Elegy,*  written  either  by  Mr.  Gary  or  some 
other  hand. 


To  Mr.  John  Cabtll. 

Bath,  Sept.  25,  1719. 

I  deferred  my  returning  an  answer  to  your  kind  letter  till  I 
came  to  this  place,  which  I  thought  would  have  been  l)efore  this 
time ;  but  my  companion.  Dr.  Pamell,  retarded  my  journey  till 
now.  I  am  this  evening  arrived  extremely  weary,  and  new  to 
all  the  wonders  of  the  place.  I  have  stared  at  the  Bath,  and 
sneaked  along  the  walks  with  that  astonished  and  diffident  air 
which  is  natural  to  a  modest  and  ignorant  foreigner.  We  have 
scarce  any  company  of  figure,  no  lampoons  dispersed,  and  not  a 
face  that  promises  any.     As  for  my  own  part,  my  genius  was 

1  A  bookseller.    The  poem  reoeired  by  Pope  was  probably  some  piece  la 
MS.,  which  Addison  had  been  asked  to  revise. — K. 

3  Homerides,  or  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  ocoaeioned  by  his  intended  translation 
of  Homer. — E. 

*  The  Grumbler  was  a  weekly  publication.    The  first  number  appeared  on 
February  14,  1715.--E. 

*  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Burnet's.     He  had  died  the  previouA  day.    From  itt 
title,  the  £legy  seems  to  have  been  satirical. — JS. 
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never  turned  to  that  sort  of  satire,  and,  if  I  had  never  so  much 
natural  malice,  a  laborious  translation  would  extinguish  all  such 
impetuous  emotions.  I  should  be  in  Dryden*8  case,  of  whom  it 
was  said, 

*'  He  turned  the  malice  of  a  spiteful  satire 
To  the  safe  innocence  of  a  dull  translator."  ^ 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  walk  about  here  as  innocently,  and  as 
little  dreaded,  as  that  old  lion  in  satire,  Mr.  Wycherley,  who 
now  goes  tame  about  this  town.  I  named  you  to  him,  and  he 
speaks  such  things  of  you — ^to  give  him  his  due — as  may  be 
heard  by  your  friend  with  satisfaction.  He  that  dares  to 
despise  the  great  ones  of  this  Age,  to  deny  common  sense  to 
Ministers  of  State,  their  small  portion  of  wit  to  the  poets  who 
live  by  it,  and  honesty  to  the  maids  of  fourteen,  dares  not  refuse 
Mr.  Caryll  his  due. 

How  well  the  manner  of  life,  which  all  people  are  obliged  to 
here,  will  agree  with  my  disposition  I  cannot  tell.  How  far  the 
necessary  care  of  my  health  may  coincide  with  a  duty  as  indis. 
pensable  to  me  at  this  time — that  of  finishing  my  year's  task— 
or  how  far  Homer  may  be  the  worse  for  my  being  better,  are 
things  I  am  under  some  doubt  about.  I  hope  to  give  a  more 
reasonable  account  of  myself  when  I  pass  a  week  or  two  at 
Ladyholt,  where  I  propose  to  contrive  it  so  as  to  meet  you 
rather  than  at  Grinstead,  on  account  of  the  fear  I  have  of  that 
air  in  the  winter.  I  see  I  scarce  write  common  English  or 
grammar  at  this  time,  and  therefore  ought  to  conclude.  I  have 
ten  people  round  me  at  a  tavern  table,  and  more  noise  than  will 
agree  with  my  brains,  especially  when  my  head  aches,  as  it 
does  after  this  day's  journey.     But  I  would  not  longer  omit  to 

>  The  "  malice  *'  was  that  of  Mac-Pledknoe ;  the  <*  innooeDoe  "  that  of  his 
translation  of  the  JEneis.  Pope  reversed  this  order:  his  Homer  preceded  his 
principal  satire,  the  Daneiad,  the  ftrst  part  of  which  he  published  in  1727,  the 
fourth  and  concluding  book  in  1742,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Warburton. 
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take  the  occasion  of  assuring  you  of  the  old  story,  which  will  be 
a  true  one  as  long  as  I  live,  that  I  am  unfeignedly,  dear  Sir, 
your  most  faithful,  obedient,  affectionate  servant. 


To  Miss  Mabtha  Blount.^ 

Stanton  Harconrt?  1716. 

Nothing  could  have  more  of  that  melancholy  which  once  used 
to  please  me  than  my  last  day's  journey;  for,  after  having 
passed  through  my  favourite  woods  in  the  forests,  with  a  thou- 
sand reveries  of  past  pleasures,  I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whose 
tops  were  edged  with  groves,  and  whose  feet  watered  with  wind- 
ing rivers,  listening  to  the  falls  of  cataracts  below,  and  the  mur. 
muring  of  the  winds  above.  The  gloomy  verdure  of  Stonor 
succeeded  to  these,  and  then  the  shades  of  the  evening  overtook 
me.  The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by  whose 
solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly,  without  company,  or  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  range  of  my  thoughts.  About  a  mile  before  I 
reached  Oxford  all  the  bells  tolled  in  different  notes,  the  clocks 
of  every  College  answered  one  another,  and  sounded  forth  (some 
in  deeper,  some  a  softer  tone)  that  it  was  eleven  at  night.  All 
this  was  no  ill  preparation  to  the  life  I  have  led  since,  among 
thosi^old  walls,  venerable  galleries,  stone  porticoes,  studious 
walks,  and  solitary  scenes  of  the  University^  I  wanted  nothing 
but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary,  to  be  as  mere  a  bookworm  as  any 
there.  I  conformed  myself  to  the  college  hours,  was  rolled  up 
in  books,  lay  in   one  of  the   most  ancient,  dusty,  parts  of  the 

1  First  io  edition  1735.  There  are  some  unimportant  alterations  in  Quarto. 
The  original  is  at  Maplednrham. — C.  W.  D.  (M8.  note.)  The  date  from 
Stanton  Harconrt  (given  by  Hoscoe)  is  doubtful. 
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University,  and  was  as  dead  to  the  world  as  any  hermit  of  the 
desert.  If  anything  was  alive  or  awake  in  me,  it  was  a  little 
vanity,  such  as  even  those  good  men  used  to  entertain,  when  the 
monks  of  their  ovni  order  extolled  their  piety  and  abstraction. 
For  I  found  myself  received  with  a  sort  of  respect,  which  this 
idle  part  of  mankind,  the  learned,  pay  to  their  own  species,  who 
are  as  considerable  here  as  the  busy,  the  gay,  and  the  ambitious 
are  in  your  world. 

Indeed,  I  was  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  but 
sometimes  ask  myself,  in  my  mind,  what  College  I  was  founder 
of,  or  what  Library  I  had  built.  Methinks  I  do  very  ill,  to 
return  to  the  world  again,  to  leave  the  only  place  where  I  make 
a  figure,  and,  from  seeing  myself  seated  with  dignity  on  the 
most  conspicuous  shelves  of  a  library,  put  myself  in  the  abject 
posture  of  lying  at  a  lady's  feet  in  St.  James's  Square.^  I  will 
not  deny  but  that,  like  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  my  glory,  I 
am  wounded,  and  find  mjrself  a  mere  man.  To  tell  you  from 
whence  the  dart  comes  is  to  no  purpose,  since  neither  of  you 
will  take  the  tender  care  to  draw  it  out  of  my  heart,  and  suck 
the  poison  with  your  lips. 

Here,  at  my  Lord  Harcourt's,  I  see  a  creature  nearer  an 
angel  than  a  woman  (though  a  woman  be  very  near  as  good  as 
an  angel) :  I  think  you  have  formerly  heard  me  mention  Mrs. 
T,^  as  a  credit  to  the  Maker  of  angels.  She  is  a  relation  of  his 
Lordship's,  and  he  gravely  proposed  her  to  me  for  a  wife,  being 
tender  of  her  interest,  and  knowing  (what  is  a  shame  to  Provi- 
dence) that  she  is  less  indebted  to  fortune  than  I.  I  told  him 
it  was  what  he  never  could  have  thought  of,  if  it  had  not  been 
his  misfortune  to  be  blind,  and  what  I  never  could  think  of, 
while  I  had  eyes  to  see  both  her  and  myself. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I  will  do  tlie 

1  Bolton  street,  io  original.    The  Blounts,  at  this  time,  resided  in  that 
part  of  London. 
>  Miii.  Jennings^  in  the  original.— C. 
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utmost  in  the  affair  you  desire.^  It  would  be  an  inexpressible 
joy  to  me,  if  I  could  serve  you,  and  I  will  always  do  all  I  can 
to  give  myself  pleasure.  I  wish  as  well  for  you  as  for  myself. 
I  am  in  love  with  you  both  as  much  as  I  am  with  myself :  for 
I  find  myself  most  so  with  either  when  I  least  suspect  it. 


To  Dean  Swift. 

June  20,  171A. 

I  cannot  suffer  a  friend  to  cross  the  Irish  sea,^  without  bearing 
a  testimony  from  me  of  the  constant  esteem  and  affection  I  am 
both  obliged  and  inclined  to  have  for  you.  It  is  better  he 
should  tell  you  than  I,  how  often  you  are  in  our  thoughts  and 
in  our  cups,  and  how  I  learn  to  sleep  less  and  drink  more  when, 
ever  you  are  named  among  us.  I  look  upon  a  friend  in  Ireland 
as  upon  a  friend  in  the  other  world,  whom  (popishly  speaking)  I 
believe  constantly  weU-disposed  towards  me,  and  ready  to  do  me 
all  the  good  he  can,  in  that  state  of  separation,  though  I  hear 
nothing  from  him,  and  make  addresses  to  him  but  very  rarely. 
A  Protestant  divine  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  I  treat  him  in  the 
same  manner  with  my  patron  saint. 

I  can  tell  you  no  news  but  what  you  will  not  sufficiently 
wonder  at,  that  I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant: 
whereof,  in  your  days  of  probation,  you  have  been  a  sharer,  or 
you  had  not  arrived  in  that  triumphant  state  you  now  deservedly 
enjoy  in  the  Church.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the  least  hopes  of 
the  Cardinalate,  though  I  suffer  for  my  religion  in  almost  every 

1  Tilts  last  paragraph  is  considerably  altered  from  the  original,  but  it  is  not 
worth  transcription.  The  affair  here  mentioned,  in  which  he  promises  to  do 
bis  utmost,  was  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  his  fair  correspondent. — C. 

'  Mr.  Jcrvas,  who  paid  a  visit  tu  Ireland  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter.— R. 
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weekly  paper.  I  have  begun  to  take  a  pique  at  the  Psalms  of 
Davidj  if  the  wicked  may  be  credited,  who  have  printed  a 
scandalous  one  in  my  name.^ 

This  report  I  dare  not  discourage  too  much,  in  a  prospect  I 
have,  at  present,  of  a  post  under  the  Marquis  de  Langallerie; 
wherein,  if  I  can  do  but  some  signal  service  against  the  Pope,  I 
may  be  considerably  advanced  by  the  Turks,  the  only  religious 
people  I  dare  confide  in.  If  it  should  happen  hereafter  that  I 
should  write  for  the  Holy  Law  of  Mahomet,  I  hope  it  may  make 
no  breach  between  you  and  me.  Every  one  must  live,  and  I  beg 
you  will  not  be  the  man  to  manage  the  controversy  against  me. 
The  Church  of  Rome  I  judge  (from  many  modem  symptoms  as 
well  as  ancient  prophecies)  to  be  in  a  declining  condition.  That 
of  England  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  scarce  able  to  maintain  her 
own  family.  So  Churches  sink  as  generally  as  Banks  in 
Europe,  and  for  the  same  reason — that  religion  and  trade,  which 
at  first  were  open  and  free,  have  been  reduced  into  the  manage, 
ment  of  Companies  and  the  roguery  of  Directors. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  that  I  always 
loved  to  talk  to  you.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  any  man  to 
talk  to  the  purpose.  Truth  is  a  kind  of  contraband  commodity, 
which  I  would  not  venture  to  export,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
thing  tending  that  dangerous  way  which  I  shall  say  is,  that  I 
am,  and  always  will  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  yours,  &o. 

1  **  It  is  observable/'  says  Warion,  '<that  he  does  not  deny  being  the  writer 
of  it"  I  have  little  doabt  that  he  was  so.  The  Psalm  is  printed  in  the 
Additicm  to  Pope's  Wwhs^^Bowlea.    It  is  a  parody  on  Ps,  L 
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To  Lady  Mabt  Wortley  Montagu.* 

Oct.  1716? 

After  having  dreamed  of  you  several  nights,  besides  a  hun. 
dred  reveries  by  day,  I  find  it  necessary  to  relieve  myself  by 
writing,  though  this  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  sent — two  by 
Mr.  Methuen,*  and  one  by  Lord  James  Hay,  who  was  to  be  your 
convoy  from  Leghorn.  In  all  I  can  say,  I  only  make  you  a  present 
in  many  words  of  what  can  do  you  no  manner  of  good,  but  only 
raises  my  own  opinion  of  myself — all  the  good  wishes  and 
hearty  dispositions  I  am  capable  of  forming  or  feeling  for  a  deserv- 
ing object.  But  mine  are,  indeed,  so  warm,  that  I  fear  they  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  what  I  cannot  very  decently  own 
to  you,  much  less  to  any  other — yet  what,  if  a  man,  he  cannot 
help  it.  For  God's  sake,  Madam,  let  not  my  correspondence  be  like 
a  traflBc  with  the  grave,  from  whence  there  is  no  return. 
Unless  you  write  to  me,  my  wishes  must  be  like  a  poor 
papist's  devotions  to  separate  [d]  spirits  who,  for  all  they  know 
or  hear  from  them,  either  may  or  may  not  be  sensible  of 
their  addresses.  None  but  your  guardian  angels  can  have  you 
more  constantly  in  mind  than  I ;  and,  if  they  have,  it  is  only 
because  they  can  see  you  always.  If  ever  you  think  of  those 
fine  young  beaux  of  heaven,  I  beg  you  to  reflect  that  you  have 
just  as  much  consolation  from  them  as  I,  at  present,  have  from 
you. 

While  all  people  here  are  exercising  their  speculations  upon 

1  First  published  by  Warton,  from  the  original.  This  is,  no  donbt,  the  letter 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Stanyan  mentioned  in  a  later  letter.  It  appears  from  the 
London  Qazette,  of  December  4-8,  1716,  that  Mr.  Stanyan  arrived  in  Vienna  on 
the  17th  November  (O.S.)  a  few  days  after  Lady  Mary  and  her  hnsband  had 
started  thence  for  Hanover.  This  letter,  therefore,  was,  probably,  written 
in  October,  1716.—- C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note), in  Boscoe's  edition  of  Pope's  Letters. 

>  The  Secretary  of  State,  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Wortley  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Embassy.— C.  W.  D. 
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the  aflFairs  of  the  Turks,*  I  am  only  consideriDg  them  as  they 
may  concern  a  particular  person  ;  and,  instead  of  forming  pros- 
pects as  to  the  general  tranquility  of  Europe,  am  hoping  for  some 
effect  that  may  contribute  to  your  greater  ease.  Above  all, 
I  would  fain  indulge  an  imagination  that  the  nearer  view  of  the 
unquiet  scene  you  are  approaching  to  may  put  a  stop  to  your 
further  progress.  I  can  hardly  yet  relinquish  a  faint  hope  I  have 
ever  had,  that  Providence  will  take  some  uncommon  care  of  one 
who  so  generously  gives  herself  up  to  it ;  and  I  cannot  imagine 
God  Almighty  so  like  some  of  his  vicegerents  as  absolutely  to 
neglect  those  who  surrender  to  his  mercy.  May  I  thus  tell  you 
the  truth  of  my  heart  ?  or  must  I  put  on  a  more  unconcerned 
person,  and  tell  you  gaily,  that  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Camps  in  Hungary :  that  scarce  a 
Basha  living  is  so  offensive  a  creature  as  Count  Volkra :  that 
the  wives  of  Ambassadors  are  as  subject  to  human  accidents, 
and  as  tender  as  their  skins :  that  it  is  not  more  natural  for 
glass  to  cut  than  for  Turks  and  Tartars  to  plunder  (not  to  men- 
tion ravishing,  against  which,  I  am  told,  beauty  is  no  defence  iu 
those  parts) :  that  you  are  strangely  in  the  wrong  to  forsake  a 
nation,  that  but  last  year  toasted  Mrs.  Walpole,  for  one  that  has 
no  taste  of  beauty  after  twenty,  and  where  the  finest  women  in 
England  would  be  almost  superannuated  1  Would  to  Qod, 
Madam,  all  this  might  move  either  Mr.  Wortley  or  you ;  and 
that  I  may  soon  apply  to  you  both  what  I  have  read  in  one  of 
Harlequin's  Comedies.  He  sees  Constantinople  in  a  raree-show, 
vows  it  is  the  finest  thing  upon  earth,  and  protests  it  is  pro. 
digiously  like.  "  Ay,  sir,*'  says  the  man  of  the  Show,  "  you  have 
been  at  Constantinople,  I  perceive."  "  No,  indeed,"  says  Harle- 
quin, "  I  was  never  there  myself,  but  I  had  a  brother  I  loved 
dearly,  who  had  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  have  gone 
thither." 

1  A  war  was  then  being  wag^d  between  the  Tarks  and  Imperialists,  nnder 
Eag^ne^  the  old  associate  of  Marlborough. 
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This  is  what  I  really  wish  from  my  soul,  though  it  would 
ruin  the  best  project  I  ever  laid,  that  of  obtaining,  through  your 
means,  my  fair  Circassian  slave ;  she  whom  my  imagination  had 
drawn  more  amiable  than  angels,  as  beautiful  as  the  lady  as  was 
to  choose  her  by  a  resemblance  to  so  divine  a  face;  she  whom  my 
hopes  had  already  transported  over  so  many  seas  and  lands, 
and  whom  my  eager  wishes  have  already  lodged  in  my  arms 
and  heart.  She,  I  say,  upon  this  condition,  may  remain  under 
the  cedars  of  Asia,  and  weave  a  garland  of  palms  for  the  brows 
of  a  Turkish  tyrant  with  those  hands  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  soft  offices  of  love,  or,  at  worst,  for  transcribing  amorous 
madrigals.     Let  that  breast,   I  say,   be  now  joined   to  some 

savage  heart. I  cannot  go  on  in  this  style.     I  am  not  able 

to  think  of  you  without  the  utmost  seriousness ;  and,  if  I  did 
not  take  a  particular  care  to  disguise  it,  my  letters  would  be  the 
most  melancholy  things  in  the  world.  I  believe  you  see  my 
concern  through  all  this  affectation  of  gaiety,  which  is  but  like 
a  fit  of  laughing  in  the  deepest  spleen  or  vapours.  I  am  just 
alarmed  with  a  piece  of  news,  that  Mr.  Wortley  thinks  of  passing 
through  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  war  there. 

If  ever  any  man  loved  his  wife,  or  any  mother  her  child,  this 
offers  you  the  strongest  reason  imaginable  for  staying  at  Vienna, 
at  least  this  winter.  For  God's  sake,  value  yourself  a  little 
more,  and  do  not  give  us  cause  to  imagine  that  such  extravagant 
virtue  can  exist  anywhere  else  than  in  a  romance.  I  tremble 
for  you  the  moro^  because  (whether  you  believe  it  or  not)  I  am 
capable  myself  of  following  one  I  love,  not  only  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  to  those  parts  of  India  where  they  tell  us  the  women 
best  like  the  ugliest  fellows,  as  the  most  admirable  productions 
of  Nature,  and  look  upon  deformities  as  the  signatures  of 
divine  favour.  But  (so  romantic  as  I  am)  I  should  scarce  take 
these  rambles,  without  greater  encouragement  than  I  fancy  any 
one  who  has  been  long  married  can  expect.  You  see  what 
danger  I  shall  be  in,  if  I  ever  find  a  fair  one  bom  under  the  same 
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plaDet  with  Astolfo's  ^  wife.  If,  instead  of  Hungary,  you  passed 
through  Italy,  and  I  had  any  hopes  that  lady*s  climate  might 
give  a  turn  to  your  inclinations,  it  is  but  your  sending  me  the 
least  notice,  and  I  will  certainly  meet  you  in  Lombardy,  the 
scene  of  those  celebrated  amours  between  the  fair  princess  and 
her  dwarf.^  From  thence  how  far  you  might  draw  me,  and  I 
might  run  after  you,  I  no  more  know  than  the  spouse  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon — this  I  know,  that  I  could  be  so  very  glad  of 
being  with  you  in  any  pleasure,  that  I  could  be  content  to  be 
with  you  in  any  danger.  Since  I  am  not  to  partake  either,  adieu. 
But  may  God,  by  hearing  my  prayers  and  preserving  you,  make 
me  a  better  Christian  than  any  modem  poet  is  at  present.  I  am 
Madam,  yours,  &c. 


To  Lady   Mary  Wortley  Montagu." 

Nov.  10,  1716. 

The  more  I  examine  my  own  mind,  the  more  romantic  I  find 
myself.  Methinks  it  is  a  noble  spirit  of  contradiction  to  Fate 
and  Fortune  not  to  give  up  those  that  are  snatched  from  us ; 
but  to  follow  them  the  more,  the  farther  they  are  removed  from 

1  One  of  the  heroes  of  Orlando  Furioso,  His  fate  in  the  palace  of  Alcina, 
and  his  journey  to  the  Moon,  are  well  kuown. 

*  Alluding  to  the  Tale  in  verse  entitled  Woinan  published  in  Tonson's 
Miscellanyf  in  1709,  to  which  Pope  contributed  some  of  his  early  poems.— 
C.W.D. 

•  This  grarbled  copy  was  first  published  in  Cooper's  edition,  1737.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  at  Constantinople. — C.  W.  D, 
(MS.  Note). — Mr.  Bowles  has  asserted  that  Pope  has  left  out  some  very 
exceptionable  passages,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  that  he  corrected  for 
publication.  But  the  fact  is,  that  any  passages  (exceptionable  or  not,  on 
which  different  opinions  may  be  entertained),  which  appear  in  the  copy  as 
sent,  and  not  in  the  sketch  retained,  were  added  by   Pope  in  copying  it,  and 
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i\it  sense  of  it.  Sure,  flattery  never  travelled  so  far  as  three 
thousand  miles.  It  is  now  only  for  truth,  which  overtakes  all 
things,  to  reach  you  at  this  distance.  *Tis  a  geneious  piece  of 
popery,  that  pursues  even  those  that  are  to  be  eternally  absent 
into  another  world.  Whether  you  think  it  right  or  wrong,  you 
will  own  the  very  extravagance  a  sort  of  piety.  I  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  strewing  flowers  over  you,  and  barely  honouring 
you  as  a  thing  lost ;  but  consider  you  as  a  glorious  though  remote 
being,  and  be  sending  addresses  and  prayers  after  you.  You 
have  carried  away  so  much  of  me,  that  what  remains  is  daily 
languishing  and  dying  over  my  acquaintance  here ;  and,  I 
believe,  in  three  or  four  months  more,  I  shall  think  Auratbazar 
as  good  a  place  as  CoveTU  Garden.  You  may  imagine  this  is 
raillery,  but  I  am  really  so  far  gone  as  to  take  pleasure  in 
reveries  of  this  kind.  Let  them  say  that  I  am  romantic — so  is 
every  one  said  to  be  that  either  admires  a  fine  tiling  or  does 
one.  On  my  conscience,  as  the  world  goes,  it  is  hardly  worth 
any  one's  while  to  do  one  for  the  honour  of  it.  Glory,  the  only 
pay  of  generous  actions,  is  now  as  ill.paid  as  other  just  debts  ; 
and  neither  Mrs.  Macfarland,  for  immolating  her  lover,  nor  you, 
for  constancy  to  your  lord,  must  ever  hope  to  be  compared  to 
Lucretia  or  Portia* 

I  write  this  in  some  anger ;  for  having,  since  you  went,  fre- 
quented  those  people  most,  who  seemed  most  in  your  favour,  I 
heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talked  of  so  often  as — that  you 
went  away  in  a  black  full-bottomed  wig  which  I  did  but  assert  to 
be  a  boby  and  was  answered  Love  is  blind.     I  am  persuaded  your 

coDsidorable  adflitions  made  to  the  letter,  as  may  appear  bj  comparing  them 
together.  This  comparison  wlU  farther  show  that  the  theories,  which  Mr. 
Bowles  has  attempted  to  raise  on  the  Tariations  of  these  letters,  both  as  to 
Pope's  having  sappresaed  the  exceptionable  passages,  and  his  having  partici- 
pated with  Cmrll  in  tho  sorreptitious  edition  of  his  works,  and  even  corrected 
his  letters  for  him,  are  eqaallj  void  of  fonodation.— Roscoe,  1847.  It  has, 
however,  been  too  clearly  proved  that  Pope  did  publish  garbled  copies  of  thcHO 
letters. 

2d 
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wig  had  never  suflFered  this  criticism,  but  on  the  score  of  your 
head,  and  the  two  eyes  that  are  in  it.  Pray,  when  you  write  to 
me,  talk  of  yourself ;  there  is  nothing  I  so  desire  to  hear  of — talk 
a  great  deal  of  yourself,  that  she,  who  I  always  thought  talked 
best,  may  speak  upon  the  best  subject.  The  shrines  and  relics 
you  tell  me  of  no  way  engage  my  curiosity.*  I  had  ten  times 
rather  go  on  pilgrimages  to  see  one  such  a  face  as  yours  than 
both  St.  John  Baptist's  heads.  I  wish  (since  you  are  grown  so 
covetous  of  golden  things)  you  had  not  only  all  the  fine  statues 
you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
set  up,  provided  you  were  to  travel  no  further  than  you  could 
carry  it. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying.  The  ladies,  with 
respect  to  their  husbands,  seem  to  understand  that  text  literally, 
that  commands  to  bear  one  another' 8  burdens ;  but,  I  fancy, 
many  a  man  there  is  like  laaachar — ^an  asa  between  two 
bxirihena.  I  shall  look  upon  you  no  more  as  a  Christian,  when 
you  pass  from  that  charitable  Court  to  the  land  of  jealousy.  I 
expect  to  hear  an  exact  account  how,  and  at  what  places,  you 
leave  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Artidea  after  another,  as  you 
approach  to  the  lands  of  Infidelity.  Pray,  how  far  are  you  got 
already  ?  Amidst  the  pomp  of  a  High  Mass  and  the  ravishing 
trills  of  a  Sixnday  Opera,  what  did  you  think  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England?  Had  you,  from  your 
heart,  a  reverence  for  Sternhold  and  Uopkins  ?  ^  How  did  your 
Christian  virtues  hold  out  in  so  long  a  voyage?  You  have, 
it  seems — without  passing  the  bounds  of  Christendom — out- 
travelled  the  sin  of  fornication ;  in  a  little  time,  you  will  look 
upon  some  others  with  more  patience  than  the  ladies  here  are 
capable  of.    I  reckon  you  will  time  it  so  well,  as  to  make  your 

^  Sternhold,  Groom  of  the  Bobes  to   Henry  Till,  and  Bdward  YI.,  wai 
responsible  for  the  versification  of  some  fifty  of  the  Psolnu.    The  rest  were 
achieved  by  Uopkins  and  others.    They  retained  their  ropatation  and  plaoo      -• 
iu  the  Anglican  Litargy  until  superseded  by  Tate  and  Brady  about  1G90. 
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religion  last  to  the  verge  of  Christendom,  that  you  may  discharge 
your  chaplain  (as  humanity  requires)  in  a  place  wTiere  he  may 
find  some  business. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  told — when  I  come  to  follow  you 
through  those  countries — in  how  pretty  a  nJanner  you  accommo- 
dated yourself  to  the  customs  of  the  true  Musselmen.  They 
will  tell  me  at  what  town  you  practised  to  sit  on  the  sopha ;  at 
what  village  you  learned  to  fold  a  turban ;  where  you  was  bathed 
and  anointed  ;  and  where  you  parted  with  your  black  fuU-hoU 
tenth.  How  happy  it  must  be,  for  a  gay  young  woman,  to  live  in  a 
country  where  it  is  part  of  religious  worship  to  bo  gid/y -headed, 
I  shall  hear,  at  Belgrade,  how  the  good  Basha  received  you 
with  tears  of  joy ;  how  he  was  charmed  with  your  agreeable 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  words  Allah  and  Muhammed ;  and 
how  earnestly  you  joined  with  him  in  exhorting  your  friend  to 
embrace  that  religion.  But  I  think  his  objection  was  a  just  one 
— that  it  was  attended  with  some  circumstances,  under  which  he 
could  not  properly  represent  his  Britannic  Majesty.  Lastly,  I 
shall  hear  how,  the  first  night  you  lay  at  Pera,  you  had  a  vision  of 
Mahomet's  Paradise,  and  happily  awaked  without  a  soul ;  from 
which  blessed  moment  the  beautiful  body  was  left  at  full  liberty 
to  perform  all  the  agreeable  functions  it  was  made  for. 

I  see  I  have  done  in  this  letter  as  I  have  often  done  in  your 
company — talked  myself  into  a  good  humour,  when  I  begun  in 
an  ill  one.  The  pleasure  of  addressing  you  makes  me  run  on, 
and  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  shorten  this  letter  as  much  as  you 
please,  by  giving  over  when  you  please.  So  I  will  make  it  no 
longer  by  apologies. 
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To  Mb.  Jervas. 

Nov.  29,  171«. 

That  you  have  not  heard  from  me  of  late  ascribe  not  to  the 
usual  laziness  of  your  correspondent,  but  to  a  ramble  to  Oxford, 
where  your  name  is  mentioned  with  honour,  even  in  a  land 
flowing  with  Tories.  I  had  the  good  fortune  there  to  be  often 
in  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Clarke.^  He  entertained  me  with 
several  drawings,  and  particularly  the  original  designs  of  Inigo 
Jones's  Whitehall.  I  there  saw  and  reverenced  some  of  your 
first  pieces,^  which  future  painters  are  to  look  upon  as  we  poets 
do  on  the  Culex  of  Virgil  and  Batracbom  of  Homer. 

Having  named  this  latter  piece,  give  me  leave  to  ask  what  is 
become  of  Dr.  Parnell  and  his  Frogs?  Oblitusque  meorwm, 
obliviacendua  et  illia,  might  be  Horace's  wish,  but  will  never 
be  mine,  while  I  have  such  nieorums  as  Dr.  Parnell  and  Dr. 
Swift.  I  hope  the  Spring  will  restore  you  to  us,  and  with  you 
all  the  beauties  and  colours  of  Nature.  Not  but  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  pleasure  you  must  take  in  being  admired  in  your  own 
country  [Ireland],  which  so  seldom  happens  to  prophets  and 
poets.  But  in  this  you  have  the  advantage  of  poets — you  are 
master  of  an  Art  that  must  prosper  and  grow  rich,  as  long  as 
people  love  or  are  proud  of  themselves  or  their  own  persons. 
However,  you  have  stayed  long  enough,  methinks.  to  have 
painted  all  the  numberless   histories  of  old  Ogygia.®    If  you 

1  Dr.  George  Glarkd  had  been  Secretary  at  War  under  William  III.,  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  nnder  Anne,  and  Judge  Advocate  under  George  I.  He  repro- 
aented  )iis  University  in  Parliament  from  Nov.  1717  to  his  death. 

s  Jervas  copied,  says  Horace  Walpole,  BaphaePs  **  Cartoons  in  little,  and 
told  them  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who  became  his  protector  and  furnished  him  with 
money  to  visit  Paris  and  Italy." — E. 

s  The  island  of  Kalypso,  placed  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  in  mid-ocean. 
It  was  this  enchanted  palace  and  the  immortal  charms  of  the  Greek  Alcina 
that  Ulysses,  according  to  the  poet,  abandoned  for  his  old  wife— rt^tu/um 
proBtulit  iinmortalitaii. 
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liave  begun  to  be  historical^  I  recorameDd  to  your  baud 
the  story  which  eyery  pious  Irishman  ought  to  begin  with,  that 
of  St.  Patrick,  to  the  end  you  may  be  obliged  (as  Dr.  Pamell 
was  when  he  translated  the  Batrachomuomachia)  to  come  into 
England  to  copy  the  frogs,  and  such  other  vermin  as  were 
never  seen  in  that  land  since  the  time  of  that  confessor. 
I  long  to  see  you  a  history  painter.  You  have  already  done 
enough  for  the  private;  do  something  for  the  public,  and  be 
not  confined,  like  the  rest,  to  draw  only  such  silly  stories  as  our 
own  faces  tell  of  us.  The  Ancients,  too,  expect  you  should  do 
them  right.  Those  statues,  from  which  you  learned  your 
beautiful  and  noble  ideas,  demand  it  as  a  piece  of  gratitude 
from  you,  to  make  them  truly  known  to  all  nations,  in  the 
account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  characters.^  I  hope  you 
think  more  warmly  than  ever  of  that  design. 

As  to  your  inquiry  about  your  house,  when  I  come  within  the 
walls  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those  of  Carthage,  where  your 
friend,  like  the  wandering  Trojan, 

animmn  picturd  pascit  inani. 

For  the  spacious  mansion,  like  a  Turkish  caravanserah,  enter, 
tains  the  vagabond  with  only  bare  lodging.  I  rule  the  family 
very  ill,  keep  bad  hours,  and  lend  out  your  pictures  about  the 
town.  See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Frank,^ 
indeed,  does  all  he  can  in  such  a  circumstance ;  for,  considering 
he  has  a  wild  beaet  in  it,  he  constantly  keeps  the  door  chained. 
Every  time  it  is  opened,  the  links  rattle,  the  rusty  hinges  roar. 
The  house  seems  so  sensible  that  you  are  its  support,  that  it  is 
ready  to  drop  in  your  absence :  but  I  still  trust  myself  under 
its  roof,  as  depending  that  Providence  will  preserve  so  many 
Riipbaels,  Titians,  and  Guides,  as  are  lodged  in  your  cabinet. 

1  The  projected  treatise  of  Jer?as  upon  accient  statues  was  nevor  written. — fi. 
'  Jerras^d  man*servant. 
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Surely  the  sins  of  one  poet  can  hardly  be  so  heavy  as  to  bring 
an  old  house  over  the  heads  of  so  many  painters.  In  a  word, 
your  house  is  falling;  but  what  of  that?    I  am  only  a  lodger.' 


To  THE  Hon.  Robert  Digby.* 

June  2,  1717. 
I  had  pleased  myself  sooner  in  writing  to  you,  but  that  I 
have  been  your  successor  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  am  not  so 
much  recovered  but  that  I  have  thoughts  of  using  your 
pliysicians.®  They  are  as  grave  persons  as  any  of  the  Faculty, 
and  (like  the  Ancients)  carry  their  own  medicaments  about  with 
them.  But,  indeed,  the  Moderns  are  such  lovers  of  raillery,  that 
nothing  is  grave  enough  to  escape  them.  Let  them  laugh,  but 
people  will  still  have  their  opinions.  As  they  think  our  doctors 
asses  to  them,  we  will  think  them  asses  to  our  doctors.  I  am 
glad  you  are  so  much  in  a  better  state  of  health  as  to 
allow  me  to  jest  about  it.  My  concern  when  I  heard  of  your 
danger  was  so  very  serious,  that  I  almost  take  it  ill  Dr. 
Evans  *  should  tell  you  of  it,  or  you  mention  it.     I  tell  you  fairly, 

1  Alluding  to  the  story  of  the  Irishman. — Warbnrton. 

2  Mr.  Dighy,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Digby,  of  about  the  same  age  as  Pope, 
was  bom  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  GoUege, 
Dxford — thb  College  of  the  family,  it  seems.  He  represented  Warwick  iu  the 
House  of  Commons  during  ten  years.  He  was  of  a  very  feeble  constitution,  and, 
ufter  long  lingering,  he  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  at  Sherborne,  where  an 
epitaph,  in  memory  of  himdelf  and  his  sister,  by  his  friend,  was  placed  in 
the  Abbey. 

3  Asses  [whose  milk  Digby  iised].-*Rosooe.  Pope  seems  not  to  have  hold 
with  his  friend  Homer,  or  Idomeneus  : 

**lriTphs  yap  arnp  iroW&r  iurrd^ios  AxXwp,** 
which  may  be  translated  :  "The  physician  is  worth  fifty  laymen." 

*  The  well-known  Epigrammatist,  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  It  appears 
from  the  letters  in  the  British  Museum,  that  Evans  was  much  in  the  oontt- 
deuce  of  Pope,  as,  indeed,  were  all  who  looked  np  to  him. — Bowles. 
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U  you  and  a  few  more  such  people  were  to  leave  the  world,  I 
would  not  give  sixpence  to  stay  in  it.  I  am  not  so  much  con. 
cemed  as  to  the  point,  whether  you  are  to  live  fat  or  lean. 
Most  men  of  wit  or  honesty  are  usually  decreed  to  live  very 
lean.  So  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  it  is  decreed  you  shall. 
However,  be  comforted,  and  reflect  that  you  will  make  the  better 
busto  for  it. 

It  is  something  particular  in  you,  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
sending  me  your  own  books,  but  to  make  your  acquaintance  con. 
tinue  the  frolic.  Mr.  Warton  forced  me  to  take  Gorhodtic}  who 
has  since  done  me  great  credit  with  several  people,  as  it  has  done 
Dryden  and  Oldham  some  diskindness,  in  showing  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  their  Gorboduc  and  this  as  between 
Queen  Anne  and  King  George.  It  is  truly  a  scandal,  that  men 
should  write  with  contempt  of  a  piece  which  they  never  once 
saw  as  those  two  poets  did,  who  were  ignorant  even  of  the  sex, 
as  well  as  sense,  of  Ooi^boduc, 

Adieu  I  I  am  going  to  forget  you.  This  minute  you  took  up 
all  my  mind  ;  the  next  I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  the  recon. 
ciliation  with  Agamemnon,  and  the  recovery  of  Briseis.  I  shall 
be  Achilles's  humble  servant  these  two  months  (with  the  good 
leave  of  all  my  friends).  I  have  no  ambition  so  strong  at 
present  as  that  noble  one  of  Sir  Salathiel  Lovel,  Recorder  of 
London,^  to   furnish  out  a  decent  and  plentiful  execution  of 

^  Qorhoduc  was  the  first  drama  in  oar  laagaage  that  was  like  a  regular 
Iriigedy.  It  was  first  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards 
iMifore  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  1561.  It  was  written  by  Thomas  Saokville,  liord 
Biickhnrst,  the  original  contriver  of  the  Mirror  of  Magistraies.  fie  was 
assisted  in  it  by  Thomas,  a  translator  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  Mr.  Spenoe, 
who  sncceeded  my  father  as  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  printed  an  edition 
of  Qorbordiie  from  this  very  copy  of  Pope,  1786.  .  .  .  For  a  full  account  of 
(iorhordac  see  the  History  of  English  Poetry  (III.,  536),  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton. — Warton.     It  is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare  in  Twelfth  Night. 

>  This  allusion,  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  is  obscure.  Sir  Salathiel  Lovel 
was  made  Becorder  in  1692,  and  held  that  office  till  1708,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  be  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  During  his  time  the  laws  against 
the  Papists  were  frequently  enforced. — B. 
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Greeks  and  Trojans.  It  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  heartily  1 
wish  the  death  of  all  Homer's  heroes,  one  after  another.  The 
Lord  preserve  me  in  the  day  of  battle,  which  is  just  aj^roach- 
ing  I  Join  in  your  prayers  for  me,  and  know  me  to  be  always 
yourSy  &C. 


To  Lady  Maey  Woetlky  Montagu. 

June,  1717. 

If  to  live  in  the  memory  of  others  have  anything  desirable  in 
it,  it  is  what  you  possess  with  regard  to  me  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  words.  There  is  not  a  day  in  which  your  figure  does 
not  appear  before  me,  your  conversation  return  to  my  thoughts, 
and  every  scene,  place,  or  occasion ,  where  I  have  enjoyed  them, 
are  as  vividly  painted  sus  an  imagination,  equally  warm  and 
tender,  can  be  capable  to  represent  them.  Yet  how  little 
accrues  to  you  from  all  this,  when  not  only  my  wishes,  but  the 
very  expressions  of  them,  can  hardly  ever  arrive  to  be  known 
to  you  I  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  have  seen  half  the  letters  I 
have  writ,  but,  if  you  have,  I  have  not  said  in  them  half  what 
I  designed  to  say;  and  you  have  seen  but  a  faint,  slight, 
timorous  echantillon  of  what  my  spirit  suggests,  and  my  hand 
follows  slowly  and  imperfectly,  indeed  unjustly,  because  dis- 
creetly and  reservedly.  When  you  told  me  there  was  no  way 
left  for  our  correspondence  but  by  merchant  ships,  I  watched 
ever  since  for  any  that  set  out,  and  this  is  the  first  1  could  learn 
of.  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  it  to  Mr.  Congreve  (whose  letters, 
with  my  Lady  Rich's,  accompany  this).  However,  I  was 
impatient  enough  to  venture  to  enquire  from  Mr.  Methuen's 
office.     If  they  have  miscarried,  you  have  lost  nothing  but  such 
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words  and  wishes  as  I  repeat  every  day  in  your  memory  and  for 
your  welfare.  I  have  had  thoughts  of  causing  what  I  write  for 
the  future  to  be  transcribed,  and  to  send  copies  by  more  ways 
than  one,  that  one  at  least  might  have  a  chance  to  reach  you. 

My  eyesight  is  grown  so  bad,  that  I  have  left  off  all  corres- 
pondence, except  with  yourself;  in  which,  methinks,  I  am  like 
those  people  who  abandon  and  abstract  themselves  from  all  that 
are  about  them  (with  whom  they  might  have  business  and  inter- 
course), to  employ  their  address  as  only  to  invisible  and  distant 
beings,  whose  good  offices  and  favours  cannot  reach  them  in  a 
long  time,  if  at  all.  If  I  hear  from  you,  I  look  upon  it  as  little 
less  than  a  miracle,  an  extraordinary  visitation  from  another 
world  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  dream  of  an  agreeable  thing,  which 
subsists  no  more  to  me.  But,  however,  it  is  such  a  dream  as 
exceeds  most  of  the  dull  realities  of  my  life.  Indeed,  what 
With  ill-health  and  ill-fortune,  I  am  grown  so  stupidly  philo- 
sophical as  to  have  no  thought  about  me  that  deserves  the  name 
of  tuarm  or  lively,  but  that  which  sometimes  awakens  me  into 
an  imagination  that  I  may  yet  see  you  again.  Compassionate 
a  poet,  who  has  lost  all  manner  of  romantic  ideas,  except  a  few 
that  hover  about  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont — not  so  mucli 
for  the  fine  sound  of  their  names  as  to  raise  up  images  of 
Leander,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  sea  to  kiss  the  hand 
of  fair  Hero.^  This  were  a  destiny  less  to  be  lamented  than 
what  we  are  told  of  the  poor  Jew,  one  of  your  interpreters, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Belgrade   as  a  spy.*     I  confess  such  a 

1  See  tho  charming  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander,  of  MussDas,  and  Ovid's 
Kpisile. 

«  Mr.  Wortley,  in  a  letter  dated  Pera,  2  August,  1716  (O.S.),  among  the 
Otiiuial  papers  of  the  Embassy  in  the  State*Papcr  Office,  allades  to  this  cir- 
cumstance as  follows  :  **It  is  said,  in  a  Dutch  Gazette,  that  a  Jew,  who  came 
with  me  to  Belgrude,  was  there  hanged  as  a  spy.  The  Jew  was  not  only  very 
well  with  the  Basha  of  Belgrade  that  knew  him,  but  at  Adriuno[>lo,  where  he 
lived.  He  went  often  to  the  houses  of  those  that  were  in  the  greatest  employ, 
ments,  and  was  well  received  by  them." — C.  W.  D, 
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death  would  have  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me;  and 
believe  Jacob  Tonson  will  hardly  venture  to  visit  you,  after 
this  news.     .     .     . 

I  make  not  the  least  question  but  you  could  give  me  great 
eclaircissements  upon  many  passages  in  Homer,  since  you  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  same  sun  that  inspired  the  father  of 
poetry.  You  are  now  glowing  under  the  climate  that  animated 
him :  you  may  see  his  images  rising  more  boldly  about  you,  in 
the  very  scenes  of  his  story  and  action :  you  may  lay  the 
immortal  work  on  some  broken  column  of  a  hero's  sepulchre, 
and  read  the  Fall  of  Troy  in  the  shade  of  a  Trojan  ruin.  But 
if,  to  visit  the  tomb  of  so  many  heroes,  you  have  not  the  heart 
to  pass  over  that  sea  where  once  a  lover  perished,  you  may,  at 
least,  at  ease  in  your  own  window  contemplate  the  fields  of 
Asia,  in  such  a  dim  and  remote  prospect  as  you  have  of  Homer 
in  my  translation.  I  send  you,  therefore,  with  this  the  third 
volume  of  the  Iliads  and  as  many  other  things  as  fill  a  wooden 
box,  directed  to  Mr.  Wortley.  Among  the  rest,  you  have  all  I 
am  worth — that  is,  my  Works.  There  are  few  things  in  them 
but  what  you  have  already  seen,  except  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to 
Abdard,  in  which  you  will  find  one  passage  that  I  cannot  tell 
whether  to  wish  you  should  understand  or  not. 

For  the  news  in  London,  I  will  sum  it  up  in  short.  We  have 
masquerades  in  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  of  Mr.  Heideker's 
institution.^  They  are  very  frequent,  yet  the  adventures  are 
not  so  numerous  but  that  of  my  Lady  Mohun  ^  still  makes  the 
chief  figure.  Her  marriage  to  young  Mordaunt,  and  all  its 
circumstances,  I  suppose  you  will  have  from  Lady  Rich  or  Miss 
Griffith.     The    political    state    is    under   great   divisions — the 

^  Beydegger,  the  celebrated  introdacer  of  Masquerades.  He  ia  alluded  to 
in  the  Dunciad, — C.  W.  D. 

9  Widow  of  Lord  Mohnn,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  in  1712.  [See  Letters  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson.]  She  married 
Colonel  Charles  Mordaunt,  a  nephew  of  Pope's  friend.  Lord  Peterborough. 
Mordaunt  was  her  third  husband,  and  was  much  jouagor  than  hia  wife.^- 
C.  W.  D. 
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parties  of  Walpole  and  Stanhope  as  violent  as  Whig  and  Tory. 
The  K.  and  P.^  continue  two  [opposed]  names.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  coalition,  but  at  the  masquerade.  However,  the 
Princess  is  a  dissenter  from  it,  and  has  a  very  small  party  in  so 
unmodish  a  separation. 

The  last  I  received  from  your  hands  was  from  Peterwaradin. 
It  gave  me  the  joy  of  thinking  you  in  good  health  and  humour. 
One  or  two  expressions  in  it  are  too  generous  ever  to  be 
forgotten  by  me.  I  writ  a  very  melancholy  one  just  before, 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Stanyan,  to  be  forwarded  through 
Hungary.  It  would  have  informed  you,  how  meanly  I  thought 
of  the  pleasures  of  Italy,  without  the  qualification  of  your 
company,  and  that  mere  statues  and  pictures  are  not  more  cold 
to  me  than  I  to  them.  I  have  had  but  four  of  your  letters : 
I  have  sent  several,  and  wish  I  knew  how  many  you  have 
received.  For  Grod's  sake,  Madam,  send  to  me  as  often  as  you 
can,  in  the  dependence  that  there  is  no  man  bi;eathing  more 
constantly,  or  more  anxiously,  mindful  of  you.  Tell  me  that 
you  are  well,  tell  me  that  your  little  son  is  well,  tell  me  that 
your  dog  (if  you  have  one)  is  well.  Defraud  me  of  no  one 
thiug  that  pleases  you :  for,  whatever  that  is,  it  will  please  me 
better  than  anything  else  can  do.     I  am  always  yours. 


To  Db.  Parnell,* 

July  6,  1717. 

I  write  to  you  as  a  friend,  without  apology  or  study,  without 
intending  to  appear  anything  but  what  I  am,  and  without  so 
much  as  thinking  I  stand  in  need  of  any  excuses  or  ceremonies 
for  doing  so.     If  it  were  otherwise,  how  many  pretty  things 

I  George  the  First  and  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  were  at  this  time 
at  open  rupture. — C.  W.  D. 
*  From  the  original,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray.—-^. 
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might  be  said  for  my  silence,  and  what  ingenious  turns  might 
be  given  to  yours, — that,  as  soon  as  you  have  obliged  a  man, 
vou  quite  forget  it,  and  that  I  know  nothing  is  so  imgrateful  to 
you  as  thanks.  To  tell  you  that  your  translation  of  the 
Batrachomuomachia  is  an  excellent  piece  is  no  more  than 
everybody  now  knows,  and  to  say  that  I  like  it  still  the  better, 
and  am  more  in  your  debt  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  it 
was  done  at  my  desire,  is  no  more  than  you  know  already ;  and 
to  acquaint  you  that  there  is  not  one  man  of  any  taste  who  does 
not  approve  the  whole,  verse  and  prose,  is  (after  all  that  modesty 
may  fancy  it  thiul  s)  no  more  than  what  you  must  needs  give 
a  good  guess  at. 

The  other  pieces  you  entrusted  to  my  care  lie  preserved  with 
the  same  veneration  as  relics,  but  I  look  upon  them  with 
greater  pleasure  when  I  reflect  that  the  owner  of  them  is  yet 
living,  though,  indeed,  you  live  to  me  but  as  a  saint  or  separated 
spirit,  whose  sight  I  must  never  enjoy,  though  I  am  always  sure 
of  his  good  offices.  It  is  through  your  mediation  that  Homer 
is  to  be  saved, — I  mean  my  Homer,  and,  if  you  could  yet  throw 
some  hours  away  rather  upon  me  than  him,  in  suggesting  some 
remarku  upon  his  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  16th  books,  it  would  be 
charitable  beyond  expression ;  for  I  am  very  backward  in  this 
year's  task,  through  the  interruption  of  many  diflFerent  cares 
and  distractions,  to  which  none  but  as  intimate  and  tender  a 
friend  as  you  ought  to  be  privy.  I  could  imload  upon  you  with 
much  comfort  and  confidence ;  but  the  very  things  I  complain  of 
prevent  my  seeing  you  in  Ireland,  which  else  I  had  done  this 
summer. 

I  have,  before  I  was  aware,  run  into  my  own  affairs  too  far, 
when  I  only  meant  to  have  told  you  the  reason  that  your  poems 
are  not  published.  The  present  violent  bent  to  politics  and 
earnest  animosities  of  parties,  which  grow  within  one  another  so 
fast,  that  one  would  think  even  every  single  heart  was  breeding 
a  worm  to   destroy   iinQli — thcbe  have  left  no  room  for  any 
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tliouorht  but  those  of  mischief  to  one  another.  The  Muses  are 
all  run  mad  and  turned  bacchanals,  and  a  poet  now  may  be  like 
Amphion,  and  sing  with  the  stones  about  his  ears.  This  is  my 
case,  whose  Works  my  bookseller  would  publish  at  such  a 
juncture  that  I  take  it  to  be  tempting  Providence.  I  send 
them  you  all,  and  I  think  them  but  a  poor  return  for  those  fine 
lines  you  allowed  me  to  print  in  the  front  of  them. 

I  must  never  forget  my  obligations  to  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  I  hope  you  never  omit  to  acquaint  him  with  all 
that  esteem,  affection,  and  remembrance,  which  there  is  no 
putting  upon  paper,  and  which  can  only  be  felt  in  the  heart. 
You  will  also  put  Dr.  EUwood  and  Mr.  Ward  in  mind  of  me, 
each  of  whom  I  have  desired,  by  Mr.  Jervas,  to  accept  of  all  I 
am  worth — that  is  to  say,  my  poems. 

Gay  is  going  for  France  next  week  in  company  with  the 
late  Secretary,  Pulteney.  I  remain  within  four  miles  of 
London,  a  man  of  business  and  poetry,*  from  both  of  which  I 
pray  to  be  delivered.  I  am  always  the  same  in  one  respect — 
that  b,  always  yours  most  sincerely. 


To  THE  Misses  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount.^ 

Sep.  13,  1717. 

You  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  dull  correspondent, 
whom  you  have  known  so  long  for  a  dull  companion.  And 
though  1  am  pretty  sensible  that,  if  I  have  any  wit,  I  may  as 

^  At  Chiswick. 

s  Published  in  ed.  of  1735,  not  reproduced  in  Qvbarto.  Reappeared  in  Cooper 
(1787).  Mr.  Garruthers  gives  extracts  from  the  origiual,  which  is,  he  says, 
dated  13th  Sept.,  1717.  But  the  reader  must  remember  that  there  were  not 
only  omissions  and  alterations,  but  interpolations,  in  the  letter  when  pub- 
lished :  for  example,  the  account  of  the  death  of  Radcliffo,  which  took  place 
iu  1714,  and  which  was  here  inserted  from  a  suppressed  letter  written  in 
Kl*,  is  proof  how  Pope  alterod  the  letters  on  publication. — C.W.D. 
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well  write  to  show  it  as  not ;  yet  I  will  content  myself  with 
giving  you  as  plain  a  history  of  my  pilgrimage  as  Purchas^ 
himself,  or  as  John  Banyan  could  do  of  his  vxjUcing  through  the 
vnldemesa  of  this  world,  &c. 

First,  then,  I  went  by  water  to  Hampton  Court,  unattended  by 
all  but  my  own  virtues,  which  were  not  of  so  modest  a  nature 
as  to  keep  themselves  or  me  concealed :  for  I  met  the  Prince, 
with  all  his  ladies,  on  horseback,  coming  from  hunting.  Mrs. 

B and  Mrs.  L— —  *  took  me  into  protection  (contrary  to 

the  laws  against  harbouring  papists),  and  gave  me  a  dinner,  with 
something  I  like  better — an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mrs. 
H.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  was,  of  all 
things,  the  most  miserable  ;  and  wished  that  every  woman,  who 
envied  it,  had  a  specimen  of  it  To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in 
a  morning,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on  borrowed  hacks, 
come  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a  fever,  and  (what  is 
worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark  in  the  forehead  from 
an  uneasy  hat,^  all  this  may  qualify  them  to  make  excellent 
wives  for  foxhunters,  and  bear  abundance  of  ruddy-complexioned 
children.  As  soon  as  they  can  wipe  oflF  the  sweat  of  the  day, 
they  must  simper  an  hour,  and  catch  cold,  in  the  Princess's 
apartment:  from  thence  (as  Shakspeare  has  it)  to  dinner 
with  what  appetite  they  may — and,  after  that,  till  midnight, 
walk,  work,  or  think,  which  they  please.  I  can  easily  believe  no 
lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a  rookery,  is  more 
contemplative  than  this  Court ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  need  only 
tell  you,  Mrs.  L[epell]  walked  with  me  three  or  four  hours  by 
moonlight,  and  we  met  no  creature  of  any  quality  but  the  King, 

^  Author  of  Purchas  Mi  Pilgrimage ;  or  Relations  of  the  World,  &o, ;  and  of 
JJaklytVrt  Posthumue:  or  Purchas  hi$  Pilgrimes,  Containirig  a  HUtory  of  ths 
World  in  Bea  Voyages  and  Land  Travels.    Died  1626. 

s  Biary  Bellenden  and  Marj  Lepell,  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Prinoesi  (of 
Wales).    Mrs.  H.  is  Mrs.  Howard.    The  Prince  was  the  fatare  George  II. 

•  «  Beaver  hat "  in  orig.— C.  W.  D. 
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who  gave  audience  to  the  Vice-Chainberlain,  all  alone,  under  the 
garden  wall.* 

In  short,  I  heard  of  no  ball,  assembly,  basset-table,  or  any 
place  where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together,  except  Madam 
Kilmansegg*8 :  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  invited,  and 

the  grace  to  stay  away.     I  was  heartily  tired,  and  posted  to 

park.     There  we  had  an  excellent  discourse  of  qu(ickery.     Dr. 

S [Shadwell  ?]    was  mentioned  with  honour.  .  Lady 

walked  a  whole  hour  abroad  without  dying  after  it,  at  least  in 
tlie  time  I  stayed,  though  she  seemed  to  be  fainting,  and  had 
convulsive  motions  several  times  in  her  head.  I  arrived  in  the 
Forest  by  Tuesday  noon,  having  fled  from  the  face  (I  wish  I 
could  say  the  horned  face)  of  Moses,  who  dined  in  the  midway 
thither.  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those  woods,  where  I 
]iave  so  often  enjoyed  a  book  and  a  friend.  I  made  a  hymn  as 
I  passed  through,  which  ended  with  a  sigh,  that  I  will  not  tell 
you  the  meaning  of. 

Your  doctor  is  gone  the  way  of  all  his  patients,  and  was 
hard  put  to  it,  how  to  dispose  of  an  estate  miserably  un- 
wieldly  and  splendidly  unuseful  to  him.  Sir  Samuel  Garth  says, 
that  for  RadcliflFe  to  leave  a  library  was  aa  if  an  eunuch  should 

found  a  seraglio.^     Dr.  S lately  told  a  lady,  he  wondered 

she  could  be  alive  after  him.  She  made  answer,  she  wondered 
at  it  for  two  reasons — ^because  Dr.  RadclifEe  was  dead,  and 
because  Dr.  S.  was  living.     I  am,  &c. 

^  This  [the  last  sentenoe],  I  am  assured,  exists  in  the  MS.  :  otherwise  it  is 
very  like  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  (summer  of  1718).~« 
C.  W.  D. 

*  Because  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  little  learning :  but  he  possessed 
what  was  better — wonderful  sagacity  and  penetration  in'  judging  of  diseases 
Dr.  Young  has  the  same  simile  in  his  second  Satire  :— > 

**  Unlearned  men  of  books  assume  the  care, 
As  Eunuchs  are  the  Guardians  of  the  Fair." — Warton* 
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To  THE  Duchess  of  Hamilton.* 

London,  Oct.  [1717?] 

Mrs.  Whitworth  (who,  as  her  epitaph  on  Twitnam  Highway 
assures  us,  had  attained  to  as  much  perfection  and  purity  as  any 
since  the  Apostles)  *  is  now  deposited,  according  to  her  own 
orders,  between  a  fig  tree  and  a  vine,  there  to  be  found  at  the 
last  resurrection.  I  am  just  come  from  seeing  your  Grace  in 
much  the  like  situation — between  a  honeysuckle  and  a  rose- 
bush ;  where  you  are  to  continue  as  long  as  canvas  can  last.  I 
suppose  the  painter  by  those  emblems  intended  to  intimate,  on 
the  one  hand,  your  Grace's  sweet  disposition  to  your  friends, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  show  you  are  near  enough  related  to  the 
Thistle  of  Scotland  to  deserve  the  same  motto  with  regard  to 
your  enemies:  Nemo  me  imprine  lacpsaet.  Lord  William  will 
conster  this  Latine,  if  you  send  it  to  Thistleworth. 

The  two  foregoing  periods,  methinks,  are  so  mystical,  learned, 
and  perplexed,  that  if  you  have  any  statesmen  or  divines  about 
you,  they  cannot  choose  but  be  pleased  with  them.  One  divine 
you  cannot  be  without,  as  a  good  Christian,  and  a  statesman 
you  have  lately  had,  for  I  hear  my  Lord  Selkirk  has  been  with 
you.  But  (that  1  may  not  be  unintelligible  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  this  page)  I  must  tell  your  Grace,  in  English,  that  I  have 
made  a  painter  bestow  the  aforesaid  ornaments  round  about  you 

^  So  far  as  I  know,  this  letter  first  app^^ared  in  the  Anntial  Register,  \7^^ 
p.  222  :  bat  most  probably  copied  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine  :  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  original  I  believe  1717  to  be  the  date. — C.W.D.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  was  the  widow  of  the  Duke  who  was  killed  in  a  dael 
with  Lord  Mohan.    6ee  Letters  of  Swift  to  Esther  Johnson. 

>  This  epitaph  is  thus  referred  to  in  Theobald's  Censor^  No.  27,  for  Jane  10, 
1717  : — "I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  taking  notice  of  a  monument, 
which  has  more  ostentation  in  it  than  is  decent  on  these  occasions.  It  is 
erected  on  the  side  of  a  garden  wall,  on  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Twicken. 
Jiam,  under  which  are  laid  the  ashes  of  Mrs.  Whitnon  [so  he  spells  the  name], 
a  (Quaker,  and  over  which  the  iuHrription  is  engraved  in  atone."— C.W.O* 
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(for  upon  you  there  needs  none),  and  I  am,  upon  the  whole, 
pleased  with  my  picture  beyond  expression.  I  may  now  say 
of  your  picture,  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world  the  likest  you, 
except  yourself ;  as  a  cautious  person  once  said  of  an  elephant — 
it  was  the  biggest  in  the  world,  except  itself. 

Tou  see.  Madam,  it  is  not  impossible  for  you  to  be  compared 
to  an  elephant,  and  you  must  give  me  leave  to  show  you  one  may 
carry  on  the  simile.  An  elephant  never  bends  his  knees,  and  I 
am  told  your  Grace  says  no  prayers.  An  elephant  has  a  most 
remarkable  command  of  his  snout,  and  so  has  your  Grace  when 
you  imitate  my  Lady  Orkney.^  An  elephant  is  a  great  lover  of 
men,  and  so  is  your  Grace  for  all  I  know ;  though,  from  your 
partiality  to  myself,  I  should  rather  think  you  loved  little 
children.     •     .    • 

I  beg  Mr.  Blondel  may  know  Dr.  Logg  *  has  received  ordina- 
tion, and  enters  upon  his  function  this  winter  at  Mrs.  Blount's. 
They  have  chosen  this  innocent  man  for  their  confessor :  and  I 
believe  most  Boman  Catholic  ladies,  that  have  any  sins,  will 
follow  their  example.  This  good  priest  will  be  of  the  order  of 
Melchizedec,  a  priest  for  ever,  and  serve  a  family  from  genera, 
tion  to  generation.  He  will  stand  in  a  comer  as  quietly  as  a 
clock,  and,  being  wound  up  once  a  week,  strike  up  a  loud  alarum 
to  sin,  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Nay,  if  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  abolished  (as,  indeed,  there  is  great  reason  to  expect  it 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature),  he  might,  at  worst,  make 
an  excellent  bonfire,  which  is  all  that  (upon  a  change  of  religion) 
can  be  desired  from  a  heretic.  I  do  not  hope  your  Grace  should 
be  converted ;  but,  however,  I  wish  you  would  call  at  Mrs.  B's 
out  of  curiosity.  To  meet  people  one  likes  is  thought  by  some 
the  best  reason  for  going  to  church,  and  I  dare  promise  you  will 

1  See  Letters  of  Swift,  page  131. 

*  A  joke  may  here  be  intended,  for,  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  answer  of 
the  Duchess,  she  speaks  of  **  father  Legg.'*— C.  W.  D. 

2  K 
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like  one  another.     They  ^  are  ejctremely  your  servants,  or  else 
I  should  not  think  them  my  friends. 

I  ought  to  keep  up  the  custom,  and  ask  you  to  send  me  some, 
thing.  Therefore,  pray,  lladam,  send  me  yourself,  that  is,  a 
letter,  and  pray  make  haste  to  bring  up  yourself,  that  Lb,  all  I 
value,  to  town.  I  am,  with  the  truest  respect,  the  least  ceremony, 
and  the  most  zeal,  &c. 


To  Db.  Attekbuby.* 

Nov.  20, 1717. 

I  am  truly  obliged  by  your  kind  condolence  on  my  father*s 
death,  and  the  desire  you  express  that  I  should  improve  this 
incident  to  my  advantage.®  I  know  your  Lordship's  friendship 
to  me  is  so  extensive,  that  you  include  in  that  wish  both  my 
spiritual  and  my  temporal  advantage  ;  and  it  is  what  I  owe  to 
that  friendship  to  open  my  mind  unreservedly  to  you  on  this 
Head. 

It  is  true  I  have  lost  a  parent  for  whom  no  gains  I  could 
make  would  be  any  equivalent.  But  that  was  not  my  only  tie ; 
I  thank  God,  another  still  remains  (and  long  may  it  remain)  of 
the  same  tender  nature.     Oenetrix   eat  mihi,  and  excuse  me ,  if 

1  The  Bloants  of  Mapledurham. 

s  Bishop  of  Bochesier.  By  his  zeal  in  the  Tory  and  High  Church  interest 
he  had  rapidljr  attained,  in  saocession,  the  posts  of  Canon,  Dean,  and  Bishop. 

3  Atterbury  had  written :  *<  When  yon  have  paid  the  debt  of  tenderness 
▼oo  '>w'e  to  the  memory  of  a  father,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  turn  year 
tbo\4gnts  towards  improving  that  accideut  to  your  own  ease  and  happiness. 
Ton  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  pursue  that  method  of  thinking  and  living 
which  you  like  best."  The  Bishop  suggests  the  secession  of  Pope  from  the 
(^'hurch  to  which  he  only  nominally,  but  ooustantly,  adhered. 
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I  Ray  with  Euryalus : 

Nequeam  lachrymas  perferre  parentis} 

A  rigid  divine  may  call  it  a  carnal  tie,  but  sure  it  is  a  virtuous 
one.  At  least,  I  am  more  certain  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nature  to 
preserve  a  good  parent's  life  and  happiness  than  I  am  of  any 
speculative  point  whatever : 

Ignaram  hujus  qvxxicunque  pericli 
Hanc  ego  nunc  linquam  t 

For  she,  my  Lord,  would  think  this  separation  more  grievous 
than  any  other,  and  I,  for  my  part,  know  as  little  as  poor 
Euryalus  did  of  the  success  of  such  an  adventure  :  for  an  adven- 
ture it  is,  and  no  small  one,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive 
divinity  I  Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  spiritual 
advantage,  God  only  knows.  This  I  know,  that  I  mean  as 
well  in  the  religion  I  now  profess  as  I  can  possibly  ever  do  in 
another.  Can  a  man,  who  thinks  so,  justify  a  change,  even  if 
he  thought  both  equally  good  ?  To  such  an  one  the  part  of 
joining  with  any  one  bcfdy  of  Christians  might,  perhaps,  be 
easy  :  but  I  think  it  would  not  be  so,  to  renounce  the  other. 

Your  Lordship  has,  formerly,  advised  me  to  read  the  best 
controversies  between  the  Churches.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret  ? 
I  did  so  at  fourteen  years  old,  for  I  loved  reading,  and  my  father 
had  no  other  books  :  there  was  a  Collection  of  all  that  had  been 
written,  on  both  sides,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second. 
I  warmed  my  head  with  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
found  myself  a  papist  and  a  protestant  by  turns,  according  to 
the  last  hook  I  read.  I  am  afraid  most  seekers  are  in  the  same 
case,  and,  when  they  stop,  they  are  not  so  properly  converted  as 
outwitted,^    You  see  how  little  glory  you  would  gain   by  my 

1  See  JEnexB  IX.  for  the  episode  of  Earyalns  and  Nisus.  The  next  allnsion  is 
to  Creiisa,  wife  ef  ^neas,  at  the  burning  of  Troy. — (y^n.  n.) 

>  Compare  the  account  of  Gibbon's  temporary  conversion  to  Cathoh'cism  an 
piven  by  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  Gibbon  was  sixteen  years  of  age  at  tlie 
tioie  of  liis  conversion. 
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conversion.  And,  after  all,  I  verily  believe  your  Lordship  and 
I  are  both  of  the  same  religion,  if  we  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  one  another,  and  that  all  honest  and  reasonable 
Christians  would  be  so,  if  they  did  but  talk  enough  together 
every  day,  and  had  nothing  to  do  together  but  to  serve  God,  and 
live  in  peace  with  their  neighboiir. 

As  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  question,  I  can  have  no  dispute 
with  you.  It  is  certain  all  the  beneficial  circumstances  of  life, 
and  all  the  shining  ones,  lie  on  the  part  you  would  invite  me 
to.*  But,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  fancy,  what  I  think  you 
do  but  fancy,  that  I  have  any  talents  for  active  life,  I  want 
health  for  it,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  real  truth,  I  have  less  inclina- 
tion (if  possible)  than  ability.  Contemplative  life  is  not  only 
my  scene,  but  it  is  my  habit  too.  I  begun  my  life  where  most 
people  end  theirs,  with  a  disrelish  of  all  that  the  world  call 
ambition.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  called  so,  for  to  me  it 
always  seemed  to  be  rather  stooping  than  climbing,  I  will  tell 
you  my  political  and  religious  sentiments  in  a  few  words.  In  my 
politics,  I  think  no  further  than  how  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my 
life,  in  any  Government  under  which  I  live,  nor  in  my  religion, 
than  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  conscience  in  any  Church  with 
which  I  communicate.  I  hope  all  Churches  and  all  Governments 
are  so  far  of  God,  as  they  are  rightly  imderstood  and  rightly 
administered ;  *  and,  where  they  are,  or  may  be,  wrong,  I  leave 
it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or  reform  them ;  which,  whenever  He 
does,  it  must  be  by  greater  instruments  than  I  am. 

I  am  not  a  papist,  for  I  renounce  the  temporal  invasions  of 
the  papal  power,  and  detest  their  arrogated  authority  over 

^  The  Catholics,  it  is  scarcely  Dooessarj  to  observe,  at  this  time,  and  for 
another  ccntnry,  lay  nnder  political  disabilities. 

*  A   sort  of   theological   indifferentism   i^fhich  he  has  embodied    in  hit 
Essay  on  Man : — 

"  For  modes  of  Faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight : 
llis  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right,"  &o. 
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princes  and  states.  I  am  a  Catholic,^  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  If  I  was  born  under  an  absolute  prince,  I  would  be 
a  quiet  subject :  but  I  thank  God  I  was  not.  I  have  a  d/ae 
sense  of  the  excellence  of  the  British  Constitution.  In  a  word, 
the  things  I  have  always  wished  to  see  are,  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  a  French  Catholic,  or  a  Spanish  Catholic,  but  a  true 
Catholic:  not  a  King  of  Whigs,  or  a  King  of  Tories,  but  a 
King  of  England :  which  Qod  of  His  mercy  grant  his  present 
Majesty  may  be,  and  all  future  Majesties.  You  see,  my  Lord, 
I  end  like  a  preacher.  This  is  Sermo  ad  denim  not  ad 
populum,^  Believe  me,  with  infinite  obligation  and  sincere 
thanks,  ever  yours,  &c. 


To  THB    Hon.  Bobebt  Dioby. 

London*  March  31,  1718. 

To  convince  you  how  little  pain  I  give  myself  in  correspond- 
ing with  men  of  good  nature  and  good  understanding,  you  see 
I  omit  to  answer  your  letters  till  a  time  when  another  man 
would  be  ashamed  to  own  he  had  received  them.  If,  therefore, 
you  are  ever  moved,  on  my  account,  by  that  spirit  which  I  take 
to  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  a  quotidian  ague,  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  goodness,  pray  never  stint  it  in  any  fear  of  obliging  me  to  a 
civility  beyond  my  natural  inclination.  I  dare  trust  you,  Sir, 
not  only  with  my  folly  when  I  write,  but  with  my  negligence 
when  I  do  not ;  and  expect  equally  your  pardon  for  either. 

If  I  knew  how  to  entertain  you  through  this  paper,  it  should 

1  Were  words  and  names  osed  grammatically  and  reasonably,  he  seems 
to  imply,  a  Catholic  wonld  be  employed  to  mean  a  person  of  eoamopolitan  and 
edectic  sympathies. 

«  He  means  (bnt,  perhaps,  did  not  expect  to  be  too  literally  interpreted) 
that  he  does  not  wish  his  opinion  here  expressed  to  be  divalged. 
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be  spotted  and  diversified  with  conceits  all  over.  You  should  be 
put  out  of  breath  with  laughter  at  each  sentence,  and  pause 
at  each  period,  to  look  back  over  how  much  wit  you  have  passed. 
But  I  have  found  by  experience  that  people  now-a-days  regard 
Writing  as  little  as  they  do  Preaching :  the  most  we  can  hope, 
is  to  be  heard  just  with  decency  and  patience,  once  a  week,  by 
folks  in  the  country.  Here  in  town  we  hum  over  a  piece  of  fine 
writing,  and  we  whistle  at  a  sermon.  The  Stage  is  the  only 
place  we  seem  alive  at.  There,  indeed,  we  stare,  and  roar,  and 
clap  hands  for  King  George  and  the  Qovemment.  As  for  all 
other  virtues  but  this  loyalty,  they  are  an  absolute  train,  so  ill- 
dressed  that  men,  women,  and  children  hiss  them  out  of  all  good 
company.  Humility  knocks  so  sneakingly  at  the  door,  that 
every  footman  outraps  it,  and  makes  it  give  way  to  the  free 
entrance  of  Pride,  Prodigality,  and  Vain-Glory. 

My  Lady  Scudamore,*  from  having  rusticated  in  your  com- 
pany too  long,  really  behaves  herself  scandalously  among  us. 
She  pretends  to  open  her  eyes  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun, 
and  to  sleep  because  it  is  night;  drinks  tea  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  is  thought  to  have  said  her  prayers  before ;  talks, 
without  any  manner  of  shame,  of  good  books,  and  has  not  seen 
Gibber's  play  of  the  Non-Juror,^  I  rejoiced  the  other  day  to 
see  a  libel  on  her  toilet,  which  gives  me  some  hope  that  you 
have,  at  least,  a  taste  of  scandal  left  you,  in  defect  of  all  other 
vices. 

"Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  heartily  wish  you  well :  but  as  I 
cannot  entirely  desire  the  ruin  of  all  the  joys  of  this  city,  so  all 
that  remains  is  to  wish  you  would  keep  your  happiness  to  your- 
selves, that  the  happiest  here  may  not  die  with  envy  at  a  bliss 
which  they  cannot  attain  to. 

1  Ladj  Sondamore  was  oomieoied  with  the  Digbys  by  marriage. — Bowles. 

*  Gibber  always  insisted  that  this  comedy,  founded  on  the  admirable 
Tartuffo  of  Molidre,  was  the  chief  cause  of  our  author's  resentment  against 
him.  It  met  with  great  euccesa  on  the  stage. — Warton.  It  came  out  in  the 
winter  of  1717. 
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To  THK  Hon.  Eobert  Dioby. 

July  20,  1720. 

Your  kind  desire  to  know  the  state  of  my  health  had  not  been 
unsatisfied  so  long,  had  not  that  ill  state  been  the  impediment. 
Nor  should  I  have  seemed  an  unconcerned  party  in  the  joys  of 
your  family,  which  I  heard  of  from  Lady  Scudamore,  whose  short 
erJiantiUon  of  a  letter  (of  a  quarter  of  a  page)  I  value  as  the 
short  glimpse  of  a  vision  afforded  to  some  devout  hermit :  for  it 
includes  (as  those  revelations  do)  a  promise  of  a  better  life  in  the 
Elysian  groves  of  Cirencester,  whither,  I  could  say  almost  in  the 
style  of  a  sermon,  the  Lord  bring  us  all,  &c.  Thither  may  we 
tend  by  various  ways  to  one  blissful  bower ;  thither  may  health, 
peace,  and  good  humour  wait  upon  us  as  associates ;  thither  may 
whole  cargoes  of  nectar-liquor  of  life  and  longevity — by  mortals 
called  Spa-waters — ^be  conveyed ;  and  there,  as  Milton  ha^  it,  may 
we,  like  the  deities : 

"  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  garlands  crowned, 
Quaff  immortality  and  joy  I  "^ 

When  I  speak  of  garlands,  I  should  not  forget  the  green  vest. 

1  The  ezquisite  verses  of  Milton,  in  whioh  Raphael  desoribes  the  celestial 
dinner  of  the  Immortals  (imitated  from  Homer,  with  improvement),  are  as 
follow  r^ 

«  On  flowers  reposed,  and  with  fresh  flowerets  crowned, 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
Qaufi*  immortality  and  joy,  secure 
Of  surfeit" 

A  sort  of  feast  which  his  terrestrial  hostess,  who  had  just  before 

"  Prepared 
For  dinner  savoury  fruits,  of  tnste  to  please 
True  appetite,  and  not  disrelish  thirst 
Of  neotarous  draughts  between,  from  milky  stream, 
Berry,  or  grape," 

coald  appreciate,  we  may   imagine,  more  oasily  than  her  degenerate   and 
carnivorous  sons  and  duughU.>ni. 
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ments  and  scarfs,  which  your  sisters  promised  to  make  for  this 
purpose.  I  expect  you,  too,  in  green,  with  a  hunting.hom  by 
your  side  and  a  green  hat,  the  model  of  which  you  may  take 
from  Osborne's  description  of  Eang  James  the  First.  What 
words,  what  numbers,  what  oratory,  or  what  poetry  can  suffice 
to  express  how  infinitely  I  esteem,  value,  love,  and  desire  you 
all,  above  all  the  great  ones  of  this  part  of  the  world — ^above  all 
the  Jews,  Jobbers,  Bubblers,  Subscribers,  Projectors,  Directors, 
Governors,  Treasurers,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  im,  scecula  sceculoruTn^ 

Turn  your  eyes  and  attention  from  this  miserable,  mercenary, 
period ;  and  turn  yourself,  in  a  just  contempt  of  these  sons  of 
Mammon,  to  the  contemplation  of  books,  gardens,  and  marriage  ; 
in  which  I  now  leave  you,  and  return  (wretch  that  I  am !)  to 
water-gruel,  and  Palladio.* 

1  The  <*  Sonth  Sea  Babble,"  sapported  by  Harley  (ander  political  necessities), 
was,  at  this  momeDt,  tho  rage  of  the  town,  and  blown  np  to  its  fullest  extent. 
**l  congratulate  yon,  dear  sir,"  says  Digby,  replying  a  few  days  later,  **  on  the 
return  of  the  Golden  Age :  for  snre  this  mast  be  sneh,  in  which  money  is 
showered  down  in  such  abundance  upon  us.  I  hope,''  he  goes  on  ironically, 
**the  overflowing  will  produce  great  and  good  fruits,  and  bring  back  the 
figurative  moral  Golden  Age  to  us.  .  .  .  You  seem  to  intimate  in  yours 
another  face  of  things  from  this  inundation  of  wealth.  .  .  •  If  so,  and  if 
monsters  only,  as  various  as  those  of  Nile,  arise  from  this  abundance,  who 
that  has  any  spleen  about  him  will  not  haste  to  town  to  laugh?  What  will 
become  of  the  Play-house  ?  Who  will  go  thither  while  there  is  such  enter- 
tainment in  the  streets?  I  hope  we  shall  neither  want  good  satire  nor 
comedy.  If  we  do.  the  Age  may  well  be  thought  barren  of  geniuses,  for  none 
has  ever  produced  better  subjects."  At  least,  one  immortal  satire  and  comedy 
(combined)  was  inspired  by  this  eager  scramble  of  all  classes,  including 
Dukes,  Duchesses,  Generals,  Judges,  Bishops,  Lord  Mayors,  &o.,  in  a  print 
(1721)  of  Hogarth.  There  is,  also,  a  well-known  painting  by  Ward  upon  the 
same  promising  subject.  Pope  himself  was,  to  some  extent,  a  speculator 
andlosor — as  he  intimates  in  the  next  letters  to  Atterbury  and  to  Caryl  I.  The 
Bubble  burst  in  1720,  and  with  it  the  reputations  of  not  a  few  eminent  people. 

>  Andrea  Palladio,  the  great  Italian  Architect  of  the  Renaissance.  Ho 
designed  a  large  number  of  the  public  and  private  palaces  in  Italy.  His  best* 
known  writing  is  his  Trattato  DelVArchitecturtk,    1518—1580. 
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To  Db.  Attebbubt. 

Sept.  28,  1720. 

I  hope  you  have  some  time  ago  received  the  sulphur,  and  the 
two  volumes  of  Mr.  Gay,  as  instances  (how  small  ones  soever) 
that  I  wish  you  both  health  and  diversion.^ 

What  I  now  send  you  for  your  perusal  I  shall  say  nothing 
of — not  to  forestall  by  a  single  word  what  you  promised  to  say 

1  The  volnmes  of  Gaj,  in  qaestion,  contained,  his  Shsph&rd's  Week,  Trivia, 
and  the  Farce  of  What- D^ye-Call- It — which  had  been  published  five  years 
before.  Pope  had,  also,  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  copy  of  the 
Arabian  Tales  which  had  been  translated  liy  the  French  Orientalist,  Antolne 
Galiand  (1646—1715),  under  the  well-known  title  of  the  Mille'et-un-NuUs,  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  popular  title  does  not  accnrately 
describe  this  collection  of  Eastern-  Tales,  derived  as  they  are  from  the 
Persians,  and  even  from  Mohammedan  India,  much  more  than  from  the  Arabs. 
The  Bishop  did  not  find  them  at  all  to  his  classiccU  taste.  **  111  as  I  have  been 
almost  ever  since  they  came  to  hand,"  writes  Atterbury, « I  have  read  as  much 
of  them  as  ever  I  shall  read  while  I  live.  Indeed,  they  do  not  please  my 
taste.  They  are  writ  with  so  romantic  an  air,  and,  allowing  for  the  difiference 
of  Eastern  manners,  are  yet,  npon  any  supposition  that  can  be  made,  of  so 
wild  and  absurd  a  contrivance  (at  least  to  my  Northern  understanding),  that  I 
have  not  only  no  pleasure,  but  no  patience,  in  perusing  them.  They  are  to 
me  like  the  odd  paintings  on  Indian  screens,  which,  at  first  glance,  may 
surprise  and  please  a  little;  but,  when  you  fix  your  eye  intently  upon  them, 
they  appear  so  extravagant^  disproportioned,  and  monstrous,  that  they  give  a 
judicious  eye  pain,  and  make  him  seek  relief  from  some  other  object.  They 
may  furnish  the  mind  with  some  new  images  :  but  I  think  the  purchase  is 
made  at  too  great  an  expense.  For  to  read  those  two  volumes  through,  liking 
them  as  litUe  as  I  do,  would  be  a  terrible  penance ;  and  to  read  them  with 
pleasure  would  be  dangerous,  on  the  other  side,  because  of  the  infection.  I 
will  never  believe  that  you  have  any  keen  relish  of  them,  till  I  find  you  write 
worse  than  you  do,  which,  I  dare  say,  I  never  shall.  Who  that  Petit  de  la 
Croise  is,  the  pretended  author  of  them,  I  cannot  tell :  but  observing  how  dull 
they  are  in  the  descriptiona  of  dress,  furniture,  &o.,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
them  the  product  of  some  woman's  imagination ;  and,  believe  me,  I  would  do 
anything,  but  break  with  yon,  rather  than  be  bound  to  read  them  over  with 
attention."— Petis  de  la  Croix,  whom  Atterbury  so  much  contemns,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Galiand,  and,  like  him,  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar,  and 
author  of  several  works  on  Mohammedan  history.  He  was  professor  of  Arabic 
in  the  College  of  Louis  XIV.,  about  the  time  that  Ockley  occupied  the  same 
pobition  at  Oxford.    His  Persian  Talee  appeared  in  1720^  in  five  volumes. 
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upon  that  subject.  Your  Lordship  may  criticise  from  Virgil  to 
these  Tales,  as  Solomon  wrote  of  everything  from  the  Cedar  to 
the  Hyssop.  I  have  some  cause,  since  I  last  waited  on  you  at 
Bromley,  to  look  upon  you  us  a  prophet  in  that  retreat,  from 
whom  oracles  are  to  be  had,  were  mankind  wise  enough  to  go 
thither  to  consult  you. 

The  fate  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  has,  much  sooner  than  I 
expected,  verified  what  you  told  me.  Most  people  thought  the 
time  would  come,  but  no  man  prepared  for  it;  no  one  con- 
sidered it  would  come  Wee  a  thief  in  tlie  night,  Methinks  God 
has  punished  the  avaricious,  as  he  often  punishes  sinners,  in 
their  own  way — in  the  very  sin  itself.  The  thirst  of  gain  was 
their  crime,  that  thirst  continued  became  their  punishment  and 
ruin.  As  for  the  few,  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  remain 
with  half  what  they  imagined  they  had  (among  whom  is  your 
humble  servant),  I  would  have  them  sensible  of  their  felicity, 
and  convinced  of  the  truth  of  old  Hesiod's  maxim,  who,  after 
half  his  estate  was  swallowed  by  the  directors  of  those  days, 
resolved  that  Half  to  be  more  than  the  Whole.^ 

Does  not  the  fate  of  these  people  put  you  in  mind  of  two 
passages,  one  in  Job,  the  other  from  the  Psalmist  1 — 

**  Men  shall  groan  out  of  the  city,  and  hiss  them  out  of  their 
place." 

**  They  have  dreamed  out  their  dream,  and  awakening  have 
found  nothing  in  their  hands." 

Indeed,  the  universal  poverty,  which  is  the  consequence  of 
universal  avarice,  and  which  will  fall  hardest  upon  the  guiltless 
and  industrious  part  of  mankind,  is  truly  lamentable.  The 
universal  deluge  of  the  South  Sea,  contrary  to  the  old  deluge, 
has  drowned  all  except  a  few  unrighteous  men  :  but  it  is  some 

1  «0h  fools !  they  know  not  in  their  selfish  sonl. 
How  far  the  Half  is  better  than  the  Whole— 
The  good  that  Asphodels  and  Mallows  yield. 
The  fcust  uf  hcrbsj  the  dainties  of  the  ticld."— IKor^  and  Days. 
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comfort  to  me  that  I  am  not  one  of  them,  even  though  I  were 
to  survive,  and  rule  the  world  by  it.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  thought  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot's.  He  says,  the  Government  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  have  only  locked  up  the  money  of  the 
people,  upon  conviction  of  their  limacy  (as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
lunatics),  and  intend  to  restore  them  as  much  as  may  be  fit  for 
such  people,  as  fast  as  they  shall  see  them  return  to  their  senses. 


To  Mb.  John  Cabyll. 

Dec.  12,  1720. 

I  had  epistolised  you  long  ago  but  in  the  expectation  of  your 
coming  to  town,  which  was  given  me  by  several  hands.  I  was 
lately  very  happy  in  an  evening's  conference  with  your  son 
who,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
me  ;  though  I  took  it  a  little  ill  he  did  not  make  use  of  it,  in 
making  my  cottage  his  habitation  during  his  stay  at  Twitenham. 
I  was,  unfortunately,  at  London  all  but  one  day,  and  I  cannot 
express  how  concerned  I  am  to  have  missed  the  satisfaction  of 
both  Lady  Mary's  and  his  neighbourhood.  Nothing  can  make 
it  up  but  your  own  coming,  which  your  last  letter  gave  me  some 
hopes  of :  but  Mr.  Caryll  tells  me  you  do  not  as  yet  intend  to 
leave  the  coimtry. 

My  present  situation  very  much  resembles  Noah's  Ark,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  wide  watery  prospect  of  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  overflowed  round  about  me,^  but,  also,  because  I  find 
myself  and  little  family  in  a  manner  separated  from  all   the 

^  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Teresa  Blount,  says  that  the  Thames  had  risen  so  high 
that  the  tops  of  the  walla  which  flanked  his  grass-plot  were  only  jast  visiblo, 
au  opposite  meadow  was  covered  with  sails,  and  gudgeons  were  pumped  np 
through  a  pipe  in  the  kitchun.— C. 
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world,  without  commerce  or  society,  and  what  makes  society 
or  commerce — ^money.  The  vast  inundation  of  the  South  Sea 
[Bubble]  has  drowned  all,  except  a  few  imrighteous  men,  con- 
trary  to  the  Deluge ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  me  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  even  in  my  afflictions.  It  is  a  serious  satisfaction  to 
me  to  reflect  that  I  am  not  the  richer  for  the  calamities  of  others 
which,  as  the  world  has  gone,  must  have  been  the  case  nine 
times  in  ten.  I  protest  to  you  I  speak  in  earnest  ^  .  •  .  than 
to  have  been  the  greatest  gainers  with  that  reflection ;  and  to 
convince  you  how  much  I  am  in  earnest,  I  am  really  forced  to 
desire  you  to  order  me  the  little  you  owe  me,  if  you  can,  to  even 
it  to  Christmas,  being  in  more  necessity  for  present  money  than 
I  ever  yet  was.  I  am  much  pleased  with  a  thought  of  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  who  says  the  Government  and  South  Sea  Com- 
pany  have  only  locked  up  the  money  of  the  people  upon 
conviction  of  their  lunacy,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  lunatics, 
and  intend  to  restore  them  as  much  as  is  fit  for  such  people,  as 
they  see  them  return  more  and  more  to  their  senses. 

I  am  got  to  the  bottom  of  my  letter  before  I  was  aware. 
There  is  a  pleasure  in  writing  or  talking  to  you,  which  I  could 
indulge,  but  must  have  mercy  on  you.  I  am  constantly  and 
faithfully  yours. 


To  LOBD  OXPOBD  • 

From  my  Lord  Harley's  in  Dover  Street,  Oct.  21,  1721. 

Your  Lordship  may  be  surprised  at  the  liberty  I  take  in 
writing  to  you,  though  you  will  allow  me  always  to  remember 

1  The  transoriber  appears  here  to  have  missed  a  line. 

s  Published  by  Pope  in  the  Quarto  of  1737,  and  printed  here  from  the 
origfinal  letter  in  the  Oxford  papers,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
Quarto  text — B.  When  the  intimacy  of  the  late  Minister  with  Pope  is  oon. 
sidered,  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  is  the  only  existinp^  (or  at  least 
published)  loiter  to  him  from  the  poet.  Lord  Harley  was  Lord  Oxford's 
eldest  ttun. 
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that  you  once  permitted  me  that  honour,  in  conjunction  with 
some  others  who  better  deserved  it.  Yet  I  hope  you  will  not 
wonder  I  am  still  desirous  to  have  you  think  me  your  grateful 
and  faithful  servant.  But  I  own  I  have  an  ambition  yet  farther, 
to  have  others  think  me  so,  which  is  the  occasion  I  give  your 
Lordship  the  trouble  of  this. 

Poor  Parnell,  before  he  died,  left  me  the  charge  of  publishing 
those  few  remains  of  his.  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  make 
them,  their  author,  and  their  publisher  more  considerable 
by  addressing  and  dedicating  them  all  to  you.  There  is  a  plea- 
sure in  bearing  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  vanity,  perhaps,  which 
at  least  is  as  excusable  as  any  vanity  can  be.  I  beg  you,  my 
Lord,  to  allow  me  to  gratify  it,  in  prefixing  this  paper  of  honest 
verses  to  the  book.  I  send  the  book  itself,  which,  I  dare  say,  you 
will  receive  more  satisfaction  from  perusing  than  you  can  from 
anything  written  upon  the  subject  of  yourself.  Therefore  I  am 
a  good  deal  in  doubt  whether  you  will  care  for  such  an  addition 
to  it.  I  will  only  say  for  it,  that  it  is  the  only  dedication  I  ever 
writ,^  and  shall  be,  whether  you  permit  it  or  not,  for  I  will  not 
bow  the  knee  to  a  less  man  than  my  Lord  Oxford,  and  I  expect 
to  see  no  greater  in  my  time.' 

1  This  IB  a  strange  assertion.  The  dedication  is  dated  Sept.  25,  1721,  and, 
in  1714,  Pope  bad  formally  dedicated  the  Ba/pe  of  the  Lock  to  Miss  Fermor,  and, 
in  1720,  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  Congreve.  Each  of  his  PckstoraU  and 
Windsor  Forest  were  inscribed  to  particular  persons,  and  he  afterwards  oon. 
tinned  the  practice  in  his  Jhmdadf  Moral  Essays,  and  Imitaiions  of  Horace, 
Few  poets  have  turned  their  pieces  to  more  acoonnt,  in  paying  tribute  to 
indi^idoals. — E. 

s  Either  Pope  descended  to  flattery,  or  he  snbseqnently  formed  a  jnstor 
estimate  of  Lord  Oxford.  Pope  told  Spence  : — **  He  was  not  a  very  capable 
Minister,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  negligence  into  the  bargain.  He  used  to  send 
trifling  verses  from  the  Court  to  the  Scribleras  Club  almost  every  day,  and 
would  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost  every  ni^ht,  even  when  his  AM 
was  at  stake.  He  was  huddled  [sic]  in  his  thoughts,  and  obscure 
in  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  He  talked  of  business  in  so  con- 
fused  a  manner,  that  you  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  and  every* 
thing  he  went  to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way  :  for  he  always  began  in 
the   middle."     He  had   been   brought  up  a  dissenter,  and  he  used  to  keep 
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After  all,  if  your  Lordship  will  tell  my  Lord  Harley  that  I 
must  not  do  this,  you  may  depend  upon  a  total  suppression  of 
the  verses,  the  only  copy  whereof  I  send  you.  But  you  never 
shall  suppress  that  great,  sincere,  and  entire  admiration  and 
respect  with  which  I  am,  &c.^ 

chaplains  of  Tarioiis  sects  at  his  table,  and  among  them  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Chorch. 

Erasmus  Lewis  wrote  to  Swift  (July  27,  1714),  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Oxford,  **  the  Queen  has  told  all  the  lords  the  reasoos  for  her  parting  with 
him,  viz.,  that  he  neglected  all  bnsine9s ;  that  he  was  seldom  to  be  understood ; 
that  when  he  did  explain  himself  she  could  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what 
he  said ;  that  he  neyer  came  to  her  at  the  time  she  appointed ;  that  he  often 
came  drunk  ;  lastly,  to  crown  aU,  he  behaved  himself  towards  her  with  bad 
manners,  indecency,  and  disrespect." — E.  None  the  loss,  in  some  of  his 
political  views  he  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  many  of  his  Tory  sucoessors. 
He  was  opposed  to  engaging  the  country  in  foreign  and  useless  wars.  See 
a  notice  of  him  in  Bolingbrokc :  a  Political  St  tidy,  1884. 

1  In  reply  to  this  flattering  letter  Lord  Oxford,  a  fortnight  later,  writes 
from  Brampton  Castle  an  equally  flattering  one : — "  Sir, — I  received  your 
packet,  which  could  not  but  give  me  great  pleasure,  to  see  you  preserve  an 
old  friend  in  your  memory  :  for  it  must  needs  be  very  agreeable  to  be 
remembered  by  those  we  highly  value.  But^  thon,  how  much  shame  did  it 
cause  me,  when  I  read  your  very  fioe  verses  enclosed  ?  My  mind  reproached 
me,  how  far  short  I  came  of  what  your  great  friendship  and  delicate  pen 
would  partially  describe  me.  Yon  ask  my  consent  to  publish  it.  To  what 
straits  does  this  reduce  me.  I  look  back,  indeed,  to  those  evenings  I  have 
usefully  and  pleasantly  spent  with  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Pamell,  Dr.  Swift,  the 
doctor  [Arbuthnot],  &c.  1  should  be  glad  the  world  knew  you  admitted  me 
to  your  friend,  and,  since  your  affection  is  too  hard  for  your  judgment,  I 
am  contented  to  let  the  world  know  how  well  Mr.  Pope  can  write  upon  a 
barren  subject.  I  return  you  an  exact  copy  of  the  verses,  that  1  may  keep 
the  original,  as  a  testimony  of  the  only  error  you  have  been  guilty  of.  I 
hope  very  speedily  to  embrace  you  in  London,  and  to  assure  yon  of  the  par- 
ticular esteem  and  friendship,  wherewith  I  am,  &o. 


»» 
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To  Dr.  Atterbuby. 

March  19,  172U22. 

I  am  extremely  sensible  of  the  repeated  favour  of  your  kind 
letters,^  and  your  thoughts  of  me  in  absence,  even  among 
thoughts  of  much  nearer  concern  to  yourself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  much  more  importance  to  the  world  on  the  other,  which 
cannot  but  engage  you  at  this  juncture.  I  am  very  certain  of 
your  goodwill,  and  of  the  warmth  which  is  in  you  inseparable 
from  it. 

Your  remembrance  of  Twitenham  is  a  fresh  instance  of  that 
partiality.  I  hope  the  advance  of  the  fine  season  will  set  you 
upon  your  legs,  enough  to  enable  you  to  get  into  my  garden, 
where  I  will  carry  you  up  a  mount,  in  a  point  of  view  to  shew 
you  the  glory  of  my  little  kingdom.  If  you  approve  it,  I  shall 
be  in  danger  to  boast,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  the  things  I  have 
made,  and  be  turned  to  converse,  not  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
but  with  the  birds  of  the  grove,  which  I  shall  take  to  be  no 
great  punishment.  For,  indeed,  I  heartily  despise  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  most  of  the  great  ones  of  it. 

Oh  I  keep  me  innocent,  make  others  great  I 

1  In  one  of  his  more  recent  letters,  the  Bishop  had  written  :-»'*  I  will  bring 
your  small  volome  of  Pastorals  along  with  me  [from  Bromley  to  town],  that 
you  may  not  be  discoaraged  from  lending  me  books,  when  yon  find  me  so 
punctnal  in  returning  them.  ShaJcspeare  shall  bear  it  company,  and  be  put 
into  your  hands  as  clean  and  as  fair  as  it  came  out  of  them,  though  yon,  I 
think,  have  been  dabbling  here  and  there  with  the  text.  I  have  had  more 
reverence  for  the  writer  and  the  printer,  and  left  everything  standing  just  as 
I  found  it.  However,  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  g^ven  me,  in 
putting  me  upon  reading  him  once  more  before  I  die."  In  a  postscript  he 
adds  :^"  Addison's  works  came  to  my  hand  yesterday.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
m  very  odd  set  of  incidents  that  the  book  should  be  dedicated  by  a  dead  man 
to  a  dead  man  [Secretary  Craggs],  and  even  that  the  new  patron  [Lord 
Warwick],  to  whom  Tickell  chose  to  inscribe  his  verses,  should  be  dead  also 
before  they  were  published.  Had  I  been  in  the  editor's  place,  I  should  have 
been  a  little  apprehensive  for  myself,  under  a  thought  that  every  one  who  had 
any  hand  in  that  work  was  to  die  before  the  publication  of  it.  You  see,  when 
I  am  conversing  with  you,  I  know  not  how  to  give  over,  till  the  ver^'  bottom 
of  the  paper  admonishes  me  once  more  to  bid  you  adien  1 " 
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And  you  may  judge  how  comfortably  I  am  strengthened  in 
this  opinion,  when  such  as  your  Lordship  bear  testimony  to  its 
vanity  and  emptiness.  Tinnit,  inane  estj  with  the  picture  of 
one  ringing  on  the  globe  with  his  fingers,  is  the  best  thing  I 
have  the  luck  to  remember  in  that  great  poet  Quarles — not  that 
I  forget  the  Devil  at  bowls,  which  I  know  to  be  your  Lordship's 
favourite  cut,  as  well  as  favourite  diversion.^  The  situation 
here  is  pleasant,  and  the  views  rural  enough  to  humour  the 
most  retired,  and  agree  with  the  most  contemplative,  good 
air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  sufficient  to  make  you 
fancy  yourself  (what  you  are  in  temperance,  though  ele- 
vated into  a  greater  figure  by  your  station)  one  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  Here  you  may  think — to  use  an 
author's  words,  whom  you  so  justly  prefer  to  all  his  followers 
that  you  will  receive  them  kindly,  though  taken  from  his  worst 
work : — 

**  That  in  Elijah's  banquet  you  partake. 
Or  sit  a  guest  with  Daniel,  at  his  pulse."  * 

I  am  sincerely  free  with  you,  as  you  desire  I  should,  and 
approve  of  you  not  having  your  coach  here ;  for,  if  you  wouhl 

see  Lord  C ,  or  anybody  else,  I  have  another  chariot  besides 

that  little  one  you  laughed  at,  when  you  compared  me  to  Homer 
in  a  nutshell.     But,  if  you  would  be  entirely  private,  nobody 

>  In  the  Emblems,  Divine  and  Moral  (1635.)  Qnarles  who  was  "  onp.bearer  *' 
to  the  sister  of  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  Secretary  to  Usher,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  left  behind  him,  besides  the  Emblems,  a  namber  of  more  or  less 
qnaiut  and  eccentric  qnasi-religious  and  moral  poems,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  Diogenes  of  Si  nope— ii  Feast  for  Wormes,  Hieroglyphics  of  Vie  Life  of 
Man,  Ac.    Died  in  1644. 

3  Poflradise  Regained,  ii.  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Milton,  expressed 
through  the  Tonng  Lady  in  ComiM,  in  reply  to  that  sophistical  sorcerer  r— 

"  If  every  jnst  man,  that  now  pines  with  want,"  Ac. 

and  Shelley's  eloquent  description  of  the  Reformed  Banquets,  inaugurated  by 
Laoue  :— 

*'  Their  feast  was  such  as  Earth,  the  general  mother, 
Pours  from  her  fairest  bosom     ..."  Ac. —  RevuJl  of  Islam  V, 
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Bhall  know  anything  of  the  matter.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  no 
man  is  with  more  perfect  acquiescence,  nay,  with  more  willing 
acquiescence — ^not  even  any  of  your  own  sons  of  the  Church-— 
your  obedient,  humble,  servant. 


To  THE  Hon.  Robert  Digdt. 

1722. 

Tour  making  a  sort  of  apology  for  your  not  writing  is  a  very 
genteel  reproof  to  me.  I  know  I  was  to  blame,  but  I  know  I 
did  not  intend  to  be  so,  and  (what  is  the  happiest  kuowledge  in 
the  world)  I  know  you  will  forgive  me :  for  sure,  nothing  is 
more  satisfactory  than  to  be  certg.in  of  such  a  friend  as  will 
overlook  one's  failings,  since  every  such  instance  is  a  conviction 
of  his  kindness. 

If  I  am  all  my  life  to  dwell  in  intentions,  and  never  to  rise  to 
actions,  I  have  but  too  much  need  of  that  gentle  disposition 
which  I  experience  in  you.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  myself, 
and  fully  purpose  to  make  you  a  visit  this  summer  at  Sherborne. 
I  am  told  you  are  all  upon  removal  very  speedily,  and  that  Mrs* 
Mary  Digby  talks,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Scudamore,  of  seeing  my 
Lord  Bathurst's  Wood  in  her  way.  How  much  I  wish  to  be  her 
guide  through  that  enchanted  forest  is  not  to  be  eipressed.  I 
look  upon  myself  as  the  magician  appropriated  to  the  place, 
without  whom  no  mortal  can  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  those 
sacred  glades.  I  could  pass  whole  days  in  only  describing  to 
her  the  future,  and  as  yet  visionary,  beauties  that  are  to  rise  in 
those  scenes — ^the  palace  that  is  to  be  built,  the  pavilions  that 
are  to  glitter,  the  colonnades  that  are  to  adorn  them.     Nay, 

2   F 
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more,  the  meeting  of  the  Thames  and  the  Severn/  which  (when 
the  noble  owner  has  finer  dreams  than  ordinary)  are  to  be  led 
into  each  other's  embraces,  through  secret  caverns  of  not  above 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  till  they  rise  and  celebrate  their  marriage 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  amphitheatre,  which  is  to  be  the 
admiration  of  posterity  a  hundred  years  hence.  But,  till  the 
destined  time  shall  arrive  that  is  to  manifest  these  wonders,  Mrs- 
Digby  must  content  herself  with  seeing  what  is,  at  present,  no 
more  than  the  finest  Wood  in  England. 

The  objects  that  attract  this  part  of  the  world  are  of  a  quite 
different  nature.  Women  of  quality  are  all  turned  followers  of 
the  camp  in  Hyde  Park  this  year,  whither  all  the  town  resort 
to  magnificent  entertainments  given  by  the  officers,  &c.  The 
Scythian  ladies,  that  dwelt  in  the  waggons  of  war,  were  not 
more  closely  attached  to  the  luggage.  The  matrons,  like  those 
of  Sparta,  attend  their  sons  to  the  field,  to  be  the  witnesses  of 
their  glorious  deeds ;  and  the  maidens,  with  all  their  charms 
displayed,  provoke  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  Tea  and  coffee 
supply  the  place  of  Lacedemonian  black  broth.  This  camp 
seems  crowned  with  perpetual  victory,  for  every  sun  that  rises 
in  the  thunder  of  cannon  sets  in  the  music  of  violins.  Nothintr 
is  yet  wanting,  but  the  constant  presence  of  the  Princess,  to 
represent  the  Mater  Exercitua. 

At  Twickenham  the  world  goes  otherwise.  There  are  certain 
old  people  who  take  up  all  my  time,^  and  will  hardly  allow  me 
to  keep  any  other  company.  They  were  introduced  here  by  a 
man  of  their  own  sort,  who  has  made  me  perfectly  rude  to  all 
contemporaries,  and  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  me  to  look 


^  Snoh  has  been  the  rapid  [P]  improvement  in  everything  relatinfi^  to 
general  and  pablio  utility  in  the  course  of  mach  less  than  a  hundred  yeai^ 
that  what  Pope  and  Bathorst  considered  as  "  such  things  as  dreams  are  mado 
of" — the  junction  of  the  Thames  and  Severn — has  actually  taken  pluoe  [1806] ; 
and  the  <<  admiration  "  is,  that  it  could  be  so  long  before  it  was  effected.— 
Bowles. 

3  Pope  means  Homer,  and  his  Greelc  or  Latin  Critics. 
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upon  them.  The  person  I  complain  of  is  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Yet  he  allows  me  (from  something  he  has  heard  of  your  character 
and  that  of  your  family,  as  if  you  were  of  the  old  sett  of 
moralists)  to  write  three  or  four  sides  of  paper  to  you,  and  to 
t^U  you  (what  these  sort  of  people  never  tell  but  with  truth  and 
religious  sincerity)  that  I  am,  and  ever  will  be,  Yours,  &c. 


To  Mr.  Hugh  Bethel.* 

July,  1723. 

I  assure  you,  unfeignedly,  any  memorial  of  your  good-nature 
and  friendliness  is  most  welcome  to  me,  who  know  those  tenders 
of  affection  from  you  are  not  like  the  common  traffic  of  compli- 
ments  and  professions,  which  most  people  only  give  that  they 
may  receive,  and  is,  at  least,  a  commerce  of  vanity,  if  not  of 
falsehood.  I  am  happy  in  not  immediately  wanting  the  good 
offices  you  offer :  but,  if  I  did  want  them,  I  should  not  think 
myself  unhappy  in  receiving  them  at  your  hands.  This  really 
is  some  compliment,  for  I  would  rather  most  men  did  me  a  small 
injury  than  a  kindness. 

I  know  your  humanity,  and,  allow  me  to  say,  I  love  and  value 
you  for  it.  It  is  a  much  better  growth  of  love  and  value  than 
all  the  qualities  I  see  the  world  so  fond  of :  they  generally  advise 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  generally  most  advise  the  things  they 
do  not  comprehend,  or  the  things  one  never  can  be  the  better 
for.  Very  few  can  receive  pleasure  or  advantage  from  wit 
which  they  seldom  taste,  or  learning  which  they  seldom  under- 
stand, much  less  from  the  quality,  high  birth,  or  shining  cir- 

^  A  gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  Yorkshire,  with  whom  Pope  mmintained 
au  uninterrupted  interoourae  to  the  close  of  his  life. — Boscoe. 
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cumstances  of  those  to  whom  they  profess  esteem,  and  who 
will  always  remember  how  much  they  are  their  inferiors.  But 
humanity  and  sociable  virtues  are  what  every  creature  wants 
every  day,  and  still  wants  more  the  longer  he  lives,  and  most 
the  moment  he  dies.  It  is  ill  travelling  either  in  a  ditch  or  on 
a  terrace.  We  should  walk  in  the  common  way,  where  others 
are  continually  passing  on  the  same  level,  to  make  the  journey 
of  life  supportable  by  bearing  one  another  company  in  the  same 
circumstances. 

Let  me  know  how  I  may  convey  over  the  Odysseya  for  your 
amusement  in  your  journey,  that  you  may  compare  your  own 
travels  with  those  of  "Ulysses.  I  am  sure  yours  are  undertaken 
upon  a  more  disinterested,  and,  therefore,  a  more  heroic  motive. 
Far  be  the  omen  from  you  of  returning  as  he  did,  alone,  without 
saving  a  friend.  There  is  lately  printed  a  book,^  wherein  all 
human  virtue  is  reduced  to  one  lesson — that  of  truth ;  and 
branched  out  in  every  instance  of  our  duty  to  God  and  Man.  If 
you  have  not  seen  it,  you  must,  and  I  will  send  it  together  with 
the  Odyssey.  The  very  women  read  it,  and  pretend  to  be 
charmed  with  that  beauty  which  they  generally  think  the  least 
of.  They  make  as  much  ado  about  Truth,  since  the  book 
appeared,  as  they  did  about  Health,  when  Dr.  Cheyne's  came 
out,^  and  will  doubtless  be  as  constant  in  the  pursuit  of  one  as 
of  the  other.     Adieu. 

1  Mr.  WoUa8ton*B  exccller.t  book  of  the  Religion  of  Nature  DeUneated.  The 
Queen  was  fond  of  it,  and  that  raado  the  reading  of  it,  and  the  talking  of  it, 
fashionable. — Warburton.  Pope  also  read  it  attentively,  as  appears  by 
many  passages  taken  from  it,  in  the  Essay  of  Man. — Warton. 

*  Essay  of  Health  and  a  Long  Life,  published  about  a  year  preTionsly.  It 
went  throQgh  several  editions.  Haller  gave  it  high  praise.  In  1740  appeared 
his  Essay  on  Regimen,  and,  in  1742,  his  Natural  Method  of  Curing  the  Diseases 
of  the  Body  and  the  Disorders  of  the  Mind  Depending  on  the  Body.  Dr.  George 
Cheyne  was  the  leading,  and  mach-esteemed,  Medical  Reformer  of  tho 
first  half  of  the  last  oentnry.  He  advocated  strongly  the  adoption  of  a 
radically-reformed  Diet.    See  Horace  Walpole*8  Letters. 
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To  Miss  Judith  Cowpeb. 

Twitenham,  Oct.  18  [1723]. 

We  are  indebted  to  heaven  for  all  things,  and,  above  all,  for 
our  sense  and  genius  (in  whatever  degree  we  have  it) :  but 
to  fancy  yourself  indebted  to  anything  else  moves  my  anger  at 
your  modesty.  The  regard  I  must  bear  you,  seriously,  pro- 
ceeds from  myself  alone ;  and  I  will  not  suffer  even  one  I  like 
m  much  as  Mrs.  H[oward]  to  have  a  share  in  causing  it.  I 
challenge  a  kind  of  relation  to  you  on  the  souVs  side,  which  I 
take  to  be  better  than  either  on  a  father's  or  mother's ;  and,  if 
you  can  overlook  an  ugly  body  (that  stands  much  in  the  way  of 
any  friendship,  when  it  is  between  different  sexes),  I  shall  hope 
to  find  you  a  true  and  constant  kinswoman  in  Apollo. 

Not  that  I  would  place  all  my  pretensions  upon  that  poetical 
ftM)t,  much  less  confine  them  to  it.  I  am  far  more  desirous  to 
be  admitted  as  yours,  on  the  more  meritorious  title  of  friendship. 
I  have  ever  believed  this  as  a  sacred  maxim :  that  the  most 
ingenious  natures  were  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most  knowing 
and  sensible  minds  make  the  best  friends.  Of  all  those  that  I 
have  thought  it  the  felicity  of  my  life  to  know,  I  have  ever 
found  the  most  distinguished  in  capacity  the  most  distinguished 
in  morality ;  aud  those  the  most  to  be  depended  on  whom  one 
esteemed  so  much  as  to  desire  they  should  be  so.  I  beg  you  to 
make  me  no  more  compliments.  I  could  make  you  a  great 
many  ;  but  I  know  you  neither  need  them,  nor  can  like  them : 
be  so  good  as  to  think  /  do  not.  In  one  word,  your  writings  are 
very  good,  and  very  entertaining  :  but  not  so  good,  nor  so  enter- 
taining, as  your  life  and  conversation.  One  is  but  the  effect  and 
emanation  of  the  other.  It  will  be  always  a  greater  pleasure  to 
me  to  know  you  are  well  than  that  you  write  well,  thoush.  everv 
Lime  you  tell  me  the  one,  I  must  know  the  other. 
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I  am  willing  to  spare  your  modesty ;  and/therefore,  as  to  your 
writing,  may,  perhaps,  never  say  more  (directly  to  yourself)  than 
the  few  verses  I  send  here ;  which  (as  a  proof  of  my  own  modesty 
too)  I  made  so  long  ago  as  the  day  you  sate  for  your  picture, 
and  yet  never  till  now  durst  confess  to  you : 

Though  sprightly  Sappho  force  our  love  and  praise, 

A  softer  wonder  my  pleased  soul  surveys. 

The  mild  Erinna,  blushing  in  her  bays. 

So,  while  the  Sun's  broad  beam  yet  strikes  the  sight. 

All  mild  appears  the  Moon's  more  sober  lights 

Serene,  in  virgin  majesty,  she  shines, 

And,  unobserved,  the  glaring  Sun  declines. 

The  brightest  wit  in  the  world,  without  the  better  qualities  of 
the  heart,  must  meet  with  this  fate ;  and  tends  only  to  endear 
such  a  character  as  I  take  yours  to  be.  In  the  better  discovery, 
and  fuller  conviction,  of  which  I  have  a  strong  opinion  I  shall 
grow  more  and  more  happy  the  longer  I  have  your  acquaintance, 
and  (if  you  will  indulge  me  in  so  much  pleasure),  your  faithful 
friend,  and  most  obliged  servant. 


To  Miss  JunrrH  Cowfbb. 

Twitenham,  Nov.  5  [1723]. 

Though  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  agreeable  letter,  I 
will  avoid  the  mention  of  the  pleasure  you  give  me,  that  we  may 
have  no  more  words  about  compliments ;  which  I  have  often 
observed  people  talk  themselves  into,  while  they  endeavour  to 
talk  themselves  out  of  [them].  It  is  no  more  the  diet  of  friendship 
and  esteem  than  a  few  thin  wafers  and  marmalade  were  to  so  hearty 
a  stomach  as  Sancho's.     In  a  word,  I  am  very  proud  of  my  new 
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relation,  and  like  Parnassus  much  the  better  since  I  found  I  had 
so  good  a  neighbour  there.  Mrs.  Howard,  who  lives  at  Court, 
shall  teach  the  country-folks  sincerity ;  and,  when  I  am  so 
happy  as  to  meet  you,  she  shall  settle  the  proportions  of  that 
regard  or  good-nature,  which  she  can  allow  you  to  spare  me, 
from  a  heart  which  is  so  much  known  as  yours  is. 

That  lady  is  the  most  trusty  of  friends,  if  the  imitation  of 
Shakspeare  be  yours,^  for  she  made  me  give  my  opinion 
of  it  with  the  assurance  it  was  none  of  Mrs.  —  [Miss 
Cowper's].  I  honestly  liked  and  praised  it,  whosesoever  it  was. 
There  is  in  it  a  sensible  melancholy,  and  too  true  a  picture  of 
human  life ;  so  true  an  one,  that  I  can  scarce  wish  the  verses 
yours  at  the  expense  of  your  thinking  that  way,  so  early.  I 
rather  wish  you  may  love  the  town  (which  the  author  of  those 
lines  cannot  immoderately  do)  these  many  years.  It  is  time 
enough  to  like,  or  affect  to  like,  the  country,  when  one  is  out 
of  love  with  all  but  oneself,  and,  therefore,  studies  to  become 
agreeable  or  easy  to  oneself.  Retiring  into  oneself  is  generally 
the  pia-aUer  of  mankind. 

Would  you  have  me  describe  my  solitude  and  Grotto  to  you  ? 
What  if,  after  a  long  and  painted  description  of  them  in  verse 
(which  the  writer  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  could  better 
make,  if  I  can  guess  by  that  line — No  noise  but  watery  ever 
friend  to  ihjought\  what,  if  it  ended  thus : — * 

What  are  the  falling  rills,  the  pendant  shades. 
The  morning  bowers,  the  evening  colonnades. 
But  soft  recesses  for  the  uneasy  mind, 
To  sigh  unheard  in,  to  the  passing  wind  I 

1  A  Fit  of  the  Spleen,  inserted  afterwards  in  the  London  Magasine,  1787. 

'  These  verses  form  the  conclnding  part  of  those  addressed  to  Gkty,  with 
some  variations.  In  the  earlier  part  are  the  well-known  lines  to  Ladj  M.  W. 
Montagu : 

*<  Joy  lives  not  here — to  happier  seats  it  flies, 
And  only  dwells  where  Wortley  casts  her  ejes." 
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So  the  struck  Deer,  in  some  sequestered  part. 
Lies  down  to  die  (the  arrow  in  his  heart) : 
There  hid  in  shades,  and  wasting  day  by  day. 
Inly  he  bleeds,  and  pants  his  soul  away.i 

If  these  lines  want  poetry,  they  do  not  want  sense.  God 
Almighty  long  preserve  you  from  a  feeling  of  them !  The  book 
you  mention,  Bruyere's  Charadet'S,  will  make  anyone  know  the 
world,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  despise  it ;  which  is  a 
sign  it  will  make  one  know  it  thoroughly.  It  is  certainly  the 
proof  of  a  master  hand,  that  can  give  such  striking  likenesses, 
in  such  slight  sketches,  and  in  so  few  strokes  in  each  subject.' 

In  answer  to  your  question  about  ShakspearCj  the  book  is 
about  a  quarter  printed,  and  the  number  of  emendations  very 
great.  I  have  never  indulged  my  own  conjectures,^  but  kept 
merely  to  such  amendments  as  are  authorised  by  old  editions, 
in  the  author's  lifetime :  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  year,  at  least, 
before  the  whole  Work  will  be  finished.  In  reply  to  your  very 
handsome  (I  wish  it  were  a  very  true)  compliment  upon  this 
head,  I  only  desire  you  to  observe,  by  what  natural,  gentle, 
degrees  I  have  sunk  to  the  humble  thing  I  now  am :  first  from  a 
pretending  poet  to  a  critic ;  then,  to  a  low  translator  ;  lastly,  to 
a  mere  publisher.  I  am  apprehensive  I  shall  be  nothing  that  is 
of  any  value  long,  except.  Madam,  your  most  obliged,  &c. 

I  long  for  your  return  to  town — a  place  I  am  unfit  for,  but 
shall  not  be  long  out  of  as  soon  as  I  know  I  may  bo  permitted 
*  to  wait  on  you  there. 

1  This  is  a  merely  illastratiTe  simile :  bat  the  reader  may  see  a  touching 
description  of  this  sort  of  Bpectacle  in  As  You.  Liko  It,  whore  the  philosophio 
Jaqnes,  or  rather  Shakspeare,  denoances  the  selfish  cruelty  of  Deer-hnnting. 

9  La  Brny^re's  CaraeUres  is  an  (improved)  imitation  of  the  Characters  of 
Theophrastos.    The  author  died  in  16U6. 

*  A  too  modest  estimate  of  his  Shaksperian  labours  :  but  some  of  his  oonjec- 
torcshave  more  ingenaity  than  probability  :  e.g.,  the  well-known  substitutiou 
of  South  for  Sound  in  T^n^lfth  Night,  Act  I.,  1. 
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To  Miss  Judith  Cowfbb. 

[1723.] 

I  could  not  play  the  impertinent  so  far  as  to  write  to  you 
[again],  till  I  was  encouraged  to  it  by  a  piece  of  news  Mrs. 
Howard  tells  me,  which  ought  to  be  the  most  agreeable  in  the 
world  to  any  author — that  you  are  determined  to  write  no  more. 
It  is  now  the  time,  then,  not  for  me  only,  but  for  everybody,  to 
write  without  fear,  or  wit;  and  I  shall  give  you  the  first 
example  here.  But  for  this  assurance,  it  would  be  every  way  too 
dangerous  to  correspond  with  a  lady  whose  very  first  sight,  and 
very  first  writings,  had  such  an  eflEect  upon  a  man  used  to  what 
they  call  fine  sights,  and  what  they  call  fine  writings.  Yet  he 
has  been  dull  enough  to  sleep  quietly,  after  all  he  has  seen,  and 
all  he  has  read,  till  yours  broke  in  upon  his  stupidity  and 
indolence,  and  totally  destroyed  it.  But,  God  be  thanked,  you 
will  write  no  more :  so  I  am  in  no  danger  of  increasing  my 
admiration  of  you  one  way,  and,  as  to  the  other,  you  will  never 
(I  have  too  much  reason  to  fear)  open  these  eyes  again  with  one 
glimpse  of  you. 

I  am  told  you  named  lately,  in  a  letter,  a  place  called  Twiten- 
ham  with  particular  distinction.^  That  you  may  not  be  mis- 
construed, and  have  your  meaning  mistaken  for  the  future,  I 
must  acquaint  you.  Madam,  that  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Mrs.  Howard  is,  is  not  Twitenham,  but  Richmond ;  which  your 
ignorance  in  the  geography  of  these  parts  has  made  you  confound 
together.  You  will,  unthinkingly,  do  honour  to  a  paltry 
hermitage  (while  you  speak  of  Twitenham),  where  lives  a  creature 
altogether  unworthy  your  memory  or  notice,  because  he  really 
wishes  he  had  never  beheld  you  nor  yours.     You  have  spoiled 

I  In  her  Progress  of  Poetry,    Sbo  had  eulogised  Pope  himself  in  the  most 
flattering  terms,  in  whom  :— 

**  Nature  and  Art  in  bright  conjunotion  shine,"  &o. 
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him  for  a  solitaire  and  a  book,  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  put 
hi  in  in  such  a  condition,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing,  and  enquires 
of  nothing,  but  after  a  person  who  has  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
and  has  left  him  for  ever  without  hope  of  ever  again  regarding, 
or  pleasing,  or  entertaining  him,  much  less  of  seeing  him.  He 
has  been  so  mad  with  the  idea  of  her,  as  to  steal  her  picture, 
and  passes  whole  days  in  sitting  before  it,  talking  to  himself, 
and  (as  some  people  imagine)  making  verses.  But  it  is  no 
such  matter,  for,  as  long  as  he  can  get  any  of  hers,  he  can  never 
turn  his  head  to  his  own — it  is  so  much  better  entertainment. 


To  Miss  Judith  Cowpeb, 

[1723.1 

I  am  touched  with  shame  when  I  look  on  the  date  of  yonr 
letter.  I  have  answered  it  a  hundred  times  in  my  own  mind, 
which  I  assure  you  has  few  thoughts,  either  so  frequent  or  so 
lively,  as  those  relating  to  you.  I  am  sensibly  obliged  by  you, 
in  the  comfort  you  endeavour  to  give  me  upon  the  loss  of  a 
friend.  It  is  like  the  shower  we  have  had  this  morning,  that 
just  makes  the  drooping  trees  hold  up  their  heads,  but  th6y 
remain  checked  and  withered  at  the  root :  the  benediction  is  but 
a  short  relief,  though  it  comes  from  heaven  itself.  The  loss  of 
a  friend  is  the  loss  of  life.  After  that  is  gone  from  us,  it  is  all 
'  but  a  gentler  decay,  and  wasting  and  lingering  a  little  longer. 

I  was  the  other  clay  forming  a  wish  for  a  lady's  happiness, 
upon  her  birthday,  and  thinking  of  the  greatest  climax  of 
felicity  I  could  raise,  step  by  step,  to  end  in  this — ^a  friend,  I 
fancy  I  have  succeeded  in  the  gradation,  and  send  you  the  whole 
copy,  to  ask  your  opinion,  or  (what  is  much  the  better  reason) 
to  desire  you  to  alter  it  to  your  own  wish :  for  I  believe  you  are 
a  woman  that  can  wish  for  yourself  more  reasonably  than  I  can 
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for  you.  Mrs.  Howard  made  me  promise  her  a  copy ;  and,  to 
the  end  she  may  value  it,  I  beg  it  may  be  transcribed,  and  sent 
her  by  you : — 

To  A  Lady  on  her  Birthday.* 

Oh  I  be  thou  blest  with  all  that  heaven  can  send  : 

Long  life,  long  youth,  long  pleasure — and  a  friend  I 

Not  with  those  toys  the  women-world  admire, 

Riches  that  vex,  and  vanities  that  tire. 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  aflfluence  or  content. 

And  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well-spent, 

Calm  every  thought,  inspirit  every  grace. 

Glow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  face  I 

Let  day  improve  on  day,  and  year  on  year, 

Without  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear  I 

And  ah  I  (since  death  must  that  dear  form  destroy) 

Die  by  some  sudden  ecstasy  of  joy — 

In  some  soft  dream  may  thy  mild  soul  remove. 

And  be  thy  latest  gasp  a  sigh  of  love  I 

Pray,  Madam,  let  me  see  this  mended  in  your  copy  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  let  it  be  an  exact  scheme  of  happiness  drawn  and, 
I  hope,  enjoyed  by  yourself,  to  whom,  I  assure  you,  I  wish  it  all, 
as  much  as  you  wish  it  her.     I  am  always,  with  true  respect,  &c. 


To  Lord  Bolinobboke.' 

April  9,  1724. 

You  will  think  me  very  indolent  till  I  tell  you  I  have  been 
very  sick,  the  only  reason  that  has  left  your  letter  unacknow- 

^  Another  copy  of  these  verses,  with  variations,  was  sent  to  Martha  Blount, 
about  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  had  been  sent  to  Gay,  in  the  precedin^^ 
year;  and  they  were  also  adapted,  with  additions,  for  an  epitaph  on  Henry 
Mordaunt,  nephew  of  Lord  Peterborough,  who  put  an  end  to  himself  in  17:i-k 

s  From  the  copy  in  the  Oxford  MSS. — £. 
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ledged  so  long  by  words,  which  has  every  day  been  acknowledged 
in  my  heart.  A  severe  fit  of  illness,  a  sort  of  intermitting  fever, 
has  made  me  unfit  for  all  sorts  of  writing  and  application. 
You  will  see,  I  fear,  the  effects  of  it  in  this  letter,  which  will 
be  almost  enough  to  convince  you  that  all  those  mighty  hopes 
of  improvement  of  the  English  language,  and  the  glory  of  its 
poetry,  must  rest  upon  some  abler  prop  than  your  servant. 

To  answer  first  to  your  Lordship's  charge  against  me  as  a 
translator  convict,  I  do  confess,  I  do  not  translate  Homer  as  a 
great  work,  but  as  an  easy  one ;  which  I  really  find  less  diflScult 
than  it  seems  Mr.  de  Sacy  does  to  write  Pliny  into  French  prose. 
Whatever  expectations  my  own  vanity,  or  your  partiality,  might 
give  me  of  a  better  fate  than  my  predecessors  in  poetry,  I  own 
I  am  already  arrived  to  an  age  which  more  awakens  my  diligence 
to  live  satisfactorily  than  to  write  unsatisfactorily  to  myself — 
more  to  consult  my  happiness  than  my  fame ;  or,  in  defect  of 
happiness,  my  quiet.  Methinks  quiet  serves  instead  of  happiness 
to  philosophers,  as  vanity  serves  instead  of  fame  to  authors,  for 
iu  either  case  the  art  of  contentment  is  all.  But,  when  men 
grow  too  nice  and  too  knowing,  the  succedaneum  will  not  do  to 
such  delicate  constitutions;  and  the  author  becomes  miserable 
to  himself  in  the  degree  that  he  grows  acceptable  to  others. 
What  you  call  a  happy  author  is  the  imhappiest  man,  and  from 
the  same  cause  that  men  are  generally  miserable  — from  aiming 
at  a  state  more  perfect  than  man  is  capable  of.  Victor  virum 
volitare  per  ora  may  indeed  sound  nobly  in  the  ears  of  the 
ambitious,  whether  in  the  field,  the  State,  or  the  study.  But 
sure  that  consideration,  to  a  man's  self,  is  not  of  such  weight  as 
to  sacrifice  to  that  alone  all  the  more  attainable,  and  the  more 
reasonable  aims  of  our  being.  To  write  well,  lastingly  well, 
immortally  well,  must  not  one  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  unto  the  Muse  ?  Must  not  one  be  prepared  to  endure  the 
reproaches  of  men,  want,  and  much  fasting,  nay  martyrdom,  in 
its  cause  ?     It  is  such  a  taste  as  scarce  leaves    a  man  time  to  be 
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a  good  neighbour,  an  useful  friend,  nay  to  plant  a  tree,  much 
less  to  save  his  soul.  Pray,  my  Lord,  may  not  one  ask  this 
question  of  so  just,  so  grateful,  and  so  deserving  a  thing  as  the 
present  Age, — T'anti  est^  ut  pldceam  tihi,  perire  i — ^that  present 
Age  which  you  charge  me  as  so  much  in  debt  to,  and  which  you 
rank  with  my  two  other  great  creditors — Posterity  and  my 
Country.  To  the  two  first  truly  I  think  I  am  indebted  just 
equally :  for  one  of  them  has  done  exactly  as  much  for  me  as 
the  other.  But  to  my  Country,  sure,  my  Lord,  I  owe  nothing, 
for  it  has  driven  away  my  best  friends.  I  shall  owe  it  some, 
thing  when  it  calls  them  back  again.  This  general  reflection 
makes  me  shake  my  head  at  all  encouragements  you  muster  up, 
to  induce  me  to  write. 

I  own  your  observations,  as  to  the  possibility  of  fixing  a 
Language,  and  as  to  the  necessity  of  good  original  Works,  to 
perpetuate  it,  to  be  just,  and  of  a  much  greater  strength  and. 
solidity  than  the  usual  arguments  on  that  head.  I  admire  youi; 
remark,  that  it  is  not  always  a  consequence  that  Languages  must 
decay  as  Governments  fall :  and  it  is  very  truly,  as  well  as  finely, 
said,  that  Greek,  like  Christianity,  spread  by  persecution — as 
much  as  Latin,  like  Mahometanism,  by  victory.  But  allow  me 
to  say,  that  for  an  Englishman  to  ground  an  opinion  of  the 
immortality  of  his  language  from  that  of  Homer,  because  the 
States  of  Greece  were  then  inferior  to  what  our  nation  is  at 
present,  would  be  just  such  a  way  of  reasoning  as  if  five  or  six 
hundred  Rapparees,  getting  together  to  plunder  a.  few  villages, 
should  hope  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  Empire,  because  that 
of  the  Ottomans  began  much  in  the  same  manner.  Neither  do 
I  think  the  examples  of  the  best  writers  in  our  time  sCnd 
nation  would  have  that  prevalence  over  the  bad  ones,  which 
your  Lordship  observes  them  to  have  had  in  the  Roman  times. 
A  State,  constantly  divided  into  various  factions  and  interests, 
occasions  an  eternal  swarm  of  bad  writers.  Some  of  these  will 
be  encouraged  by  the  Government  equally,  if  not  superiorly,  to 
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the  good  ones ;  because  the  latter  will  rarely,  if  ever,  dip  their 
pens  for  such  ends.  And  they  are  sure  to  be  cried  up  and  foL 
lowed  by  one  half  of  the  Kingdom,  and  consequently  possessed 
of  no  small  degree  of  reputation.  Our  English  style  is  more 
corrupted  by  the  party- writers  than  by  any  other  cause  whatever. 
They  are  universally  read,  and  will  be  read,  and  approved,  in 
proportion  to  their  degree  of  merit,  much  more  than  any  other  set 
of  authors  in  any  science,  as  men's  passions  and  interests  are 
stronger  than  their  tastes  and  judgments. 

It  is  but  this  week  that  I  have  been  well  enough  in  my  head 
to  read  the  poem  of  the  League}  with  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Next  to  my  obligation  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire  for  writing  it,  is 
that  I  owe  to  you  for  sending  it.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
judge,  with  any  exactness,  of  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  language, 
which  I  understand  but  imperfectly.  I  can  only  tell  my 
thoughts  in  relation  to  the  design  and  conduct  of  the  poem, 
or  the  sentiments.  I  think  the  forming  the  mcLchinea  upon  the 
allegorical  persons  of  Virtues  and  Vices  very  reasonable,  it 
being  proper  to  ancient  and  modem  subjects,  and  to  all  religions 
and  times.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  them  so  much  as  heathen 
divinities  as  natural  passions.     This  is  not  the  case  when  Jupiter, 

1  The  Eenriade  was  originally  pnblished,  in  1723,  nnder  the  title  of  La  Liffue : 
ou  Henri-U'Orand.  While  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  collected  a  large  snb- 
Boription  for  a  qaarto  edition  of  his  Epic.  ...  On  Not.  17,  1727,  Tonng 
annoanced  that  the  work  had  appeared,  and  said,  "  We  have  had  no  attempts 
of  any  note  bat  Mr.  Voltaire's  Epic,  which  is  thought  to  have  considerable 
merit.  The  author  I  know  well.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  of  great  vivacity 
and  industry,  and  has  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  out  of  the  poetical  way." 
(Letter  to  Tickell.)— E.  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  24,  1724,  Lord  Bolingbroke  writes 
to  Pope  that  he  was  much  interested  in  the  genius  of  Voltaire  (who  had 
been  his  guest  two  years  before,  at  La  Source), <<  who  says  that  he  will  intro- 
duce hiuiself  to  you,  and  that  the  Muses  shall  answer  for  him.  I  am  reading 
a  tragedy  which  he  has  just  finished,  and  which  will  be  played  this  Lent. 
The  subject  is  the  Death  of  Muriamne.  You  will,  I  believe,  find  in  it  that 
art  which  Racine  put  into  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  and  that  delicacy  which 
appears  in  his  diction,  with  a  spirit  of  poetry  which  he  never  had,  and  which 
fla^s  often  in  the  best  of  Cornoille's  tragedies.  But  I  will  aay  no  more  of  it^ 
aixioe  he  intends  to  send  it  to  you." 
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Juno,  &c.,  are  introduced,  who,  though  sometimes  considered  as 
physical  powers,  yet  that  sort  of  allegory  lies  not  open  enough 
to  the  apprehension.  We  care  not  to  study  or  anatomise  a 
poem,  but  only  to  read  it  for  our  entertainment.  It  should 
certainly  be  a  sort  of  machinery,  for  the  meaning  of  which  one 
is  not  at  a  loss  for  a  moment.  Without  something  of  this 
nature,  his  poem  would  too  much  resemble  Lucan  or  Silius; 
and,  indeed,  the  subject  being  so  modern,  a  more  violent  or 
remote  kind  of  fable  or  fiction  would  not  suit  it. 

If  I  have  anything  to  wish  on  this  head,  it  were  to  have  a 
little  more  of  the  fictitious,  I  dare  not  say  the  wonderful,  for 
the  reason  just  now  given.  Yet  that  would  give  it  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  epic  poem.  He  has  lielped  it  much, 
in  my  opinion,  by  throwing  so  much  of  the  story  into  narration, 
and  entering  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
by  making  the  action  single — ^viz.,  the  Siege  of  Paris.  This 
brings  it  nearer  the  model  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  fancying,  if  the  fabulous  part  were  a  little  more  extended 
into  descriptions  and  speeches,  &c.,  it  would  be  of  service;  and 
for  this  very  cause,  methinks,  that  book  which  treats  of  the 
King's  love  to  Madame  CJabrielle  appears  more  of  a  poem  than 
the  rest.  Discord  and  Policy  might  certainly  do  and  say  some, 
thing  more;  and  so  I  judge  of  some  other  occasions  for 
invention  and  description,  which,  methinks,  are  dropped  too 
suddenly. 

As  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Work,  which  relate  to  the  actions 
or  sentiments  of  men,  or  to  characters  and  manners,  they  are 
undoubtedly  excellent,  and  \he  forte  of  the  poem.  His  characters 
and  sentences  are  not,  like  Lucan's,  too  professed,  or  formal,  and 
particularised ;  but  full,  short,  and  judicious,  and  seem  naturally 
to  rise  from  an  occasion,  either  of  telling  what  the  man  was,  or 
what  he  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  his  description  of  human  actions  in  a  lofty  and  philo- 
sophical  view,  is   one   of   the  principal   characteristics  of  the 
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writer,  who,  however,  is  not  less  a  poet  for   being  a   man  of 
sense,  as  Seneca  and  his  nephew  were. 

Do  not  smile  when  I  add  that  I  esteem  him  for  that  honest- 
principled  spirit  of  true  religion  which  shines  through  the  whole, 
and  from  whence,  unknown  as  I  am  to  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  I  con- 
clude him  at  once  a  freethinker,  and  a  lover  of  quiet ;  no  bigot, 
but  yet  no  heretic;  one  who  honours  authority  and  national 
sanctions,  without  prejudice  to  truth  or  charity ;  one  who  has 
studied  controversy  less  than  reason,  and  the  Fathers  less  than 
mankind — in  a  word,  one  worthy,  from  his  rational  temper,  of 
that  share  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  which  you  honour 
him.^  Notwithstanding  you  tell  me  the  oracles  of  our  Lady  of 
La  Source  are  ceased,  and  that  she  returns  no  more  answers,  I 
shall  expect  the  favour  she  promises  to  a  poor  hermit  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  the  meantime,  I  see  visions  of  her  and 
of  La  Source. 

"  An  me  ludit  amabilis 
Insania?     Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenaB 
Quos  et  aquae  subeunt  et  auras.** 
What  pleasing  frenzy  steals  away  my  soul? 

Through  thy  blest  shades.  La  Source,  I  seem  to  rove : 
I  see  thy  fountains  fall,  thy  waters  roll. 

And  breathe  the  Zephyrs  that  refresh  thy  grove. 
I  hear  whatever  can  delight  inspire — 
Villette's  soft  voice,  and  St.  John's  silver  lyre. 
"  Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acut^ 

Sen  fidibus,  cithar&ve  Phoebi.'* 
I  cannot  subscribe  mjrself  better  than  as  Horace  did— 
"  Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris."  ^ 

1  Those  remarks  appear  to  have  occasioned  a  direct  correspondcnoe   with 
Voltaire  ;  for  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  CaryU,  Dec.  25,  1725,  says  that  he  «*  formerly 

had  some  correspondence  about  the  poem  on  the  League  with  its  anther." E. 

If  this  bo  so,  we  have  greatly  to  regret  that  it  is  not  now  in  existence. 

*  Hor.  Ca'^-m  III.  4.    La    Source,    near   Orl^ns,    was    the    residence    of 
Bolingbroke. 
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To  Mr.  William  Fobtesctje. 

Twitnam,  Sept.  17,  1724. 

Your  friendly  and  kind  letter  I  received  with  real  joy  and 
gladness  ;  to  hear,  after  a  long  silence,  of  the  welfare  of  a  whole 
family  which  I  shall  ever  unfeignedly  wish  well  to  in  all  regards. 
I  knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  land  to  level  a  letter  at  you,  or 
else  you  would  have  heard  first  from  me.  My  mother,  indeed,  is 
very  ill ;  but,  as  it  seems  only  the  effects  of  a  cold,  which  always 
handles  her  severely,  I  hope  not  in  any  danger.  I  am  in  the 
old  way  — this  day  well,  however,  and  the  past  and  future  are 
not  in  my  power,  so  not  much  in  my  care. 

Gay  is  at  the  Bath,  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  Mrs.  Howard 
returns  your  services,  and  Marble-hill  ^  waits  only  for  its  roof  — 
the  rest  finished.  The  little  Prince  William  wants  Miss  For- 
tescue,  or,  to  say  truth,  anybody  else  that  will  play  with  him. 
You  say  nothing  at  what  time  we  may  expect  you  here ;  I  wish 
it  soon,  and  thought  you  talked  of  Michaelmas.  I  am  grieved 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  one  Devonshire  man  not  honest :  for 
my  man  Robert  proves  a  vile  fellow,  and  I  have  discarded  him. 
Auri  sacra  fames  is  his  crime — a  crime  common  to  the  greatest 
and  meanest,  if  any  way  in  power,  or  too  much  in  trust  I 

I  am  going  upon  a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's  and 
Lord  Cobham's,  for  a  fortnight,  this  Michaelmas ;  and  the  hurry 
I  am  at  present  in,  with  preparing  to  be  idle  (a  common  case), 
makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  continue  this  letter,  though  I  truly 
desire  to  say  many  things  to  you.  Homer  [Odyssey]  is  advanced 
to  the  Eighth  book — I  mean  printed  so  far.  My  gardens  im- 
prove  more  than  my  writing.  My  head  is  still  more  upon  Mrs. 
Hd.,  and  her  works,  than  upon  my  own.  Adieu  I  God  bless 
you;  an  ancient  and  christian,  therefore  an  unmodish,  and 
unusual  salutation.   I  am,  ever  sincerely  and  aflFectionately,  yours. 

1  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Howard.    Prince  William  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (George  II.),  and  the  future  hero  of  Culloden. 

2o 
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To  Mb.  William  Fobtescur. 

[Twickenham]  Sept.  23,  1725. 

''  Blessed  is  the  man  who  expects  nothing,  for  he  shall  never 
be  disappointed/'  was  the  ninth  beatitude,  which  a  man  of  wit 
(who,  like  a  man  of  wit,  was  a  long  time  in  gaol)  added  to  the 
eighth.  I  have  long  ago  preached  this  to  our  friend:*  I  have 
preached  it,  but  the  world  and  his  other  friends  held  it  forth, 
and  exemplified  it.  They  say,  Mr.  Walpole  has  friendship  and 
keeps  his  word.  I  wish  he  were  our  friend's  friend,  or  had 
ever  promised  him  anything. 

You  seem  inquisitive  of  what  passed  when  Lord  Peterborough 
spirited  him  hither,  without  any  suspicion  of  mine.  Nothing 
extraordinary,  for  the  most  extraordinary  men  are  nothing 
before  their  masters ;  and  nothing,  but  that  Mr.  Walpole  swore 
by  God  Mrs.  Howard  should  have  the  grounds  she  wanted  from 
V — ^n.  Nothing  would  be  more  extraordinary,  except  a  States- 
man made  good  his  promise  or  oath,  as  very  probably  he  will. 
If  I  have  any  other  very  extraordinary  thing  to  tell  you,  it  is 
this — ^that  I  have  never  since  returned  Sir  R.  W.'s  visit.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  nothing  to  ask  of  him ;  and  I  believe  he  knows 
that  nobody  follows  him  for  nothing.  Besides,  I  have  been 
very  sick,  and  sickness  (let  me  tell  you)  makes  one  above  a 
Minister,  who  cannot  cure  a  fit  of  a  fever  or  ague.  Let  me  also 
tell  you  that  no  man  who  is  lame,  and  cannot  stir,  will  wait 
upon  the  greatest  man  upon  earth ;  and  lame  I  was,  and  still 

1  Qbj,  who  had  written  the  preceding  part  of  this  joint.letter.  "I  know,** 
he  writes  to  Fortescne,  "I  have  sincerely  yoar  good  wishes  upon  aU  oocasioiiB. 
One  wonid  think  that  my  friends  nse  me  to  disappoiotments,  to  try  how  many 
I  conid  bear.  If  they  do  so,  they  are  mistaken  :  for  I  dare  not  expect  much, 
and  I  can  never  be  much  disappointed.  I  am  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  town," 
ho  adds,  **  the  beginning  of  October,  by  what  yon  writ  to  Mr.  Pope,  and,  sure, 
Toar  father  will  think  it  reasonable  that  Miss  Fortescne  shoold  not  forget  her 
French  and  dancing." 
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am,  by  an  accident  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell  you 
when  we  meet,  for  I  hope  it  will  be  suddenly  [quickly].  Adieu, 
dear  Sir,  and  believe  me  a  true  well-wisher  to  all  yours,  &c.^ 


To  Mb.  Edward  Blount. 

Twickenham,  June  2,  1725. 

You  show  yourself  a  just  man  and  a  friend  in  those  guesses 
and  suppositions  you  make  at  the  possible  reasons  of  my  silence, 
every  one  of  which  is  a  true  one.  As  to  forgetfulness  of  you 
and  yours,  I  assure  you  the  promiscuous  conversations  of  the 
town  serve  only  to  put  me  in  mind  of  better,  and  more,  quiet  to 
be  had  in  a  corner  of  the  world,  undisturbed,  innocent,  serene, 
and  sensible,  with  such  as  you.'  Let  no  access  of  any  distrust 
make  you  think  of  me  differently  in  a  cloudy  day  from  what 
you  do  in  the  most  sunshiny  weather. 

Let  the  young  ladies  ^  be  assured  I  make  nothing  new  in  my 
gardens,  without  wishing  to  see  the  print  of  their  fairy  steps  in 
every  part  of  them.  I  have  put  the  last  hand  to  my  works  of 
this  kind,  in  happily  finishing  the  subterraneous  way  and  Grotto. 
I  there  found  a  spring  of  the  clearest  water,  which  falls  in  a 

1  In  a  letter  (dated  April,  1726)  Pope  reports  to  Fortescue  that  <*  Dr.  Swift 
is  come  into  England,  who  is  now  with  me,  and  with  whom  I  am  to  ramble 
again  to  Lord  Oxford's  and  Lord  Bathnrst's,  and  other  places.  Dr.  Arbathnot 
has  led  him  a  coarse  throngh  the  town,  with  Lord  Chesterfield,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
&c.  Lord  Peterborough  and  Lord  Harcoart  propose  to  carry  him  to  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  and  I  to  Mrs.  Howard,  &o,  I  wish  yon  were  here  [at  Twitnam]  to 
know  him." 

s  Edward  Blonnt,  who  had  an  estate  in  Devonshire,  resided  at  Bloydon 
Honse,  at  Paignton,  Torbay. 

>  Blount  had  foar  daaght«rs.  One  of  them  became  Lady  Clifford,  another 
Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  a  brother  of  the  Duke  married  a  third  when  she  was 
a  widow.    Uor  first  husband  was  a  Dutch  merchtint.— E. 
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perpetual  rill  that  echoes  through  the  cavern  day  and  night 
From  the  river  Thames  you  see  through  my  arch,  up  a  walk  of 
the  wilderness,  to  a  kind  of  open  temple,  wholly  composed  of 
shells  in  the  rustic  manner ;  and,  from  that  distance,  under  the 
temple  you  look  down  through  a  sloping  arcade  of  trees,  and  see 
the  sails  on  the  river  passing  suddenly  and  vanishing  as  through 
a  perspective  glass.  When  you  shut  the  doors  of  this  Grotto,  it 
becomes  on  the  instant,  from  a  luminous  room,  a  camera  obscura^ 
on  the  walls  of  which  all  the  objects  of  the  river,  hills,  woods, 
and  boats  are  forming  a  moving  picture  in  their  visible  radia. 
tions ;  and,  when  you  have  a  mind  to  light  it  up,  it  affords  you 
a  very  different  scene.  It  is  finished  with  shells,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass  in  angular  forms ;  and  in  the  ceiling 
is  a  star  of  the  same  material,  at  which,  when  a  lamp,  of  an 
orbicular  figure  of  thin  alabaster,  is  hung  in  the  middle,  a 
thousand  pointed  rays  glitter,  and  are  reflected  over  the  place. 

There  are  connected  to  this  Grotto  by  a  narrower  passage  two 
porches  with  niches  and  seats — one  towards  the  river,  of 
smooth  stones,  full  of  light,  and  open ;  the  other  towards  the 
arch  of  trees,  rough  with  shells,  flints,  and  iron-ore.  The  bottom 
is  paved  with  simple  pebbles,  as  the  adjoining  walk  up  the 
wilderness  to  the  temple  is  to  be  cockle-shells,  in  the  natural 
tahte,  agreeing  not  ill  with  the  little  dripping  murmurs,  and  the 
aquatic  idea  of  the  whole  place.^  It  wants  nothing  to  complete 
it  but  a  good  statue  with  an  inscription,  like  that  beautifnl 
antique  one  which  you  know  I  am  so  fond  of : — 

^  He  had  greatly  enlarge  and  improved  this  grotto  not  long  before  his 
death,  and,  by  encroating  it  about  with  a  great  number  of  ores  and  minerals 
of  the  richest  and  rarest  kinde^  it  was  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
romantic  retirements  anywhere  to  be  seen. — Warburton.  Dr.  Johnson  speaka 
with  an  unreasonable  contempt  of  this  romantic  grotto.  Our  poet's  good 
taste  in  gardening  was  unquestionable. — Warton. 

The  taste  of  Pope  was,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  age;  but  nothing  can 
appear  more  puerile  and  affected,  at  this  time  [about  1810],  than  what  Warton 
calls  his  "  romantic  protto."  Warton  spoke  of  an  art  of  which  he  know  very 
little,  and  which,  as  exemplified  by  Pope's  Camera.  Obfcura,  Johnson's  strong 
inherent  sense  taught  him  to  despise.— Bowles* 
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•*  Huju8  Nympha  loci^  aacri  custodia  fontia^ 
Dormiot  dum  blanda  aentio  murmur  aqua. 
Pcurce  m£um,  quiaquia  tangia  cava  marmora^  aomnum 
Bumpere :  aive  hihaa^  aive  lava/re^  tace" 

Kymph  of  the  grot,  these  sax^red  springs  I  keep, 
And  to  the  murmurs  of  these  waters  sleep : 
Ah,  spare  my  slumbers,  gently  tread  the  Cave  I 
And  drink  in  silence,  or  in  silence  lave  I 

You  will  think  I  have  been  very  poetical  in  this  description, 
but  it  is  pretty  near  the  truth.  I  wish  you  were  here  to  bear 
testimony  how  little  it  owes  to  art,  either  the  place  itself  or  the 
image  I  give  of  it.    I  am,  &c. 


To  Dean  Swift. 

March  8,  1726-7. 

Mr.  Stopford  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  for  whose 
acquaintance  I  am,  among  many  other  favours,  obliged  to  you ; 
and  I  think  the  acquaintance  of  so  valuable,  ingenious,  and  un. 
affected  a  man  to  be  none  of  the  least  obligations. 

Our  Miscellany  ^  is  now  quite  printed.  I  am  prodigiously 
pleased  with  this  joint  volume,  in  which,  methinks,  we  look  like 
friends,  side  by  side,  serious  and  merry  by  turns,  conversing 
interchangeably,  and  walking  down  hand  in  hand  to  Posterity-— 
not  in  the  stiff  forms  of  learned  authors,  flattering  each  other, 
and  setting  the  rest  of  mankind  at  nought ;  but  in  a  free,  un- 

1  The  Tolame  was  an  iU-arranged  medley,  and  excites  something  of  the 
feeling  which  Ford  expressed  to  Swift,  November  6,  1733  : — « I  have  long  had 
it  at  heart  to  see  joor  works  collected  and  published  with  care.  It  is  become 
absolately  necessary  since  that  jumble  with  Pope,  &c.,  in  three  volumes,  which 
put  me  in  a  rago  whenever  I  meet  them." — £. 
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important,  natural,  easy,  manner,  diverting  others  just  as  we 
diverted  ourselves.  The  third  volume  consists  of  Verses ;  but  I 
would  choose  to  print  none  but  such  as  have  some  peculiarity, 
and  may  be  distinguished  for  ours  from  other  writers.  There  is 
no  end  of  making  books,  Solomon  said;  and,  above  all,  of  making 
MiaceUanieSf  which  all  men  can  make.  For,  imless  there  be  a 
character  in  every  piece,  like  the  mark  of  the  Elect,  I  should  not 
care  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  signed. 

You  received,  I  hope,  some  commendatory  verses  from  a  Horse,* 
and  a  Lilliputian,  to  Gulliver;  and  an  heroic  Epistle  to  Mrs. 
Gulliver.  The  bookseller  would  fain  have  printed  them  before 
the  second  edition  of  the  book,  but  I  would  not  permit  it  with, 
out  your  approbation:  nor  do  I  much  like  them.  You  see 
how  much  like  a  poet  I  write,  and  yet,  if  you  were  with  us,  you 
would  be  deep  in  politics.  People  are  very  warm  and  very 
angry,  very  little  to  the  purpose  ;  but,  therefore,  the  more  warm 
and  the  more  angry.  Non  nostrum  eat  tantaa  componere  litea,^  I 
stay  at  Twit*nam  without  so  much  as  reading  newspapers,  votes, 
or  any  other  paltry  pamphlets.  Mr.  Stopford  will  carry  you  a 
whole  parcel  of  them,  which  are  sent  for  your  diversion  but  not 
imitation.  For  my  own  part,  methinks  I  am  at  Glubbdubdrib,' 
with  none  but  ancients  and  spirits  about  me.  I  am  rather  better 
than  I  used  to  be  at  this  season :  but  my  hand  (though,  as  you  see, 

^  Entitled,  The  Chraieful  Address  of  the  Unhappy  Houyhnhnms  now  in  Sliivery 
and  Bondage  in  England.  For  this,  and  tho  **  heroic  Epistle,"  see  Life  and 
Writings  of  Pope, 

>  The  words  of  the  umpire  shepherd,  in  the  Third  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  a  little 
altered. 

*  The  island  of  Ulubbdabdrib,  meaning  the  island  of  Sorcerers  or  MagicianB, 
visited  by  GuUiver.  As  every  reader  of  the  Travels  is  aware,  it  was  here  that 
GcUiver  had  the  good  fortune,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor,  to  interview 
the  ghosts  or  spirits  of  some  of  the  most  famous  Ancients.  From  one  of  them 
he  learns,  among  other  interesting  facts,  that  their  interpreters  and  oomraen* 
tators  are  kept  in  the  shades  below,  or  rather  keep  themselves,  at  a  proper 
distance  from  their  principals,  <*  throagh  a  consciousness  of  shame  and  f^uilt, 
because  they  had  so  terribly  misrepresented  the  meaning  of  their  Authors  to 
pofiterity.-* 
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it  has  not  lost  its  cunning)  is  frequently  in  very  awkward  sensa. 
tions  rather  than  pain.  But  to  convince  you  it  is  pretty  well, 
it  has  done  some  mischief  already,  and  just  been  strong  enough 
to  cut  the  other  hand,  while  it  was  aiming  to  prune  a  fruit 
tree.  Lady  Bolingbroke  has  writ  you  a  long  lively  letter, 
which  will  attend  this.  She  has  very  bad  health,  he  very  good. 
Lord  Peterborough  has  writ  twice  to  you.  We  fancy  some 
letters  have  been  intercepted,  or  lost  by  accident.  About  ten 
thousand  things  I  want  to  tell  you.  I  wish  you  were  as 
impatient  to  hear  them :  for,  if  you  were  so,  you  would — you 
must — come  early  this  spring.  Adieu.  Let  me  have  a  line  from 
you.  I  am  vexed  at  losing  Mr.  Stopford  as  soon  as  I  knew  him : 
but  I  thank  God  I  have  known  him  no  longer.  If  every  man 
one  begins  to  value  must  settle  in  Ireland,  pray  make  me  know 
no  more  of  them,  and  I  forgive  you  this  one. 


To  LoBD  Bathubst. 

Bath,  Sept.  15  [1726?]. 

Plato  says  a  man  in  anger  should  not  take  the  lash,  that  is 
the  pen,  in  his  hand ;  and  a  certain  emperor,  as  I  learn  from 
Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,^  used  to  count  over  the  four-and-twenty 
letters  in  such  case  before  he  spake.  I  have,  therefore,  i^hought 
it  fit  to  count  four-and-twenty  days  before  I  would  mention  to 
your  Lordship  what  has  passed  between  us.  I  will  keep  my 
temper,  and  now  only  acquaint  you  that  I  went,  according  to 

1  A  Spanish  bishop,  historiographer  to  Charles  V.  [Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Spain].  He  died  in  1544.  His  most  popular  work,  Marco-Aurelio, 
was  translated  into  English,  but  in  Pope's  day  its  credit  had  fallen  to 
nothing. — E.  The  «  certain  emperor/'  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added,  was  not 
the  Gorman  but  the  Bonian  one. 
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your  order  (though  I  received  no  further  invitation,  as  you  were 
pleased  to  promise,  by  a  letter  to  Stow),  to  Cirencester  in  full 
and  certain  hopes  of  attending  you  to  Bath.  I  staid  to  the  last 
day  I  could,  namely,  the  second  of  September.  I  found  you 
not,  nor  any  letter  from  you,  so  that,  had  not  Mr.  Howe  received 
me  in  my  wanderings,  I  had  been  cast  out  on  the  common,  and 
reduced  to  feed,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  among  the  beasts,  and  to 
travel  on  afterwards  in  the  manner  of  John  Coryate.^ 

However,  my  visit  to  your  house  was  not  wholly  void  of  all 
comfort  to  me,  for  I  saw  the  steeple  of  Cirencester  stand  on  one 
side  over  it,  and  the  great  vista  in  Oakley  wood  to  the  said 
steeple,  by  being  widened  beyond  its  former  hedges,  bordered 
now  only  with  some  low  thing,  which  I  took  to  be  a  box-edging, 
on  either  side.  Moreover,  I  beheld  with  singular  consolation 
the  back  of  the  high  wood  pierced  through,  and  every  tree  that 
bore  the  least  pretence  to  be  timber  totally  cut  down  and  done 
away.^  Whereby  I  see  with  delight  not  only  the  bare  prospect 
you  have  made,  but  also  another  of  the  necessity  you  are  now 
reduced  to  of  raising  some  building  there.  And  I  form  to  my- 
self yet  a  third  prospect — that  you  will  so  unwillingly  and 
grudgingly  undertake  the  said  building,  that  it  will  be  so  small 
and  inconsiderable  as  to  oblige  you  to  pull  it  down  again  another 
year  to  erect  a  bigger  and  more  adequate.  Nevertheless,  my 
Lord  (to  prove  I  am  not  angry,  but,  with  a  mixture  of  charity, 

^  On  foot.  In  1608  Coryate  walked  a  thoasand  miles  on  the  continent  in 
the  same  pair  of  shoes,  and  on  his  return  hang  them  up  in  the  villngo  church 
of  Odoombe  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  despicable  memorial  of  his  trampings 
wasr  suffered  to  remain  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years.  "  Hh  carried  folly,"  says  Fuller,  "  on  his  very 
face.*'— B.  Coryate  was  son  of  the  vicar  of  Odcombe.  Upon  his  return  from 
his  thousand  miles'  peregri nation  he  published  (about  1620)  an  account  of  his 
experiences  which  he  entitled,  not  unfitly,  Coryate^s  Crudities.  It  is  well 
printed  and  curiously  illustrated.  There  are,  it  seems,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  copies  of  this  eccentric  book  now  in  existence. 

s  If  this  letter  had  been  designed  for  the  purpose,  it  could  not  illustrate 
more  completely  Lord  Bathurst's  account  of  Po})e'8  propensity  for  disparaging 
alterations  he  did  not  himscli  buggest. — E. 
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inclined  to  rectify  what  I  disapprove),  I  could  not  advise  you  to 
an  obelisk,  which  can  bear  no  diameter  to  fill  so  vast  a  gap,  unless 
it  literally  touched  the  skies,  but  rather  to  a  solid  pyramid  of  a 
hundred  feet  square,  to  the  end  there  may  be  something  solid 
and  lasting  of  your  works. 

As  to  the  church  steeple,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it :  yet  I  would 
not,  however,  pull  down  the  house.  I  would  rather  the  refor- 
mation  began,  as  reformations  always  ought,  at  the  church  itself. 
Not  that  I  would  wish  the  body  of  it  entirely  taken  away,  but 
only  the  steeple  lowered.  This  would  bring  matters  to  some 
uniformity,  and  the  dissenters  and  quakers  be  greatly  obliged, 
as  it  is  the  high  tower  itself  which,  above  all,  they  hold  in 
abomination;^  whereby  your  Lordship's  interest  in  the  next 
Elections  might  vastly  be  strengthened.  Certain  it  is,  that 
something  extraordinary  and  eclatarU  must  be  done,  if  you  would 
render  yourself  agreeable  to  the  present  Administration,  which 
may  be  a  convincing  proof  to  all  the  world  of  the  conversion  of 
one  who  has  been  so  long,  and  so  distinguished,  a  patron  of  the 
Church  of  England.^  It  would  not  be  amiss,  I  further  think,  if 
your  Lordship  would  also  give  some  other  evidence  of  your 
capacity  for  a  Statesman,  and  pretensions  to  mske  a  greater 
ligure  in  another  house®  than  you  yet  have  done,  by  breaking 

1  George  Pox  gave  to  churches  the  contemptuous  title  of  "steeple-houses," 
which  may  have  deceived  Pope  into  fancying  that  '*  dissenters  and  quakers  " 
had  an  especial  hostility  to  the  steeple.  Every  part  of  the  edifice  was  equally 
nnder  a  ban,  as  may  be  seon  from  the  Journal  of  Fox,  who  only  named  a 
church  a  "steeple-house"  to  denote  that  he  denied  it  to  b 3  "God's  house." 
"The  steeple-houses  and  pulpits,"  he  says,  "were  offensive  to  my  mind, 
because  both  priests  and  people  called  them  the  House  of  God,  and  idolised 
them,  reckoning  that  God  dwelt  there  in  the  outward  house,  whereas  they 
Bhonld  have  looked  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and  their 
bodies  to  ba  made  the  temples ;  for  the  apostle  said :  *  God  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands.'  But,  by  reason  of  the  people's  idolising  those 
plaooo,  it  was  counted  a  heinous  thing  to  declare  against  them." — £. 

■  Walpole  favoured  the  toleration  of  Dissenters  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
and  the  Opposition  sometimes  taunted  him  with  his  goud-will  toward! 
them.-^E. 

*  House  of  Lords. 
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your  word  with  your  friends,  &c.,^  which,  though  I  never  per- 
ceived  it  but  by  one  late  instance,  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to 
find  was  not  entirely  out  of  your  power. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  offended  by  your  letters,  for  he  is  a  serious  man. 
But  Mrs.  Lewis  is  the  youngest  and  gayest  lady  here,  and 
would  be  an  excellent  match  for  your  Lordship,  if  my  Lady 
cares  to  part  with  you.  Pray  tell  my  Lady  that  either  Mr. 
Lewis  or  I  have  that  opinion  of  her  steadiness  and  sobriety,  that 
we  will  take  a  lodging  for  her  here  the  moment  she  appoints, 
provided  she  pleases  to  write  to  us  in  her  own  hand,  by  the 
young  ladies  your  daughters,  who  are  also  sober  persons ;  and 
provided  it  be  not  wrapped  up,  countersigned,  or  superscribed 
by  your  Lordship,  in  which  case  we  shall  suspect  some  fraud  or 
insincere  practices. 

We  shall  both  leave  this  place  for  Cirencester  on  the  last  day 
of  this  month,  and  be  with  you  by  dinner-time  on  the  first  of 
October  punctually.  In  the  meantime,  believe  me,  my  Lord,  to 
forget  all  that  is  passed,  and  to  be  with  the  very  same  sincerity, 
affection,  and  esteem,  which  I  have  always  felt  in  your  regard, 
my  Lord,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  hearty,  humble  servant. 


To  Mb.  John  Eniout. 

Twitenham,  Nov.  24  [1727  ?]. 

I  had  some  view  of  seeing  you  in  the  country;  but  the 
weather  proved  so  cold,  that  the  Duchess  of  Bucks  came  back 

1  The  letter  was  probably  written  at  some  period  when  Lord  Batharst  had 
declared  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not  take  part  in  the  debates,  from 
despair  of  producing  the  least  result.  **  I  have  attended  Parliament  many 
years,"  he  said  on  a  subsequent  occasion  to  Swift,  Dec.  6,  1737,  "  and  novor 
found  that  I  could  do  any  good.  I  have  therefore  entered  upon  a  new  scheme 
of  life,  and  am  determined  tu  look  uftur  my  own  ufiairs  a  iittiu." — E. 
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to  town  before  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Lees.  I  am  forced  now  to 
content  myself  with  such  informations  of  Mrs.  Knight's  state 
of  health  as  your  people  gave  me  in  Dover  Street.  If  these 
be  true,  she  is  pretty  well ;  and  I  hope  the  cheerfulness  you 
two  can  give  one  another  will  make  all  that  bad  seasons,  ill  air, 
and  uncomfortable  prospects  can  do  ineffectual  to  molest  or 
cloud  you. 

Here  the  most  unhappy,  gay,  people  are  reduced  to  mere 
children's  play,  and  childish  sights  to  divert  them.  They  go 
every  day  to  stare  at  a  mock  Coronation  ^  on  the  stage,  which  is 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  ridiculous  one  of  the  Harlequins 
(almost  as  ridiculous  a  farce  as  the  real  State  one  of  a  Corona- 
tion  itself).  After  that,  they  hope  for  it  again  in  a  puppet  show, 
which  is  to  recommend  itself  by  another  qualification — of 
having  the  exact  portraits  of  the  most  conspicuous  faces  of  our 
nobility  in  wax-work,  so  as  to  be  known  at  sight,  without 
Punch's  help,  or  the  master's  pointing  to  each  with  his  wand 
as  they  pass.  So  much  for  news.  It  is  what  passes  most 
material  in  this  metropolis,  till  you,  Sir,  with  your  fellow- 
Members  [of  the  Legislature],  come  to  find  us  greater  business 
after  Christmas. 

At  last  I  have  seen  the  statue  up,^  and  the  statuary  down,  at 
the  same  time.  The  poor  man  has  not  been  out  of  bed  since. 
I  sent  part  of  the  money  to  him,  and  offered  him  more,  which  he 
refused  till  he  has  been  at  the  Abbey,  to  do  some  little  more 
matter  to  the  hair  (as  I  understand)  and  feet.  The  inscription 
on  the  Urn  is  not  done  yet,  though  they  promised  it  two  months 
ago,  and  had  the  draught — but  yesterday  they  sent  to  me  again 

1  The  Coronation  of  George  IL,  which  nearly  aBcertains  the  date  of  this 
letter. — C. 

s  Of  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  brother  of  Mrs.  Knight.  It  was  the  work  of 
Onelfi,  an  Italian  scnlptor,  wbo  execated  several  commissions  for  Lord  Bnr- 
liogton.  The  memorial,  in  qoestion,  to  Craggs,  was  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  the  sabject  of  more  than  one  letter  of  Pope's  to  Mrs.  Knight  or^ 
rather^  Mrs.  Newsham. 
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for  it,  which  I  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of,  for  I  saw  it 
scored  on  in  the  Abbey.  I  have  sent  it  over  again  to  Mr. 
Bird  this  day,  however. 

I  shall  think  it  a  favour  to  hear  of  you  both,  when  your 
leisure  permits.  Believe  me  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  you  both, 
and  (if  you  will  allow  me  a  higher  title),  dear  Sir,  a  faithful 
friend  and  affectionate  servant. 

My  mother  is  well,  and  very  much  yours  and  Mrs.  Knight's. 


To  LOBD  PETEBBOIlOUaH.^ 

August  24,  I72a 

I  presume  you  may  before  this  time  be  returned  from  the  con- 
templation of  many  beauties,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  gardens, 
and,  possibly,  some  rational  in  ladies — to  the  better  enjoyment  of 
your  own  at  Bevis  Mount.  I  hope,  and  believe,  all  you  have 
seen  will  only  contribute  to  it.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  making 
compliments  to  ladies  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago,  or  I  would 
say  there  are  some  very  reasonable  [ladies]  and  one,  in  particu. 
lar,  there. 

1  Horace  Walpole  describes  this  famoas  koight>errant  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  XTiii  century,  as  *<  of  an  advaotageous  figure  and  enterprising  spirit,  as 
gallant  as  Amadis  [de  Gaul]  and  as  brave,  but  a  little  more  expeditions  in  his 
journeys ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  '  seen  more  kings  and  postilions  than  any  man 
in  Europe.*  His  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  friendship  with 
Pope,  will  preserve  his  name,  when  his  genius,  too  romantio  to  have  laid  a 
solid  foundation  for  fame,  and  his  politics,  too  disinterested  for  his  age  and 
country,  shall  be  equally  forguttcn.  Ho  was  a  man,  as  his  friend  said,  *  who 
could  neither  live  nor  die  like  any  other  mortal.'  [Swift  hit  off 
his  two  especial  peculiarities,  in  his  verses  cited  above.  See  page  27.]  lie 
married  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  the  celebrated  Singer,  a  woman  of 
irreproachable  character.  After  his  death  she  found  his  Memoirs,  written  by 
himself,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he  boasted  he  had  committed  three  capital  crimes 
before  he  was  twenty.  In  consequence  of  this  she  committed  them  to  the 
flames."— B. 
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I  think  you  happy,  my  Lord,  in  being  at  least  half  the  year 
almost  as  much  your  own  master  as  I  am  mine  the  whole  year ; 
and,  with  all  the  disadvantageous  incumbrances  of  quality, 
parts,  and  honour,  as  mere  a  gardener,  loiterer,  and  labourer  as 
he  who  never  had  titles,  or  from  whom  they  are  taken.  I  have 
an  eye,  in  the  last  of  these  glorious  appellations,  to  the  style  of 
a  Lord  degraded  or  attainted.^  Me  thinks,  they  give  him  a 
better  title  than  they  deprive  him  of,  in  calling  him  "  labourer." 
AgricuUura,  says  TuUy,  proxivia  sapienticB,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said,  by  most  modem  nobility,  of  Orace  or  Right 
Honourable,  which  are  often  proxima  stultitioe.  The  Great 
Turk,  you  know,  is  often  a  gardener,  or  of  a  meaner  trade ;  and 
are  there  not  some  circumstances  in  which  you  would  resemble 
the  Great  Turk  ?  The  two  paradises  are  not  ill  connected — of 
gardens  and  gallantry ;  and  some  there  are  (not  to  name  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke),  who  pretend  they  are  both  to  be  had,  with- 
out  turning  Mussulmen. 

We  have  as  little  politics  here,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Court  (nay,  perhaps,  at  the  Court),  as  you  at  Southampton  ;  and 
our  Ministers,  I  dare  say,  have  less  to  do.  Our  weekly  histories 
are  only  full  of  the  feasts  given  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family 
by  their  servants,  and  the  long  and  laborious  walks  her 
Majesty  takes  every  morning.  Yet,  if  the  graver  historians 
hereafter  shall  be  silent  of  this  year's  events,  the  amorous  and 
anecdotical  may  make  Posterity  some  amends,  by  being 
furnished  with  the  gallantries  of  the  Great  at  home ;  and  it  is 
some  comfort,  that,  if  the  men  of  the  next  Age  do  not  read  of  us, 
the  women  may. 

From  the  time  you  have  been  absent  I  have  not  been  to  wait 
on  a  certain  great  man,  through  modesty,  through  idleness,  and 

1  An  aUusion  to  Lord  Boliugbroke,  who  used  somewhat  ostentatioiislj  to 
boast,  after  his  fall,  of  his  delight  in  agricaltarul  ur  (more  accurately)  hucolical 
ocoapations.  As  for  the  Grand  Turk's  gardening,  it  must  be  less  ardnooB 
even  than  that  of  his  imperial  brother  at  Pekia. 
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through  respect.^  But,  for  my  comfort,  I  fancy  that  any  great 
man  will  as  soon  forget  one  that  does  him  no  harm  as  he  can  one 
that  has  done  him  any  good.    Believe  me,  &c.* 


To  Mb.  John  Knioht.* 

Stowe,  Aug.  2Z,  1731. 

The  place  from  which  I  write  to  you  will  be  a  proof  alone, 
how  incapable  I  am  of  forgetting  you  and  your  Gosfield  :  for,  if 
anything,  under  Paradise,  could  set  me  beyond  all  earthly 
cogitations,  Stowe  might  do  it.  It  is  much  more  beautiful  this 
year  than  when  I  saw  it  before,  and  much  enlarged,  and  with 
variety.  Yet  I  shall  not  stay  in  it,  by  a  fortnight,  so  long  as  I 
did  (with  pleasure)  with  you.  You  must  tell  Mrs.  Knight  she 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  her  health  toasted  here ;  and  that  Lord 
Cobham  sends  his  services,  with  a  memorandum  to  perform  her 
promise  of  seeing  this  place.  If  she  keeps  it,  I  do  not  despair 
to  live  (partly  by  my  exemplary  temperance,  and  partly  by  the 

1  Probably  Sir  Etobert  Walpole. — Bowles. 

s  To  this  letter  Peterborough  replies  : — I  most  confess  that  in  going  to  Lord 
Cobhani's  [at  Btowe],  I  was  not  led  by  curiosity  :  I  went  thither  to  see  what  I 
had  seen  and  what  I  was  sare  to  like.  I  had  the  idea  of  those  firardens  so  fixed 
in  my  imagination,  by  many  descriptions,  that  nothing  sarpHsed  me— 
immensity  and  Tan  Brugh  appear  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part.  Yonr 
joining  in  your  letter  **  aoimal  and  vegetable  "  beunty  makes  me  use  this 
expression  :  I  confess  the  stately  Sacharissa  at  Stow,  bnt  am  content  with  my 
little  Amoret."  [Alluding  to  Waller's  Sachiirisaa  and  Amoret. — B.  His  •*  little 
Amoret  **  was  Bevis  Mount,  overlooking  Itchio  Ferry  and  the  Southampton 
Biver,  where  Pope  spent  many  days,  and  where  a  Walk  is  still  called  by  his 
name. — B.] 

*  Of  Bellowes,  or  Bellhonse,  and  Gosfield-hall,  was  M.P.  for  8t.  Germaios, 
in  Cornwall,  in  1710.18-14,  and  for  Spalding  in  1727.  Ho  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  Mrs.  Newsham  [to  whom  Pope  addressed  several  letters,  first  as 
Mrs.  Newsham,  secondly  as  Mrs.  Knight,  and  thirdly  as  Mrs.  Nugent,  husband 
of  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Nugent]. — Roscus. 
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assistance  of  Mother  Vincent)  to  meet  you  both  here  another 
season.  I  shall  yet  think  it  a  diminution  of  my  happiness,  to 
miss  of  half  our  companions  and  compotators  of  syllabub,  and 
not  to  have  Mr.  Nevrsham,^  and  his  dogs,  and  his  preceptors,  and 
his  dearly-beloved  cousin,  and  his  mathematics,  and  his  Greek, 
and  his  horses.  Without  a  compliment  to  all  or  any  of  them,  I 
never  passed  an  easier  or  more  agreeable  month,  in  spite  of 
some  ilLhealth,  and  some  melancholy,  than  that  of  July  last :  I 
hope  you  will  long  enjoy  that  tranquility  and  that  satisfaction, 
which  you  spread  over  all  that  is  about  you.  I  often  wish  Mr. 
Mallet  *  joy,  in  my  own  heart,  of  his  having  exchanged  such 
a  whining,  valetudinary,  cloudy,  journalier  companion  as  my- 
self for  the  good  humour,  and  serenity,  and  indulgence  of  your 
family.     I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  deserve  it  all. 

Mrs.  Patty  [Blount]  languishes  in  town,  and  diets  there  on 
fools,  in  defect  of  friends.  I  am  sorry  to  forsake  her  at  such  a 
time ;  and  she  is  more  sorry  you  live  at  such  a  distance.  Her 
sister  affirms  nobody  of  sense  can  live  six  miles  out  of  London ; 
and,  indeed,  I  know  nothing  that  can  set  her  right  but  the  free 
use  of  the  cane  you  bestowed  upon  me.  I  cannot  say  my 
rambles  contribute  much  to  my  health.  Yet  I  take  no  corporeal 
medicaments,  but  wholly  apply  to  remedies  of  the  mind.  K 
human  philosophy  will  not  do,  I  must  desire  Mrs.  Elliot  to  pray 
for  me.  My  next  journey  is  to  Southampton,  to  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  where,  also,  I  have  a  Catholic  friend,  who  will 
take  care  of  my  soul;  and  shall  dine  with  a  Jesuit  thrice  a 
week,  worth  all  the  priests  in  Essex,  if  you  except  Mr.  Trip, 
sack.  I  desire  you  all  to  accept  of  my  faithful  services,  and  to 
know  no  man  is  more  mindful  of  you  than,  &c. 

1  Mrs.  Knight's  son,  by  her  first  hnsband.— 0. 

*  He  appears  to  ha?e  been  tator  to  joang  Newsham.' 
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To  Mr.  Richabdsow.* 

Jan.  13,  1732-3. 

I  have  at  last  got  my  mother  so  well,  as  to  allow  myself  to  be 
absent  from  her  for  three  days.  As  Sunday  is  one  of  them,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  may  propose  to  you  to  employ  it  in  the 
manner  you  mentioned  to  me  once.^  Sir  Godfrey  [Kneller] 
called  employing  the  pencil  the  prayer  of  a  painter,  and  affirmed 
it  to  be  his  proper  way  of  serving  God,  by  the  talent  he  gave 
him.^  I  am  sure,  in  this  instance,  it  is  serving  your  friend,  and 
you  know  that  we  are  allowed  to  do  that  (nay  even  to  help  a 
neighbour's  ox  or  ass)  on  the  Sabbath :  which,  though  it  may 

1  Jonathan  Richardson  (1664-1745),  apnpil  of  Riley,  the  portrait  painter,  was 
after  the  death  of  Kneller  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  an  artist  it  was 
allowed  that  *' do  one  drew  a  better  head  timn  Richardson,*'  and  he  was 
moreover  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  man.  His  essays  on  The  Art  of  Critic- 
ism in  Painting,  and  On  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur,  abound  with  judicious  and 
solid  observations,  and  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  knowledge  and  love 
of  Art ;  qualities  which  he  himself  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  was 
shown  by  his  fine  Collection  of  Drawings  by  the  ancient  Masters,  which  was 
sold  after  his  death,  in  1748,  and  produced  upwards  of  £2,000,  a  large  sum  for 
that  period,  although  greatly  below  their  value.  These  drawings  he  had  care- 
fully mounted,  and  wrote  the  name  of  the  artist,  frequently  with  his  own 
observations,  in  a  neat  and  <correct  hand,  at  the  back,  in  which  state  we  often 
meet  with  them  in  CollectioDS.  In  the  use  of  the  needle  Richardson  particu- 
larly excelled.  Of  Pope  he  has  etched  many  striking  and  characteristic 
likeoesses  in  different  attitudes;  some  of  them  with  verses  testifying  hia 
admiration  of  and  respect  for  him.  He  also  etched  those  of  several  of  their 
commun  friends,  and  particularly  of  Swift  and  of  Bolingbroke.  Hudson,  the 
eon.in-law  and  successor  to  Richardson,  as  an  artist,  was  the  master  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds. — R. 

*  Probably  in  painting  or  etching  his  portrait. — R. 

•  One  or  two  notes  from  Kneller  have  been  preserved.  From  the  following 
specimen  we  may  infer  that  Sir  Godfrey's  English  was  not  learned  in  fashion- 
able circles : — **  Dear  friend, — I  find  them  pictures  are  very  fresh,  being 
painted  in  throe  collers,  and  ought  to  be  near  a  fier  several  days ;  for,  as  th^y 
are,  it  is  impraoticall  to  put  them  where  you  intend.  It  would  be  pitty  th&y 
should  take  dust.  Jenny  stays  here  eight  or  ten  days,  and  will  not  fail  of 
sending  them  when  reddy ;  and  I  am,  giving  my  hearty  and  humble  service  to 
your  dear  mother,  dear  Mr.  Pope,  yours,  &c/' 
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seem  a  general  precept,  yet  in  one  sense  particularly  applies  to 
you,  who  have  helped  many  a  human  ox,  and  many  a  human  ass, 
to  the  likeness  of  man,  not  to  say  of  Ood. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir,  with  all  good  wishes  for  yourself  and 
your  family  (the  happiness  of  which  ties  I  know  by  experience, 
and  have  learned  to  value  from  the  late  danger  of  losing  the 
best  of  mine),  Your,  &c. 


To  Mb.  John  GabtlZm 

March  S,  1732^. 

You  will  excuse  my  delay  in  answering  yours,  if  you  know 
how  I  have  been  employed.  I  am  now  building  a  portico,  in 
which  I  hope  you  will  sit,  like  Nestor,  on  a  stone  at  the  gate, 
and  converse  delightfully  vnth  us  one  of  these  days.  Poetry 
has  given  place  for  the  present,  as  it  always  does  with  me,  to  the 
beauties  of  Nature,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  Spring  advancing 
every  day.  I  do  not  sing  with  birds — I  love  better  to  hear  them. 
You  may  have  seen  my  last  piece  of  song,  which  has  met  with 
such  a  flood  of  favours,  that  my  ears  need  no  more  flattery  for 
this  twelvemonth.  However,  it  was  a  slight  thing,  the  work  of 
two  days,^  whereas  that  to  Lord  Bathurst  was  the  work  of  two 
years  by  intervals. 

I  have  not  forgot  your  questions  in  relation  to  the  scrivener, 
Sir  J.  Blunt;  and  can  assure  you  Morgan  is  a  fictitious  name. 
You  will  smile  to  hear  that  one  or  two  good  priests  were  gravelled 
at  my  saying,  in  the  last  thing,  "  Term  me  what  you  will,  papist 
or  protestant,'*  &c.,  not  seeing  so  plain  a  meaning  as  that  an 

t  The  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  Tmitated,  Feb.  14,  1733. 

2u 
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faoneBt  man,  and  a  good  catholic,  might  be  indifferent  ivhat  the 
.world  called  him,  while  he  knew  his  own  religion,  and  his  own 
integrity.^  A  man,  that  can  write  in  this  Age,  may :  but  he 
really  will  find  that  he  writes  to  fools,  and  it  is  now  a  mo^ 
unreasonable  demand  to  cry  Qui  legit  ijiteUigat. 

The  town  is  now  very  full  of  a  new  poem  entitled  an  Ussay 
on  Man,  attributed  I  think  with  reason,  to  a  divine.*  It  has 
merit  in  my  opinion,  but  not  so  much  as  they  give  it.  At  least, 
it  is  incorrect,  and  has  some  inaccuracies  in  the  expressions, — 
one  or  two  of  an  unhappy  kind,  for  they  may  cause  the  author's 
sense  to  be  turned,  contrary  to  what  I  think  his  intention,  a 
little  unorthodoxically.  Nothing  is  so  plain  as  that  he  quits  his 
proper  subject,  this  present  world,  to  assert  his  belief  of  a  future 
state,  and  yet  there  is.  9ji  if,  instead  of  a  dvnce,  that  virould  over- 
throw  his  meaning;*  and,  at  the  end,  he  uses  the  words  "God, 
the  soul  of  the  world,"  which,  at  the  first  glance,  may  be  taken 

t  *'My  head  and  heart  thus  flowing  throQgh  mj  qaill, 
Verseman  or  proseman,  term  me  what  you  wiU  • 
Papist  or  Protests  nt^  or  both  between  ; 
Like  good  Erasmus,  in  an  honest  mean. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  toriea  call  me  whig,  and  whiga  a  tory.** 

—Tm.  Bor.  Sol  ii,  1. 

*  The  first  part  of  the  Ussay  on  Man  was  published  anonymously  in  Febro* 
ary  ;  and  Pope,  who  was  accustomed  to  say  what  was  convenient  without 
much  regard  to  what  was  true,  has  hejre,  by  impUoattun,  diaolaiineU  tho 
authorabip.^^f2. 

*<*  If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  atata, 

What  matter  here  or  there,  or  soon  or  late  ?  ** 

Pope  omitted  the  lines  in  several  editions  subsequent  to  the  first,  but  be 
afterwards  restored  them.  No  one  could  have  interpreted  them  as  sof^g^sting 
a  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  man,  if  the  belief  in  a  future  state  had  o<tt 
been  spoken  of  in  the  context  rather  as  a  hope  given  to  satisfy  ub  here  than  as 
the  assurance  of  a  reality.  The  studied  ambiguity  of  the  passage  was  prob. 
ably  adopted  by  Pope  to  please  bis  prompter,  Bolingbroke ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  he  was  anxious  to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  the  poem  to  his 
christian  friend,  Caryll.^B. 
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for  heathenism ;  while  his  whole  paragraph  proves  him  quite 
christian  in  his  System,  from  man  up  to  seraphim.^ 

I  want  to  kiiow  your  opinion  of  it  after  twice  or  thrice  reading. 
I  give  you  my  thoughts  very  candidly  of  it,  though  I  find  there 
is  a  sort  of  faction  to  set  up  the  author  and  his  piece  in  opposi- 
tion to  me  and  my  little  things,  which,  I  confess,  are  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  to  the  subject,  but  I  hope  they  conduce  to 
morality  in  their  way ;  which  way  is,  at  least,  more  generally  to 
be  understood,  and  the  seasoning  of  satire  makes  it  more 
palatable  to  the  generality.    Adieu. 


To  Mb.  Bichabdson. 

Twickenliatn,  June  10^  1739. 

As  I  know  you  and  I  naturally  desire  to  see  one  another,  I 
hoped  that  this  day  our  wishes  would  have  met,  and  brought  you 
hither.  And  this  for  the  very  reason  which,  possibly,  might 
hinder  you  coming — that  my  poor  mother  is  dead.*  I  thank 
Qod,  her  death  was  as  easy  as  her  life  wbs  innocent,  and,  as  it 
cost  her  not  a  groan,  or  even  a  sigh,  there  is  yet  upon  her 
countenance  such  an  expression  of  tranquility,  nay,  almost  of 
pleasure,  that  it  is  even  amiable  to  behold  it.  It  would  afford 
the  finest  image  of  a  saint  expired  that  ever  painting  drew ;  and 
it  would  be  the  greatest  obligation  that  ever  that  obliging  An 

>  «  AH  are  bat  parts  of  one  stupendous  Whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.'* 

The  reader  will  look  in  the  paragraph  in  vain  for  any  of  those  Tindications 
of  the  christian  system  to  which  Pope  refers.  The  passage  might  have  been 
written  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  philosopher. — E. 

•  Mrs.  Pope  died  the  7tb  of  June«  1733,  aged  ninety  .three. — Warburton. 
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could  ever  bestow  on  a  friend,  if  you  would  come  and  sketch  it 
for  me.^ 

I  am  sure,  if  there  be  no  very  prevalent  obstacle,  jou  will 
leave  any  common  business  to  do  this,  and  I  hope  to  see  you  this 
evening,  as  late  as  you  will,  or  to-morrow  morning  as  early, 
before  this  winter-flower  is  faded.  I  will  defer  her  interment 
till  to-morrow  night.  I  know  you  love  me,  or  I  could  not  have 
written  this — I  could  not,  at  this  time,  have  written  at  alL 
Adieu  I    May  you  die  as  happily  I 


To  Mb.  Hugh  Bethel. 

Aug.  9,  1733. 

Tou  might  well  think  me  negligent  or  forgetful  of  you,  if  true 
friendship  and  sincere  esteem  were  to  be  measured  by  commoQ 
favours  and  compliments.  The  truth  is,  I  could  not  write  then, 
without  saying  something  of  my  own  condition,  and  of  my  loss 
of  so  old  and  so  deserving  a  parent,  which  really  would  have 
troubled  you ;  or  I  must  have  kept  a  silence  on  that  head,  which 
would  not  have  suited  that  freedom  and  sincere  opening  of  the 
heart,  which  is  due  to  you  from  me- 

I  am  now  pretty  well :  but  my  home  is  uneasy  to  me  still, 
and  I  am  therefore  wandering  about  all  this  summer.  I  was 
but  four  days  at  Twickenham  since  the  occasion  that  made  it  so 
melancholy.  I  have  been  a  fortnight  in  Essex,  and  am  now  at 
Dawley  (whose  master  is  your  servant),  and  going  to  Cirencester 
to  Lord  Bathurst.     I  shall  also  see  Southampton  with  Lord 

1  A  drawiDg  wan  accordinf^ly  made,  aod  a  print  has  been  engpraved  from  it, 
in  which  sho  in  oaUed,  by  mistakt*,  "daughter  of  Sam.  Cooper,  painter." — U, 
Thii  etching  appears  in  Mr.  £lwin*a  Works  of  Pope,  ed.  1872. 
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Peterborough.  The  Court  and  Twitenham  I  shall  forsake  to- 
gether. I  wish  I  did  not  leave  our  friend,^  who  deserves  more 
quiet,  and  more  health  and  happiness  than  can  be  found  in  such 
a  family.  The  rest  of  my  acquaintances  are  tolerably  happy  in 
their  various  ways  of  life — ^whether  Court,  Country,  or  Town— 
and  Mr.  Cleland  is  as  well  in  the  Park  as  if  he  were  in  Paradise. 
I  heartily  hope  Yorkshire  is  the  same  to  you ;  and  that  no  evil, 
moral  or  physical,  may  come  near  yoiu 

I  have  now  but  too  much  melancholy  leisure,  and  no  other 
care  but  to  finish  my  Essay  on  Man.  There  may  be  in  it  one 
line*  that  may  offend  you,  I  fear;  and  yet  I  will  not  alter  or 
omit  it,  unless  you  come  to  town  and  prevent  me  before  I  print 
it,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight  in  all  probability.  In  plain 
truth,  I  will  not  deny  myself  the  greatest  pleasure  I  am  capable 
of  receiving,  because  another  may  have  the  modesty  not  to 
share  it.  It  is  all  a  poor  poet  can  do — to  bear  testimony  to  the 
virtues  he  cannot  reach :  besides  that,  in  this  Age,  I  see  too  few 
good  examples,  not  to  lay  hold  on  any  I  can  find.  You  see 
what  an  interested  man  I  am.    Adieu. 


To  Mb.  Aabon  Hill. 

Twickenham,  Nov.  13, 1733. 

I  writ  to  you  a  very  hasty  letter,  being  warmed  in  the  cause 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  in  which  I  was  sure  you  would  concur. 
I  mean  John  Dennis,  whose  circumstances  were  described  to  me 
in  the  most  moving  manner.    I  went  next  day  with  the  lord,  to 

1  Martha  Blooat,  apparently.    Who  the  **  saoh  a  famil j "  was,  does  not 
appear. 
*  lu  whioh  Pope  apostrophisos  him  as  the  <*  blameless  Bethel."— frpistlo  IV, 
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whom  you  directed  your  letter  and  Play,  which,  at  my  retura 
home,  I  received  but  yesterday. 

I  thank  you  for  your  agreeable  present  to  my  Grotto,  for  your 
more  agreeable  letter,  and  your  most  excellent  translation  of 
Voltaire,*  to  whom  you  have  presented  all  the  beauty  he  had, 
and  added  the  nerves  he  wanted.  This  short  acknowledofmeDt  is 
all  I  can  make  just  now :  I  am  just  taken  up  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  perusal  of  a  new  Poem  he  has  brought  me.*  I  wish  yon 
were  with  us.  The  first  day  I  see  London  I  will  wait  on  you, 
on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  more  than  my  being  affectionately, 
and  with  true  esteem,  &c. 

I  desire  Miss  Uranie*  will  know  me  for  her  servant. 

1  The  tragedy  of  Zatre,  If  Pope  spoke  before  contemptnonslj  of  Hill,  he 
now  makes  ample  amends  by  flattery. — Bowles.  In  his  letter,  aooompanying 
the  tragedy,  Hill  writes : 

<*  Though  I  have  really  no  skill  in  the  French,  and  am  (perhaps,  for  thai 
reason)  not  over  fond  of  the  language,  yet  I  have  seldom  been  more  stronger 
delighted  than  with  the  tragedy  of  Zaire.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  M.  Voltaire's 
before,  except  the  Henriade  ;  and,  whether  it  wad  from  my  own  WAnt  of  taste, 
or  the  poem's  want  of  fire,  I  foaad  it  too  cold  for  an  epic  spirit,  so  conceived 
bat  a  moderate  opinion  as  to  the  dramatic  attempts  of  the  same  author.  Bat 
gc^nios  being  limited,  we  act  too  rash  and  unreasonable  a  part,  when  we  judge 
alter  so  general  a  manner.  Having  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  Zalre^ii 
was  due,  as  an  atonement,  that  I  should  contribute  to  widen  his  appIaoK, 
whom  I  had  thought  of  too  narrowly.  •  •  •  I  should  be  vexed  to  have  it 
miscarry,  because  it  is  certainly  an  excellent  piece,  and  has  not  suffered,  I 
hope,  so  much  in  the  translation  as  to  justify  a  cold  reception  at  London,  after 
having  run  into  the  most  general  esteem  at  Paris.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power 
to  prepare  the  town  to  receive  it,  •  •  .  and  your  good  taste  and  good 
nature  assure  me  of  your  willing  concurrence  so  far  as  not  only  to  say  of 
it  what  it  deserves,  but  to  say  it  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  yon 
know  best  how  to  choose,  in  order  to  give  your  recommendation  the  intended 
good  consequence."  Voltaire,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  yet  only  at  the  beginning 
of  his  extraordinary  literary  career.    The  Zaire  appeared  in  1731. 

•  Probably  his  Liberty ^  published  in  the  next  year.  His  groat  Pbem,  the 
Seasons,  on  the  score  of  moral  sentiment,  the  most  meritorious  poem  of  ths 
centary,  in  which  Pope  has  the  credit  of  having  assisted,  appeared,  complete^ 
in  1780. 

*  Miss  Hill — a  daughter  of  his  correspondenU 
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To  Mb.  Bichaudsoji. 

Kov.  31,  [1733?]. 

Every  thing  was  welcome  to  me  in  your  kind  letter,  except 
the  occasion  of  it,  the  confinement  you  are  under.  I  am  glad 
you  count  the  days  when  I  do  not  see  you :  but  it  was  but  half 
an  one  that  I  was  in  town  upon  business  with  Dr.  Mead,  and 
returned  to  render  an  account  of  it. 

I  shall  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  probably,  be  an  evening 
visitant  to  you,  if  you  sit  at  home,  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be  by 
compulsion  or  lameness.  We  may  take  a  cup  of  sack  together, 
and  chatter  like  two  parrots,  which  are,  at  least,  more  reputable 
and  menlike  animals  than  the  grasshoppers,  to  which  Homer 
likens  old  men.  I  am  glad  you  sleep  better.  I  sleep  in  com. 
pany,  and  wake  at  night,  which  is  vexatious.  If  you  did  so, 
you,  at  your  age,  would  make  verses.  As  to  my  health,  it  will 
never  mend;  but  I  will  complain  less  of  it,  when  I  find  it 
incorrigible. 

But  for  the  news  of  my  quitting  Twit'nam  for  Bath — inquire 
into  my  years,  if  they  are  past  the  bounds  of  dotage  ?  Ask  my 
eyes  if  they  can  see,  and  my  nostrils  if  they  can  smell  ?  To 
prefer  rocks  and  dirt  to  flowery  meads  and  silver  Thames,  and 
brimstone  and  fogs  to  roses  and  sunshine!  When  I  arrive 
at  these  sensations  I  may  settle  at  Bath,  of  which  I  never  yet 
dreamt  further  then  to  live  just  out  of  the  sulphurous  pit,  and 
at  the  edge  of  the  fogs,  at  Mr.  Allen's,  for  a  month  or  so.  I  like 
the  place  so  little,  that  health  itself  should  not  draw  me  thither, 
though  friendship  has  twice  or  thrice. 

Having  answered  your  questions,  I  desire  to  hear  if  you  have 
any  commands.  If  the  first  be  to  come  to  you,  it  is  probable  I 
shall,  before  you  can  send  them  so  round  about  as  to  Twit'nam, 
for  I  have  lived  of  late  at  Battersea. 
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To  Mb8.  EjaoHT.^ 

SouthamptODy  Aug.  5,  1734. 

If  I  did  not  know  you  must  take  it  for  granted   that  I  am 
always  mindful  of  you,  I  should  have  been  earlier  in  teUii^ 
you  such  a  piece  of  news.     But  the  truth  is,   that  all  I  e?er 
think  letters  good  for  is  to  convey  to  those  who  love  one  another 
the  news  of  their  welfare,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  continue 
in  each  other's  memory.     The  first  of  these  I  heard  by  enquiries 
in  London,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  ;  and  the  last  I 
think  so  well  both  of  you  and  myself  as  to  think  unnecessary.  It 
was  very  certain  Mrs.  £Uiott*s  company  would  be  an  equivalent 
to  you  for  all  you  could  leave  in  town,  and  yours  would  be  so  to 
her.     Indeed,  I  had  a  wish  to  make  you  a  short  visit  by  surprise, 
and  see  this  with  my  own  eyes :  but  the  account  given  me  at 
Stowe  (where  I  had  but  one  week  to  stay),  and  given  me  after  I 
had  been  half-jumbled  to  death,  and  just  before  I  was  to  be 
jumbled  again,  on  the  abominable  stony  roads  thereabouts,  gave 
me  a  terror  I  could  not  overcome  ;  especially  when,  chancing  to 
see  a  clergyman  who  lives  by  you,  and  whose  name  I  have  forgot, 
he  told  me  the  way  was  further  and  worse  than  even  my  fears 
had  imagined. 

I  have  been  but  in  a  poor  state  of  health  ever  since  I  set  out 
from  home ;  and  can  scarce  say  I  have  found  rest  till  (where 
you  would  least  expect  it)  under  my  Lord  Peterborough.  This 
place  [Bevis  Mount]  is  beautiful  beyond  im:igination,  and  as 
easy  as  it  is  beautiful.  I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Elliott  saw  it. 
Here  is  a  very  good  catholic  lady  in  ■  the  house,  and  she  and  I 
might  pray  together  for  you.  One  motive,  which  perhaps  may 
one  time  or  other  draw  you  is,  that  the  Duchess  of  Montague  is 

1  She  was  now  a  second  time  a  widow. — R.  Not  long  afterwards  she  married 
Mr.  Nugent. 
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within  ten  miles  of  us,  at  Bewley,  which,  I  am  told,  is  a  fine 
situation  on  the  sea,  and  I  shall  see  it  to-morrow.  Lord  Peter, 
borough  carries  me  thither.  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  this 
week  from  Mrs.  Patty  Blount  that  you  were  well.  She  is  got 
into  Surrey  to  another  papist  lady,  and  stays  some  time  with 
her.  I  design  to  steer  towards  London  before  the  end  of  this 
month.  We  expect  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Po3mtz.  What  else  can 
I  say  to  you  ?  I  wish  you  very  happy.  I  wish  Mr.  Newsham 
[the  Younger]  all  that  you  wish  him  to  have  and  to  be.  Where 
is  he  and  Mr.  Mallet  ?  When  shall  you  return  to  town  ?  I 
desire  you  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  and  very  just  to  me :  that  is, 
to  let  me  know  you  continue  well,  now,  when  I  can  no  other 
way  be  sure  of  it  than  by  a  line  hither;  and  to  believe  me 
sincerely  ever,  with  all  esteem,  Madam,  yours,  &c. 

I  think  I  need  not  send  Mrs.  E.  my  services,  for  they  will  do 
her  no  good ;  but  desire  her  prayers,  which  may  do  me  some 
good. 


To  Mb.  Ralph  Allen. 

Twit'nara,  Ap.  30,  1736. 

I  saw  Mr.  M.  yesterday,  who  has  readily  allowed  Mr.  V[anloo?] 
to  copy  the  picture.  I  have  inquired  for  the  lost  originals 
of  these  two  subjects,  which,  I  found,  were  favourite  ones  with 
you,  and  well  deserve  to  be  so— the  Discovery  of  Joseph  to  his 
Brethren,  and  the  Resignation  of  the  Captive  by  Scipio.  Of  the 
latter  my  Lord  Burlington  has  a  fine  one  done  by  Ricci,  and  I 
am  promised  the  other,  in  a  good  print,  from  one  of  the  chief 
Italian  painters.  That  of  Scipio  is  of  the  exact  size  one  would 
wish  for  a  hcsso  relievo^  in  which  manner,  in  my  opinion,  you 
would  best  ornament  your  Hall,  done  in  chiaro  obscuw. 
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A  man  not  only  shows  his  taste  but  his  virtue  in  the  choice  of 
such  ornaments:  and  whatever  example  most  strikes  us,  we 
may  reasonably  imagine,  may  have  an  influence  upon  others. 
So  that  the  history  itself,  if  well  chosen,  upon  a  rich  man's 
walls,  is  very  often  a  better  lesson  than  any  he  could  teach  by 
conversation.  In  this  sense,  the  stones  may  be  said  to  speak 
when  men  cannot  or  will  not.  I  cannot  help  thinking  (I  know 
you  will  join  with  me,  you  who  have  been  making  an  altar, 
piece)  that  the  zeal  of  the  first  [ecclesiastical]  Reformers  was 
ill-placed  in  removing  pictures  (that  is  to  say,  examples)  out  of 
churches,  and  yet  suffering  epitaphs  (that  is  to  say,  flatteries, 
and  false  history)  to  be  the  burden  of  church  waUs,  and  the 
shame,  as  well  as  the  derision,  of  all  honest  men. 

I  have  heard  little  yet  of  the  Subscription.^  I  intend  to  make 
a  visit  for  a  fortnight  from  home  to  Lady  Peterborough,  at 
Southampton,  about  the  middle  of  May.  After  my  return  I 
will  inquire  what  has  been  done;  and  I  really  believe  what 
I  told  you  will  prove  true,  and  I  shall  be  honourably  acquitted 
of  a  task  I  am  not  fond  of.  I  have  run  out  my  leaf,  and  will 
only  add  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  of  all  kinds. 


To  Mb.  Aabom  Hill.* 

June  9,  1738. 

The  favour  of  yours,  of  May  11,  had  not  been  unacknow. 
ledged  so  long,  but  it  reached  me  not   till  my  return    from 

1  For  his  own  editior  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Letten,  nDdertaken  at  Mr. 
Allen's  request.— WarburtoD.  The  "task"  he  is**  not  fond  of,"  is  the  pub. 
linhing  his  Lcttprs  by  snhscriptton.  The  present  letter  to  Allen  first  appeanad 
in  Warburton's  Edition  of  1761. 

3  This  letter  from  Pope  to  Hill  is  an  answer  to  a  very  long  epistle  from 
Hill,  May  11,  1738,  in  which  he  renews  the  correspondence  .by  informing  Pope 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  publish  An  Kssay  on  Propiicty  in  the  Thought  a»d 
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a  journey,  which  had  carried  me  from  scene  to  scene,  where  Oods 
might  wander  with  delight, 

I  am  sorry  yoiirs  was  attended  with  any  thoughts  less  pleasing, 
either  from  the  conduct  towards  you  of  the  world  in  general,  or 
of  any  one  else  in  particular.  As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
letter,  I  have  found  what  I  have  often  done  in  receiving  letters 
from  those  I  most  esteemed,  and  most  wished  to  be  esteemed  by— 
a  great  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  a  great  inability  to  answer  it. 
I  can  only  say,  you  oblige  me  in  seeming  so  well  to  know  me 
again,  as  one  extremely  willing  that  the  free  exercise  of 
criticism  should  extend  over  my  own  Writings,  as  well  as  those 
of  others,  whenever  the  public  may  receive  the  least  benefit 
from  it,  as  I  question  not  they  will  a  great  deal  when  exerted  by 
you.  I  am  sensible  of  the  honour  you  do  me  in  proposing  to 
send  me  your  Work  before  it  appears :  if  you  do,  I  must  insist 
that  no  use,  in  my  favour,  be  made  of  this  distinction  by  the 
alteration  or  softening  of  any  censure  of  yours  on  any  line 
of  mine. 

What  you  have  observed  in  your  letter  I  think  just :  only 
I  would  acquit  myself  in  one  point.  I  could  not  have  the  least 
pique  to  Mr.  Theobald,  in  what  is  cited  in  the  Treatise  of  the 

Expression  of  Poetry,  in  which  he  intended  to  take  his  examples  from  the 
Works  of  Pope,  and,  at  the  same  time,  oflbring  to  send  the  manuscript  to 
Twickenham  for  Pope's  correction,  being  resolved,  he  says,  ''to  carry  no 
cxninplo  of  his  to  the  press  in  a  manner  against  which  he  has  any  jast  cause 
of  exception."  In  the  same  letter  we  find  a  vindication  of  some  passages  cited 
by  Pope  from  Theobald,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Bathos,  and,  partionlarly,  of  the 
expression, 

<*  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel," 
and  of  the  lines, 

**  ^— ^—  The  obscnreness  of  her  birth 
Cannot  eclipse  the  lustre  of  her  eyei^ 
Which  make  her  aU  one  light." 

The  criticisms  upon  which  by  Pope  he  considers  as  **  rash,  nnweighed  oen- 
sure."  This  letter  which,  as  the  writer  justly  observes,  **  had  grown  to  an 
vnmcrcifal  long  cmc"  extending  to  nearly  twenty  pages,  may  be  found  in  the 
Works  of  Aaron  Hill,  I.,  341.— Boscoe. 
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Bathos  from  the  Play,  which  I  never  supposed  to  be  his.  He 
gave  it  as  Shakspeare*s,  and  I  take  it  to  be  of  that  Age ;  and, 
indeed,  the  collection  of  those,  and  many  more  of  the  thoughts 
censured  there,  was  not  made  by  me  but  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  I  have 
had  two  or  three  occasions  to  lament,  that  you  seem  to  know  me 
much  better  as  a  poet  than  as  a  man.  You  can  hardly  conceive 
how  little  either  pique  or  contempt  I  bear  to  any  creature, 
unless  for  immoral  or  dirty  actions.  Any  mortal  is  at  full 
liberty,  unanswered,  to  write  and  print  of  me  as  a  poet — ^to 
praise  me  one  year  and  blame  me  another :  only  I  desire  him  to 
spare  my  character  as  an  honest  man,  over  which  he  can  have 
no  private,  much  less  any  public  right,  without  some  personal 
knowledge  of  my  heart,  or  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  Nor  is 
it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  allege  he  was  so  and  so  informed,  which 
was  the  case  with  those  men. 

I  am  sincere  in  all  I  say  to  you,  and  have  no  vanity  in  saying 
it.  You  really  overvalue  me  greatly  in  my  poetical  capacity ;  I 
am  sure  your  Work  would  do  me  infinitely  too  much  honour, 
even  if  it  blamed  me  oftener  than  it  commended :  for  the  first 
you  will  do  with  lenity,  the  last  with  excess.  But  I  could  be  glad 
to  part  with  some  share  of  any  good  man's  admiration  for  some 
of  his  affection,  and  his  belief  that  I  am  not  wholly  undeserving 
to  be  thought  what  I  am  to  you,  Sir,  a  most  faithful,  affectionate 
servant. 


To  Dean  Swift. 

May  27,  1739. 
Every  time  I  see  your  hand,  it  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  any 
writing  can  give  me ;  and  I  am,  in  proportion,  grieved  to  find 
that  several  of  my  letters  to  testify  it  to  you  miscarry ;  and  you 
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ask  me  the  same  questions  again,  which  I  prolixly  have  answered 
before.  Your  last,  indeed,  which  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr. 
Swift,  inquires  where  and  how  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  a 
paragraph  in  my  last,  under  his  own  hand,  gave  you  an  account 
of  himself ;  and  I  employed  almost  a  whole  letter  on  his  affairs 
afterwards.  He  has  sold  Dawley  for  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.^  His  plan  of  life  now  is 
a  very  agreeable  one,  in  the  finest  country  of  France,  divided 
between  study  and  exercise ;  for  he  still  reads  or  writes  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  and  generally  hunts  twice  a  week.  He  has  the 
whole  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  at  his  command,  with  the  King*8 
stables  and  dogs,  &c.,  his  lady's  son-in.law  being  Grovemor  of 
that  place.^  She  resides  most  part  of  the  year  with  my  Lord,  at 
a  large  house  they  have  hired,  and  the  rest  with  her  daughter, 
whp  is  Abbess  of  a  royal  Convent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  never  saw  him  in  stronger  health,  or  in  better  humour  with 
his  friends,  or  more  indifferent  and  dispassionate  to  his  enemies. 
He  is  seriously  set  upon  writing  some  parts  of  the  history  of  his 
times,  which  he  has  began  by  a  noble  Introduction,  presenting  a 
view  of  the  whole  state  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyrenees  Treaty. 
He  has  hence  deduced  a  summary  sketch  of  the  natural  and 
incidental  interests  of  each  kingdom,  and  how  they  have  varied 
from,  or  approached  to,  the  true  politics  of  each  in  the  several 
Administrations  to  this  time.  The  history  itself  will  be 
particular  only  on  such  anecdotes  and  facts  as  he  personally 
knew,  or  produces  vouchers  for,  both  from  home  and  abroad. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell  you  a  fear  he  expressed  lately  to 
me — that  some  facts  in  your  History  *  of  the  Queen's  last  years 

1  Dawley  is  in  Kent.  In  Coxe's  Memoirt,  the  fact  is  mentioned  of  Bolini?- 
bruke'a  introduction  to  Gborge  II.  It  was  supposed  that  Walpole  was  obliged 
to  retire,  and  that  Bolingbroke  had  at  last  succeeded  to  that  station,  for  which 
all  his  life  he  had  panted.  This  was  hia  last  effort.  He  retired  soon  after  to 
France  again. — Bowles. 

*  Bolingbroke*s  second  wife  was  the  Marquise  de  Villette. 

■  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne, 
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(which  he  read  here  with  me  in  1727),  are  not  exactly  stated, 
and  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  vary  from  them,  in  relation,  I 
believe,  to  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  which  great 
care,  surely,  should  be  taken.^  And  he  told  me  that,  when  he 
saw  you  in  1727,  he  made  you  observe  them,  and  that  you 
promised  you  would  take  care. 

We  very  often  commemorated  you  during  the  five  months  we 
lived  together  at  Twickenham.  At  which  place  oould  I  see  you 
again,  as  I  may  hope  to  see  him,  I  would  envy  no  country  io 
the  world ;  and  think  not  Dublin  only,  but  France  and  Italy, 
not  worth  the  visiting  once  more  in  my  life.^  The  mention  of 
travelling  introduces  your  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jervas,  who 
went  to  Rome  and  Naples  purely  in  search  of  health.  An 
asthma  has  reduced  his  body,  but  his  spirit  retains  all  ite 
vigour ;  and  he  is  returned,  declaring  life  itself  is  not  worth  a 
day*s  journey,  at  the  expense  of  parting  with  one's  friends.  Mr. 
Lewis  every  day  remembers  you.  I  lie  at  his  house  in  town. 
Dr.  Arbutbnot's  daughter  does  not  degenerate  from  the  humour 
and  goodness  of  her  father.  I  love  her  much.  She  is  Hke 
Gay,  very  idle,  very  ingenious,  and  inflexibly  honest.  Mrs. 
Patty  Blount  ib  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  mindful  women 
in  the  world  towards  others,  the  least  so  in  regard  to  herself. 
She  speaks  of  you  constantly.  I  scarce  know  two  more  women 
worth  naming  to  you.  The  rest  are  ladies,  run  after  music^  and 
play  at  cards. 

I  always  make  your  compliments  to  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Masham,  when  I  see  them.  I  see  John  Barber  seldom;  but 
always  find  him  proud  of  some  letter  from  you.  I  did  my  best 
with  him  on  behalf  of  one  of  your  friends,  and  spoke  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton  for  the  other,  who  was  more  prompt  to  catch  than  I  to 

1  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  Swifl  and  Bolingbroke  would  have  differed 
widely  in  their  account  of  that  Statesman's  conduct,  whom  the  former 
honoured,  aud  the  latter  detested  beyond  all  men  living. — Scott. 

*  The  meauiug  of  this  is  not  clear,  for  Pope  never  crossed  either  ChanneL 
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give  fire,  and  flew  to  the  Priuce  that  instant,  who  was  as  pleased 
to  please  me.  You  ask  me  how  I  am  at  Court.  The  Prince 
[Frederick]  shows  me  a  distinction  beyond  any  pretence  or 
merit  on  my  part ;  and  I  have  received  a  present  from  him  of 
some  marble  heads  of  poets  for  my  Library,  and  some  urns  ^  for 
my  Garden.  The  Ministerial  writers  rail  at  me ;  yet  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  their  masters,  nor  think  it  of  weight  enough  to 
complain  of  them.  I  am  very  well  with  the  courtiers  I  ever 
was  or  would  be  acquainted  with.  At  least,  they  are  civil  to 
me ;  which  is  all  I  ask  from  courtiers,  and  all  a  wise  man  will 
expect  from  them.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  makes  great 
court  to  me  :  but  I  am  too  old  for  her,  mind  and  body.  Yet  I 
cultivate  some  young  people's  friendship,  because  they  may  be 
honest  men:  whereas  the  old  ones  experience  too  often  proves 
not  to  be  so— I  having  dropped  ten  where  I  have  taken  up  one, 
and  I  hope  to  play  the  better,  with  fewer  in  my  hand. 

You  compliment  me  in  vain  upon  retaining  my  poetical 
spirit.  I  am  sinking  fast  into  prose ;  and,  if  I  ever  write  more, 
it  ought  (at  these  years,  and  in  these  times)  to  be  something,  the 
matter  of  which  will  give  a  value  to  the  work,  not  merely  the 
manner.  •  .  •  Having  nothing  to  tell  you  of  my  poetry,  I 
come  to  what  is  now  my  chief  care — my  health  and  amusement. 
The  first  is  better  as  to  headaches ;  worse  as  to  weakness  and 
nerves.  The  changes  of  weather  affect  me  much :  otherwise  I 
want  not  spirits,  except  when  indigestions  prevail.  The  mom. 
ings  are  my  life ;  in  the  evenings  I  am  not  dead,  indeed,  but 
sleep,  and  am  stupid  enough.  I  love  reading  still  better  than 
conversation:  but  my  eyes  fail,  and,  at  the  hours  when  most 
people  indulge  in  company,  I  am  tired,  and  find  the  labours  of 
the  past  day  sufficient  to  weigh  me  down.  So  I  hide  myself  in 
bed,  as  a  bird  in  his  nest,  much  about  the  same  time,  and  rise 
and  chirp  the  earlier  in  the  morning.  I  often  vary  the  scene 
(indeed,  at  every  friend's  call)  from  London  to  Twickenham,  or 
the  contrary,  to  receive  them,  or  be  received  by  them. 
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Lord  Bathurst  is  still  my  constant  friend  and  yours  :  but  his 
country-seat  is  now  always  in  Gloucestershire,  not  in  this  neigb. 
bourhood.  Mr.  Pulteney  has  no  country-seat ;  and  in  town  I  see 
him  seldom :  but  he  always  asks  after  you.  In  the  summer  I 
generally  ramble  for  a  month  to  Lord  Cobham's,  the  Bath,  or 
elsewhere.  In  all  these  rambles,  my  mind  is  full  of  you  and 
poor  Gay,  with  whom  I  travelled  so  delightfully  two  summers. 
Why  cannot  I  cross  the  sea?  The  unhappiest  malady  I  have  to 
complain  of,  the  unhappiest  accident  of  my  whole  life,  is  that 
weakness  of  the  breast,  which  makes  the  physicians  of  opinion 
that  a  strong  vomit  would  kill  me.  I  have  never  taken  one,  nor 
had  a  natural  motion  that  way  in  fifteen  years.  I  went,  some 
years  ago,  with  Lord  Peterborough  about  ten  leagues  at  sea, 
purely  to  try  if  I  could  sail  without  sea-sickness,  and  with  do 
other  view  than  to  make  yourself  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  a  visit 
before  I  died.  But  the  experiment,  though  almost  all  the  way 
near  the  coast,  had  almost  ended  all  my  views  at  once.  Well, 
then,  I  must  submit  to  live  at  the  distance  which  fortune  has 
set  us  at.  But  my  memory,  my  affections,  my  esteem,  are 
inseparable  from  you,  and  will,  my  dear  friend,  be  for  ever 
yours.^ 

P.S. — This  I  end  at  Lord  Orrery's,  in  company  with  Dr. 
King.  Wherever  I  can  find  two  or  three  that  are  yours,  I  adhere 
to  them  naturally,  and  by  that  title  they  become  mine.  I  thank 
you  for  sending  Mr.  Swift  to  me.      He  can  tell  you  more  of  me. 

1  This  letter  from  Pope  to  Swift,  in  which  he  ennmerates  their  living 
f  rieods,  and  commemorates  so  many  of  those  they  had  lost,  seems  to  hare  been 
intended  by  him  as  the  winding  np  of  the  drama  and  the  oloae  of  their  h>ag 
correspondence!  which  it|  aocordinglyi  proved  to  be.— &• 
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To  Miss  Mabtha  Blount. 

Stowe,  Jnly  4  [1739?]. 

The  post  after  I  writ  to  you  I  received,  with  great  pleasure, 
one  from  you ;  and  it  increased  that  pleasure  to  hope  you  would 
be  in  a  little  time  in  the  country,  which  you  love  so  well,  and 
when  the  weather  is  so  good.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  your  fate, 
though  it  commonly  proves  that  of  others,  to  be  deserted  by  aU 
your  friends  at  Court.  I  direct  to  your  own  house,  supposing 
this  will  be  sent  after  you,  and  having  no  surer  way.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  have  directed  a  haunch  of  venison  to  be  sent  Mrs. 
Dryden,  in  case  you  are  out  of  town.  It  will  arrive  next 
Monday  early  at  Lord  Cobham's,  in  Hanover  Square:  but  if 
you  are  in  town,  and  would  have  it  otherwise  disposed  of,  you 
may  prevent  it  by  sending  thither  over  night  a  new  direction 
to  the  porter.  I  will  send  you  another  from  Hagley,  if  you 
appoint  beforehand  where  it  shall  be  left. 

Your  next  direction  is  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  at  Hagley, 
near  Stowerbridge,  Worcestershire,  where  I  hope  to  be  on  tho 
tenth,  or  sooner,  if  Mr.  Lyttleton  come.  Mr.  Grenville  was 
here,  and  told  me  he  expected  him  in  two  or  three  days ;  so  I 
think  we  may  travel  on  the  eighth  or  ninth.  Though  I  never 
saw  this  place  in  half  the  beauty  and  perfection  it  now  has, 
I  want  to  leave  it,  to  hasten  my  return  towards  you ;  or,  other- 
wise, I  could  pass  three  months  in  agreeable  rambles  and  slow 
journeys.  I  dread  that  to  Worcester  and  back ;  for  every  one 
tells  me  it  is  perpetual  rock,  and  the  worst  of  rugged  roads, 
which  really  not  only  hurt  me  at  present,  but  leave  consequences 
very  uneasy  to  me.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  here  yesterday, 
and  assures  me  what  Mr.  Lyttelton  talks  of  as  one  day's  journey 
must  be  two,  or  an  intolerable  fatigue.  He  is  the  happiest  man 
be  ever  wai  in  his  life.     This  garden  is  beyond  all  description, 

31 
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in  the  new  part  of  it.  I  am  every  hour  in  it,  but  dinner  and 
night,  and  every  hour  envying  myself  the  delight  of  it,  because 
not  partaken  by  you,  who  would  see  it  better  and,  consequently, 
enjoy  it  more. 

Lady  Cobham  and  Mrs.  Speed,  who  (except  two  days)  have 
been  the  sole  inhabitants,  wish  you  were  here  as  much,  at  leasts 
as  they  wished  for  their  gowns,  which  are  not  yet  all  recovere<l ; 
and,  therefore,  I  fear  yours  is  not.  You  might  be  more  at  your 
own  disposal  than  usually ;  for  every  one  takes  a  different  way, 
and  wanders  about  till  we  meet  at  noon.  All  the  mornings  we 
breakfast  and  dispute.  After  dinner,  and  at  night,  music  and 
harmony— in  the  garden,  fishing ;  no  politics  and  no  cards,  nor 
much  reading.  This  agrees  exactly  with  me ;  for  the  want  of 
cards  sends  us  early  to  bed.  I  have  no  complaints,  but  that  I 
wish  for  you,  and  cannot  have  you.  I  will  say  no  more — but 
that  I  think  0/ and /or  you,  as  I  ever  did  and  ever  shall,  present 
or  absent.     I  can  really  forget  everything  besides. 

I  desire  you  will  write  a  post-letter  to  my  man,  John,*  at 
what  time  you  would  have  the  pine-apples  to  send  Lady 
Gerard,  and  whither  he  is  to  send  them  in  town.  I  have  had 
none  yet:  but  I  bade  him  send  you  the  very  first  that  ripened — 
I  mean  for  yourself.  But,  if  you  are  out  of  t9wn,  pray  tell  him 
to  whom  he  shall  send  it.  I  have  also  ordered  him,  as  soon  as 
several  of  them  ripen,  to  inquire  of  you  where  and  when  you 
would  have  any,  which,  I  need  not  say,  are  wholly  at  your 
service.  The  post  comes  in  crossly  here,  and  after  I  have  written, 
for  the  most  part :  but  I  keep  this  to  the  last,  in  case  I  have  any 
letter  to-night,  that  I  may  add  to  it,  as  I  sincerely  shall,  my 
thanks,  whenever  you  oblige  me  by  writing,  but  still  more 
by  thinking  me,  and  all  I  say,  sincere,  as  you  safely  may,  and 
always  may. 

Wednesday y  12  0* clock. — Adieu.     I  am  going  to  the  Elysian 

i  John  Searle,  whom  he  mentioDB  in  his  Will.— C. 
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Fields,  where  I  shall  meet  your  idea.  The  post  is  come  in 
without  any  letters  which  I  need  answer ;  which  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  except  with  regard  to  yours.  .  .  .  Adieu,  once  more. 
I  am  going  to  dream  of  you.     Nine  at  night 


To  Miss  Martha  Blount, 

Bristol  [Nov.,  1739?]. 

I  am  glad  I  sent  you  my  last  letter  on  Saturday,  without  ez- 
pecting  yours,  which  did  not  come  till  the  day  after  the  post,  by 
parsing  first  through  Mr.  Allen's  hands  at  Bath.  I  thank  you 
for  it,  and  must  now  give  you  some  account  of  this  place.  I  rise 
at  seven,  drink  at  the  Well  at  eight,  breakfast  at  nine,  dine  at 
two,  go  to  bed  at  ten,  or  sooner.  I  find  the  water  very  cold  on 
my  stomach,  and  have  no  comfort  but  in  the  asses'  milk  I  drink 
constantly  with  it,  according  to  Dr.  Mead's  order.  The  three 
days  I  was  at  Mr.  Allen's  I  went  for  two  or  three  hours  to 
Bath  ;  but  saw  no  public  place,  nor  any  persons,  but  the  four 
or  five  I  writ  you  word  of.  It  grieved  me  to  miss  twice  of  Lady 
Cox  in  that  time.  I  had  a  line  from  Mr.  Slingsby  Bethel,  to 
acquaint  me  his  brother  was  well ;  and  I  will  write  to  him  from 
hence,  as  soon  as  I  can  give  him  a  physical  account  of  myself. 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  undertook  when  I  said  I  would  give 
you  some  account  of  this  place.  Nothing  can  do  it  but  a  picture : 
it  is  so  unlike  any  scene  you  ever  saw.  But  I  will  begin, 
at  least,  and  reserve  the  rest  to  my  next  letter.  From  Bath 
you  go  along  the  river,  or  its  side,  the  road  lying  generally  in 
sight  of  it.  On  each  bank  are  steep  rising  hills,  clothed  with 
wood  at  top,  and  sloping  toward  the  stream  in  green  meadows,  in- 
termixed  with  white  houses,  milk,  and  bridges.     This  for  seven 
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or  eight  miles :  then  you  come  in  sight  of  Bristol  (the  river  wioi 
ing,  at  the  bottom  of  steeper  banks,  to  the  town),  where  jt 
see  twenty  odd  pyramids  smoking  over  the  town,  which  are  gbfr 
houses,  and  a  vast  extent  of  houses  red  and  white.  You  come  fiis 
to  Old  Wells,  and  over  a  bridge  built,  on  both  sides,  like  LoD(k 
Bridge,  and  as  much  crowded  with  a  strange  mixture  of  seameiv 
women,  children,  loaded  horses,  asses,  and  sledges  with  goock, 
dragging  along  all  together,  without  posts  to  separate  them 
From  thence  you  come  to  a  key  [quay]  along  the  old  wall,  witl 
houses  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  far  s 
you  can  see,  hundreds  of  ships,  their  masts  as  thick  as  thej  can 
stand  by  one  another,  which  is  the  oddest  and  most  surprising 
sight  imaginable.  This  street  is  fuller  of  them  than  the 
Thames,  from  London  Bridge  to  Deptford ;  and,  at  certain 
times  only,  the  water  rises  to  carry  them  out :  so  that,  at  oHm 
times,  a  long  street,  full  of  ships  in  the  middle,  and  house: 
on  both  sides,  looks  like  a  dream. 

Passing  still  along  by  the  river,  you  come  to  a  rocky  way  on 
one  side,  overlooking  green  hills  on  the  other.  On  that  rocky 
way  rise  several  white  houses,  and,  over  them,  red  rocks,  ani 
as  you  go  further,  more  rocks  above  rocks,  mixed  with  green 
bushes,  and  of  different  coloured  stone.  This,  at  a  mile's  end, 
terminates  in  the  house  of  the  Hot  Well,  whereabouts  lie 
several  pretty  lodging-houses  open  to  the  river,  with  watts 
of  trees.  When  you  have  seen  the  hills  seem  to  shut  upon  you, 
and  to  stop  any  further  way,  you  go  into  the  house,  and,  lookinc^ 
out  at  the  back  door,  a  vast  rock  of  an  hundred  feet  high,  of 
red,  white,  green,  blue,  and  yellowish  marbles,  all  blotched  bjA 
variegated,  strikes  you  quite  in  the  face ;  and,  turning  on  the 
left,  there  opens  the  river  at  a  vast  depth  below,  winding  in  and 
out,  and  accompanied,  on  both  sides,  with  a  continued  range  of 
rocks  up  to  the  clouds,  of  an  hundred  colours,  one  behind 
another,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  prospect,  quite  to  the  sea. 
But  the  sea  ^ov  the  Severn  you  do  not  see :  the  rocks  and  river 
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fill  the  eye,  and  terminate  the  view,  much  like  the  broken 
scenes  behind  one  another  in  a  Play-house.  From  the  room, 
where  I  write,  I  see  the  tide  rising,  and  filling  all  the  bottom 
between  these  scenes  of  rock:  on  the  sides  of  which,  on  one 
hand,  are  buildings,  some  white,  some  red,  everywhere  up  and 
down  like  the  steepest  side  of  Richmond  to  the  Thames,  mixed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  but  much  wilder;  and  huge  shaggy 
marbles,  some  in  points,  some  in  cavemSy  hanging  all  over  and 
under  them  in  a  thousand  shapes. 

I  have  no  more  room  but  to  give  Lady  Gerard  my  hearty 
services,  and  to  wish  you  would  see,  next  summer  or  spring, 
what  I  am  sure  would  charm  you,  and  fright  most  other  ladies. 
I  expect  Mr.  Allen  here  in  four  or  five  days.  I  am  always 
desiring  to  hear  of  you.  Adieu.  Remember  me  to  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Lord  Cornbury,  and  Mr.  Cleland* 


To  Miss  Mabtha  Blount. 

Bristol,  Saturday  [Nov.  24,  1739  ?]. 

I  have  just  received  yours,  for  which  I  most  kindly  love  and 
thank  you.  You  will  have  this  a  post  the  sooner,  by  Mr.  Allen's 
messenger  coming  hither.  I  have  had  a  kind  letter  from  the^ 
Judge,^  with  very  friendly  mention  of  you,  and  concern  that  he 
could  not  see  you.  As  he  expects  a  particular  account  of  myself, 
I  enclose  it,  to  save  the  trouble  of  writing  it  over  again  to  you, 
who,  I  know,  desire  as  much  or  more  to  know  it:  and  I  proceed 
in  my  description. 

Upon  the  top  of  those  high  rocks  by  the  Hot  Well,  which  I 
have  described  to  you,  there  runs,  on  one  side,  a  large  down  of 

>  Mr.  BaroA  Forlescuo. 
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fiDe  turf  for  about  three  miles.  It  looks  too  frightful  to 
approach  the  brink,  and  look  down  upon  the  river :  but  in  nuui? 
partB  of  this  down  the  Talleys  descend  gently,  and  jou  see  all 
along  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the  opening  of  the  rods, 
which  turn  and  close  in  upon  you,  from  space  to  space,  for  seTenJ 
miles  on  toward  the  sea.  There  is  first,  near  Bristol,  a  Uttle 
village  upon  this  down,  called  Clifton,  where  are  very  prettj 
lodging  houses,  overlooking  all  the  woody  hiUs  ;  and  steep  clilb 
and  very  green  valleys,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wells ;  where, 
in  the  summer,  it  must  be  delicious  walking  and  riding,  for  the 
plain  extends  one  way  many  miles.  Particularly,  there  is 
a  tower  that  stands  close  at  the  edge  of  the  highest  rock,  and 
sees  the  stream  turn  quite  round  it;  and  all  the  banks  one 
way  are  wooded  in  a  gentle  slope  for  near  a  mile  high, 
quite  green :  the  other  banks  all  inaccessible  rock,  of  an  huD« 
fired  colours  and  odd  shapes,  some  hundred  feet  perpendicular, 
I  am  told  that  one  may  ride  ten  miles  further  on  an  even  turf, 
on  a  ridge  that,  on  one  side,  views  the  river  Severn,  and  the 
banks  steeper  and  steeper  quite  to  the  open  sea ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  a  vast  woody  vale,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  stretch  :  and, 
all  before  you,  the  opposite  coast  of  Wales  beyond  the  Severn 
again.  But  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  see;  nor  virould  one  but 
in  better  weather,  when  one  may  dine,  or  lie  there,  or  cross  a 
narrow  part  of  the  stream  to  the  nearest  point  in  Wales,  whei« 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hook,  last  summer,  lay  some  nights  in  the 
cleanest  and  best  cottage  in  the  world,  with  excellent  provisions, 
under  a  hill  on  the  margin  of  the  Severn.  Let  him  describe  it  to 
you,  and  pray  tell  him  we  are  in  much  fear  for  his  health,  not 
having  had  a  line  since  he  left  us. 

The  city  of  Bristol  itself  is  very  unpleasant,  and  no  civiliseil 
company  in  it ;  only  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  would  have 
brought  me  acquainted  with  merchants,  of  whom  I  hear  no 
threat  character.  The  streets  are  as  crowded  as  London  :  but  the 
best  image  I  can  give  you  of  it  is,  it  is  its  if  Wapping  ;ind  South- 
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wark  were  ten  times  as  big,  or  all  their  people  ran  into  Loudon. 
Nothing  is  fine  in  it  but  the  Square,  which  is  larger  than 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  well-builded,  with  a  very  fine  brass  statue, 
in  the  middle,  of  King  William  on  horseback ;  and  the  Key, 
which  is  full  of  ships,  and  goes  round  half  the  Square.  The 
College  Green  is  pretty,  and  (like  the  Square)  set  with  trees, 
with  a  very  fine  old  cross  of  (Jothic  curious  work  in  the  middle, 
but  spoiled  with  the  new  folly  of  new  gilding  it,  that  takes 
away  all  the  venerable  antiquity.  There  is  a  cathedral,  very 
neat,  and  nineteen  parish  churches. 

Once  more  my  services  to  Lady  Gerard.  I  write  scarce  to 
anybody,  therefore  pray  tell  anybody  you  judge  deserves  it,  that 
I  inquire  of,  and  remember  myself  to,  them.  I  shall  be  at  Bath 
soon  ;  and,  if  Dr.  Mead  approves  of  what  I  asked  him  of  the  Bath 
water  mixed,  I  will  not  return  to  Bristol.^  Otherwise,  I  fear,  I 
must :  for,  indeed,  my  complaint  seems  only  intermitted,  while 
I  take  larger  quantities  than  I  used  of  water,  and  no  wine;  and  it 
must  require  time  to  know  whether  I  might  not  just  as  well  do 
so  at  home.  Not  but  that  I  am  satisfied  the  water  at  the  Well 
is  very  different  from  what  it  is  anywhere  else.  For  it  is  full  as 
warm  as  new  milk  from  the  cow.  But  there  is  no  living  at  the 
Wells,  without  more  conveniences  in  the  winter.  Adieu.  1 
write  so  much,  that  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  what  my  heart 
holds  of  esteem  and  affection.  Pray  write  to  me  every 
Thursday's  post,  and  I  shall  answer  on  Saturday :  for  it  comes 
and  goes  out  the  same  day,  and  I  can  answer  no  sooner  what  you 
write  on  Tuesday. 

1  Id  a  former  letter  to  Miss  M.  Bloant,  Pope  tells  her  that  he  is  "  jost  come 
from  hearing  Dr.  Cheyne,  the  eminent  Bath  physician.  I  have  the  headache, 
which  heats  my  brain,  and  he  assures  me  I  might  be  inspired,  if  it  had  but 
one  turn  more." 
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To  Mb.  Wabbubton.* 

Twit'nam,  Aug.  12,  [1740?!. 

The  general  indispositioii  I  have  to  writing,  unless  uponi 
belief  of  the  necessity  or  use  of  it,  would  plead  my  excuse  in  not 
doing  it  to  you.  I  know  it  is  not  (I  feel  it  is  not)  needful  to 
repeat  assurances  of  that  love  and  constant  friendship  and  esteem 
I  bear  you.  Honest  and  ingenuous  minds  are  sure  of  each 
other :  the  tie  is  mutual  and  solid.  The  use  of  writing  letters 
resolves  wholly  into  the  gratification,  given  and  received,  in  the 
knowledge  of  each  other's  welfare — unless  I  ever  should  be  so 
fortunate  (and  a  rare  fortune  it  would  be)  to  be  able  to  procure, 
and  acquaint  you  of,  some  real  benefit  done  you  by  my  means. 
But  Fortune  seldom  suffers  a  disinterested  man  to  serve  another. 
•Tis  too  much  an  insult  upon  her  to  let  two  of  those,  who  most 
despise  her  favours,  be  happy  in  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  instance.  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much,  at  her  hands,  as  that 
she  would  permit  some  great  person  or  other  to  remove  you 
nearer  the  banks  of  the  Thames :  though  very  lately  a  nobleman, 
whom  you  esteem  more  than  you  know,  had  destined  you  a 
Livvng  you  never  dreamt  of,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you 
now  are.  But  the  incumbent  was  graciously  preserved  by 
Fortune. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  hints ;  and  am  afraid,  if  I  had 
more  of  them,  not  on  this  only  but  on  other  subjects,  I  should 
break  my  resolution,  and  become  an  author  anew :  nay,  a  new 
author,  and  a  better  than  I  yet  have  been ;  or,  God  forbid  I 
should  go  on  jingling  only  the  same  bells  I 

I  have  received  some  chagrin  at  your  delay  (for  Dr.  King  tells 
me  it  will  be  no  more)  of  your  degree  at  Oxon.    As  for  mine,  I 

1  Warbnrton  did  not  reach  the  top  of  the  cccleBlastical  ladder  till  nineteoa 
^'carB  later. 
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Vfill  die  before  I  receive  one,  in  an  Art  I  am  ignorant  of,  at  a 
place  where  there  remains  any  scruple  of  bestowing  one  on  you, 
in  a  Science  of  which  you  are  so  great  a  master.  In  short  I 
•will  be  doctored  with  you,  or  not  at  all.  I  am  sure,  wherever 
honour  is  not  conferred  on  the  deserving,  there  can  be  none 
given  to  the  undeserving — no  more  from  the  hands  of  priests 
than  of  princes.  Adieu.  God  give  you  all  true  blessings  I  I 
am  faithfully  yours. 


To  Mb.  Wabbubton. 

Sept.  20, 1741. 

It  is  not  my  friendship,  but  the  discernment  of  that  nobleman  ^ 
I  mentioned,  which  you  are  to  thank  for  his  intention  to  serve 
you.  And  his  judgment  is  so  uncontroverted,  that  it  would 
really  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  owe  him  anything,  instead  of  a 
shame,  which  often  is  the  case  in  the  favours  of  men  of  that 
rank.  I  am  sorry  I  can  only  wish  you  well,  and  not  do 
myself  honour  in  doing  you  any  good.  But  I  comfort  myself, 
when  I  reflect  few  men  could  make  you  happier,  none  more 
deserving  than  you  have  made  yourself. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  have  been  betrayed  into  a  paragraph  of 
this  kind.  I  ask  your  pardon,  though  it  be  truth,  for  saying  so 
much. 

If  I  can  prevail  on  myself  to  complete  the  Dundad^  it  will 
be  published  at  the  same  time,  with  a  general  edition  of  all  my 
verses  (for  poems  I  will  not  call  them) ;  and  I  hope  your 
friendship  to  me  will  be  then  as  well  known  as  my  being  an 
author,  and  go  together  down  to  Posterity — I  mean  to  as  much 

1  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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of  Posterity  as  poor  Modems  can  reach  to ;  where  the  Com- 
mentator  (as  usual)  will  lend  a  crutch  to  the  weak  Poet,  to 
help  him  to  limp  a  little  further  than  he  could  on  his  own  feet 
We  shall  take  our  degree  together  in  Fame,  whatever  we  do  at 
the  University :  I  tell  you  once  more,^  I  will  not  have  it  thew 
without  you. 


To  Mb.  Wabbubton, 

Bath,  Nov.  12, 1741. 
I  am  always  naturally  sparing  of  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
for  a  reason  I  think  a  great  one — ^that  it  is  needless  aftef 
experience,  to  repeat  assurances  of  friendship ;  and  no  less 
irksome  to  be  searching  for  words  to  express  it  over  and  over. 
But  I  have  more  calls  than  one  for  this  letter:  first, to  express  a 
satisfaction  at  your  resolution  not  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  dispute 
with  Dr.  Middleton,  though  I  am  satisfied  you  could  have  doue 
it ;  and  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Lyttelton  is  pleased  at  it  too,  who 
writes  me  word,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  must  infinitely  esteem 
a  divine  and  an  author,  who  loves  peace  better  than  victory. 
Secondly,  I  am  to  recommend  to  you,  as  an  author,  a  bookseller 
in  the  room  of  the  honest  one  you  have  lost — ^Mr.  Oilee ;  and  I 
know  none  who  is  so  worthy,  and  has  so  good  a  title,  in  thai 

1  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Editor's  reqaeeting  him  not  to  sligrht  the  hononr 
ready  to  be  done  him  by  the  University  :  and,  especially,  not  to  decline  it  on 
the  Editor's  account,  who  had  no  reason  to  think  the  affront  done  him— of  com- 
plimenting him  with  an  offer  [of  an  honorary  degree],  and  then  contriving  to 
evade  it — the  act  of  tiiat  illustrioos  body,  bat  the  exploit  of  two  or  three 
particulars,  tiie  creatures  of  a  man  in  power,  and  the  slaves  of  their  own 
l)a88ions  and  prejudices.  However,  Mr.  P.  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
uf  any  honours  from  them,  and  his  resentment  of  this  low  trick  gave  birth  to 
the  celebrated  linos  of  Apollo's  Mayor  and  Alderman,  in  the  fourth  VunciaiL^^ 
Warburton. 
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ebaracter  to  succeed  him  as  Mr.  Knupton.  But  my  third 
motive  of  now  troubling  you  is  my  own  proper  interest  and 
pleasure.  I  am  here  .in  more  leisure  than  I  can  possibly  enjoy, 
even  in  my  own  house — vcuxire  Uteris.  It  is  at  this  place  that 
your  exhortations  may  be  most  effectual,  to  make  me  resume  the 
studies  I  have  almost  laid  aside  by  perpetual  avocations  and 
dissipations.  If  it  were  practicable  for  you  to  pass  a  month  or 
six  weeks  from  home,  it  is  here  I  would  wish  to  be  with  you ; 
and  if  you  would  attend  to  the  continuation  of  your  own  noble 
work,*  or  unbend  to  the  idle  amusement  of  commenting  upon  a 
poet,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  aiming,  by  his  moral 
strokes,  to  merit  some  regard  from  such  men  as  advance  truth 
and  virtue  in  a  more  effectual  way.  In  either  case,  this  place 
and  this  house  would  be  an  uninviolable  asylum  to  you  from  all 
you  would  desire  to  avoid,  in  so  public  a  scene  as  Bath. 

The  worthy  man,^  who  is  the  master  of  it,  invites  you  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  is  one  who  would  treat  you  with  love  and 
veneration  rather  than  what  the  world  calls  civility  and  regard. 
He  is  sincerer  and  plainer  than  almost  any  man  now  in  this 
world,  antiquia  moribus.  If  the  waters  of  the  Bath  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  your  complaints  (as  I  believe,  from  what  you  have 
told  me  of  them),  no  opportunity  can  ever  be  better.  It  is 
lust  the  best  season.  We  are  told  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  is 
expected  here  daily,  who,  I  know,  is  your  friend ;  at  least, 
though  a  bishop,  is  too  much  a  man  of  learning  to  be  your 
enemy.  You  see  I  omit  nothing  to  add  to  the  weight  in  the 
balance,  in  which,  however,  I  will  not  think  myself  light,  since 
I  have  known  your  partiality.  You'll  want  no  servant  here. 
Your  room  will  be  next  to  mine,  and  one  man  will  serve  us. 
Here   is  a  Library,  and  a  Gallery  ninety  feet  long,  to  walk 

1  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated  (1737-41.) 

9  Ralph  AllcD,  the  friend  and  host  of  Pope,  the  original  of  Allworthy,  in 
7'ofn  Jones.  As  Popo  represents  him,  he  was  ased  to  **  do  good  by  stealth  and 
blush  to  find  it  fame." 
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Id  ;  and  a  coach,  whenever  you  would  take  the  air  with  me. 
Mr.  Allen  telk  me  you  might,  on  horseback,  be  here  in  dim 
days:  it  is  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  from  Newark;  the 
road  through  Leicester,  Stow-in-the-Wolde  (in  01o6tershii«), 
and  Cirencester,  by  Lord  Bathurst's.  I  could  engage  to  canj 
you  to  London  from  hence,  and  I  would  accommodate  my  time 
and  journey  to  your  conveniency. 

Is  all  this  a  dream,  or  can  you  make  it  a  reality  2  Can  yoQ 
give  ear  to  me  ? 

Audisti  t  an  me  ludit  am/xbUia 
Insaniai 

Dear  Sir,  adieu,  and  give  me  a  line  to  Mr.  Allen^s  at  Bath 
God  preserve  you  ever.     I  am,  yours  faithfully,  &c. 

Mr.  Allen's  house  (where  I  am,  and  hope  you  may  be)  is  le« 
than  two  miles  from  Bath:  but  his  brother,  the  Postmaster, 
lives  at  Bath,  and  takes  care  of  letters  to  me. 


To  Mb.  WabbubtoH. 

Jan.  12,  1744. 
An  unwillingness  to  write  nothing  to  you,  whom  J  respect; 
and,  worse  than  nothing,  what  would  afflict  you,  to  one  who 
wishes  me  so  well,  has  hitherto  kept  me  silent.  Of  the  public  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  worthy  the  reflection  of  a  reasonable  man ; 
and  of  myself  only  an  account  that  would  give  you  pain :  for  my 
asthma  has  increased  every  week  since  you  last  heard  from  me, 
to  the  degree  of  confining  me  totally  to  a  fireside,  so  that  I  have 
liardly  seen  any  of  my  friends  but  two,  who  happen  to  be 
divided  from  the  world  as  much  as  myself,  and  are  constantly 
retired  at  Battersea.    There  I  have  past  most  of  my  time,  and 
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often  wished  you  of  the  company,  as  the  best  I  knew  to  make 
me  not  regret  the  loss  of  all  others,  and  to  prepare  me  for  a 
nobler  hope  than  any  mortal  greatness  can  open  to  us.  I  fear, 
by  the  account  you  gave  me  of  the  time  you  design  to  come  tliis 
way,  one  of  them  (whom  I  much  wish  you  had  a  glimpse  of,  as  a 
being  pavUo  minus  ab  cmgelis)  will  be  gone  again,  unless  you 
pass  some  weeks  in  London,  before  Mr.  Allen  arrives  there  in 
March. 

My  present  indisposition  tukes  up  almost  all  my  hours  to 
render  a  very  few  of  them  supportable.  Yet  I  go  on  softly  to 
prepare  the  great  edition  of  my  things,  with  your  notes,  and,  as 
fast  as  I  receive  any  from  you,  I  add  others  in  order,  determin- 
ing to  finish  the  Epistles  to  Dr.  Arb[uthnot]  v.  2 ;  two  or  three 
of  the  best  of  Horace,  particularly  that  to  Augustus  first,  which 
will  fall  into  the  same  volume  with  the  Essay  on  Man.  I 
determined  to  have  published  a  small  number  of  that  Essay ^ 
and  of  the  other  On  Criticisrriy  ere  now  as  a  sample  of  the  rest ; 
but  Bowyer  advised  to  delay, — though  I  now  see  I  was  not  in 
the  wrong. 

I  am  told  the  Laureate  ^  is  going  to  publish  a  very  abusive 
pamphlet.  That  is  all  I  can  desire :  it  is  enough  if  it  be 
abusive,  and  if  it  be  his.  He  threatens  you :  but  I  think  you 
will  not  fear,  or  love,  him  so  much  as  to  answer  him,  though 
you  have  answered  one  or  two  as  dull.  He  will  be  more  to  me 
than  a  dose  of  hartshorn ;  and,  as  a  stink  revives  one  who  has 
been  oppressed  with  perfumes,  his  railing  will  cure  me  of  a 
course  of  flatteries.     I  am  much  more  concerned  to  hear  that 


^  Colley  Gibber.  The  piece  which  procored  for  him  the  Laureateship  was 
his  Nonjuror,  an  adaptation  of  Moli^re's  Tartuffe.  It  had  a  great  ran,  and  was 
known,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  title  of  the  Hypocrite.  Gibber  produced, 
altogether,  tome  twenty.five  Plays — tragedies  and  comedies.  He  continued 
to  act  on  the  Stage  up  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Pope,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  war  d  outrance,  made  him  the  principal  personage  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Dunciad  (1743).  Two  " Expostulatory  Letters"  were 
addressed  bj  him  to  his  satirist. 
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some  of  your  clergy  are  offended  at  a  verse  or  two  of  mioe, 
because  I  have  a  respect  for  your  clergy  (though  the  verses  are 
harder  upon  ours).  But,  if  they  do  not  blame  yiyw  for  defying 
those  verses,  I  will  wrap  myself  up  in  the  layman's  cloak,  and 
sleep  under  your  shield. 

Have  you  forgot,  as  I  did  in  my  last  two  letters,  the  dek 
I  owed  you  ever  since  November  was  twelvemonth,  and  some 
little  matter  you  undertook  to  pay  for  a  saddle  and  apothecary's 
bill,  when  I  left  you  at  Bath  ?  Pray  send  me  word,  if  I  shall 
pay  the  whole,  or  the  interest,  to  any  person  before  you  come  to 
town.  I  am  sorry  to  find,  by  a  letter  two  posts  since  from  Mr. 
Allen,  that  he  is  not  quite  recovered  yet  of  all  that  remains  of 
his  indisposition,  nor  Mrs.  Allen  quite  well.  Don*t  be  dis. 
couraged  from  telling  me  how  you  are,  for  no  man  is  more 
yours  than,  &c. 


To  Mb.  Ralph  Alleit. 

March  6  [1744]. 

I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  yours.  I  am  sure  we  shall  meet 
with  the  same  hearts  we  ever  met,^  and  I  could  wish  it  were  at 
Twickeiiham,  though  only  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Allen  twkt; 
there  instead  of  once.  But,  as  matters  have  turned  out,  a  decent 
obedience  to  the  Government  has  since  obliged  me  to  reside 
here,  ten  miles  out  of  the  Capital ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  see  you 
liere  or  nowhere.  Let  that  be  an  additional  reason  for  your 
coming  and  staying  what  time  you  can. 

The  utmost  I  can  do,  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

1  Alluding  to  the  anhappy  disagreement  which  had  occurred  l>etweeD  them    • 
and  to  the  rccunciiiatiun  which  had  taken  place.— •&. 
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I  may  slide  along  the  Surrey  side  (where  no  Middlesex  Justice 
can  pretend  any  cognisance)  to  Battersea,  and  thence  cross  the 
water  for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  close-chair,  to  dine  with  you,  or 
so.  But  to  be  in  town  I  fear  will  be  imprudent,  and  thought 
insolent.  At  least,  hitherto,  all  comply  with  the  Proclamation.^ 
I  write  thus  early,  that  you  may  let  me  know  if  your  [fixed] 
day  continues,  and  I  will  have  every  room  in  my  house  as  warm 
for  you  as  the  owner  always  would  be.  It  may  possibly  be,  that 
I  shall  be  taking  the  secret  flight  I  spoke  of  to  Battersea  before 
you  come,  with  Mr.  Warburton,  whom  I  have  promised  to  make 
known  to  the  only  great  man  in  Europe,  who  knows  as  much 
as  he;^  and  from  thence  we  may  return  the  16th,  or  any  day, 
hither  and  meet  you,  without  fail,  if  you  fix  your  day. 

1  On  the  inrasion,  at  that  time  threatened  from  France  and  the  Pretender.-^ 
Warburton.  Warbnrton's  note  is  vagae  and  insufficient.  Pope  was  no  more 
concerned  with  the  threatened  invasion  than  any  other  Eogltshman,  than 
Allen  himself,  who  was  travelling,  and  might  go  to  Twickenham,  or  anywhere 
he  pleased.  Bat,  consequent  on  the  threatened  invasion,  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
suspended;  aod  a  Proclamation  issued  in  Febmary  (just  issned,  therefore, 
when  this  letter  was  written)  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against  papists 
and  nou.jurors,  commanding  their  departure  out  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  on  or  before  the  2nd  March,  and  not  to  rcmoye  from  their 
respective  places  of  abode  above  five  miles,  &o. — C.  W.  D.  (MS.  note.)  But, 
as  a  (nominal)  papist,  Pope  was,  as  matter  of  course,  especiaUy  obnoxious  to 
the  operation  of  these  laws. 

s  He  brought  these  two  eminent  men  together,  but  they  soon  parted  in 
mutual  disgust  with  each  other. — Warton.  Pope  lived  scarcely  three  months 
beyond  the  date  of  this  letter.  The  Jacobite  Invasioni  as  is  well  known^  took 
place  in  the  next  year. 
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Abbrerlations,  in  the  English  lAngrnage, 
condemned  by  Swift,  In  the  TuOer,  96  ;  in 
letter  to  Beach,  246. 

Academy  of  Lagado,  referred  to  by  Mrs. 
Howard,  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  193,  noU. 

Academy  for  reforming  the  English  lan- 
guage, pniposed  by  Swift,  128. 

Account  of  the  Poisoning  of  Edmtmd  OwrU,  a 
bnrlesqne  by  Pope,  307. 

Acheson,  Sir  A.,  and  Lady,  Irish  friends  of 
Swift,  introduced  in  his  Orand  Quettion 
Debated,  61 ;  mentioned  by  him  in  letter 
to  Pope,  212 ;  Swift  gives  an  account  to 
Pope  of  his  "  libels  "  upon  Lady  Aoheaon* 
214,  and  note, 

Aekmee,  an  opera  by  Gay,  233,  note, 

Addison, Joseph,  sends  his  Remarke  to  8wift» 
his  intimacy  with  Swift,  revises  Swift's 
Bameie  and  PhiUnum,  16 ;  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ireland,  23,  and  note  ;  figures  in  Swift's 
letters  to  Esther  Johnson,  29;  not  a  Letter. 
Writer,  06;  at  the  tavern  with  Swift.  86, 
87 ;  letter  from  Swift  to,  89.91 ;  entertains 
Swift  and  Jerras  at  his  conntry.place.96 1 
coolness  with  Swift  on  political  grounds, 
101 ;  Swift  behaves  coldly  to  him  at  the 
cofTechouse,  at  a  dinner  with  Swift  and 
Steele  at  his  sister's  house,  102;  his  recon. 
ciliation  with  Swift,  who  dines  with  him 
and  Steele  at  Tonson's,  116;  dines,  with 
Swift,  at   Lord   Bulingbroke's,  on   Good 
Friday,  preparing  his  traitedy  of  Cato, 
at  a  symposium  at  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
with  Swift  and  others,  and  discusses  poll, 
tics  with  them,  136.136 ;  rehearsal  of  his 
Cato  described  by  Swift,  137 ;  letters  of 
Swift  to,  on  Steele's  reflections  in  the 
6iuir(itaii,141.142 ;  involved  in  the  quarrel 
between  Swift  and  Steele,  143.  and  noU ; 
letter  from  Swift  to,  congratulating  him 
on  his  ^[ipaintment  as  Secretary  of  State, 
167.168;  his  maxim,  to  excuse  nobody ,  181 ; 
eulfigises  Pope's  Eii$aif  on   Criticinmt   in 
'  Spectator,  282 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Pope 


originates  with  the  E$»ay,  287t  letter  a^ 

dressed  by  Pope  to  him  (but,  in  fact,  written 
to  Steele),  Prologue  to  his  Cato  written  by 
Pope,  defended  by  Pope  from  the  attacks 
of  Dennis  upon  his  Cato,  288;  flcUtioua 
Correspondence  with  Pope,  causes  of  es- 
trangement from  Pope,  bis  patronage  of 
TickeU's  Iliad,  saUrised  by  Pope  under 
the  name  of  AUieue,  289;  alleged  reason 
for  his  resigning  Secretaryship,  290 ;  his 
Cato  noticed  by  Pope  in  a  letter  to  Caryll, 
291 ;  disapproves  of  the  revised  edition 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  297  ;  offends  Pope 
by  his  preflBrence  for  TickeU's  Uiad,  300; 
Ms  Dialogue  on  MedaU  inspires  one  of  Pope's 
Eeeape,  322 ;  fictitious  letters  to  him  from*- 
Pope,  844,  316 ;  letter  from  Pope  wrongly 
printed  with  superscription  to  him.  360 ; 
his  criticism  on  the   Temple  of  Fame  re. 
quested  by  Pope,  864 ;  his  Cato  eulogised, 
and  its  acting  described,  by  Pope  in  a 
letter  to  Caryll,  366.366;  his  eulogy  of 
Pope  causes  the  poet  to  be  suspected  of 
Whiggism,  his  name  omitted,  in  favour  of 
Congreve,  in  Pope's  edition  of  his  own 
Letters  of  1736.  379,  and  note ;  his  verses  on 
Liberti/  noticed  by  Pope  in  letter  to  Jervas, 
889 ;  regard  and  respect  for  him  expressed 
by  Pope  to  Jervas,  390;  sends  to  Pope  a 
poem  of  Pamell's,  407;  curious  flEttallties 
in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  his  writings 
noticed  by  Atterbury,  in  a  letter  to  Pope. 
4A3,n»4e, 

Adrian,  Roman  Emperor,  his  epigram,  Ai 
Animam,  imitated  by  Pope,  368. 

Adventmrer,  The,  a  periodical  edited  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth,  his  protest  against  Hunt, 
ing  in,  287,  nUe, 

jEneie,  quoted  by  Swift,  140 ;  by  Pope,  436. 

^sculaplus.  Pope's  sacrifice  to,  as  reported 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  836 ;  work  by  Walsh, 
under  that  title,  363,  note. 

JEwp,  the  champion  of  the  Ancienta,  intha 
BattU  of  the  Booke,  16,  mate. 

Agriculture,  Cicero  on,  quoted  by  Pope,  477. 

Alcina,  Astolfo  in  the  palace  of,  416,  not«» 
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Alexandriana,  lampoons,  collecfced  by  Dean 
Bmedley,  on  Pope,  310. 

Alexandrine  yenet,  according  to  Swift, 
brought  in  by  Dryden,  and  rejected  by 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Young.  244.246. 

Allen,  Ralph,  the  frequent  lioit  of  Pope,  326 ; 
Pope'e  quarrel  with,  383 ;  a  legatee  under 
Pope's  Will,  335 1  engaires  to  publish 
Pope's  Ocrretpondenee  at  his  sole  expense, 
843 1  letter  to,  frton  Pope,  on  pictu*es, 
and  on  the  ilLplaced  seal  of  the  eoclesiiis. 
tioal  Reformers  in  regard  to  them,  489, 
400  {  eulogised  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  invi. 
ting  Warburton  to  Bath,  607 ;  his  illness 
lamented  by  Pope,  610  s  letter  from  Pope 
to,  610, 611. 

AUworthy,  in  Tom  Jimu,  suggested  by  the 
character  of  Ralph  Allen,  607. 

AmboMtadon,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new 
word  brought  in  by  the  War,  05.  note, 

AmicU  Produte,  Nemini  Nooere,  a  sentence 
in  Cicero's  De  Ofteiut  admired  by  I'nlteney 
as  a  motto,  and  approved  by  Swift,  261,  note. 

Amihta,  of  Taesu,  noticed  by  Pope,  one  of 
the  great  store.houses  of  the  English 
l>oets  in  xvi.  and  xvii.  centuries,  862,  and 
note, 

Auiphion,  Pope's  comparison  of  himself  to, 
420. 

Amueomeni,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new 
word,  06. 

Andromache,  Swift's  witty  derivation  of,  68. 

Anne,  Queen,  described  by  Swift  as  a  female 
Jehu  and  Nimrod,  29 ;  her  frequent  at. 
taoks  of  gout,  her  select  preachers,  31 ; 
a  Whig,  her  new  favourite  Mrs.  Masham, 
b2,  and  note;  resolTCS  to  dismiss  the  pre. 
mier,  Oodolphin,  81 1  prorogues  Convoca. 
tion,  87 1  dismisses  the  Coart.physician, 
Radcliffe,  at  her  Accession,  for  his  rash 
candour,  07,  wotej  grants  the  Jlret. 
fruite,  and  twentiethe  to  the  Irish  Church, 
100 1  delays  to  give  the  Treasurer's  Staff 
to  Uarley,  107  i  has  a  "  dunce  "  to  preach 
before  her  at  Windsor,  118 ;  holds  a  Draw. 
ing.ro(»n  in  her  bedushamber,  pays  £luOO 
a  month  for  the  dinners  at  the  **Ureen 
tJloth,"  meets  Swift  in  company  with 
Miss  Forester  and  Arbuthnot,  120;  pre. 
sent  at  the  private  marriage  of  Abigail 
Hill,  123,  note }  orders  £20,000  to  be  fur. 
nlshed  for  the  continuation  of  the  building 
of  Blenheim,  124 1  takes  too  little  exercise, 
in  Swift's  opinion,  her  Illness  alarms 
Swift  and  the  Tory  Cabinet,  128,  130 1 
sends  preserved  ginger  to  Swift,  132;  her 
portrait  presented  by  her  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  despoiled  and  given  away 
by  the  Duchess,  138}  is,  at  length,  reluc 


tantly  persuaded  by  Harley  and  Mrs. 
Masham  to  give  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's  to  Swift,  140,  141 ;  defiended  by 
Swift  from  the  charge  of  making  a  bad 
Peace,  266,  267;  under  the  diagniee  (tf 
Belinda,  in  Kep  to  the  Lock,  298 ;  her  death 
excites  great  concern  at  Oxford,  380. 

Annual  Regieter,  The,  letter  of  Pope  to  the 
Duchess  of  Uamilion  first  appears  in.  433. 

ApoUo's  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  the 
Oxford  Dons  satirised  by  Pope  nndw  theea 
names,  606. 

Apology  for  hie  Own  Life,  by  Oolley  Oibber, 
noticed  by  Mr.  Oarmthers,  320,  note. 

Arabian  Author,  an,  on  Humaneneaa,  quoted 
by  Pope,  288. 

Arabian  Talee,  criticised  by  Atterbnry.  441. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John,  figures  in  Swift's  letters 
to  Ksther  Johnson,  29 ;  chief  author  of 
Martinue  SeribUrue,  S3  ;  his  letter  to  Swift 
on  that  satire,  in  ridicule  of  Medicine.  35 1 
author  of  Gullirerian  piuuplileta,  OuUii/er 
Deqfpheredt  Ac,  45.  note ;  could  have  added 
many  things  to  OuUiwer,  if  he  had  been  in 
the  secret  of  its  publication,  4  i ;  acts  as 
S wife's  chaperon  at  Windsor,  120;  dlnee 
with  Swift  and  Berkeley,  140 ;  letter  from 
Swift  to.  148.151 ;  ihe  only  physician  who 
understood  Swift's  "case,"  261;  becomes 
acquainted  with  Pope,  287;  Epistle  ad. 
dressed  by  Pope  to.  iHQ ;  welcomes 
Pope's  Iliad,  300 ;  contributes  to  the  Swift 
and  Pope  MieoeUamee,  314 ;  his  character 
of  Curll,  307,  nou  ;  supplies  Notes  to  the 
Jhtnciiid,  319 ;  hie  bonj»tu^  on  Jervas,  370, 
moU ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  386.3J9, 397.308 ; 
a  letter  to  Pope  from,  306,  note;  his 
letter  to  Swift  on  Gay,  400,  note ;  his  Am. 
moi  on  the  "  South.Sea  Bubble,"  443,  444 1 
alleged  by  Pope  to  have  contributed  to 
the  satire,  Treatiee  of  the  Bathoe,  402;  his 
daughter  mentioned  by  Pope,  as  having 
the  character  of  her  father,  494;  Spietle 
by  Pope  to,  noticed  in  a  letter  to  Warbnr. 
ton,  600. 

Arcadia,  of  Sydney,  Swift  probably  derived 
his  "  Stella  "  from,  26,  noU. 

Aidella,  Swift's  poetic  name  for  Lady  Win. 
Chelsea,  87,  note, 

Ariosto,  his  Orlando  Fwrioeo  imitated  by  Gay, 
300. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  quoted,  16,  note. 

Are  PunJea,  the  Art  of  Punning,  by  Swift  and 
Sheridan,  68. 

Art  cf  Criticiem  in  Painting,  by  Jon.  Richard, 
son,  noticed  by  Roscoe,  480,  noU, 

Art  Poitique,  of  Bolleao,  a  model  of  Pope's 
Beeap  on  Criticiem,  281 

Artidee  <^  BdigioM,  supposed  by  Pope  to  be 
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dincarded.  one  by  one.  by  Lanly  M.  W  Hon. 
taga,  as  ehe  nears  ihe  coantry  of  the 
Turks  and  Inadels.  418. 

Ashbomham,  Lady,  daaghter  of  the  Dnke 
of  Ormond,  marriage  of,  noticed  by  Swift, 
98 1  inTitas  Swift  to  a  dinner,  and  forgets 
the  engagement,  109;  with  her  sister. 
Lady  Betty  Butler,  meets  Swift  at  the 
Yanhomrighs*,  111  i  Swift's  remarks  on 
the  death  of,  83. 

Ashe,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  said  to  have 
offloiated  at  the  (supposed)  marriage  of 
Swift  and  Bsiher  Johnson,  37,  90,  96,  97, 
98, 168,  and  noU, 

Astolfo,  a  hero  of  the  Orlando  Fwrioto,  his 
wife  alluded  to  by  Pope,  416. 

Astarias  Prinoe  of,  receipt  for  a,  74,  )m><«. 

^lAtfiNMim,  2^,  some  of  Pope's  letters  pub. 
lished  in,  by  0.  W.  DUke,  289 ;  quoted  by 

*  Carruthers,  293,  MU ;  302,  T.ote. 

AtoMa,  Duchess  of  Marlborough  satirised 
by  Pope  under  that  name,  323. 

Atterbur  J,  Bishop,  reports  the  great  success 
of  the  TaU  of  a  Tvb^  and  go  esses  its  author, 
ship,  14t  his  lodgings  at  Oheleea  near  those 
of  Swift,  28 ;  figures  in  the  journal.letteis 
of  Swift,  29 ;  involved  in  the  Jacobite  con. 
spiraoy,  S6  ;  his  anger  at  the  abrogailcin 
of  Convocation,  87;  Swift's  visits  to, 
107,  108;  his  letter  to  Pope  on  the 
satire  on  Addison,  290,  w^t ;  his  Corre^ 
•pMnfmof  with  Pope,  341 ;  lettev  from  Pope 
(on  hia  proposal  to  Pope  to  secede  to 
the  ■stablished  Ohuroh)  to,  431.437  ;  oriti. 
cises  the  AroMm  NigkU,  411,  note ;  letter 
from  Pope  to,  441.443  ;  writes  to  Pope  on 
the  latter's  PtutoraU  and  8haki>peare,  and 
remarks  on  the  fatality  attending  on  the 

.  dedications  of  the  Works  of  Addison,  417, 
noU ;  a  letter  fh*m  Pope  to,  447.4U ;  pre. 
tended  complaint  against  by  Pope,  461. 

Attious,  Addison  satirised  under  that  name 

,    by  Pope»  288.290. 

Anius  Qellins,  used  by  Pope  in  his  version 
of  the  JUad,  386,  and  note. 

Anri  8aara  Famet^  **  a  crime  common  to  the 
greatest  and  the  meanent,"  4  io. 

Ayre,  William,  aultior  of  a  Life  of  Pope,  333, 
note, 

B 

BnUadt  it,  on  a  Westminster  Election,  by 

Swift,  99 ;  A  PoMtoral,  a  parody  by  Pope, 

quoted,  280,  note, 
Balvaido,  Dr.,  with  Scaramouch  and  Har. 

lequin,an  allusion  to  by  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

in  letter  to  Swift,  217,  note. 
Bambooele,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new 

word,  96,  note. 


Banter,  denounced  by  Swift  as  a  new  word, 
96.  note. 

Barber.  Mrs.,  a  Dulilin  friend  of  Swift.  59  ; 
**  cliief  poetess  "  in  Dublin,  224;  unfortu. 
nate,  243. 

Barber,  Alderman,  letter  from  Swift  to,  270. 
271. 

Baroelonians,  the  besieged,  patriotism  of, 
commemled  by  Pope.  339. 392, 896. 

Barnovelt.  Bsdras,  pretended  author  of 
the  Kep  to  the  Lock,  298. 

Barrtukt  The,  poem  of  Swift,  231. 

Barrett.  Dr.,Vlce.Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  misrepresents  flscts  in  Swift's 
life,  8 ;  4,  note. 

"  Barrier  Treaty."  pretended  by  Pope  to  be 
the  object  of  the  satire  of  hia  Rape  of  the 
Xoeik.  298. 

Baeeet-TeMe,  verses  cimtributod  by  Pope  to 
the  Totcn  Bdogiie*,  307. 

Bath,  Mrs.  Pendarves's  opinion  of,  241,  note  t 
Pope's  visits  to,  notice  of  under  the  rule 
of  Nash,  305,  and  mjtfe;  Pope  the  guest  of 
Allen  at,  333;  according  to  Pope,  could 
nf)t  supply  the  am. •tint  of  scandal  afTorded 
by  circuiuezperience,  896;  Pope  wishes 
to  see  Martha  Blount  at.  Bowles's  remerk 
upon  the  change  of  manners  at,  896,  and 
wtte ;  Pope  invites  Oay  to  join  him  and 
Pamell  at,  4U0 ;  describes  the  society  and 
his  manner  of  living  at,  407 ;  prefiers 
Twiclcenham  to.  4i7;  invites  Warburton 
to  join  him  at  Allen's  house  near,  607. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  his  remark  npon  Pope's 
curiosity,  293,  note ;  a  satire,  in  imitation 
I  of  Horace,  by  Popo,  dedicated  to,  331 ; 
frequently  entertains  Popo  at  his  place 
near  Cirencester,  333 ;  letter  f^om  Pope  to, 
47M74. 

Batrackomyomaehia,  an  Homeric  mock.epio, 
translated  by  Dr.  Parnell,  alluded  to  by 
Pope.  406,  and  note,  420 ;  Pamell's  trans, 
laiion  of,  commended  by  Pope,  428. 

Batteraea.  the  residence  of  Lord  Boling. 
broke,  323  ;  Pope's  last  vinits  at,  834. 

Battle  of  the  Book",  a  satire  by  Swift,  noticed 
16 ;  16,  and  note. 

Bateie  and  PkilemoUt  a  witty  parody,  by 
Swift,  of  Ovid's  lfeltffMor|)Jko««*,  noticed  and 
quoted,  16.18,  and  notee. 

Bayle,  Pierre,  his  Dictionnaire  PkUoeopkiqHr, 
calls  forth  the  apologies  of  the  Optimists, 
King,  Leibnlti,  and  others,  327. 

Beach,  Thomas,  letter  ttom  Swift  to,  244.246. 

Beach,  Mary,  Pope's  nnree,  386,  note, 

Beaat^  Oonfeeeumt  The,  a  satirical  poem  of 
Swift,  mentioned  by  him,  61. 

Beittitttde,  the  ninth,  according  to  Pope,  466. 

Bade,  **  the  Venorablo,"  his  lamentation  that 
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the  Irish  keep  Baster  at  the  wrong  time 
of  the  year,  quoted  by  Swift,  186. 
Beggar' »  Opera,  The,  divides  the  throat  of  the 

town  with  0nUiver*9  Travel;  49. 
Belinda,  poetie  name  of  Arabella  FermoTf 

in  the  Sape  of  tke  Lock,  297,  8)6,  and  note. 
Bellenden,  Mary  and  Margaret,  friends  of 
Pope,  commemorated  by  Gay,  in  verses 
to  Pope ;  the  former.  Maid  of  Uononr  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  onsnccessfally 
eonrted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  191, 
note  I  her  beaaty  and  manners  enlogised 
by  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  Uervey, 
becomes  Dncbew  of  Argyll,  300,  noU ;  304 ; 
commemorated  in  a  Cfmrt.ballad  by  Pope, 
905,  note. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  enters  at  the  Oxford  Uni. 
versity  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  2,  note. 

Bentinok,  Isabella,  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
supposed  sender  of  invitation.note  to 
Tope,  304Ji,  noU, 

Bentley,  Dr.  Richard,  a  champion  of  the 
Modems,  satirised  in  the  Battle  of  the  Book*, 
Ifi. 

Bergerac  Cyrano,  Hietotre  Comiqne  dee  State 
et  dee  Bmpiree  de  la  Lune,  fto.,  one  of  the 
models  of  0uUiver*9  Travele,  47,  note, 

Berkeley,  Lord,  Lord.Lient.  of  Ireland,  takes 
iSwift  as  his  private  Secretary.  11 ;  brings 
him  to  England,  12  ;  his  warning  to  him, 
70. 

Berkeley,  Lady.  Swift  dedicates  to  her  a 
parody  of  Boyle's  Meditatione,  the  MediUi. 
titm  onaBroometiek,  21  ;  94. 

Berkeley,  Lady  Betty,  daughter  of  Lord 
Berkeley,  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Swift,  11 ;  letters  to  Swift  from,  67,  68, 
247, 248,  and  notee^  a  letter  from  Swift  to, 
246.260. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  at  the  Kilkenny  School, 
2 1  introduced  by  Swift  to  Lord  Berkeley, 
of  Stratton,  obtains  chaplaincy  to  Lord 
Peterborough  through  Swift,  133,  and 
note  I  dines  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot, 
140;  with  Swift  and  Pamell  at  an  Ale. 
house,  141. 

Berkeley,  O.  Monck,  a  letter  of  Swift  first 
published  by,  9;  a  wibuess  for  Swift's 
(alleged)  marriage,  87,  note. 

Bethel,  Hugh,  letters  ftom  Pope  to,  460.462, 
484.486)  Pope  sends  a  copy  of  his  Odyteey 
to.  462. 

Betterton,  Thomas,  the  Actor,  Kneller's  por- 
trait  of,  copied  by  Pope,  301 ;  370,  note. 

Beris,  Mount,  near  Southampton,  residence 
of  Lord  Peterborough,  Pope's  visits  to,  833. 

Bieker^af,  leaae,  Predietione  of,  a  Satire  by 
Swift,  burned  by  the  Holy  Office,  at  Lis. 
bon,  as  a  production  of  the  '*  Black  Art," 


20 ;  Swift  apostrophised  by  Pope  under 
that  name,  819. 
Big.Kndians.  and  LtttlcKndlans,  the  two 
great  religious  sects  in  Lillipnt.  an  allu- 
sion by  Mrs.  Howard  to,  in  letter  to  Swift. 
193,  note. 
Bindon,  H.,  three  portraits  of  Swift  by,  38. 
Binfield,  Pope's  father  buys  a  house  and 
land   at,  276;   Pope  leaves    (1716),  377. 
olTers  to  Gay  a  retreat  at,  899 ;  the  Misees 
Blount  how  regarded  by  Pope  at,  403. 
Birch,  Thomas,  editor  of  ffeade  of  JOmetriome 

Pereone,  346. 
Birthday  Poem,  A,  addresatc:  by  Swift  tc 

Stella,  quoted,  61,  note. 
Bishops,  compared  to  black   Babbits  by 

Swift.  196. 
Black  Art,  The,  Predietione  of  Teane  Biekeretnf 
condemned  by  the  Holy  Office  as  a  produA. 
tion  of.  20. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  M.D.,  Kep  to  «ks 
Dnneiad,  assigned  by  Pope  to,  318,  note; 
immortalised  in  the  Dnneiad,  author  of  cer- 
tain popular  poems,  320. 
Blaney,  Lord,  Swift  complains  to  the  Irish 

House  of  Peers  of  insult  from,  236. 
Blenheim,  Queen  Anne  orders  that  £80,000 

be  expended  on  continuation  of,  124. 
Blifll,  Capt..  the  epitaph  on  (in  Tom  Jonee), 

alluded  to,  SJl. 
Blount,  Martha,  letter  from  Swift  to,  199. 
201 ;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from,  200, 
note;  invited  with  Pope  to  Dublin  by 
Swift,  201 ;  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Swift 
to  Pope,  216 ;  her  femily  among  Pope's 
earlier  (papist)  friends,  290 ;  residing  at 
Maplednrham,  notice  of  her  and  of  her 
eldest  sister,  picture  at  Maplednrham  of, 
scandal  relating  to  Pope's  intimacy  with, 
t9\,  292;  extract  from  letter  of  Mrs. 
Caryll  to.  293.  note ;  letter  from  Pope  U*, 
8!Hi;  commemorated,  with  her  sister,  by 
Qsy  in  verses  addressed  to  Pope.  300 1 
Sloiea  to  A  belard  dedi  cttted,in  first  invtanca* 
by  Pope  to,  3i>2;  verses  To  m  Lady  on  her 
Birthday  addressed  by  Pope  to,  312;  0/ 
the  Characters  of  Women,  a  satire  of  Pooe, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to,  822 1 
with  Pope  at  the  Aliens*  at  Rath.  ex. 
tracts  from  letters  between  Pope  and, 
833;  receives  one  of  Pope's  last  letter^. 
384;  principal  legatee  under  Pope's  Will, 
character  of  Pope's  letters  to.  346;  sup. 
posed  repressntation,  in  a  portrait  of 
Pope  by  Jervas,  of,  348 :  letters  of  Pope  to, 
401.403,  409.411,  (conjointly  to  herself  and 
her  sister)  429.431 ;  "  diets  on  fools,"  in 
town.  479 ;  on  a  visit  in  Surrey.  489 ;  her 
unselfishness  eulogised  by  Pope,  in  letter 
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to  Swift.  494;  letters  fiom  Pope  to,  407. 
41)9,  489.5U1,  601.603. 

Bi4»ant,  Tereas,  reoeivei  tbe  homai?e  of 
Pope  ooiuointly  with  lior  sister,  portrait 
(if  (as  Bopposetl)  by  Jervas,  292.  and  note ; 
at  first  more  coarted  by  Pope  than  her 
sifter,  an  BpiMle  addressed  by  Pope  to. 
^JS;  another  poetic  Epi$Ue  dedicated  by 
Pope  to,  nnder  the  name  of  Z  >phiilinda, 
2  )4.296 ;  extract  from  letter  of  Pope,  on 
CoarUdiversions.  to,  Si)4;  Pope  de^^cril^es 
fashionable  mode  of  bathing  at  Buth,  in 
a  letter  to.  306 ;  Intter  of  Pope,  on  same 
subject,  to,  836.397. 

Blount,  Bdward,  extract  from  letter  from 
Pope  complaining  of  diffioalties  in  en. 
graving  maps  for  his  lliad^  to,  299 ;  extract 
from  letter  from  Pope,  describing  Twick. 
enham  Villa,  to,  310;  letter  from  Pope 
on  his  Iliad,  and  on  sectarian  partisan- 
ship, to,  392.394 ;  Pope  desires  to  see  his 
daughters  at  Twickenham,  their  marri. 
ages,  467,  and  note. 

Blouseiinda,  name  of  a  shepherdess  In  Oay*a 
PattnraUt  the  Blouxelindtu  of  tbe  Uagae, 
allnsiuns  of  Pope  to,  400. 

Builean,  Nicolas,  his  L*Art  Poetifue,  a  model 
of  Pope's  Bi$aif  on  CritteUm,  281  s  his 
Lutrin  imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  237  I  842. 

Bolingbroke,  St.  John,  Lord,  described  by 
Bwift  in  letter  to  Esther  Johnson.  27 ;  a 
member  of  the  Octuher  and  Scribterun  clubs, 
S3 ;  flees  to  France,  86 ;  extract  from  let. 
ters  to  Swift  regarding  Stella,  60,  note; 
8  wift's  affection  (mixed  with  somedistmst) 
fur,  extracts  firom  letters  to  Swifl  from, 
66  ;  Queen's  confidences  to,  83 ;  Lis  dam. 
aging  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
lamented  by  Swift,  who  fears  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  bis  place  in  the  Cabi. 
net,  113.114,  noie;  Swift  lodges  in  the  same 
house  at  Windsor  with,  117;  at  Bucklers- 
bury  with  Swift,  fraternising  with  the 
Berkshire  squires.  119}  diplomatic  des. 
patches  received  from.  134;  Swift  prevalla 
on  him  to  Invite  Addison  to  a  dinner  on 
Good  Friday,  136;  entertains  Swift  and 
Addison  at  a  dinner,  answers  the  latter's 
objections  courteously,  136;  letter  from 
Bwift  to,  164.166 ;  Swift  invites  him  to  the 
Deanery,  166 ;  letter  from  Swift  t.i,  216. 
819 1  Lord  Chatham's  visit  to,  at  Battersea, 
819,  note;  extracts  from  letters  to  Swift 
from,  217, 818 ;  marries,  as  his  second  wife, 
the  Marquise  de  Villette,  232,  note ;  Swift 
complains  of  his  beginning  to  fail  him  in 
correspondence.  239:  his  differences  with 
Lord  OxfcrJ,  2&i ;  Swift  iu  the  greatest 


confidence  of,  266 ;  Swift  leaves  his  ffittnrp 
of  the  Four  Laet  Yean  in  the  hands  of.  267 1 
busy  writing  his  Binary  of  Hie  Own  Timet 
in  France,  his  hatred  of  the  very  memory 
of  his  former  colleague.  Lord  Oxford,  268 ; 
writes  to  Swift,  and  aniiounces  his  sale  of 
Dawley,  and  departure  for  France,  270 ; 
his  first  acquaintance  and  Intimacy  with 
Pope.  323 ;  sketch  of  his  life  after  his  con. 
spiracy  with  the  Jacobites  and  disgrace, 
inherits  his  father's  estate  at  Battersea. 
associates  with  Pope  at  Twickenham  and 
at  Dawley,  323.324 ;  character  of  his  Cor- 
respondence  with  Pope,  inspires  Pope's 
Moral  BuagH  and,  in  particular,  the  Eneay 
on  Man,  agreement  of  his  Fragmenta  and 
Minutee  of  B»$ay9  with  the  principles  of 
those  poems,  evidence  of  his  direct  infln. 
ence  on  Pope  given  by  Spence  and  Lord 
Bathurst,  first  to  record  the  inception  of 
the  Beeay  iu  letter  to  Swift,  324 ;  his  pre. 
aentation  of  the  optimist  aystem  of  Leib. 
nits,  327 ;  Pope  dedicatea  last  edition  of 
the  Eeoay  to,  830;  Pope's  last  lettera 
written  to,  attenda  Pope'a  death.bed. 
Pope  bequeaths  hia  manuscripts  to,  his 
anger  at  the  introduction  of  a  priest 
to  his  dying  friend,  335,  and  note ;  his  in. 
dignation  at  Pope's  breach  of  confidence 
in  regard  to  his  manuscript  writings, 
writes  to  Jjord  Marohmont  and  to  Mallet 
upon  the  subject,  publishes  a  furious  at. 
tack  upon  Pope,  publishes  a  revised  edition 
of  his  Treatises,  chief  oauaea  of  hia  anger  at 
Pope'a  premature  publication  of  them, 
hia  fierce  controveray  withWarburton.and 
hia  Familiar  Bpi»tle  to  the  Most  Impudent 
Man  Living,  336.387 ;  Bolingbroke,  a  Political 
Study,  referred  to.  416 ;  letter  from  Pope 
to.  459^434 ;  alluded  to  by  Pope  aa  better 
engaged  in  Agriculture  than  in  Politica, 
477,  and  note  ;  repurt  of  hia  way  of  life  at 
Fontainebleau  and  hia  writing  his  lfMt»r^ 
(in  letter  of  Pope  to  Swift). fears  that  Swift 
in  his  Hietory  has  mistaken  some  facte  in 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne.  Scott's  re. 
mark  upon  the  reason  of  his  fears,  433. 
4M.  and  note, 

Bolingbroke,  Lady,  Bolingbroke's  first  wife, 
daughter  of  Sir  U.  Winchcomb,  a  great  fa. 
▼ourite  of  Swift.  119;  ik>lingbroke's  second 
wife  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  her  ill  Jiealth 
alluded  to  by  Swift,  her  devotion  to  her 
husband,  232;  328;  lives  partly  with 
her  husband,  and  partly  with  her  daugh. 
ter,  493,  and  note. 

Bonarelli,  an  Italian  PaetoreU  poet  of  the 
XVI.  century,  mentioned  by  Pope,  858. 

Booth,  Barton,  the  Actor,  plays  the  part  of 
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Addiaon's  GMo,  pfewntad  by  Bolingtoroke 
with  fifty  gnineas  on  th»i  occasion,  SK. 
Borde,  Dr.  Andieir,  nid  to  be  Uie  original  of 
tba  prorarbial  •*Marj  Andievr,"    404^ 


•ionortlM  J2a|w««f  ffteXadk,b7  MarnMmtel, 
297. 
Booobain,  ICartborongh'a  action  at.  one  of 
bia  greateet  military  acbieremente.  IM, 


BoM/ade,  a  Frencb  term,  explained  to  Mrs. 
Pendarves  by  Swift.  230. 

Bowles.  Ber.  Wm..  editor  and  critic  of 
Ptipe.  bia  enthnsiastie  eology  of  tbe 
Xtrpe  of  tie  Lock,  297;  bis  edition  of 
Pope  cbaracterised  by  Mr.  Kiwin.  assails 
cblefly  tbe  moral  ebaracterof  Pope,  bis 
Judgments  sometimes  seif.contradictory 
and  hismeibod  oonfosed,  bis  Edition  pnb- 
lished  in  1806,  excites  Tsbement  contro. 
rersy.  criticised  by  Byron  and  by  Camp, 
bell,  bis  replies,  attacked  by  a  Qmartertg 
rerlewer.  bis  retort,  833 ;  bis  remark  apon 
tbe  story  of  Mrs.  Weston.  362.  wHe;  diti. 
cieed  by  Boscoe  in  regard  to  his  charging 
Pope  with  altering  his  letters  for  pnblica. 
tion.  416j417,  naU ;  bis  remark  on  tbe  Jane 
tion  of  the  Thames  and  Severn,  460,  nou  i 
ridioalee  Warton  for  bis  admiration  of 
Pope's  Orotto,  468.  note  i  allades  to  Bolini?. 
broke*s  introdaotiou  to  George  II.,  493, 
note. 

Brent.  Mrs.,  Swift's  Presbyterian  honsA. 
keeper,  mentioned  by  Lady  Iletty  Ger. 
maine,  in  letter  to  Smift.  fi7 ;  cautioned 
by  Swift  not  to  entertain  Kpt-her  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Dingley  at  tbe  Deanery  in  bis 
absence.  206. 

Bridges,  Ber.  Balpb,  letter  from  Pope, 
on  his  translation  of  the  Jliad,  to.  833.366. 

Dridgrwster,  The  Ladies,  nnsacoeMfol  por. 
traits  by  Pope  of,  tlie  cbarm8  of  one  of 
them  (according  to  Walpole)  often  a»ed 
tiy  Jervas  in  other  portraits.  870,  note. 

Drineis.  the  captive  slave  of  Aobilles,  an 
Hllosion  by  Pope  to,  428. 

Brintol.  the  rosd  from  Bath  to,  tbe  scenery 
and  appearance  of,  described  by  Pope  in 
letters  to  Martha  Bloant,  499.602;  the 
city  of,  described  by  Pope  in  the  same 
letters,  602.608. 

BrUi»k  ApoUot  The,  alladed  to  by  Pope  as  tbe 
receptacle  of  the  prodnoiions  of  the  versi. 
tiers  of  the  time,  366. 

DrrKime,  Dr.  Wm.,  oollaboratear  with  Pope 
in  his  translation  of  tbe  Od/ftny,  299,  818. 

hrnttmiiiek.  Meditation  oti  a,  a  psrody  by 
bwift  of  Boyle's  MediMione,  21. 


Brown.  Sir  O.,  tbe  erlginal  of  **  Sir  Ploma,' 
in  tba  Jb^s  ^  ffts  Xaek,  SB6. 


Bwift  entertained  ak,  119. 

BalLBaiting,  denomicad  by  Steele  in  tbe 
TmHer,  bat  sanetlcsied  hj  tbe  Legislators 
vp  to  tba  end  of  tbe  first  qoavter  of  tbe 
present  centniy.  286,  mO. 

BnOp,  a  new  term,  leprobafead  Ij  Bwifl  ia 
tbar«tlw,96,M<c 

Banyan.  Jdbn,  bia  Arsmw.  an  aUnaioB  to  by 
Pope,  867 ;  bU  iHl^^iai'*  Pngrmo  alhided  to 
by  Pope.  480. 

Bnrlington,  Lord,  Swift  ei  pi  eases  ▼ebemant 
anger  against,  in  a  letter  to  Omy,  for  ne. 
glecting  bia  anceator'a  monameni  in  St. 
Patrick'a  Cathedral,  221.222 ;  22S»  mtt ;  a 
fHend  of  Pepe,  at  Cbiswick.  802;  letter  from 
Pope  to,  describing  bia  Joamay  to  Oxford 
with  Lintot,  806.ao6L 

Burnet,  Dr.,  Blsbop  of  Salisbary,  easpeeted 
to  be  tbe  antbor  of  tbe  Ditoomrm  ^f  INssaa. 
•iofit  Betmeem  f*e  JToMm  mud  Comemmu,  I2i 
bis  death,  damned  already  (according  to 
Dr.  Sacbeverell  and  tba  Cborcb  of  Bome, 
as  reported  by  Pope),  406. 

Bamet,  Thomas,  son  of  tbe  Bisbep  of 
Salisbary.  pnblishes  Homeridu:  a  Lotttr 
to  Mr,  Pope  on  hit  intmded  Wmmolatim  ef 
Homer,  under  tbe  pseudonym  of  "Sir 
Died  Doggrei,'*  attacks,  also.  Gay's  WheA* 
d'pe.CaU  It,  ridiculed  by  Pope  in  letter  to 
Caryll.404. 

Butchers'  Corporation,  Tbe,  St.  Patriek'a 
bells  ringing  in  tbe  installation  of  tbe 
Msster  ot.  263. 

Butchering,  Atrocities  cf,  noticed  by  Pope 
in  tbe  Ownrdian,  Platarch'i  denanciatioa 
of,  286,  2M. 

Button's  CoffeeJiouse,  tbe  Whig  dab,  80O. 

Byhlis  and  lantbe,  tbe  romance  of,  in  Orid'a 
Metamorphoeen,  probably  in  Pope's  mind 
in  his  Bloiea  to  Abelard,  804. 

Byron,  Lord,  discriminates  between  tba 
Paetorale  of  Pope  and  of  Philipa  in  bia 
Minte  from  Horace^  28;  the  most  distin. 
guished  eulogint  and  apologist  of  Pope, 
bis  estimate  of  Pope's  poetry  and  genius, 
bis  Lettere  to  John  Murrap  on  tko  Strietmree 
of  the  Rev,  W.  L,  BowUe  on  the  Life  umd 
Writinge  of  Pope  noticed,  bis  admiration 
of  Pope,  in  great  measure,  sincere,  bis 
opinion  as  to  the  highest  kind  of  Poetry 
quoted.  837,  888.  nUe\  tbe  principal  com. 
baiant  in  the  Bowles  and  Pope  conirover. 
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OrflniNf,  anagrun  for  Deenmu;  Cademu  and 
VantMat  poeoi  of  Swift,  qaoted  88^; 
(luoied  by  Swift,  I68.1M. 

CiiilldresDe,  Wotton  (wrongly)  saseris  the 
Uauu  of  tke  Book*  of  Swift  to  have  been 
derired  wholly  from  the  French  satire  of, 
16. 

Cauipbell,  Thomas,  defends  Pope  from  the 
cliarges  and  oritioisms  of  Bowles,  9)9. 

Campaign^  The,  poem  of  Addison,  qaoted  by 
Pope,  386. 

Cairdiiialate,  Pope  declares  to  Swift  that  he 
has  no  hope  of  attaining  the,  411. 

Carelett  Hutband,  The,  a  comedy  of  Gibber, 
H06. 

Carlingford,  Visooant,  an  ancestor  of  Swift, 
1. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  the  Tale  of  a  3Vi&  saggestei 
the  hint  for  his  Sartor  Re^artut,  on  the 

.  *•  Philosophy  of  Clothes,"  to,  14. 

Caroline,  The  Princess,  and  Queen,  refer- 
ence to,  in  (the  nnprinted  version  of) 
Swift's  verses  on  his  own  death,  04;  re. 

.  ported  to  have  ofFered  the  Bishopric  of 
Clnyne  to  Swift,  Swift  reports  an  inter, 
view  with.  189,  note;  Mrs.  Howard  Maid 

.  of  Honour  to,  191,  note;  Swift  offers, 
through     Mrs.    Howard,   a    present    of 

.  Irish  Plaid  to,  he  engages  to  have 
her  health  dmnk  by  five  hundred  Irish 
weavers,  192;  graciously  receives  (as 
Mrs.  Howard  writes  to  Swift)  his  present, 
thinks  that  he  cannot  decently  appear  in 
high  hoeln  in  England,  193,  note;  Swift 
writes  from  Twickenham  to  Sheridan  that 
he  parpoMs  to  go  to  London  only  to  see 
her  (who  had  lately  been  crowned),  204; 
pays  court  to  Swift,  222,  and  noU ;  com. 
pUiined  of  by  Swift  to  Mrs.  Howard  for 
her  neglect  of  him,  Swift  declares  he  will 
\)e  satisfied  by  nothing  less  than  her  por. 
trait    by  Jervas,   desires  Mrs.    Howard 

.  will  tell  her  so,  is  angry  with  her  for 
BHcriflcing  Gay  to  Walpole's  piques, 
wishes  she  would  remember  her  promises 
to  him  about  Ireland,  he  himself  has  never 
atiked  more  than  a  trifle  Trom  her,  226. 227 ; 
ie  alleged,  as  Queen.to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  revenging  herself  upon  her  rival  (Mrs. 
Howard),  228,  notei  Swift  expresses  his 
high  esteem  for,  229 ;  Pnf>e  attends  the 
Ck>nrt  of,  at  Richmond,  302. 

Carruthers,  Roliert,  a  biographer  and  editor 
of  Pope,  conjectures  the  portraits  of 
Teresa  and  Martha  Blount,  at  Maple, 
durbam,  to  Iw  by  Jervas,  292,  note ;  prints 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gary  11  to  Martha  Blount, 


S93,  noUi  holds  the  platonie  nature  of  th« 
fHendship  between  Martha  Blount  and 
Pope,  296  J  paintings  by  Pope  noticed  by, 
901 ;  the  story  of  Mrs.  Weston  referred  to 
by,  802,  noU ;  a  letter  to  Pope  from  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston  quoted  by,  306.  note  t 
references  to  Pope's  Twickenham  grounds 
and  grotto,  in  H.  Walpole  and  Otnikman*M 
MagotVMt  quoted  by,  3(i9,  noU  %  his  estimate 
of  Gibber's  Apolngf^  SSO,  notet  quotea  Lord 
Ohesterfleld's  testimony  as  to  Pope's 
deism,  336.  note ;  his  (personal)  biography 
of  Pope  the  best,  338;  his  first  edition  of 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Pope  published  in 
1863,  a  revised  edition  in  1S69 ;  facJiimiU 
of  sketch  of  full  length  portrait  of  Pope 
given  by,  348.  note  \  alteration  of  a  passage 
m  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Martha  Blount  no. 
ticed  by,  41 1 ,  noU ;  remarks  of  G.  W.  Dilke, 
on  extracts  firom  letter  of  Pope  to  th0 
Misses  Blount,  given  by,  429,  note, 

Garte,  Thomas,  a  Jacobite  historian,  noticed 
by  Swift  as  publishing  with  (Buckley, 
the  Gaaetteer)  "a  most  monstrous  un« 
reasonable  "  edition  of  De  Thon's  HieMre, 
flees  to  France,  and  sells  his  materiala 
for  the  edition  to  Dr.  Mead,  author  of  ft 
History  of  England,  221,  and  note. 

Garteret,  Lord,  Lord.Lient.  of  Ireland,  letter 
of  Swift  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Sheridan  to,  179. 
18U ;  Swift  considers  him  to  be  the  happi. 
est  man  he  has  known  but  fears' 
that  riches  may  corrupt  him,  289; 
Swift  enquires  of  Pulteney  if  he  will  en. 
gage  for  the  probity,  but  hears  reports 
to  the  disadvantage,  of,  263. 

Garteret,  Lady,  plays  a  trick  upon  Swift, 
113. 

Gary  11,  John,  letters  of  Pope  (printed  as  ad. 
dressed  to  Addison)  in  fact  written  to,  289, 
note  i  of  a  Papist  family,  nephew  of  the 
Secretary  to  James  tlie  Second's  second 
wife,  an  early  and  principal  corres. 
'pondent  of  Pope,  29U;  extract  from 
letter  from  Pope  on  political  partisanship, 
and  on  the  popularity  of  Cato,  to,  291 ;  let* 
ter  from  Pope  (on  the  reports  as  to  Martha 
Blount)  to,  293 ;  the  Hape  of  the  Lock  sng. 
gested  to  Pope  by,  296 ;  Pope  writes  indlg. 
nantly  about  Addison  to,  300 ;  to  soften  the 
impression  of  his  Beeaif  on  Man  upon  his 
Papist  friends  Pope  writes  to,  328)  dies 
before  Pope,  331 ;  accidental  discovery  of 
the  manuscript  copies  of  letters  from  Pope 
to,  342, 343 ;  the  original  of  many  of  Pope's 
mnnipulated  letters  to  be  found  in  Pope's 
correspondence  with,  only  six  of  Pope's 
letters  (in  the  published  editions)  assigned 
to,  3.1 ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  364.366,  366. 
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.   969,  376.377    403^406,  407.409,  443.444,  481. 

483. 
Carjll,  Mrs.,  eztraot  from  letter  of,  to  Mar. 

tha  Blount.  298. 
Gatholic,  trae  ooneeption  of  the  meMiing 

of  a,  437,  and  note. 
Colo,  a  tragedy  of  Addison,  expected,  186; 

Swift  at  a  rehearsal  of,  137;  Pope  writes 

the  PnAogu*   for,   and  pablishes  in  the 

Omirdian^  284;  verses  quoted  from.  Den. 

nis's  criticisms  apon,  Johnson's  defence 

of  the  alleged  riolatiun  of  "poetic  jos. 

tice"   in,    188  and    noU%    allasions    by 

Pope  to  (KTpittU  to  Arlmtknot),  288  ;    291  ; 

365;  386. 
Cat  all  as,  (Ms  to  Lesbia,  quoted,  316,  note, 
Ctituerie*  deLundifOf  Sainte.Beave,an  eulogy 

of  Pope's  Ef§ap  on  OritieUm  quoted  from, 

283. 
Cttu§€*  of  tMe  Wretekod  Condition  of  Ireland,  m 

Sermon  of  Swift  on,  66. 
Cell  bridge,  a  village  on  the  Liflby,  the  re* 

treat  of  Uf^ter  Vanhomrigh.  36. 
Censor,  The,  Theobald's,  quoted  by  0.  W. 

Dilke,432.  note. 
ChnHenge,    The,   a    Court.ballad    by   Pope, 

quoted,  806. 
Cliandos,  Duke  of,  Lord.Lieut.  of  Ireland, 

Swift's  CI  mplaint    to    Mrs.    Pendarves 

against,  240 ;  8  vif  t's  epigram  upon  quo. 

ted  by  Scott,  249,  note. 
Chapman,  George,  the  dramatist,  his  trans. 

lation  of  the  lUad  used  by  Pope,   290; 

followed  in  his  deviations  from  the  Greek 

by  Pope,   claims  to  have  restored  the 

genuine  sena9    of    the   Homeric   epics, 

author  of  seventeen  dramas,  364,  and 

note. 
Cbaraeter  of  Mre,  Johnson,  Swift's  skelch  of 

Ksther  Johnso  i,  her  beauty  and  manners, 

eulogised  in,  9  10;  Swift  narrates  the  cir. 

comstances  of  the  removal  of  Bather  John. 

son  and  Strs.  D  ngley  to  Ireland  in,  13;  re. 

cords  his  reception  of  the  news  of  the 

death  of  Esther  Johnson  in,  62. 
Charaetireii  de  Braydre,  noticed  by  Pope  in 

a  letter  to  Judith  Cowper  as  tl^  work  of 

amasterh^  d  an  imitation  of  the  work 

of  Theophrastns,  456,  and  note. 
Ckaradere  qf  Men,  a  Moral  Seeay  of  Pope,  no. 

ticed.  822. 
CkaraeUre  of  Women,  quoted,  Johnson's  eo. 

Iftfiry  of  both  Eeoaye,  eQ>ecially  of  the  latter. 


Cliarles  XII..  Kiagof  Sweden,  the  Swedish 
envoy  informs  Swift  of  his  fears  for  the 
safety  ot.  the  great  forbearance  of  the 
Turks  towards,  136,  and  note. 

Chatham,  Lord,  his  report  of  a  visit  to  Lord 


Bolingbroke,  referred  to  by  Scott,   21  J, 
note. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  quoted  by  Pnlteney. 
261,  note  %  visits  with  Pope  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  Stowe,  S33;  his 
remark  on  Pope's  theology,  836,  netei 
his  character  of  Pope,  346,  nolo ;  in  oouu 
pany  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pulten. 
ey,  467,  note ;  Pope's  praise  of  the  disoenu 
ment  and  judgment  of,  606. 

Cheyne,  Dr.  George,  his  Seeap  of  Bealtk  amd 
a  Long  L{fe,  according  to  Pope,  in  great 
favour,  at  its  first  appearance,  with 
women,  his  Beeay  goes  through  msny 
editions,  high  praise  given  by  Haller  to, 
his  Keeap  on  Regimm,  Naiural  Method 
of  Curing  the  Dieeaeee  of  the  Bodp  and  the 
JHeordere  of  the  Mind  Depending  on  the  Bcdg, 
the  leading  Medical  Reformer  of  the  earlier 
half  of  the  last  century,  noticed  by  Hor. 
ace  Walpole,  468,  and  note;  Pope  reports 
to  Martha  Blount  an  interview  with. 
COS,  note, 

China,  Swift  reporta  his  mania  for  ■• 
cured,  103. 

Chiswick,  Pope  removes  from  Binfield  feo^ 
writes  his  Eloiea  and  Elegy  at,  301,  808. 

Chloe,  Pope's  character  of  Mrs.  Howard 
(Lady  Suffolk)  in  his  CharacUre  of  Wwmw, 
under  that  name,  quoted.  328. 

Christ,  attempted  picture  of  oruoiftzion  of, 
by  Pope,  370. 

Chrittiani  Morientie  Ad  Animam,  an  imitation 
by  Pope  of  an  epigram  of  the  Bmperor 
Hadrian.  369. 

Chrietianttjf,  An  Argument  Againet  Abolition  t^, 
an  ironical  piece  by  Swift,  taken  seriously 
by  most  of  its  readers,  19. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden.  Martha  BUmat 
compared  by  Pope  with.  396. 

Christian  Religion,  likely  to  be  aboliahed  by 
the  Legislature,  according  to  Pope.  433. 

Church,  the  best  reason  with  some  people 
for  going  to,  433. 

Churches,  The,  compared  by  Pope  to  Banks. 
412. 

Cibber,  Col  ley,  Poet-Laureate.  Lady  B. 
Germalne's  opinion  of.  67 ;  origin  of 
Pope's  quarrel  with,  his  place  in  tha 
Dunciad,  308;  substituted  for  Loui4 
Theobald,  as  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  Dolness,  Carruthers  on  hia 
Apology  fc^  hie  Life,  820.  and  note ;  Pope 
learns  that  he  intends  to  publish  aa 
"  abusive  pamphlet."  his  Non^ror  obtains 
for  him  the  Tjaureateship.  author  of  twen. 
ty.flve  Plays,  pablishes  two  BxpitettdMurp 
LeUem  in  his  defence,  609,  and  mtte. 

Cicero,  on  Agriculture,  quoted  by  Pope,  477. 
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Cir  Pc^cer,  Pope's  Tislta  to,  333.  439,  410. 
Citg  Shower,  The,  a  eatiricftl  poem  by  Swift, 

pablished   in   the   Tatler,  Swift  inqnlrei 

from  Esther  Johnson  the  opinion  in  Ire. 

land  of,  reports  to  her  its  popalarity  in 

London,  noticed  hy  Steele  in  the  Tatlert 

98, 99,  and  note ;  Swift  remarks  his  ridicule 

of  the  Alexandrine  Terse  in,  qaotation  by 

Scott  from,  244,  245,  note. 
Clarissa,  poetic  name  of  Lady  Maaham  in 

the  Bape  qf  the  Lock,  208. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Geon^e,  Jndge.AdTocate  under 

George  I.,  entertains   Pope   at  Oxford, 

Pope's  remark  on  ecclesiastical   oontro. 

▼ersy  to,  391;  often  met  by  Pope  at  Oxford, 

purchases  copies  of  the  Cartoone  of  Kaf. 

&elle  from  Jerras,  sands  Jerras  to  Paris 

and  Italy,  420.  and  note, 
Clifton,  village  of,  near  Bristol,  Pope  risits 

the  Hot  Wells  of,  832 ;  described  by  Pope 

600.A)2. 
Clogher,  Bishop  of.  Dr.  AsIm,  a  friend  of 

Swift,  officiates  at  the  (alleged)  marriage 

of  Swift.  37,  and  note  i  mentioned  in  let- 
ters of  Swift,  9U,  93,  137. 
Cobham,  Lord,  Pope'a  Tisits  to,  at  Btowe, 

478,  496,  497. 
College  Green  Club,  the  Irish  Parliament  so 

termed  by  Swift,  266. 
Collins,  Anthony,   his    XHecamree  of  Free* 

Thinking  assailed  by  Swift  in  a  pamphlet, 

19. 
Comte  de  OahaUe,  a  witty  romance  by  the 

Abb6  de  YiUars,  one  of  the  models  of  the 

Bape  of  the  Lock,  notice  by  Warton  of,  297, 

and  nt4e ;  alluded  to  by  Pope,  in  a  letter  to 

Arabella  Fermor.  382. 
CotHuti,  of  Milt«in,  quoted,  448,  iMto. 
Conduct  of  the  AUiee,  a  pamphlet  of  Swift,  re. 

f erred  to,  129,  note. 
Con^reve,  William,  at  Kilkenny  School  with 

Swift,  2 ;  visit  of  Swift  to,  almost  blind 

and  never  free  from  gout ;  bad  dietetice  of. 

his  comedies,  monument  in  Westminster 

Abbey  put  up  by  the  Duchess  of  Mart. 

borough  to,  allusion  by  Gay  to,  178,  note  ; 

103  and  noU  {  his  letters  to  Lady  M.  W. 

Montagu  in  Turkey  sent  with  Pope's,  424. 
Convocation  (of  Clergy)  in  Ireland.  Swift 

eomplains  of  the  Ingratitude  of,  128. 
Cooper,  J.  G.,  letters  of  Pope  to  the  Mi^sea 

Blount   republished  by,  (in  1737),  429, 

note. 
Cooper* 9  Em,  a  poem  by  Denham,  the  model 

of  Pope's  WindtMT  Forest,  284. 
Cope,  Robert,  letter  of  Swift  to,  173.176. 
Corisca,  a  heroine  of  the  Puetor  Fido,  862. 
Coronations,  compared  by  Pope  to  Puppet 

Bhowa  and  Uarlequlnadea,  476. 


Coryate,  John,  travels  of.  alluded  to 
by  Pope  (in  letter  to  Lord  Bathurtt),  pub. 
lishes  an  account  of  his  eccentric  travels, 
under  the  title  of  Coryatee  Cntditiee, 
Fuller's  remark  about  his  appearance,  472, 
andiM<«. 

Court  News,  The,  and  Newspapers,  full  of 
feastings  given  to  the  Boyal  Family,  Ac, 
477. 

Court  of  Beaih,  The,  a  Fable  of  Gay,  Gout 
assigned  a  prominent  phiee  at,  404,  note. 

Cowper,  Judith,  Pope's  freedom  of  style  in 
correspondence  with,  292;  celebrated  by 
Pope  as  Krinna,  her  identity  unknown 
until  the  investigations  of  C.  W.  Dilke, 
niece  of  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  and 
aunt  of  the  poet,  beginning  of  cor. 
respondence  of  Pope  with,  eulogises 
Pope  in  aome  verses,  verses  To  a  Lady  on 
her  Birthday  sent  by  Pope  to,  extract  fh>m 
a  letter  from  Pope  to,  marries  Mr.  Madan, 
812  ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  468-464,  464.466 
467.469. 

Coze'a  Memoire,  referred  to  by  Bowles,  intnw 
duction  of  Bolingbroke  to  George  II.  sta. 
ted  in,  493,  note. 

Crnfleman,  The,  Bolingbroke's  letters  to, 
under  the  title  of  Bemark$  on  the  Hietofy 
of  England,  823. 

Craggs,  The  Hon.  James,  Secretary  of  State, 
letter  from  Pope  to  (in  reference  to  Mrs. 
Weston),  one  of  Pope's  principal  friends, 
fills  several  confidential  public  employ 
ments,  epitaph*  of  Pope  in  Westminster 
Abbey  upon,  extract  from  letter  to 
Pope  from,  862.1868,  and  notei  Addiaon'a 
Worka  dedicated  to,  447,  noU. 

Craik,  Henry  a,  biographer  of  Swift,  i«. 
markaon  Swift'a  university  examination, 
4;  on  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  13 ;  on  Swift  and 
Hester  Yanhomrigh,  29;  his  remarks 
on  a  portrait  of  Swift  by  Jervas,  82,  notei 
a  summary  of  the  conflicting  evidenci 
for  and  against  Swift's  marriage  drawn 
up  by,  holds  the  reality  of  the  marriage, 
37 ;  Swift's  Journal  ^t  Holyhead  flrHt  print, 
ed  by,  49 ;  his  remarks  on  and  paraphrase 
of  Swift's  Modest  Propoeal,  64,  66  ;  an  inter, 
esting  letter  of  Swift's  to  Arbuthnot  first 
published  by,  67. 

Crinoline,  remarks  of  Swift  on,  31.  and  note, 

Critici*m,An  Eseay  on,  PoT>e*i>,  compared  with 
the  earliest  productions  of  other  poets,  ad. 
miration  (sometimes  extravagant)  of  ita 
oritica,  ita  modela,  ita  principlea,  quota- 
tiona  from,  281.282;  attacked  fay  John 
Dennla,  pralaed  by  Addiaon,  hyperbolical 
praiaea  of  later  eulogists,  Johnson's  eulogy 
of,  quoted,  Sainte.Beuve'a  remarks  on » 
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qnoted,  832.283 ;  Pope's  intention  to  re- 
publish  a  small  n  amber  of  copies  of,  609. 

Croker,  The  Rl.  Hon.  Wilsr«n,  qootee  (he 
SvfoUt  Corrupondenee  on  the  daties  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  Bed-chamber  woman  to  Qneen 
Anne.  Memoir »  of  the  Rtign  of  Oeorgo  J  J.  (by 
Lord  Uervey)  edited  by,  288.  notei  ao  ad- 
verse critic  of  Pope.  387;  critique  by 
Macaalay  (In  the  Bdinburgh  Review)  on, 
proposes  a  new  eilition  of  Pope  bat  does 
not  live  to  complete  it.  840. 

Cinmwell,  Henry,  a  correspondent  of  Pope, 
notice  of,  bis  correspondence  with  Pofw 
chiefly  noticeable  as  having  been  the  first 
published  of  the  Pope  Letters,  896,  896 ; 
letter  from  Pope  to,  869.800. 

Cronsas,  Jean  Pierre  de,  a  Swiss  theologian, 
his  assault  upon  the  Seeaif  of  Man,  Pope's 
remark  on,  in  a  letter  to  Warburton.  826, 
886 ;  denounces  not  the  Optimist  fallacies 
but  the  deiem  of  that  Be$ay,  827. 

Curll.  Bdmund,  the  bookseller  and  publish, 
or.  alladed  to  by  Swift  in  a  letter  to  Pope^ 
Swift  has  long  had  a  design  upon  the  ears 
of.  Swift's  incredulity  as  to  the  poisoning 
of,  publishes  a  volume  of  Tomt.Eeioguee, 
Scott's  remark  upon  the  story  of  his  pois- 
oning, 161,  and  noUi  Swift  (in  a  letter  to 
Lady  Betty  Gtermaine) .expresses  his  indig. 
nation  at  the  indulgence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  (but  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  could  get  access  to  Pope's  letters), 
Lady  Betty  Gtormaine's  reference  to,  liis 
Ixtast  of  the  superior  number  of  his  friends, 
his  lines  upon  Pope,  Scott's  remark  on 
Pope's  trick  upon,  247,  and  note ;  origin  of 
Pope's  quarrel  with,  his  interview  with 
Pope,  vehemently  vituperated  by  Pope  in 
various  pamphlets,  especially  in  A  Full 
and  True  Account,  Ac.,  and  A  BtnmQe  bnt 
True  Relation,  kc.,  his  character  and  ap. 
pearance,  his  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Dunciadt  807,  and  note. 


Dacior.  Mde.,  her  translation  of  the  Iliad 

lined  by  Pope,  899, 886. 
V'uly  Poet,  The,  the  first  edition  of  the  Dun. 

rmd  advertised  in.  818,  nvie. 
Daniel,  Richard.  Dean  of  Armsgh,  Swift's 

odtimate  of,  as  a  poet,  818  ;  appears  as  a 

witness  in  a  law.snlt,  referred  to  by  Scott 

213.  and  imXs. 
Da  Vila,  Enrico  Catterino.hisAtorta  di  Franeia, 

read  by  Swift  and  Hester  Vanhomrigh, 

referred  to  by  ihb  latter  in  letter  to  Swift 

145,  and  note. 
I^siif  of  Judgment,  The,  a  satirical  set  of  versea 


by  Swift,  preserved  by  Lord  Chesterfield, 
quoted,  61.68,  nnte. 

D»an  and  Chapter  of  St.  Patrlok's.Tbe,  their 
revenues  stated  by  Swift,  in  letter  to 
Gay.  288. 

Dawley,  a  residence  of  Lord  BoQngbroke, 
near  Uxbridgn.  Swift's  visit  to,  in  1780, 
48 ;  sold  by  Bolingbroke.  270  {  823,  408. 

Debate  on  Black  and  White  Uoreee,  A,  a  parody 
by  Pope,  in  MieeeUaniee,  814. 

Defence  cf  Lord  Carteret,  a  pamphlet  by 
Swift,  881. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  on  the  TaUof  a  Tub,  14;  A 
Short  and  Baeif  Method  teith  Dieeentere,  an 
ironical  pamphlet  by,  refsrred  to,  19. 

Delany,  Dr.,  a  friend  of  Swift,  68 ;  his  din. 
ners,  886;  his  house  at  Delville,  848, 
Swift  remarks  upon  the  expense  of  visit, 
ing  him  from  Dublin,  261. 

Delia,  a  Shepherdess  in  Pope's  Paetorab, 
279. 

Dennis,  John,  on  the  Italian  Opera,  28 ;  pro. 
voked  by  Pope's  satire  in  theB^eof  on  Critic, 
iem,  author  of  a  tragedy  on  the  atory  of 
Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius,  retaliates 
on  Pope  in  a  vituperative  pamphlet,  282 ; 
criticises  Addison's  Cato,  assailed  by  Pope 
with  a  vituperative  satire,  288 ;  criticises 
Belinda's  action  in  the  Rttpe  of  the  Lock, 
298 ;  satirised  by  Pope  as  "  Sir  Tremen. 
dous,"  in  Three  Hour e  after  Marriage,  93^1 
Pope  expresses  pity  for,  in  letter  to  Hill, 
486. 

Desfontalnes,  Abb6,  translates  and  adapts 
the  Travde  of  Otdlioer,  reports  to  Swift 
the  popularity  of  the  book  in  France,  and. 
invites  him  to  Paris.  Swift's  ironical  reply 
to,  misstates  certain  facts  in  the  Drapier 
Latent,  Scott's  remark  on  the  translation 
of,  writes  a  continuation  of  the  Vogagto, 
in  his  Preface ai^loglses  fur  the  indecorum 
of  expression  in  the  original,  and  assures 
his  readers  that  he  has  accommodated  the 
incidents  to  French  taste,  afterwards 
editor  of  the  Journal  dee  Spavoiw  and  the 
as^ailsnt  of  Voltaire,  44,  46,  and  note. 

Devil.  The.  his  circuit  compared  by  Pop« 
wii  h  that  of  the  lawyers,  394. 

Dialmjue*  dee  Marie,  Lee,  of  Fontenelle,  re. 
{tarred  to  by  Hester  Vanhomrigh  in  letter 
to  Swift,  her  delight  in  reading,  147, 
ttote. 

Digby.  The  Hon.  Robert,  letter  from  Pope  to, 
(luoted,  811 ;  notice  of,  488 ;  letter  to  Pope 
from,  quoted,  440,  note*,  letters  from  Pope 
to.  422.484.  487.488,  489.440.  440.461. 
Dilke,  C.  W.,  first  to  Identify  the  *'  Dnfortv. 
nate  Lady"  of  Pope's  Blogg  with  Mrs. 
Weston,  802;  minutely  investigates  tlM 
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chronology,  and  examines  the  genuine, 
neea,  of  Pope's  Correspondence*  leaves  oo. 
pioas  and  minate  manasoript  nolea,  841  j 
his  accidental  diaooTery  of  the  original 
aonrce  of  Pope's  manafaolared  letters, 
S42.  848;  H8.  note  on  Bichard  Nash  in 
R<«coe's  edition  of  Pope,  1847  (in  British 
Moseam),  408,  notei  ^S.  note  on  a  letter 
of  Pope  to  Martha  Bloant,  409,  note  ;  MS. 
note  on  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  418,  note  i  remark  of,  on  letter  of 
the  sajpe  to  same,  416,  note ;  qnotes  from 
letter  of  Mr.  Wortley,  428,  note;  remarks 
on  Lady  Masham,  426,  note%  on  a  letter  of 
Pope  to  the  Misses  Blonnt,  428,  note  i  on  a 
passage  in  the  same  letter,  431,  note ;  on 
letter  from  Pope  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamil. 
ton,  quotes  Theobald's  Ceneor,  432,  noUg; 
MS.  note  on  Pope's  alleged  danger  under 
the  Government  Proclamation  againat  the 
Pretender,  611,  note. 

Dilworth,  publishes  a  Life  of  Pojm  in  1709, 
336.  noU, 

Dlnpl^y,  Mrs.  Bebecca,  a  relative  of  the 
Temples,  resident  at  Moor  Park,  flgores 
frequently  in  Swift's  Correspondence,  6 ; 
Swift  prevails  on  her  and  Bsther  Johnson 
to  join  him  in  Ireland,  12;  in  Dublin  so. 
ciety,  18 ;  resides  with  **  Stella  "  at  Trim, 
84 ;  a  witness  against  the  (alleged)  mar. 
riage  of  Swift,  87.  note ;  Swift  gives  Dr. 
Tisdall  mestMige  to,  76 ;  Swift  on  the  blun. 
dcr«  of,  79 ;  references  of  Swift,  in  his  let. 
ters  to  Esther  Johnson,  to,  88,  99. 108,  111, 
1 16 ;  letter  to  Swift  from,  referred  tc,  206 ; 
Swift  writes  to  John  Temple  on  behalf  of, 
**  sunk  with  age  and  unwieldness,"  267. 
268. 

Directions  to  Bervante^  an  Ironical  piece  by 
Swift,  referred  to  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Gay,  60. 

DUcourtie  of  the  Di»eentione  between  the  NMee 
and  dnnmone  in  Athens  and  Rome,  a  politi. 
Cttl  biochure  by  Swift,  12. 

D'ncouree  of  Free  Thinking,  A ,  by  Anthony 
Collins,  a  pamphlet  of  Swift  upon,  19. 

Disamrse  to  Prove  the  Antiquitff  of  the  English 
Tongue,  a  satire  by  Swift,  68,  and  note. 

Discovery  of  Joseph  to  his  Brethren,  a  picture 
by  one  of  the  Italian  Masters,  an  engrav. 
ing  from,  promised  to  Pope,  489. 

Disraeli,  Isaac,  takes  part  in  the  Pope  con. 
troversy  raised  by  Bowles,  840. 

Distich  Dick,  a  satire  upon  himself  by  Pope 
in  the  Ouardian,  847. 

Diversion^  the  predecessor  of  Amuaement,  170, 
mtte. 

Divine  Legation  <nf  Moses,  The,  by  Wm.  War. 
barton,  the  first  volumes  of,  published  be- 


fore his  vindication  of  the  J^Moy  on  Man, 

826. 
Don  Juan,  Pope  (in  his  letters  to  the  Misses 

Blount)  characterised  by  Carruthers  as  a, 

898 ;  Byron's  referred  to  bj  Professor  A. 

W.  Ward,  804,  note, 
Donellan,  Mrs.,  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Mr*. 

Pendarvea.  alluded  to,  842. 
Donne,  Dr.  John,  Dean  of  St.  Panl'a,  hia 

Satires  imitated  by  Pope,  880. 
Dorinda,  and  Dress,  epigram  of  Swift  on, 

addressed  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  164. 
Dorset,   Duke  of.  Lord' Lieut,  of  Ireland, 

Swift's  complaint  against,   in  letter   to 

Lady  B.  Qermaine,  840 1  and  to  Pulteney, 

262. 
DoHble-Deater,  The,  a  oomedy  of  Congreve, 

103,  note. 
Dragon,  The,  the  familiar  name  of  Harley 

(Lord  Oxford)  in  the  Scribterus  Olub,  an 

allusion  to  by  Swift  in  letter  to  Dr. 

Arbuthnot,  140, 160. 

Drapier,  The,  a  pseudonym  of  Swift,  ad. 
dressed  by  Lady  B.  Germaine,  as  the,  68| 
apostrophised  under  that  name  bj  Pope, 
in  the  Duneiad,  819. 

Drapier  Letters,  The,  at  Swift,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  41,  42. 

Drawing-room,  at  Windsor,  aocoani  of  a,  by 
Swift,  120. 

Dryden,  John,  s  relative  of  Swift,  St  a. 
bounds  in  triplets,  imitated  by  all  the  bad 
versifiers  of  Charles  II.  reign,  though  his 
near  relative  blamed  as  well  aa  pitted  by 
Swift,  finishes  his  Plage  in  great  haste 
under  pressure  of  poverty,  brought  in  the 
Alexandrine  verse,  244;  the  chief  favourite 
and  study  of  Pope,  his  estimate  of  Walsh, 
277;  his  authority  quoted  by  Pope,  864  { 
condemns  the  use  of  hiatus  in  i>oetry,  but 
seldom  observes  his  own  rule,  868 ;  as  a 
poet  cannot  be  *'  saved  under  some  hnn. 
dreds  of  masses,**  278;  lines  upon  hia 
turning  to  translation  quoted  hj  Pope* 
408 ;  his  Oorbodue  compared  by  Jk*ope  with 
his  own,  423. 

Dublin,  the  birth.place  of  Swift,  Ksther 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  dislike,  12 1 
Swift  residea  alternately  at  Laraoor  and 
at.  18 ;  returns  to,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  Deanery,  his  annoyances  at,  84;  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  follows  him  to,  86;  Swift's 
friends  in,  68. 60 ;  buried  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in,  66 ;  his  dislike  for,  147 ,  how 
it  looks  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  167;  in 
what  superior  to  London,  286 ;  printers 
and  publishers  of,  246,  246,  and  note, 

Dublin,  University  oi.  Swift  an  undergradu. 
ate  at,  2.4,  and  notti  never  quite  forgeta 
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his  hnmiliations  at,  7 ;    the  Prince  of 

Wales  proposed  hj  Swift  to  be  CbanceUor 

of,  a06. 
Dachess,  invitation  to  Pope  by  a,  804,  noU, 
Dn  Gaernier,  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  illlustra- 

ted  by  engravings  after,  299. 
DulnuM,  The  Progreeeof,  original  title  of  the 

Duneiad,  818. 
Duet^Plague,  The,  Arbnthnot*!  veraeson.  aent 

by  him  to  Swift,  886,  note. 


Bdoffuee,  of  Virgil,  one  of  the  models  of 

Pope's  PaetoraU,  278,  279. 
Sdinbmrgh   Review,   The,  article  on  Wilson 
Croker's  ed.  of  Boswell'a  Life  of  Johmon 
in,  referred  to.  840. 
Eleuy  to  the  Memory  of  an  UnfortuntUe  Lady, 

by  Pope,  qnoted,  802,  note, 
Eltien  to  Abelard,  a  poem  of  Pope,  qaoted« 
ao2J903|  enthasiastlcealogy  by  the  cribics 
of,  the  materials  and  models  used  by  Ptipe 
for.  their  alleged  Latin  letters  assamed 
to  be  anthentio  by  many  French  critics, 
Hde.  Gaisot's  remarks  upon  them,  Blwin's 
criticism  of  them.  Professor  Ward's  ob. 
servations  npon  Hallam's  charge  sgrainst 
Pope  in  reference  to  representation  of 
Bloisa,  803.4,  and  noU. 
Klwin,    Rev.    Whitwell,   editor    of   Pope, 
Wakefield's  suggestion  for  the  reading  of 
a  ver»e  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope's 
reply  to  a  criticism  of  Dennis  on  the 
conduct  of  Belinda  quoted  by,  296,  299, 
noteei  criticises  the  Latin  letters  of  Uelo. 
isa  and  Abelard,808,  note;  liis  Introduction 
to  Worke  of  Pope  referred  to,  818,  notei  War. 
burton  on  Optimism.  Ifouls  Racine's  ver. 
ses  en  the  Tt*ut  Set  Bun  philosophy  quoted 
by,  828,  n^ee ;  letter   of  Pope  to  Caryl  1 
on  Estay  on  Man,  quote  I  by,  329,  note;  an 
adverse  critic  of  Pope,  seconnts  for  V<d. 
taire's  admiration  of  the  Ettay,  and  quotes 
his  opinion  of  it,  837.  and  note ;  his  charac* 
^      icr  of  Warburton,  838  ;  characieris'^H  War- 
ton's  edition  of  Pope,  and  that  of  Dowries, 
330;    materials  for  an  edition  of   Pope 
(collected   by  Wilson  Croker)     need  bj, 
his    edition    the    most    comprehensive 
of    all     the     editions     of     Pope,     his 
estimate  of  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  and  the 
Eloiea,    840}     indicates    some     literary 
ftnd  philosophical  faults  too  lightly  paued 
over  by  former  critics,  but  makes  too  little 
allowance  for  the  age  and  edo  cation  of 
Pope,  841 ;  Gay's  verses  upon  Uills,  the 
bookseller  and  printer,  quoted  by.  867, 
mote\  relates  the  money  .in  vestments  of  the 


elder  Pope,  877,  m)U%  remaita  oa  tbs 
omission  of  namea  •£  Pope's  papist  friaidf 
in  Cavoor  of  Congrere  and  Craggs,  9%, 
note ;  on  a  letter  of  Hope  and  Paroell  lo 
Gay,  880,  noU  \  notice  of  I'amell  by,  leOsr 
of  Swift  to  Miss  Van  horn  H^h  quoted  by. 
886, 837}  notices  of  Thunuia  Uaamer,  Jdia 
Barber,  the  Bill  of  Sohians.  and  Pro^ 
clamation    against    the    Pretender,  9S^ 

889.  notet;  refers  to  Philipa's  ctaaifs 
against  PofW,  as  recorded  by  the  lattsr, 

890,  note  I  quotation  of   Pope's  repnnsd 
reply  to  Clarke  on  sectarian  controverty 
by,  891.  note ;  remarks  on  the  laws  agaiaA 
the   papists,   the    8iege    of    Bareeloas, 
and   Pope's    curioeity,    892,    898.   not»e\ 
letter  of  Arbnthnot  to  Swift,  and  Gsy'i 
Sptetle  to  a  Lady,  quoted  by,  4ol.  402. 
notee;  Burnet's  Homeride*,    Lord    Lands, 
downe's  imprisonujent  in  the  Tower,  sod 
Rich's  theatre   in   Lincoln's  Inn  FieUi 
noticed    by,  404.    406.    noUei    Johnsoa'i 
remarks  on  the  character  of  Or.  PamsQ, 
frogs  unknown  in  Ireland  till  the  xnn. 
century,  the  OrumhUr  newspap^.  Bishop 
of  Salisbury's  death,  noticed  by.  406.  407, 
mott»i   remarks   on    Jervaa's    copies  of 
Rafiteelle's  Cartoone,  480,  note  ;  letter  fiom 
Pope  to   Lord  Oxford,    Pope's    strange 
assertion  as  to  dedication  of  hia  works, 
noticed  by,  444,  446,  n*4ee  ;   remarka  upon 
Pope's  flattery  of  Lord    Oxford,    quotes 
Spence  and  Lewis  on  the  character  of 
Lord    Oxford,    446,    449.     naU  i     Toang** 
remark  on  the  Henriade  of  Voltaire  qnoted 
by,  462,  note  \  (supposed)  correspondence 
of  Pope  with  Voltaire    noticed  by,  464, 
n<^e\  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  of 
Bdward  Blount  related  by.  467,  noU  ;    re. 
mark  on  the  Pope^iwlfi  volume  of  iv*«. 
eeUanite  by.  469,  note ;   on  the  Marco^mreUe 
of    Guevara,    a    Spanish    bishop.     474, 
noU ;  on  Pope's  propensity  to  disparaca. 
ment  of  alterations  not  suggested  by  him« 
self.  472.  note ;    George    Fox   on   steepl:r 
houses,  Walpole's  toleration  of  Nonciiio. 
formists.   noticed    by,    473,     moUi     Lord 
Batimrst's    reason    for    ab8tenti«in  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  quoted  by.  474,  nMti 
on  Pope's  disclaimer  of  the  B'^^ay  ou  M^m, 
and   his  studied   ambiguity    in  regard 
to   belief   in    future    existence    (in  Uis 
Efay),4»2,  notee ;  on  the  nonJChristiaa 
inspiration  of  certain  verses  of  the  Seee^, 
4B8,  mX«. 

Employments,  in   Ireland,  exoloaively  la 

English  hands,  236. 
Eneydnpadia  BnlamMoa,  article  cm  Swift  ia, 

referred  to,  39. 
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Kncrland,  Olmrob  of,  alluded  to,  872,  418. 
Englefield,  the  papist  family  of,  Pope*i 

earlier   acqaaintance  with,  Mr.    Bngle. 

field's  incivility  to  Pope's  family,  noticed 

by  Pope,  387. 
Mngli$h  Btttd*  and  Satteh  Revitwen,  saperior 

to  the  EtMif  on  Criiieitm  in  brilliancy  and 

wit,  281. 
BngliPh  Langoage,  The,  Bwlft  on  the  cor- 

rnptions  of,  96,  note  {  proposes  the  reform 

of,  128 ;  Pope,  ill  ft  letter  to  BoUngbroke, 

on,  461.462. 
StUhu»iinm,  Letter  on,  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes. 

bnry.  attribated  to  Swift  by  his  corre. 

spondent  Cul.  Hunter,  Swift  deprecates 

the  reputation  of  its  authorship  (in  letter 

to  Hunter  whom  he  suspects  to  be  the 

autli^r).  complains  of  the  imputation  In 

his  Apology  for  the  TaU  of  a  Tub,  88,  and 

note  ;  Pope  to  BoUngbroke  on,  461, 462. 
Xpittle  of  Mary  CuUioor,  ft  parody,  by  Pope, 

quoted,  816. 
Spittle  to  Arbuthnot,  by  Pope,  referred  to, 

276;  satire  of  Addison  in,  quoted,  289: 

satire  of  Iiord  Uervey  in,  832 ;  Pope  deter- 
mines to  finish,  609. 
SpieOe  to  a  Doctor  >   Jivinity,  by  Lord  Herroy* 

a  satire  on  Pope,  831. 
XpieOe  to  m  Lady,  \ry  Gay,  addressed  to  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  quoted,  401. 
BpietU  to  the  Pieot,  at  Horace,  compared 

with  the  Se$aif  on  Oriiiei$m  bj  SaintA. 

Beuve,  288. 
Spittles,  moral  or  satirical  poema,  addressed 

to  various  eminent  personages,  noticed 

and  quoted,  821,  822,  830. 
Epintles  of  the  Heroinea,  of  Ovid,  Pope's  Sappko 

Ut  PhaoH,  imitated  from,  284 1  a  modal  of 

the  Sloioa  to  Abelard,  804. 
SpUaph,  on  Gay,  by  Pope,  in  Westminster 

Abbey,  criticised  by  Swift  in  letter  to 

Lord  Orrery,  233. 
BpHapkt,  on  hia  friends,  by  Pope,  one  on 

himself,  placed  by   Warbnrton   in   the 

Twickenham  church,   quoted,   881;    on 

Mrs.  Whitworth,  on  the  public  way,  at 

Twickenham,  reflmrred  to  by  Pope  and  by 

Theobald,  432,  and  note, 
Erasmus,  Desiderio,  commemorated  in  Eaoay 

on  Criticiem,  282 }  /m.  o'  Hor.  Sat.  II.,  1., 

4^2.  note. 
Brick  or  Herrlck,  Abigail,  the  wife  of  Ood. 

win  and  the  mother  of  Jonathan  Swift,  2. 
Xrinna.  Judith  Cowper  celebrated  by  Pope 

under  that  name,  818, 464. 
Se»ay  Concerning  Almonte,  by  Dr.  Arbnthnot, 

referred  to,  177,  note. 
Simay  on  Criticiem,  noticed  and  quoted,  281. 
Seeay  on  Fteeh  Sating,  by  Plutarch,  quoted 


by  Pope  in  the  Ouardian,  the  moot  remark, 
able  moral  treatise  of  Antiquity,  886, 
note. 

Seeay  on  Oardoning,  hj  Pope,  in  the  Omardian, 
810. 811 1  by  Horace  Walpole,  reflRTad  to, 
809,  *Mte. 

Seeay  on  Man,  9%e.  by  Pope,  inspired  by 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  identity  of  thought  in 
the  writings  of  the  latter  with  that  of, 
external  as  well  as  internal  evidence 
of  Bolingbroke's  influence  on,  first 
appeared  anonymously,  the  authorship 
for  some  time  concealed  eren  from 
the  author's  friends,  the  Fourth  Book 
published  two  years  later,  gradual  increase 
of  popularity,  alterations  of  opening 
▼erses  made  by  Pope  quoted,  translated 
into  French,  assailed  by  De  Crousas, 
defended  by  Warburton,  824.826;  Opti. 
mism  the  leading  principle  of,  the 
yarions  sources  of,  the  fundamental  prin. 
oiple  of  logically  leads  to  Fatalism,  the 
deism,  not  the  Optimism  of,  objected  to 
by  De  Crousas,  imd  unsuccessfully  denied 
by  Warburton,  Warburton's  original 
opinion  of.  Pope  sends  to  Louis  Racine 
an  apology  for,  also  to  Caryll,  the 
merits  of  particular  parts  of,  (except, 
ing  Shakspeare  and  Hilton)  no  poem 
BO  often  quoted,  its  eikiee  deserving  of 
high  praise,  in  particular  its  rebuke  of 
human  arrogance,  its  cosmopolitan  pre. 
oepts  quoted,  the  last  edition  in  Pope's 
lifetime,  in  1748.  with  Warburton's  Com. 
mentary  and  Notes,  and  Dedication  to 
Bolingbroke.  instance  of  alteration  and 
doubtful  improvement  in,  quoted,  827. 


Seeay  on  Propriety  im  tko  Tkongkt  and  Sx. 
preeeion  of  Poetry,  by  Aftron  HiU,  noticed 
\xj  Boecoe,  491,  note, 

Sngenia,  a  Defenee  of  Women,  by  Wm.  Walsh, 
noticed  by  Johnson,  in  his  Ltvet  ef  <*< 
Poete,  868,  note, 

Sugenio,  a  poem,  by  Thomas  Beach,  refigrred 
to,  244,  «o<«. 

SuetathiuM^  Archbishop  of  ThessalonJca,  the 
most  considerable  Commentator  on  the 
Homeric  Epics,  used  and  referred  to  bj 
Pope,  886. 

Evans,  Dr.  Abel,  an  Epigrammatist  and 
friend  of  Pope,  mentioned  by  Pope,  and 
noticed  by  Bowles,  422,  and  note. 

Sxaminer,  The,  ft  political  periodical.  Swift's 
first  overt  act  of  apostasy  from  Whiggism 
appears  in.  under  his  management  aaserti 
iU  superiority  (in  ability)  over  Its  politi. 
cal  rivails,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  held 
np  to  ridicule  and  detesitttion  by  Swiif 
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la,  26,  27;  the  Tory  rival  of  Steele*! 
Ouardian,  116,  naU ;  reported  by  Swift  to  he 
"deadly  sick,"  129;  Swift  denies  to 
AddiBon  that  he  is  the  editor  of,  142, 
declares  to  Steele  that  he  seldom  reads. 
Steele  writes  to  Swift  that  he  believes 
bim  to  be  an  "accomplice**  of,  the 
latter  asseverates  that  he  had  had  no 
hand  in  writing  any  of  the  papers  of,  143. 


FoNe  tif  th»  Bm$,  The,  of  Bernard  de  Hande. 
yille,  the  Sttay  on  Man  indebted  to,  827. 

FabUt,  The,  of  Gay,  Swift's  encomium  on, 
written  for  the  young  Dake  of  Cnmber. 
land,  227 ;  a  Second  Series  of  (left  by 
Gay),  Swift  prophesies  no  good  of,  234. 

Faith,  Hodea  of,  291, 436. 

Familiar  BpintU  to  the  Mott  impndent  Man 
Living,  addressed  by  Lord  Bolingbroka  to 
Dr.  Warbnrton.  82t:. 

Fan,  The,  a  satirical  piece,  by  Gay, 
alluded  to  by  Swift  in  letter  to  Mrs.  Pen. 
darvee,  289  {  Fbpe's  allosion  to»  in  letter 
to  Gay,  its  use  in  China,  370. 

FarowtU  to  London,  verses  by  Pope,  quoted, 
SOI,  note. 

Faolkener,  Alderman,  a  Dublin  publisher, 
a  friend  of  Swift,  69  i  Swift  complains  of 
his  WorkM  hav  ng  been  printed  without 
his  consent  by,  246,  note. 

Favourites,  ladies  at  Gonrt,  as,  usual  fate 
of,  229. 

Fenton,  Mrs.,  only  sister  of  Swift,  her  un. 
suitable  marriage  opposed  by  him,  left 
dependent  npon  him,  lives  with  Lady 
Oiflkrd  at  lioor  Park,  11 ;  mentiuned  by 
Swift  in  letter  to  Esther  Johnson,  dies  at 
Famham  in  the  house  of  Estl^r  John, 
ion't  mother  (1739),  her  brother's  re. 
ported  harshness  to,  182,  and  note, 

Fermor,  Arabella,  her  quarrel  with  her 
lover  Lord  Petre,  the  heroine  of  the  Rope 
of  Us  Ltdk  under  the  name  of  Belinda, 
veeents  her  first  presentment  in  the 
original  edition  of  the  poem.  Pope  ap. 
peases  her  anger  by  an  improved  edition, 
296,  297 ;  marries  Mr.  Perkins,  her  por. 
trait  at  Tusmore,  Mrs.  Piozsi's  report  of 
an  interview  with  the  nieoe  of,  296 ;  leu 
tera  from  Pbpe  to,  881 J83, 888.884. 

Fi!t  of  ike  Spleen,  an  imitation  of  Shakspeare, 
by  Judith  Cowper,  published  afterwards 
In  the  London  MagoMine  (1787),  praised  by 
Pope,  466. 

Flam*,  term  applied  by  Swift  to  the  verses 
written  by  Ambrose  Philipa  on  Miss 
Garteret,  187,  and  noU, 


Flamnap  (Sir  B.  Walpole),  a  character  in  the 
TraveU  of  Gulliver,  introdneed  by  Pope 
in  the  SpietU  of  Mary  OaUiver,  316. 

Flifing  Island,  The,  in  the  voyage  to  Lapuia, 
alluded  to  by  Swift  in  letter  to  Pope,  197 ; 
its  illustration  suggested  to  Motto,  the 
publisher,  by  Swift,  203. 

Flying  Foil,  The,  a  newspaper,  referred  to  by 
Arbuthnot  in  letter  to  Pope,  393. 

Floyd,  Mrs.,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Bwlfl, 
the  subject  of  seme  lively  veraea  of  his,  87, 
and  note. 

Fontainebleau,  Bolingbroke*a  life  at,  de. 
scribed  by  Pope  to  Swift,  403. 

Fontenelle,  Bernard  de,  Hester  Vanbomrigh 
delighted  with  the  IHaiogue*  d^  M^te  of, 
147. 

Ford,  Charles,  a  friend  and  pnbliahing 
agent  of  Swift  in  Dublin,  editor  of  a 
(Government  newspaper.  69  ;  conveys  the 
MS.  of  GnUitfer*e  Travel* ,  with  mysterious 
secrecy,  to  Motte,  the  publii*her.  67. 

Forester,  Miss,  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Qneen 
Anne,  accompanies  Swift  an'l  Arbuthnot 
in  a  riding.party,  character  by  Swift  of. 
married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Sir  John 
Downing,  divorced  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
120,121. 

Forster,  John,  the  most  elaborate  bin. 
grapher  of  Swift,  prints  a/(u%«im»/e  of  tho 
registry  of  the  results  of  Swift's  examine. 
tion  at  the  Dublin  University,  letter  to 
Worral  from  Swift  (on  Swift'a  love, 
affair  with  Betty  Jones)  queued  by,  4, 
and  note;  letter  from  Sir  W.  Temple  to 
Southwell  quoted  by,  Macanlay's  repre. 
sentation  of  Swift's  and  Esther  Johnson's 
position  a«  Moor  Park  orittoisod  by, 
letter  frcm  Swift  to  John  Temple  quoted 
by,  6,  7,  and  notee ;  early  letter  from  Swift 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  quoted  by,  refateii 
charge  against  Swift  of  harshness  to  his 
sister,  11,  and  note;  notice  of  the  Taie  <^  « 
Tub  by,  14;  MS.  copy  of  the  Bamdommd 
FhilemoH  found  at  Narford,  and  accoant 
of  the  poem,  by,  16,  17 ;  remarka  on  dif. 
ferences  between  the  original  and  printed 
poem,  18.  note ;  an  nnprinted  letter  of 
Swift  to  Philip's  quoted  by,  28 1  /acoimilo 
of  Swift's  NoteJbookn,  letter  of  Lord  Halifax 
to  Swift,  given  by,  24,  and  noieet  con. 
jectures  the  origin  of  Swift's  name  of 
**  Stella  "  for  Esther  Johnson,  the  orl^nal 
spelling  of  the  Journal  to  Stella  first  re. 
stored  by,  26,  notee  i  MS.  of  Swift's  Diary 
at  Holyhead,  formerly  in  posaeaaion  of.  60, 
note ;  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large 
number  of  unpublished  btters  of  Swift 
afforded  to,  the  large  interleaved  paper 
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eopj  of  OuttiveTt  in  manuBcript,  noticed 
by.  67.  68. 

Portesoae.  Wm.,  ft  friend  of  Pope.  871. 
and  noUi  a  Jadge.  and  Matter  of  tbe 
Bolls.  life.lnng  friendship  between  Pope 
and.  Pope  addresses  First  Satire  of 
Second  Book  of  Horace  to.  a  remark  of 
Bowles  on  the  PopeJetters  to  (first  part 
of  them  flmt  pablished  in  Pol  whole's 
History  <>/  JDevon.  second  part  1)y  Miss 
Warner),  994.  noU\  letters  from  Pope  to, 
894.306.  466.  486.467  \  Pope,  in  letter  to 
Martha  Blonnt.  refers  to,  601. 

Ponntaine.  Sir  Andrew.  Forster  discovers 
MS.  of  Swift's  Baueit  and  Philemon  at  the 
house  of  (at  Narford),  16 1  mentioned  by 
Swift.  111. 

Fox.  Qeorge,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  gives  the  name  of  "  Steeple. 
Uoases  "  to  chnrohes.  the  steep leJionses 
ftnd  palpits  why  oflTensive  to,  his  Jomrttai 
qnoted  by  Blwin.  478. 

Fragmtntt  and  Buapt,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
their  ideas  correspond  with  Pope's  Sttay 
OH  Man,  VSa. 

France,  flight  of  the  heads  of  the  Tory  and 
Jacobite  factions  to.  86;  reception  of 
OuUiver'9  TraveU  in.  43;    Col.  Unnter.  a 

,  correspondent  of  Swift,  a  prisoner  in,  86 ; 
intended  visitt  of  Swift  to.  207.  226; 
Bolinvbroke'sexile  in,  828 ;  Pbpe's  report 
of  Dolingbroke's  life  in.  403. 

French.  Otdliver't  TraveU  translated  into. 
48;  letters  in,  from  Swift  to  the  Abb4 
DesfonUines,  44.  from  Swift  to  Hester 
Vanhomrigh.  168.170;  Swift's  dilficalty 
in  conversing  in,  218 ;  Seeay  on  Critieim, 
B»My  on  Man,  and  Rape  qf  the  Lock  trans, 
lated  into.  288. 207. 826. 

Frederick.  Prince  of  Wales,  gives  to  Pope 
some  marble  heads  of  poets  for  his  Library, 
and  arus  for  his  Grotto.  496. 

Frvif*  and  Mice,  Buttle  of  the,  translated  by 
Dr.  Parr  ell  from  the  Greek,  406,  noUi 
enloglsed  by  Pope.  428. 

Frogs,  when  first  imported  into  Ireland, 
4M,note, 

Fronde.  Philip,  a  friend  of  Swift  and  Addi. 
Eon.  a  Government  official,  author  of  two 
tragedies,  referred  to  by  Swift,  86,  and 
Note. 

Fuller.  Dr.  Thomas,  on  John  Ooryate,  the 
Odcombe  traveller,  478,  mom. 


GsbrieUa,  d*Ettx4es  ('*la  belle  Oabrielle"), 
the  heroine  of  the  Hemriade,  alluded  to  by 
Pope,  468. 


Gage.  Miss,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gage,  owner  of 
Sherboume  Castle,  marries  Mr.  Weston  of 
Sutton,  separates  from  and  afterwards 
(by  Pope's  mediation)  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  dies  in  1726,  the  heroine  of  the 
Blegif  of  Pope.  802,  and  noU. 

Gage.  Mr.,  Pope  meets  at  Bath.  402. 

Galland.  Antoine,  translator  of  tbe  Arabian 
Ttt'fA,  noticed.  441.  note. 

Gardening,  Beitay  on,  by  Horace  Walpde, 
referred  to.  809.  note. 

Gardening,  absurdly  artificial  styles  of. 
ridiculed  by  Pope,  in  the  Quardian,2\0, 
811. 

(Sarth,  Sir  Samuel,  M.D.  (author  of  the  Die. 
peneary^  a  satire),  figures  in  the  journal, 
letters  of  Swift.  29 ;  his  bon.mot  on  Cato, 
866 ;  on  Dr.  BadclilTe.  431.  and  note. 

Gay,  John,  a  member  of  the  October  Club, 
letter  to  Swift  on  Gulliver* e  Travel*  from 
46,  46;  Swift's  correspondence  with 
the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and.  extracts 
from  letters  of  Swift  to,  66,  66 ;  letter 
from  Swift  to,  quoted.  60;  Mdoguee  of 
dedicated  to  Bolingbroke,  177 ;  extracta 
from  letter  to  Swift  from  (on  Congreve. 
Pope,  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Opera,  kc), 
178, 179.  note ;  letters  from  Swift  to.  176.178. 
219.223;  his  Operabonght  by  Swift  for  six. 
pence.  201 ;  his  second  Opera  (Polly)  pro. 
hibited  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  complains 
of  persecution  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  212^ 
and  note;  his  oonitratulatory  verses  to 
Pope  on  the  completion  of  the  Jliad 
quoted.  80O ;  a  poem  on  irtnc  attributed  to. 
verses  upon  Uills.  the  publisher,  by,  867. 
note ;  writes  Paetorala  during  time  of 
"divine  service."  and  spenda  his  money 
on  dress.  Pope's  consequent  anxiety  as  to 
his  redemption  from  Purgatory.  874 ;  let. 
ters  from  Pope  to.  860.870,  871 ;  Pope's  re. 
membrances  to,  as  tbe  "true  genuine 
shepherd."  386;  loses  his  Secretaryship 
to  the  Hanoverian  Embassy,  and  con. 
tinues  his  eontribntions  to  Martin  Scrih. 
Urtu,  897.  898,  and  note ;  letter  of  Pope  to, 
899.4U1 ;  going  to  France  with  Pulteney, 
429  ;  Pope  sends  to  Bishop  Atterbury  two 
volumes  of  the  Works  of.  441 ;  at  Bath, 
with  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  466 ;  extract  from 
letter  to  Fortesoue  from.  466.  note. 

George  I..  King  of  England,  satirised  in 
Voyage  to  LOliput,  46  ;  Swift's  hopes  of 
preferment  raised  by  the  death  ot,  4B% 
giving  audience  to  hla  Vlcej(^hamberlain, 
804. 

George  n..  ironical  eulogy  of.  by  Pope  In 
his  Imitatione  of  the  Satires  of  Horace,  881. 

Gerard,  Lady,  widow  of  Six  W.  Gerani,cf 
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New  Hall,  Lftn  cash  ire,  a  friend  of  Martha 

Bloant,  8S4,  note,  mentioned  in  lettem  of 

Pope,  496,  601,  60S. 
Germaine,  Lady  Betty,  daughter  of  Lord 
•  llerkeley,    meets    Swift    first     at    the 

Castle,  Dublin,  in  later  years  corresponds 

with  him,  U;  extracts  from  letters  to 

him  from,  67 ;  invites  him  to  Drayton, 94  ,* 

Swift's  account  of  a  dinner  with,  112; 

letter  from  him  to.  246.^60. 
Gery,  Mrs.  wife  of  the  incumbent  of  Let. 

combe.  Swift  a  guest  in  the  house  of. 

Swift's    reference    to    (letter    to    Miss 

Vanhomrigh),    Molly  Gery  an   old   ac. 

qnaintanoe  of  Swift's  at  Famham,  887, 

note, 
Gho«ts.  the  Island  of,  in  Onttiper'ii  Traveli, 

Swift  does  not  know  how  to  illustrate, 

in  a  wood.cnt,  209. 
Gibbon,   Edward,   his  remarks  on  Pope's 

Jliad,  801.  Noie;  on  the  rumance.view  of 

the  Pastoral  Life,  862,  note;  his  romporary 

conversion,   at    the  age   of  sixteen,  to 

the  Papal  Church,  436,  note. 
Giffard.  Lady,  a  sister  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  at 

the  head  of  the  household  at  Moor  Park. 

Swift's  occasional  quarrels  with.  6 ;  Swift 

will  not  see  her  until  she  auks  his  pardon, 

■he  quarrels  with  him  about  the  publics. 

tion  of  Tpmple's  W'vrlti,  much  at  Court.  94, 

and  note ;  in  debt  to  Ksther  Johnson,  104. 
O^'/te  of  Preaching^   Dr.    Wilkins's,  recom. 

mended  to  Swift  by  Archbishop  King.  S3, 
Oil  Bias,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Granada, 

allusion  to,  864,  note. 
Gilchrist,  J.,  editor  of  the  (^arierlfi  Review, 

one  of  the  combatants  in  the  Pope  Con. 

troversy,  840. 
Glnbbdubdrib,  the  Island  of  Magicians,  vis. 

ited  by  Gulliver,  alluded  to  by  Pope,  470, 

and  note, 
Glumdalclitch,  the  Brobdingnagian  Maid  of 

Honour.    Lamentation  of,    a  parody  by 

Pope,  quoted,  816 J16. 
uttony,  the  selfish  cruelty  of,  ramarked 

npon  by  Pope,  286. 

mme$  and  8y}pk»t  who,  explained  l9j  Pope 

in  a  letter  to  Miss  Fermor,  882. 
dolphin.  Lord,  the  Whig  Premier,  Swift's 

introduction    to,    12;    characterised    by 

bwift  as  the  worvt  dissembler  of  his  Cabi. 

net,  92 ;  Swift  regards  it  as  a  good  jest 

to  hear  the  Tory  Ministers  talk  of  hia 

death  with  pity.  181. 
Golden  Age.  The,  ironically  applied  to  the 

South  Sea  Bubble  period  by  Digby,  440, 

nnte,  • 
0liAden  Age  Rt$tored,  The,  by  William  Walch, 

noticed,  368,  tista.  / 


Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  description  of  a 
"Visitation  Dinner"  in  the  CUiwenqftke 
World,  212,  note ;  his  Life  of  Richard  Naak, 
quoted,  806,  nou ;  letter  from  Pope  to  Par. 
nell  published  in  Life  of  ParneU  by.  SM, 
note  I  his  Life  o/  Naeh  quoted  by  Dilke, 
402,  noU, 

Oarbodne,  by  Thos.  Sack  villa,  the  flml 
regular  English  tragedy.  Pope  claims  to 
have  derived  great  creoit  f^>m  hia  edition 
of.  compares  it  with  that  of  Dryden  and 
Oldham,  and  accuses  them  of  ignorance 
of  the  sex  as  well  as  aenae  of,  423,  and 
note. 

Gout,  frequent  mention  in  the  oorre. 
spcndence  of  the  last  century  of,  promi. 
nent  place  assigned  in  Gay's  Comrt  ei 
Death  to,  403.  404.  note, 

Oraee  and  Right  Uonemrabte,  PojM'a  erltieism 
on  the  prefixes  of,  477. 

Ortmd  Qmeetion  DdHited,  like,  a  fioem  by 
Swift,  quoted,  61,  note, 

Gianville,  Mary,  her  parentage  and  cone. 
sponddnce  noticed.  237.  note. 

Great  Britain,  Swift  anathematiaea  iha 
term,  271. 

Gregg,  a  Government  offleial,  sentenced  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  traitorous  cone, 
spondence  with  the  French  Govemmeoty 
referred  to  by  Swift,  84.  and  note. 

Green  Cloth.  The.  at  Windsor,  Swift  dines 
at, "  the  best  table  in  England,"  coats  the 
Queen  ^1,000  a  month,  designed  to  enter, 
tain  Foreign  Ministers  and  people  of 
quality.  120 ;  noisy  company  of  people 
from  the  Races  at.  121. 

Grierson,  Mrs.,  a  Dublin  friend  of  Swift, 
dies  at  the  age  of  twenty.seven,  famed 
fur  her  extraordinary  learning,  60,  2SS,  tSU. 

Griffiths.  Miss,  a  correspondent  of  Lady  M. 
W.  Montagu.  426. 

Griidig.  the  Brobdingnagian  name  of 
Gulliver,  lamentation  of  Glnmdalolitoh 
over,  316,  816. 

Gru«to,  The,  at  Twickenham  Villa,  da. 
scribed,  809,  and  note ;  in  a  letter  from 
Pope  to  Edward  Bloont,  810,  467^400 1 
opinions  of  his  critics  upon,  intended 
verses  fur  an  inscription  on,  408, 460,  and 
notr. 

Qrub  Street  Jonmal,  The,  Pope's  aaaanlts 
npon  his  enemies  in,  its  reputed  editors, 
821. 

Ondt  Street,  literature  of,  extingaishad  by 
taxation,  128-129,  note, 

Qrumbler,  The,  a  weekly  periodical,  oa  Ghiy, 
referred  to.  407. 

Gnarini.  Battista,  his  Tl  Fido  l\u(or, 
its   surprising    discovorlaa    the 
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of  deti^,  ft  great  store.hoii8e  of  the 
English  poets  of  the  xri.  end  x?iL 
centuries,  362,  and  noU. 

CMordiam,  The,  a  daily  paper,  founded  by 
Steele,  noticed  by  Swift,  186;  Swift  com. 
plains  to  Addison  and  Steele  of  being 
attacked  by  the  latter  in,  141.144,  and  note; 
Pope's  rival  (Philips)  highly  eulogised 
in.  Pope  inserts  ironically  eulogistic 
notice  of  Philip's  PastonUt  in,  quoted, 
278.280,  and  noU  i  Pope  contributes  a 
number  of  papers  (on  various  subjects)  to, 
the  most  meritorious  of  them  his  Bsiiay 
on  "  Sport,"  and  on  the  cruelties  of  But. 
chering.  284.286  |  publishes  his  Prologue 
to  Addison's  Cato  in,  288;  inserU  a  carioa. 
tnre  of  himself,  under  the  name  of  "  Dick 
Distich,"  in,  347 ;  Steele  writes  to  Pope  of 
his  design  to  bring  out,  and  asks  him  to 
contribute  to,  363,  noU;  Pope  assures 
Caryll  that  he  writes  very  seldom  for,  367. 

Guclli,  G.»  an  Italian  sculptor,  artist  of 
a  statue  to  Craggs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
alluded  to  by  Pope  in  letters  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knight,  475,  and  not$, 

Guevara,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  Bishop,  his 
Marco  AweUo  alluded  to  by  Pope,  470,  and 


Onisot,  Mde.,  her  remarks  on  the  BLeloisa 
of  the  Latin  Letters  of  Ueloisa  and  Abe. 
lard,  803,  noU. 

OMllivor,  Tko  Travdt  of  Lemuel,  Dr.  Barrett 
infers  Swift's  authorship  of  a  Oollego 
exercise  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pas- 
sage in.  3;  published  anonymously  in 
1726,  under  the  title  (in  full)  of  The  IVo. 
vel*  into  Several  RemoU  Natione  of  the  Wirld 
bjf  Lemuel  OuUiver,  excites  extraordinary 
sensation,  printed  editions  alwund  in 
England  and  Ireland,  the  first  classical 
work  of  fiction  to  appear  periodically 
In  a  newspaper,  goes  through  many 
revisions,  references  in  letters  (before 
publication)  to,  43 ;  translated  in  France 
by  the  Abb£  Deefontatnes  at  the  sugges. 
tton  of  Yoltsire,  its  popularity  in  France, 
correspondence  of  the  Abb6  and  Swift 
respecting,  letter  tmn  Gay  to  Swift  re. 
porting  universal  popularity  of,  44.46 ; 
Swift's  ironical  complaint  to  the  publisher 
on  account  of  certain  excisions  or  altera, 
tioas  in,  46,  47 ;  critical  remarks  upon. 
Swift  publishes  maps  in,  a  copy  (in  the 
South  Kensington  Mu8eum)of  the  first  edi. 
tion  of,  manuscript  revisions  of  the  author, 
a  revised  passage  quoted,  47 1  theories  as 
to  the  purpose  of,  the  author's  own  decla. 
ration  of  the  object  of,  letter  to  Motte  (the 
publi8Uer)from  the  author  supplying  hints 


for  the  illustration  of,  48;  letter  fh>m 
Swift  to  Pope  upon,  184.186 ;  extracts  from 
letter  of  Mrs.  Howard  to  Swift  respecting, 
198,  «M>I«;  letter  from  Swift  to  Mrs.  Howard 
allusive  to,  194.106  ;  extracts  from  letter 
of  Lord  Peterborough  to  Swift  reporting 
an  universal  mania  regarding,  196,  note  \ 
Swift  wishes  his  friends  to  give  out  that 
his  book  has  been  unwarrantably  altered 
by  his  publisher,  198;  allusions  (in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Howard)  to,  193.199 ;  Pope's 
parodies  on,  316.317 ;  refers  to  them,  in  a 
letter  to  Swift,  470. 
Gulliver  Le  Noutwm,  a  continuation  of  the 
Travels,  by  Desfontaines,  Scott's  notice  of, 
46,nei$, 

H 

Habeae  Corpue,  Writ  of,  suspended  by  the 
Ctovemment,  during  the  panic  ttom.  the 
expected  rising  td  the  Jacobites,  611, 
note, 

Halifax,  Lord,  makes  the  acquaintance  of 
Swift,  12 ;  his  letter  to  Swift  in  reply  to 
a  request  for  preferment  quoted.  Swift's 
remark  upon,  34,  and  note ;  out  of  otRee, 
26;  figures  In  the  Journal  Lettert,  29; 
Swift  buma  all  the  letters  ('uut  one)  re. 
ceived  from,  246 ;  Pope  refers  to  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Iliad  by,  372. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  remark  upon  the  Elolsa 
of  Pope  criticised  by  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward, 
80S,  noU. 

Haller,  Albrecht  von,  the  Swiss  physfolo. 
gist.  Ills  praise  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  Beeap  of 
Health  and  a  Long  Life,  462. 

Hamilton.  The  Duchess  of,  grief  of,  at  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel  with  Lord 
Mohun,  8wift*s  description  of,  131,  note; 
letter  from  Pope  to,  482.434,  her  portrait 
alluded  to  by  Pope,  compared  by  him 
to  an  elephant,  432,  433. 

Hamilton,  Anthony,  translates  (but  does  not 
publish)the  E»»ag  on  Oritieiem  into  French, 
883,  note. 

Handel,  Georg  Friedrich,  alluded  to  by 
CrttT,  179,  note, 

Hanmer,  Thos.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Ckimmons,  his  name  bow  treated  by  Swift, 
388. 

Haroourt,  The  Hon.  Simon,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (the  first  Lord  Haroourt).  a 
friend  of  Pope,  referred  to  in  Popo'a 
letters,  880. 891.  404,  410. 

Barley,  Robert,  Karl  of  OxfoTxl  and  Mortl- 
mer,  succeeds  Lord  Somers  in  the  pre- 
miership,  86;  complains  that  he  can 
keep  no  secret  from  Swift,  28;  a  con- 
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•ptciiooa  figure  io  the  Jowmal  L«tten,  29 ; 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  OoUtber, 
83 ;  and  of  the  SeribUrut  CSab«  84 ;  oom. 
promised  in  the  Jacobite  intrifrnea.  86) 
the  seals  taken  from,  his  skill nl  intrigaes 
to  alter  the  Ministry,  the  Dnke  of  Somer. 
aet's  insalt  to,  related  in  a  letter  of 
Swift*s  to  Archbishop  King.  88;  Svrift 
addresses  his  Propotal  for  Correcting  the 
Bnglieh  Tongue  to.  96.  mote ;  references  to 
8irlft*s  interriews  with.  97, 93. 99 ;  Swift's 
high  credit  with,  Kk);  Steele  writes  a  7afier 
aj^ainst,  101,  and  note ;  raised  to  the  peer, 
age,  expects  the  Treasurer's  Staff,  107} 
will  not  allow  Swift  to  address  him  as 
*•  My  Lord,"  103  i  Swift's  candid  remark 
to,  114,  note;  goes  every  Saturday  to 
Windsor,  can  be  seen  only  at  his  leviee, 
his  Jcdce  with  Swift  about  the  Qoeen, 
119,  120 1  entertains  Swift  and  Mrs. 
Masham  at  ft  dinner,  his  procrastination 
in  business  matters,  128 1  Swift  remon. 
■trates  (against  the  law  on  the  Press) 
with,  126  {  his  oriticaT  position  in  the 
Cabinet,  his  enemies  fully  resolved  to 
have  his  head,  127 ;  A  Letter  (proposing 
an  Academy  for  reforming  the  English 
lunguage)  dedicated  by  Swift  to,  128;  takes 
into  his  counsels  Lady  Orkney,  131 1  goes 
to  Wimbledon  to  his  daughter.  Lady  Car. 
marthen,  137{  bnysa  portrait  of  the  Qaeen 
(Anne),  183;  long  interview  with  Swift, 
dines  with  Swift  at  the  Dnke  of  Ormond's, 
139 ;  offers  to  him  a  prebend  at  Windsor, 
ftnd  thus  **  perplexes  things,"  Swift  in. 
forms  him  tliat  he  will  see  him  no  more, 
unless  the  expected  Deanery  be  given  to 
him,  140.  141;  reproaches  Swift  fur 
Steele's  iU.relums  for  tl^  office  conferred 
upon  him,  142:  alluded  to  by  Swift  under 
the  name  of  **  the  Dragon,"  in  retreat  in 
Uerefurdshire,  Swift  writes  to.  in  a  style 
"very  odd  and  aerious."  148. 160;  Swift 
expreaaeshis  affection  for.  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower  two  years,  163,  and  note ;  never 
Swift's  "hero,"  Scott's  comment  upon 
this  remark  of  Swift,  217,  and  note; 
Swift's  narrative  of  his  attempt  to  recon. 
oile  BoUngbroke  with.  Swift's  expression 
of  eztraordlnAry  tegutd  for  and  high 
character  of,  (in  letter  to  the  second 
Lord  Oxford),  2G4J66 ;  Swifb  (in  letter  to 
Lewis)  asserts  that.  In  his  Hietory,  he  has 
drawn,  with  partiality,  his  character  of, 
declares  Bolingbroke's  hatred  ot,  287, 
rJ8 :  his  health  drunk  by  Swift  and  Pope 
at  Letcomlie,  837  ;  favnnrstho  South  Sea 
C«.Uipativ.  ««0 1  UtMr  from  Pope  to.  444. 
446 {   Ptipc'a  cbatajter  of  (as  given  by 


^penee).  Queen  Anne'«  chAraeter  of  (a* 
given  by  Krasmus  Lewis),  446,  446,  male; 
letter  to  Pope  from,  446,  meite. 

Uawkesworth,  Dr.  John,  Kditor  of  Swift's 
Worke,  publishes  the  t wen  ty.fi  ve  letters  *<f 
Bwift  to  Kather  Johnson,  and  deposits 
them  in  the  British  Museum.  67;  notes 
to  letters  of  Swift  by,  188,  207;  Bditoriif 
the  iltfiwn/Krier,deneunoes  the  cruelties  of 
"  Sport,"  237. 

Uaymarket  Theatre,  Masquerade  in,  intro. 
duoed  by  Heydegger,  or  Heidegger.  aU 
luded  to  by  Pope,  in  letter  to  Lady  M.  W. 
Montaga,  426. 

Heade  of  JHuetrume  Peroona,  Edited  by  Tboa. 
Birch,  an  engraving  by  Uoabraken  of  a 
portrait  of  Pope  by  Pond,  referred  to,  343. 

Hedge  Tavern,  A,  Swift,  Addison,  and 
Oarth  dine  at,  explanation  of  the  term, 
106,  and  note;  Hedge  Cliapter,  221. 

UeUham.  Dr.,  a  Dublin  physician,  a  friend 
of  Swift,  lives  in  the  s«me  house  with 
Dr.  Delany,  69 ;  character  by  Bwift  of, 
*'the  true  happy  man,"  211 ;  relbmd  to^ 
239. 261. 

Henley,  Anthony,  of  the  Orange,  Hamp. 
shire,  contributor  to  tlie  Ttttler,  discanied, 
among  other  Wiiig  acquaintances,  by 
Swift.  IU9. 110,  and  note. 

Henriude,  7Ae,  an  epic  poem,  by  Voltaire, 
Pope's  critiuism  on.  in  letter  to  Bolin?. 
broke,  432.434;  noticed  by  Aaron  Hill, 
in  letter  to  Pope,  436,  note. 

Hero  and  Leander.  the  story  of,  alluded  to 
by  Pofie,  in  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Mun. 
tagu,  the  poem  of,  by  Ovid  and  Musseus, 
4:i6,  and  note. 

Uervey,  Lord,  Pupe*s  attacks  on,  and  his 
Epistte,  f76,  note;  3(1.  332. 

Heroic  BpietU  to  Mrt.  OuUiper,  sent  by  Pope 
to  Swift.  470. 

Hesiiid,  his  poem,  W^rke  and  Duffe,  quoted 
442. 

Heydemrer.  Joliann.  a  Swiss  settled  in 
England.  intr«Hluces  the  Masquerade, 
426,  and  note. 

High  Heels,  and  Low  Heels,  the  two  chief 
religious  parties  in  l^iUiput,  76;  alluded 
to  by  Mrs.  Howard,  in  letter  to  Pc^m, 
198.  noCs. 

Hill,  Aaron,  a  dramatic  writer,  and  mana. 
ger  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Ac,  figures 
In  the  Dnneiad,  820 ;  letter  from  Pope  to, 
436.486 ;  contributes  to  Pq)e's  Grotto,  and 
sends  him  his  translation  of  Voltaire's 
Zaire;  letters  to  Pope  from,  expreacin? 
his  delight  with  Zaire,  and  anxiotiH  for  its 
success  upon  the  London  stoffc,  quoioj, 
430,  nwfs. 
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Hills,  Homy,  a  ptrmta  poblieher,  referred 
to  by  Pope,  Gay's  lines  npon,  856,  ^7, 
and  note, 

HippoMcoana,  Goant6M  of,  the  Dncheas  of 
Monmonth  satirised  by  Pope  nnder  the 
name  of,  908. 

Hittorfi  of  Bngluk  Poetrf,  fall  acconnt  of 
Onrbodue  In,  by  Thos.  Warton,  423,  note. 

Hmiofy  of  the  Ftmr  LoMt  Ytart  of  Quten 
Anne,  by  Swift,  written  at  Winduor, 
the  Tory  Ministers  not  agreed  npon 
the  propriety  of  printing.  Swift  now 
determines  to  publish  (1787),  he  has  all 
the  reqnisite  materials  for,  is  ready,  to 
print,*in  an  Appendix,  any  matter  sup. 
plied  by  the  seoonJ  Lord  Oxford,  one 
great  design  of  it.  264.266.  267.268 ;  criti. 
oism  of  the  Tory  authorities  n^vjn,  26*9, 
ncie;  Pope  hints  to  Swift  Bolingbroke's 
fear  that  some  facts  are  not  exactly 
stated  in,  403,  404. 

UUtoTft  of  kit  Own  Titneg,  projected  by 
Bollngbroke,  Swift's  high  expectations 
from,  and  wish  to  see.  270;  tlie  Intro, 
dnction  to,  noticed  and  eulogised  by 
Pope,  498. 

Hoare,  William,  portrait.painter  in  eratfont, 
notice  of  a  portrait  of  Pope,  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  by,  343. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  of  Hslmesbary,  his 
translation  of  the  Iliad  used  by  Pope.  299; 
his  probable  influence  on  the  Batatf  on 
Man,  827;  the  Cambridge  Editors  of 
JIttnur  confess  their  large  obligations  to, 
854. 

Hogarth,  William,  a  satirical  print  upon 
the  **  South  Sea  Bubble  "  by,  UH. 

Holyhead,  Swift's  Journal  during  his  deten. 
tion  at,  40,  and  note. 

Homer,  quoted,  10 ;  imitated  by  Pope,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  Ogilby's  translation  used  by 
him,  277 ;  pablifihes  in  Tonson's  Mi$ceUanif 
a  translation  of  an  epUode  in  tlie  Iliad, 
281 ;  canvasses  for  subscriptions  to  tlie 
Iliad,  alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  287 ; 
the  preference  of  Addison  for  Ticket  I 's 
version  of,  289;  Pope  publishes  (1715) 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Ili«ul,  com. 
mentators  and  assistanoe  need  by  him 
npon,  his  correspondence  relating  to,  pe. 
oaniary  profits  derived  from,  tbe  Odyeeey 
begun  in  1723  flnislied  in  1726;  his  en. 
tire  profits  from  the  two  poems,  299,  800 ; 
enthusiastic  welcome  from  his  friends 
of,  Addison's  attitude  in  regard  to,  speci. 
mens  of  Pope's  Iliad  printed  by  John, 
son  (with  the  manuscript  variations), 
Johnson's  estimate  of.  Gibbon's  remark 
apon.  Professor  2iiewman's  Iliad  referred 


to,  300,  80l,  and  twU;  Pope's  remarks 
upon  in  letter  to  Bridges,  863.SS  > ;  thinks 
it  will  be  better  worth  his  while  to  raise 
a  subscription  for  a  change  of  religion 
than  for  a  translation  of.  372;  desires 
Oaryll  to  send  him  a  list  of  subscribers  to, 
expects  to  be  waftnly  supported,  on  all 
sides,  in  his  translation  of,  876;  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  secretly  favoured  by, 
remarks  on  the  commentators  oh,  37J, 
885 ;  "  curses  them  all  religiously,"  and 
*' even  blasphemes  Homer  himself ."  3)5 ; 
goes  to  Oxford  to  consult  books  on,  his 
trouble  with  the  maps  for,  391,  392;  near 
completion  of  the  Iliad  of,  397;  writes 
each  day  fifty  verses  of,  as  well  as  notes, 
claims  Gay's  congratulations  upon  the 
achievement  of,  400;  references  to,  404, 
408,  422,  noU;  Pope  heartily  wishes  the 
death  of  all  the  heroes  of,  42),  421 ;  thinks 
that  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  in  Turkey, 
could  enlighten  many  passages  in, 
sends  her  the  third  vol.  of  the  Iliad  of, 
426 ;  praises  Pamell's  translation  of  the 
Batrachomyomaehia  of,  asks  Pamell's  as. 
sistance  on  the  Iliad  of,  428 ;  on  the  im. 
mortality  of  the  language  of,  461 ;  reports 
to  Portescue  his  progress  on  the  Ody*n<y 
of,  465 ;  comparison  of  men  to  grasshOp. 
pers  by,  487. 

Motneridee,  a  Letter  U>  Mr.  Pope,  occasioned  by 
hie  intended  Tranelation  of  Hoiner,  by  Sir 
Iliad  Doggrel  (Thos.  Burnet),  Pope's 
remarks  uiion,  404,  and  note, 

Horace,  quotations  by  Swift  from  {Ep, 
II.,  2),  168;  {Ep,  I.,  1),  176;  213,  and 
note;  Swift  considers  Pope's  Imitation 
of  one  of  his  best  things,  233;  thanks 
him  for  his  Bnglish  version  of  some 
verses  of,  260;  surpassed  by  his  imitator 
Pope,  842,  hia  Ode«  III.  4  quoted  by  Pope 
in  letters  to  Bollngbroke,  464 ;  Pope  referi 
to  his  Imitation  of  one  of  the  Satire*  of, 
481  ;  quotations  from,  431,  482 ;  Pope 
quotes  OM*  III.,  4,  in  letter  to  Warburton, 
503. 

Hot  Wells,  The,  of  OUHon,  noticed  by  Pope, 
500,  502. 

Houbraken,  W.,  engraver  of  a  portrait  of 
Pope,  referred  to,  318. 

Houghere,  and  Houghing,  the  barbarous 
tjruelty  of,  in  Ireland,  compared  by  Swift 
with  the  Bnglish  MoHeueke,  126,  and 
note, 

Houyhnhmne,  THe,  remark  upon  the  Voyage 
to,  all  but  one  of  the  revisions  of  Swift  of 
the  Travels  occur  in  that  part  of  tbe  book, 
47 ;  passage  quoted  from,  how  pronoan. 
ceil,  47,  and  note;  Swift's  suggestion  to 
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the  pnbliiher  for  illustrations  of  tcenea 
among,  48  and  209. 

Mouifhnhnnu,  Orate/ul  addrett  of  the  unkapptft 
now  in  Slavery  and  Bondage  in  England,  to 
Mr,  LenmA  ChUliver,  hj  Pope,  quoted,  817. 

Howard,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady 
Bnffelk),  on  friendly  terms  with  Swift, 
48 1  disappoints  the  hopes  of  Swift,  40 1 
letter  from  Swift  to,  191.198}  notice 
by  Seott  of,  I98»  194,  note;  Lady  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Ftincess  of  Wales,  a 
favoitrite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (George 
II.))  anecdotes  in  Horace  Walpole*s 
Seminieeencee  respecting,  192,  note;  ex. 
tracts  from  letter  to  Swift  from.  198, 
mou;  letters  from  Swift  to,  194.196;  198. 
199;  Swift  complains  of  want  of  me. 
mory  of,  216;  226.229;  letters  to  Qttj 
firom,  quoted,  226,  note;  position  at  the 
Ckmrt  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline 
of,  Thackeray's  character  ef,  228,  note; 
commemorated  in  Gay's  verses  to  Pope, 
800,  note;  a  friend  of  Teresa  and  Martha 
Blount,  292 ;  with  other  Maids  of  Honour 
patronises  Pope,  804 ;  Pope's  represents, 
tion  (in  his  Charaatere  of  Women)  ^  of,  322 ; 
Pope,  in  letter  to  the  Misses  Blount,  al. 
ludes  to  a  conversation  with,  480 ;  refers, 
in  letters  to  Mine  Gowper^  to,  468,  464, 
467;  requests  his  correspondent  to  send 
on  a  copy  of  verses  to,  469. 

Howard,  Edward,  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
The  Britieh  Prineee,  figures  in  the  Dunciad, 
820. 

Howell,  Jamen,  noticed  as  the  best  letter, 
writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  xvn. 
Century,  06. 

Howth  Cattle,  near  Dublin,  portrait  of 
Swift  by  Bindon  at.  69. 

Howth,  Lady,  a  friend  of  Swift,  commemo. 
rated  by  him  as  *'  the  blue.eyed  nymph," 
69. 

Sudihrae,  of  Samuel  Bmtler,  alluded  to  by 
Pope,  289. 

Hudson,  W.,  the  portrait.painter,  successor 
to  Jon.  Richardson,  and  the  master  of 
Reynolds,  referred  to,  490,  note, 

Huglies,  John,  Swift's  contemptuous  notice 
of  a  Tolnme  cf  Poems  by,  261 ;  translator 
of  the  French  version  of  the  Letiere  of 
Bloisa  and  Abelard,  80S. 

Humanity,  the  remarks  of  Plutarch  (in  his 
Life  cf  Cato)  on,  S8t. 

Hunter,  CoL,  a  correspondent  of  Swift, 
extract  from  letter  from  Swift  to,  88; 
letter  from  Swift  to,  when  prisoner  in 
France,  86.88. 

Hunting,  Pope,  in  the  Guardian,  on  the 
Cruelties  uf,  286. 


Hyde  Park,  a  Military  Camp  in,  described 

by  Pope,  460. 
HifpooriUt  The,  the  alternative  title  of  Cib. 

ber's  yon-^or,  referred  to,  S09. 

I 

lanthe,  a  heroine  in  the  Meiamarpkoem  of 
Ovid,  referred  to.  804. 

Idgttt  of  Theocritus,  The,  the  models  of  the 
later  Paetoral  JSeloguee,  imitated  by  Popn. 
278 ;  allusions  by  Pope,  in  essay  in  the 
Guardian,  to,  279. 

Jliadf  see  under  Homer, 

India,  the  estimate  of  feminine  oharms  in, 
according  to  Pope,  416. 

Ingoldebp  Legende,  The,  the  receipt  for  i 
Prince  of  the  Asturias  in,  74. 

InteUigeneer,  The,  a  periodical  started  by 
Sheridan,  in  Ireland,  and  contributed  to 
by  Swift,  214. 

Inquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of 
PuUie  Worehip,  An,  by  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
referred  to,  389,  note. 

Ireland,  Jonathan  Swift  the  Klder,  mi. 
grates,  with  others  ef  the  fismily,  to.  2 ; 
Swift,  in  his  twenty.flrat  year,  leavers 
but  rettims  to,  after  a  year's  absence. 
4,  6 ;  in  anger  quits  Moor  Park  again  for. 
8 ;  sets  out  for  England,  after  two  years* 
residence  in,  8;  aocepta  secretaryship  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of,  11 ;  prevails  on 
Esther  Johnson  to  take  up  her  residence 
in,  12 ;  resides  in  during  1707 ;  his  changes 
of  residence  between  England  and.  18; 
goes  back  to,  in  1709,  leaves  in  Sept., 
1710  for  London,  26 ;  sets  out  to  take  pos. 
session  of  his  Deanery  in  (1718),  after  a 
few  months*  interval  leaves  again  for 
London,  34;  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
retreats  to,  86;  at  the  death  of  Hester 
Vanhomrigh  goes  into  the  South  of.  40 ; 
the  grossly  bad  government  and  conse. 
que nt  miseries  of ,  Swift  engages  (anony. 
mously)  in  a  wdr  of  pampiilets  on  behalf 
of,  40.42 ;  returns  to  (not  again  to  leave). 
49 ;  impresses  upon  Hester  Vanhomrigh 
that  it  is  "  not  a  place  for  freedom.'*  or 
secrecy,  168;  reminds  Pope  that  it  is 
not  Paradise,  161;  no  conversable  orea. 
ture  in,  want  of  deanlineas  in,  171; 
Swift's  definition  of,  woollen  exports 
prohibited  from,  220;  represents  to  the 
Queen  the  miserable  condition  of,  2ae7. 

Island  of  Ghosts,  The,  in  Guttiver^e  TrmveU, 
allusion  by  Swift  to,  2o9. 

Issachar,  the  example  of,  quoted  by  P6pe, 
418. 

Italy,  described  by  Pope  as  the  ladies'  cli. 
mate,  416. 
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J&cobites,  the  leading,  seek  refngv  la 
France,  86,  82S;  exiteeted  rising  of, 
SU. 

James  II.,  King  of  England,  oharacterlaed 
by  Swift,  246. 

Jaqnes,  his  denunciation  of  Deer  Honting 
In  A9  Y<m  Like  It,  466. 

Jervas,  Charles,  the  portrait  painter,  Swift 
sits  for  his  portrait  to,  31,  82;  Swift 
requests  the  Queen  (Caroline)  to  sit  for 
her  picture  to,  326  {  Pope  makes  the  ac. 
qnaintance  and  places  himself  under  the 
tuition  of,  801  (  Pope's  letters  to,  noticed, 
346 ;  paints  the  earliest  portrait  of  Pope, 
portrait  by,  described,  347,  348  \  Pope  ex. 
presses  his  obligations,  in  the  way  of 
lessons  in  painting,  to,  866 ;  Pope  at  the 
house  of,  in  Cleveland  Court,  St.  James's, 
367;  Pope  refers  to  his  instruction  in 
painting  by.  369.  870,  to  variety  of  por. 
traits  by,  ^4 ;  letters  from  Pope  to,  389. 
891 ;  420.422,  goes  to  Rome  and  Naples  in 
search  of  health,  494. 

Job  (in  the  Jewish  Sscred  Scriptures), 
quoted  by  Pope,  in  reference  to  the 
South  Sea  Speculation,  442. 

John  Bull,  a  Satire  by  Arbuthnot,  allusion 
to  by  Swift,  129,  ntfU, 

Johnson,  Esther,  her  parentage,  lives  with 
her  mother  and  sister,  sometimes  in  the 
house  of  Sir  W.  Tea: pie,  sometimes  in  a 
cottage,  at  Moor  Park,  6 ;  Macaulay's 
representation  of  the  position  of  at  Moor 
Park,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  remarkable  for 
charms  of  manner,  one  of  the  heUft  of  the 
London  drawing.rooms.  Swift's  descrip. 
tion  of,  9, 10;  Swift  acts  as  her  preceptor, 
her  passion  for  him  (apparently),  of  later 
date.  10, 11;  removes  Ui  Ireland,  12;  Swift's 
series  of  letters  to,  commonly  known  as 
the  Journal  to  iSte/^a,  begun  in  the  autumn 
of  1710;  Swift  describes  his  friends, 
the  Tory  Ministers,  t< ,  27 ;  describes  St. 
John  to,  28;  alleged  coolness  in  Swift's 
letters  to.  29  ;  a  resume  of  the  contents  of 
the  letters  of  Swift  to,  29.31 ;  in  Swift's 
society  at  Laracor,  84;  her  reproaches 
and  entreaties  to  Swift  long  unheeded; 
her  alleged  marriage  to  him,  conflicting 
evidence  for  and  against  it,  36,  37,  and 
note;  her  death,  her  will.  60,  61 ;  remark, 
ably  rare  references  in  the  correspond, 
ence  of  Swift  to,  Bolingbroke's  allusion 
to,  Johnson's  notice  of  her  position  at 
Swift's  table,  50,  note;  Swift's  poems 
addressed  to,  61,  note;  his  notice  of  hnr 
death    (Charm  tcr   of    Jim,  Joftitaon)^  hor 


burial  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Swift's 
iascription  on  a  lock  of  her  hair,  62; 
Swift  buried  in  the  same  grave  with,  66 1 
letters  from  Swift  to,  98.98,  98.107.  107. 
114,  114.121,  121.124,  124.128,  128.133.  136. 
188. 138-141 ;  conjectures  as  to  the  mean, 
ing  of  his  fltmiliar  expressions  to,  133, 
note ;  Swift's  alarm  about  illnMses  of,  188, 
189, 190,  902,  906. 

Johnson,  Mrs.,  the  mother  of  Esther  John, 
son,  notice  of;6;  her  position  at  Moor 
Park,  according  to  Scott,  7,  note;  Swift 
refers  to,  94;  marries  a  Mr.  Mose,  land 
agent  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  11;  Swift's 
Bister  (Mrs.  Fenton)  lives  at  Famham 
with,  11,  note ;  reference  to,  in  a  letter  of 
Swift  to  Esther  Johnson.  94. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  on 
Swift's  fancy  as  to  the  surfeit  of  fruit, 
6;  revives  the  controversy  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Title  qf  a  Tub,  18 ;  his 
opinion  of  that  Satire,  14;  afllrms  the 
marriage  of  Swift,  on  the  reasons  for 
the  (alleged)  marriage,  37,  and  note; 
on  the  fancied  origin  of  Swift's  mala, 
dies,  120,  note ;  his  eulogy  of  the  J?May 
0/  Critieiem,  283 ;  on  VivUeciUm  and  other 
experimental  torture  in  the  Idler, 
287,  noU;  on  "poetic  justice,  288;  his 
estimate  of  Pope's  Iliqd,  301,  note;  on  his 
8hakfpeare,Z\Z,9mAnoite;  his  high  praise 
of  the  Character  $  of  Men  ando/  Women,  322 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
331 ;  notice  of  Life  of  Pope  by,  338 ;  relates 
the  effect  of  the  publication  of  Pope's 
Letters,  343,  n&te;  remark  on  the  charac. 
ter  of  Pamell  by,  406,  nOU;  speaks  with 
contempt  of  Pope's  Orotto,  468. 

Jones,  Betty,  a  cousin  of  Swift,  her  love, 
affair  with  Swift  at  Leicester,  marries  an 
innkeeper  at  Loughborough,  4;  a  letter 
from  Swift  to  the  Rev.  J.  Kendall,  in  re. 
gard  to,  69.71. 

Jones,  Inlgo,  his  designs  for  Whitehall, 
shewn  to  Pope  by  CTIarke  at  Oxford,  420. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  comedy  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
referred  to,  13,  note. 

Journal  of  a  Modem  Lady,  The,  a  poem  by 
Swift,  referred  to,  61. 

Journal  of  a  Dublin  Lady,  The,  a  set  of  verses 
by  Swift, published  in  the  Intelligeneer,  214. 

Jud^^es,  The,  interpreted  by  Swift  to  bo 
allegorised  under  the  appearance  of  Rab. 
bits,  196. 

Jupiter,  derivation  of  the  word  by  Swift, 
68,  note. 
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Kollv.  Capi.  Dennis,  an  agent  In  8a(itr*9 

Plot,  176,  nnU^ 

Kellf,  the  Rev.  George,  an  Irish  clerg3rman, 
a  Jacobite  agent  of  Bishop  Atterbary,  176, 
vole. 

Kendnll,  The  Rev.  John,  writes  a  letter  of 
advice  to  Swift,  on  his  love  affair  with 
Betty  Jones,  letter  of  reply  from  Swift  to, 
69.72. 

Kirknpeti,  a  comic-heroio  epic,  in  parody  of 
tlie  Iliad,  referred  to,  406,  note, 

Kiy  to  the  Lock,  A,  by  Bsdras  Bavnevelt  (a 
fiom  de  plume  of  Pope),  noticed,  29i;  re- 
printf^i  in  the  MifCtWtnie*,  814 ;  alladod  to 
by  Arbothnot,  890,  note. 

Key  {Compute)  to  the  Dunciad,  with  a  charac 
ter  of  Mr.  Pope  and  his  Profane  Writinga,  by 
Sir  W.  niacktnore.  Knight,  M.D.,  an  Ironi. 
ral  pablication  by  Pope,  318,  note. 

Kidrohod,  the  Irish  name  for  Cellbridge, 
ilie  residence  of  Hester  Vanhomrigli.  166. 

Kilkenny,  the  School  at.famcms  fore«lacat. 
inf;;  three  great  literary  colebritios,  2. 

Kilmansegg,  Madame,  Pope  invited  to  an 
Aeeembly  by,  431. 

Kilroot,  near  Belfast,  prebend  of,  held  by 
Bnrift,  8. 

King,  Dr.  Wm.,  Archbishop  of  Dabl)n, 
author  of  a  defence  of  Optimism  {De 
Oiigine  Mali),  a  correspondent  of  Swift, 
16 ;  extract  from  letter  lo  Swift  from,  33 ; 
cliuracieriif  Swift's  correspondence  with, 
CO ;  letter  from  Swift  to.  80.83 ;  Swift  re. 
ports  to  Ksihor  Johnson  receipt  ofletters 
upon  the  "  First.Fruits  "  business  from, 
U3,  122  ;  Swift  defends  his  ecclesiastical 
dominions  from  the  encroacliments  of, 
160;  letter  from  Swift  (on  his  suspected 
Jacobitism)  to,  166.167 ;  Swift  purposes  to 
*' elude  "  his  ecclesiastical  mandates,  204, 
and  defies  him,  206;  his  Origin  of  Evil 
used  by  Pope  in  the  Eway  on  Man,  327 ; 
feforeuce  of  Pope  to,  406,  and  note. 

King  Dr.  Wm..  Principal  of  61.  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  a  friend  of  Swift,  revises  for  him 
his  Verttce  on  hi»  Oum  Death,  extract  from 
letter  to  Swift  from,  64;  mentioned  by 
Pope,  604. 

Hing.  Dr.,  a  friend  or  client  of  Lintotthe 
publisher,  reported  by  the  latter  to  Pipo 
t<i  be  able  to  "  write  versos  in  a  tavern 
three  hours  after  he  could  not  speak," 
306. 

Ki*^gston,the  Duke  of,  (Lord  Dorset),  father 
of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  •' nobwly's 
favourite,"  87  ;  marries  Isabella  Bentinck, 
8U5,  HoU* 


Kit-Cat  Clnb,  The,   Mrs.    Long    tlie  tkd 

toast  at,  l06,  note. 
Kneller,  Sir  Gkxlfrey,  a  saying  of,  quMd^ 

Pope,  a  note  from,  qaot«d,  4Su,  and**. 
Knight,  John,  letters  from  Pope  to,  l7UiC 

478.479,  a  notice  of,  478. 
Knight,  Mrs.,  a  correspondent  of  INipe(«i> 

of  the  preceding),  letter  from  Popsta^ftft* 

489. 


Ladles,  of  Swift's  acqaaintance,  onabie  ti 
write  and  spftU.  243. 

LaJy  at  QtuutriUe,  a  poem  attributed  toSvib 
and  denied  by  him,  214. 

Lady*f  Dreteing  Roam,  The,  a  poem  by  8«i&< 
a  stolen  copy,  mentioned  by  him  inkoa 
to  Pope,  231. 

Lady*e  Joarnal,  The,  poem  of  Swift,  rtkud 
to  by  him,  231. 

Lagado,  Academy  of.  allosion  to,  19S,  Mt(- 

Lt.mentation  qf  GlMmdalcliiek  /or  the  Lmi4 
Grildrig:  a  PoMtvral,  a  parody  by  P"P'> 
316. 

Langallerie,  Philippe  de  Gentils,  Marqai«de. 
Swift  dissuades  Pope  f^m  taking  a  peil 
under,  in  the  Turkibh  service.  IttZ ;  Popt 
announces  to  Swift  tlie  prospect  he  bti^' 
securing  some  place  under,  412. 

Lansdowna,  Lord,  Pope  invited  to  see  tin 
lions  at  the  Tower  by,  expects  tobeloiigid 
in  the  Tower,  4o6. 

Laputa,  Voyage  to,  referred  to,  103,  Mote. 

Luracor,  near  Trim,  the  living  of,  gins 
to  Swift  by  Lord  Berkeley.  IS ;  Swift'i 
life  and  his  parishioners  at  described,  b; 
in  the  society  uf  Kstber  Johnson  at, 
writes  to  "  Vanessa  *'  from,  34 ;  desczilsi 
to  Dean  Sterne  the  employments  of  kii 
parislduners  of,  89 1  deacriijes  u>  Lonl 
Bolingbroke  the  minoas  condition  of  liii 
"oountry.seat  "  at,  166,  166  ;  writes  t0 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  from,  declares  \m 
intention  of  passing  most  of  his  time  i> 
Ireland  at,  rqporU  the  latest  news  of  their 
common  friends  at,  147,  148. 

La  Ruchefoucald,  Duo  de,  his  Jf«xt«ea  aad 
Memmree,  consulted  by  Uester  Vanhuia> 
rtgh.  145,  note. 

La  Source,  the  place  of  residence  d 
Bolingbroke,  near  Orl6an^  323^  464. 

La  Valterie,  a  commentator  on  the  lU^ 
used  by  Pope,  293. 

Leach,  Wm..  a  cousin  of  Swift,  the  prinuv 
of  the  Tory  Po»tman,  Swift's  dinner  in  tte 
City  with,  103,  104. 

Lctrture*  on  the  Englutk  HunumriHe,  bj  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  his  estimate  of  the  theolt^tcal 
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dnoerityof  Swiffe  in,  20 1  hi*  flulngy  of 
Pope's  Ethic*  in,  Sftfi. 
Ltetmrtt  on  ikt  fomtBurrf/u.  hy  the  nme,  his 
oharaoier  of  Lady  Suffolk,  qnoiail,  2S8, 

X<^'oi»  CIhK  TAe,  a  fatirtoal  poam  by  Swift, 

remark  auv  62«  nflfe;  referred  ta  by  Mra. 

Whiteway  and    Swift  (in    a   hamoxoas 

JointJetter  to  Sheridiin),  254.250. 
Leibnits  G^ottfried  Wilhelm.  bin  Tk^ikit, 

need  by  Bolin^broke,  and  by  Pupa  in  the 

EtMf  on  Man,  327. 
Leieeeter,  Swift'e  visits  to.4t  hia  nnoom. 

plimentary  character  fif,  70. 
Leicester  Honse,  the  Opposition  Coart  of 

the  Prince  and  t'rinoass  of  Wales  held 

at,  Swift  a  welcome  f^T^est  atr4S. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  a  ptirtitiit  of  Lady  Oifflird 

by,  ref^rrotl  lo  by  Swift,  253. 
Lepell.  Mary,(Lady  Uenrey).0(nnmemoratod 

by  Gay.  in  his  Ver»e*  to  Pi>pe,  auo ;  one  of 

the  Maids  of  Honour  who  took  Pope  under 

their  prokeotiun.  Pope's  walk  with,  9*4 ) 

Pope's  commemoration  of  (in  his  Court. 

Ballad).  au5 ;  alluded  to  by  Pope.  4S0. 
L'  Kstrangfs,  Sir  Roger,  why   his  political 

friends  should  buy  him  out  of  PuiffBtory, 

373. 
Letcombe.  near  Berkshire,  retveat  of  Swift 

in  1714,  Swift  visited  by  Pope  and  Pornell 

at,  387. 
Ltttcr  OH  tike  Saenamnliil  Teti,  A,  by  Swift, 

u^inst  Noncomformity,  referred  to,  18. 
2.4  tttr  to  a  KobU  Lord  on  Occasion   of  Some 

Libelt     WriUen-  amd   Propagated  at   Court, 

Pope's  reply   to  Lord  Harvey's  Spittle, 

iiui.iced.  276,  331. 
Ltiur  to  the  Editor  of  the  Letter*  on  the  Spirit 

of  Patriotism,  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  by 

Warbnrton.  896. 
LctUre  of  Ahdard  and  ifefowa,  noticed,  303, 

301,  and  note. 
Letter*  of  the  Ueroinee,  by  Ovid,  referred  to, 

3v>4. 
Letter*  on  tk*  Spirit  of  Patriotitm,  by  St.  John. 

Lord  Bolingbroke.  entrusted  to  Pope,  and 

pabllshed  by  him  without  authorisation, 

C36,338. 
Letter*  to  John  Mvrrny,  Ac.,  by  Lord  Byron, 

roferred  tb,  337,  wiU. 
]>tters  of  Pope,  the  Collected,  an  account 

and  criticism  of.  242.246. 
Leiters  of  Swift,  the  Collected,  an  account 

of.  66, 67. 
Letter.writing,  Pope's  opinion  on  the  use 

of.  604. 
Lowis.  Brasmns,  Secretary  to  Lord  Dart. 

mouth,  an  intimate  friend  of  Swift,  Swift 

talking  politics  with,  lul  {  referencea  to^ 


103.  110,  133,  140.  145 1  letter  fromS^ift 
to,  267.269,  extracts  from  letter  to  Swif I 
from,  369,  370,  ne^, 

Ubertj,  Verses  on,  of  Addison,  quotsd  by 
Pope,  389. 

Ligme  La,  the  first  titla  of  the  Henriado  of 
Voltaire;  notlce.1  by  P«ipe.  462. 

LiUipat.  High.heels  and  Low.heela,  Big. 
endians  and  Little-endians  in,,  alluded  to 
by  Mrs»  Uuward,  193  f  the  Voyage  to. 
Swift  thinks,  will  baar  woodouta  better 
than  the  Brohdingnagians,  suggestions 
by  him  for  illustrating,  203. 

Lintot,  Bernard,  one  of  Pope's'  pnblisher8» 
various  translations  from  the  Latin  poets, 
and  first  edition  of  the  Rnpe  of  the  Lock, 
inserted  by  Pope  in  the  Mioeelianie*  of, 
Windsor  Fdre*tr  &c.,  published  by,  184; 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  299;  sums  leeeived  by 
Popa  for  bis  Iliad  and  Odff**eif,  from,  299, 
dOj;  Pope's  relation  of  his  journey  acd 
dialoguewich,  3b5i  303. 

Lions,  at  the  Tower,  The,  Pope  invited  by 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  see.  405. 

Little  Language,  used  between  Bwifi  and 
Esther  Johnson,  referred  to,  36, 138.  * 

Lioe*  of  the  Poet*,  The,  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
Cunningham's  edition  of,  referred  to,  6t 
the  biography  of  Pope  the  best  in  the 
se  rles  of,  33  i.  (For  various  referenoea  to, 
see  under  Johnson.) 

Logg,  Dr.  (or  LR(,'gj,  confessor,  or  chaplain, 
to  the  filoants,  humourously  character- 
ised by  Pope,  433. 

Long,  Mrs.  Anne,  Swift's  reference  to, 
*'  the  most  beaatiful  person  of  the  age  she 
lived  in,"  a  notice  of  her,  103.  and  twte. 

Longitude,  proi>osed  method  for  finding, 
alluded  to  by  Swift,  128. 

Lungleat,  Mrs.  Pendarvea  refers  to  a  visit 
to  l4Mly  Weymouth  at,  237,  nsCs;  Pope 
going  to  take  a  trip  to,  403. 

Lowell.  James  Russell,  a  critic  of  Pope, 
referred  to,  887. 

Love  for  Love,  a  comedy  of  GongteTS,  ra. 
ferred  to,  108,  note, 

Lucian,  the  Oreek  Satirist,  a  volume  of, 
appeara  in  the  portraitof  Swif t  by  Jervas, 
32;  Swift  indebted  to.  In  OuUiver**  Trwel*, 
47,  note. 

Lucretius.  De  Serum  Nahmrd,  used  by  Bwtfl 
in  the  Tato  of  a  Tub,  15. 

Lutrin,  the  satirical  poem  by  Boilean,  a 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  297. 

Luke,  St.,  rofcrroJ  to  as  a  palntor  by  Pope^ 
870. 
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HalMiMtt,  faif  PftnUM,  nferred  tobjP«p« 
in  l«ltar  to  L«lj  M«  W.  Mootaga.  41t. 

1UAA»  ei  HoBoar,  Swift  Utreatens  a  Hialovy 
cf«  JDf  hoir  regarded  bj  Swift, «.  mCc 

MatatcBOB,  Mde.  da  (Fraoeca  d'AtOiigB^). 
Loid  BoliBfl^bralca's  aaeond  wtfs  a  nlaea 
of,  m^ 

Halbarbe,  VkaafoU  da,  tlM  Freneh  poei,  hia 
aathori^  aa  noi  naiiiff  hiaimt,  qnoiad  by 
Popa«  Bakae'a  wUky  alhiaioB  to  hia 
tyrmunj  in  Orammar,  Boilaaa'a  high 
praiaa  of,  SH,  and  aoce. 

MMllei,  Darid,  leuar  on  WarborUm  from 
Lm6  Bolingbroka  to,  quoted,  pabliabea 
iw  BoUnf^broka  a  rariaad  edition  of 
fiolingrbroka'a  Lettera  &m  Patriotumi,  SM; 
one  of  the  beat  eoneapondenta  of  Pope  (In 
deteribing  landaeape  teenery) ,  two  lettera 
from  referred  to,  3417. 

Jfanderilla,  Bernard  de,  the  tnflnenoe  of  hia 
FabU  tif  tk$  Beu  on  the  Xtsof  om  Mm, 
noticed,  927. 

.Manley,  Mn.,  a  noreliat  and  play  .writer, 
aoceMda  8w<ft  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Tory  periodical.  The  Bxaminer,  26 ;  Addi. 
■on'a  character  in  the  Mtnurirt  of  Ewope 
by,  Swift'a  remarka  to  Addiaon  on  the 
book,  91. 

^aplednrham,  on  the  Thames,  the  reeidenoe 
of  the  Bkrants.  201 1  a  portrait  of  Tereaa 
and  Martha  Bloont  by  Jervaa  at,  292; 
the  original  of  letter  of  Pope  to  Martha 
Hloont,  on  hia  jonmey  to  Oxford,  at,  409, 

Mapp,  Mrs.,  the  famoos  "  bone.aetter."  a 
•Uiry  of,  by  Pnlteney,  in  a  letter  to  Swift, 
262,  w>U,  268. 

MarblcUill,  near  Richmond,  the  reaidenoe 


lafCSank). 

4S;   p«ta   np 
to  Onagieve  in  W< 
Abbey.   Ifli,  mM;    sopplaated    in    the 
I'a  faroor  by  tar  reiatiTe 

dole  of  the  measMaa  of.  UB;  flgvzaa  in 
the  Mmf^lki  Lmkm  Ttaliif ri«,  2B» ;  aa 
in  the  CkmneUn  tf  Wm 


p^a  oonri  to  the  fonner.  JB. 

Marrowfat.  Dr.,  at  the  " ViaitatioB  Diimar,'* 
deaeribed  by  Goldamith  in  bia  CUmmti 
tkt  World  (LTin.).  212,  mCc 

MarahaU,  Judge,  aa  exeeotor  of  Heater 
Vanbomrigh,  taksa  eopiea  of  bar  MS. 
lettera  before  they  were  destroyed,  JS. 

Martyn,  Dr.  John,  a  Oambridge  Profc 
a  reputed  editor  of  the  GrrnkStrmt  J% 
mentioned,  S21. 

Masham,  Mrs.  (afterwaida  Lady),  Bwift'a 
notices  of  her  in  the  joomaLlettera,  29; 
her  "lying^n"  troables  at  KeaalngtoB 
Palace,  SI ;  comes  to  town  to  **  lie  in,*' 
Swift  expresses  a  flnrrent  widi  for  '*a 
good  time"  for,  dinea  with,  122,  10;  a 
notice  of,  128,  maU ;  one  of  a  riding.party 
with  Swift,  Arbathnoi,  Ac,  186;  makea 
the  Qaeen  send  to  Kensington  for  pre. 
serred  ginger  for  Swift,  1S2 ;  accident  at 
Windsor,  and  Swift's  auxietiea  as  to  the 
oonaeqaences  to,  188 ;  her  great  friendship 
for  Swift,  sheds  tears  at  his  approaching 
departure  from  Bngland,  entertaina  him 
at  a  dinner,  speaks  to  the  Queen  for  him, 
140;    informs  Mrs.   Howard    aa  to   the 
duties    of    bed.ohamber    wonuua,    828$ 
Swift  endearours  to  effect  a  reooncillation 
between  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford 
atr  the  residence  of,  at  St.  Jamea*s.  864. 

Maaquerades,  introduced  l^    Heydeggeca 
426,11010. 
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M.O.,  iniUaU  need  by  Swift  in  letters  to 
Esther  Johnson,  oonjectored  meaning  of» 
OS,  tioU. 

Mead,  Dr.  Richard,  Pope  under  the  medical 
treatment  of,  409, 608. 

Medals,  The,  Bwift's  ironical  allnsion  (in 
his  Venea  on  hut  own  death)  to  the  Qaeen 
Caroline's  forgetting  omitted  in  the  re- 
vision  of  Dr.  King,  omitted  passage 
quoted,  M,  note;  Swift's  complaints  to 
Lady  Suffolk  that  the  Queen  has  not  sent 
him  them,  226. 

Iledleif,  The,  a  periodical  of  the  day,  noticed 
by  Swift  as  amalgamated  with  the  Flying 
Poitt^  in  consequence  of  the  newspaper, 
tax,  129,  note* 

Meditation  on  a  Broomttiek,  a  parody  by 
Swift,  21,  noU. 

Memoire  of  Europet  by  Mrs.  Manley,  ridi. 
culed  by  Swift,  91. 

Merry  Andrew,  alleged  origin  of  the  term, 
4f^,  note, 

Mtntiahf  The,  an  Bdogue  or  Paetorai  poem  by 
Pope,  originally  published  in  the  Spccta. 
tor,  Steele's  higli  praise  to  the  author  of, 
its  models,  the  justness  of  the  general 
eulogy  of,  by  the  critics,  first  questioned 
by  Wordsworth,  283,  284. 

MiddletoD,  Dr.  Conyers,  a  witness  to  the 
deiam  of  Pope,  328;  Pope  expresses  his 
satisfaction  that  Warburton  Las  aban. 
doned  the  field  of  controversy  to,  606. 

Miltun,  John,  his  Poradise  Loet  quoted  by 
Swift ;  Warton's  assertion  as  to  Swift's 
indifference  to,  controverted  by  Nichols, 
161 ;  his  Hpmn  to  the  Nativity  referred  to, 
281 ;  his  Pttr.  Lout  quoted  by  Pope,  439, 
and  Mate;  Par.  Regained  quoted  by  Pope, 
448  \  his  Ccnuu,  Par,  Lost,  quoted,  448, 
note. 

Jlirrnr  of  Magistrates,  The,  by  Thos.  Sack. 
ville,  assisted  by  Thomas,  referred  to, 
423.  note. 

Misanthropy  of  Swift,  defined  by  himself,  as 
general,  not  particular,  185. 

JltfceUnniee,  The,  jointly  contributed  to  by 
Swift,  Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  43;  Swift 
desires  Sheridan  to  send  him  to  Twicken. 
bam  his  Verse*  to  Stella  for  insertion  in, 
206,  206 ;  the  greater  part  contributed  by 
Swift  who  refuses  remuneration  for.  209  ) 
Pope's  Pastorals  and  his  imitations  of 
Chaucer,  Ac,  appear  in  Tonson's,  278, 
281 ;  his  translations  of  Statins  and  Ovid 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  appear  in  Lin. 
tot's.  284 ;  Pope  contributes  further  trans, 
latinns  and  adaptations  Arom  Chaucer 
and  Homer  to  Steele's,  299;  refers  to 
Tonson'e,  366 ;  and  to  his  specimens  of  his 


Homeric  translations  in  Steele's,  879;  an. 
nounces  to  Swift  the  completion  of  their 
}oint.lab<inrs  in,  refers  to  the  character 
to  470 ;  Ford's  remark  upon,  470,  noU, 
Miss,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  of 

uncomplimentary  meaning,  79. 
Mia^s  Journal,  Theobald  (according  to  Pope) 
'*  crucifies  Shakspeare  once  a  week  "  in, 
318. 
Mob,  a  Bewly.introdnced  word.  Swift  pro. 

tests  against,  96,  note. 
Modest  Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Poor  People 
in   Ireland  from  behig  a   Bnrdsn  to  their 
Parents  or  Country,  and  Making  them  Bine, 
ftcial  to  the  Country,  an  ironical  Essay  by 
Swift,  quoted,  68.66. 
Mohawks,  or  Mohocks,  unpunished  licen. 
tious  savagery  and  insolence  of  (in  the 
London  streets)  .noticed  by  Swift  in  letters 
to  Esther  Johnson,  81, 126, 127. 
Mohun,Lady  (widow  of  Lord  Mohun,  the 
hero  of  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil. 
ton),  her  marriage  with  Col.  Mordaunt, 
her  third  husband,  alluded  to  by  Pope  in- 
a  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  426. 
"  Moll,"  the  familiar  name  of  Mary  Van. 
homrigh,  used  by  Swift,  136, 146, 146, 147, 
note,  162. 
Montagu,   Lady    Mary    Wortley,    resents 
Pope's  innuendoes,    276,   note;    his  free 
expressions  of  admiration  for,  292 ;  com. 
memorated  by  Gay  (in  verses  to  Pope), 
rivalled  by  Mary  Bellenden  in  beauty,  300, 
note;  the  Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  AbeUtrd dBiU 
cated  by  Pope  to,  302 ;  authoress  of  the 
TounuEchgues,    307 ;  her  correspondence 
with  Pope  referred  to,  343, 344, 348 ;  letteri! 
from  Pope  to.  413.416,  416^19,    424.427; 
Pope  regrets  the  absence  of.  443. 
Montagu,  Edward  Wortley,  husband  of  Lady 
M.   W.  Montagu,  Swift  in  the  company 
of,  99;    references   of  Pope  to,  414,  426, 
416;     ofiScial     letter    of,     quoted,     425, 
noti, 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  his  device  to  induce 
ladies  to  keep  his  Etisnys  in  their  clcsete 
alluded  to  by  Swift,  77 ;    referred  to  by 
Bolingbroke.  217,  note  ;  his  donunciaiionf 
of  the  cruelties  of  hunting   quoted  by 
Pope,  286;   Pope    quotes   a  remark   of, 
376. 
Moor   Park,  the    residence    of    Sir    Wm. 
Temple,    Swift    finds    an     asylum    st. 
the  household  of,  Esther  Johnson's  p<»Hi. 
tion  at,  6;  Swift  returns  to,  his  life  at 
7.11 ;    his  reminiscences  of,  in  letter  tc 
John  Temple,  268. 
Moore,    Thos..    Life    and    Letters   ttf   Byron, 
I       quoted,  337,  note. 
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Mnral  Bua^i,  of  Pope,  noticed,  922, 824. 824. 
330. 

Jloralut,  ne:  A  PkOMOfhical  Rkaptodif,  by 
Lord  Shafteebarj,  xepublished  in  his 
Charaeteri§tie»t  one  of  the  eonroes  of  Th» 
B9$ay  on  itan^  referred  to,  S27. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  usee  the  prorerblal 
phrate  *^Tal0  of  a  Tab."  131,  note;  hie 
Utopia  (on  the  eviLs  reealiing  from  the 
conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  land), 
quoted,  63,  note, 

Mttae,  Mrs.,  the  mother  of  Esther  John, 
son,  her  second  marriage,  11;  Bwift's 
only  sister  lives  at  Farnham  with,  138, 
note* 

Motte,  Benjamin,  the  publuher  of  OuUiver'e 
TrntieU,  letter  flr«im  Svrift  to,  4S.  68, 207.209( 
his  final  settlement  with  Swift,  purchases 
the  copyright  of  OuUiver  and  AlutceUuniee, 
224  and  note;  recommended  by  Swift, 
246  ;  letter  from  Swift  to,  noticed,3L4.  note. 

Mounting  Bride,  The,  a  tragedy  by  Congreve, 
referred  to,  103,  note, 

Mueee"  Mercury,  The,  a  periodical,  an  allusion 
to  by  Pope,  366. 

N 

Nash,  Bichard,  (commonly  known  as  Beau 

Nash),  autocrat  of  fiath  in  the  last  cen. 

tury,  his  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years,  his 

request  to  Pope  for  a  set  of  verses,  des. 

cribed  by   Goldsmith,   306,    noU;    Pope 

makes  his  acquaintance  at  Bath,  remarks 

on  his  impudent  air.  notice  of  by  Dilke, 

his  behaviour  to  the  Duchess  of  Qaeens. 

berry  related  by   Goldsmith,    402,   and 

note, 
^urcissa,  the  poetic  name  given  by  Pope  to 

the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  in  his  Charactere 

of  Women,  322. 
Hatrative  of  Dr.  Robert  Norrie  on  the  frenzy  of 

J,  D.  [John  Dennis],  a  satire  by  Pope, 

2S8. 
National  Gkdlery  of  Portraits,  The,  a  por. 

trait  of  Swift  by  Jervas  in,  32,  and  note; 

of  Ann  Oldfield  in,  37,  notti;  of  Pope  by 

Jervas  in,  292;  earliest  portrait  of  Pope 

by  Jervas  and  another  by  Uoare  in,  347, 

313. 
Newgate    Pastorals,   the   composition  of, 

suggested  by  Swift  to  Pope,  162. 
Newnum,  F.  W.,  tus  Beeaye  on  Diet  referred 

to,  53;  his  Iliad  of  Homer,  referred  to,  801, 

note, 
Newmarket,  the  "annual  cheat"  at,  stig. 

matised  by  Pope  (in  his  QratefnlAddreee  of 

the  JJouyhnhnme),  317. 
Nowsham,  Mrs.,  a  correspuudont  of  Popo, 


marries  (as  second  husband)  Mr.  John 

Knight,  (as  third  husband)  Mr.  Nugent, 

478,  note. 
Newspapers,  a  stamp.tax  on,  by  the  Tory 

Cabinet,  noticed  by  Swift,  128, 129,  note, 
Nichols,  John,   LiUrary  Aneedoiee,  oontro. 

verts  Warton*8  remark  as  to  Swift's  quo. 

tations  from  Milton,  161,  note ;  an  account 

of  Hills,  the  pirate.publisher,  by,  356, 367, 

note. 
**  NoU,"  condemned  by  Swift,  as  too  much 

of  a  cant  word  for  poetry.  245 
Nonjuror,  The,  a  comedy  by  Gibber  (in  imi. 

tatioji  of  Tartvfe),  gives  offence  to  Pope, 

808;   alluded  to  by  Pope,  4SS,  and  noU; 

obtains  for  its  author  the  laureaieship, 

009. 
Notee  and   Queriee   (Feb.    S,  1881),   King's 

omission  of  Swift's  ironical  reference  to 

the  Queen  (Caroline)  in  Iiia  Vtreee  on  kie 

Own  Death  remarked  in,  the  omiited  verses 

quoted  in,  6i. 
Nugent,  Mrs.,  a  oorrespondeni   of   Pope, 

(see  under  Knight  and  Newaham),  47^ 


Obeereatione  en  the  Second  Iliad,  by  Pope,  leb 

f  erred  to  by  him,  292,  noU. 
ObeerwOor,   The,  a  periodical,  ita  oollapso 

alluded  to  by  Swift,  123,  nou. 
Occasional  Conformity,  the  Bill    against, 

extraordinary   excitement   regarding,  a 

favourite  measure  of  the  Tories,  75,  and 

note ;  Swift  writes,  but  does  not  print,  a 

pamphlet  in  opposition  to,  80. 
October  Club,  The,  a  sort  of  caucus  of  the  ultra. 

Tories,  the  original  members  of ;   places 

of  meeting  of,  reconstituted  as  a  Literary 

Club,  33. 
Ode  to  Temple,  by  Swift,  quoted.  7. 
Ode  to  Congreve,  by  Swift,  quoted,  8. 
Ode  on  Solitude,  An,  said  to  be  Pope's  earliest 

attempt  in  Poetry,  277. 
Ode  for  Mueio  on  St,  CeeUia'e  Dag,  an  early 

poem  of  Pope,  284. 
OdytHy  (see  under  Homer), 
Of  False  Taete,  a  poetical  Essay  by  Popo, 

321. 
Of  the  Uee  of  Riehee,  a  poetical  Itaaay  by 

Pope,  321. 
Ogilby,  John,  Pope's  first   acquaintance 

Mrith  Homer  made  in  the  English  version 

of,  277. 
Ogygia,  the  Island  of  Kalypeo,  an  allusion 

by  Pope  to,  418,  and  note. 
Old  BucJtelor,   TIte,  a  comedy  of  Congr«vo, 
rolcrrod  to,  103,  note. 
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OMfleld,  Mrs.,  an  eminent  actreM,  takes 
'  the  part  of  Gate's  danghter  in  Cato,  con- 
temptuons  reference  of  Swift  to,  barie4 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  portrait  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  South  Kensington* 
of,  137,  and  note ;  noticed  by  Pope  in  the 
part  of  Cato's  daughter,  366. 

Oldfox,  in  Wycherley's  Plain^Dtakr^  an  alio, 
siun  by  Pope  to,  367. 

Oldliam,  John,  a  writer  of  dramas,  con. 
temptnoas  reference  of  Pope  to  the  pie- 
seutation  of  Oorbodue  by,  423. 

Old  Wells.  Brintol,  described  by  Pope,  600. 

Ombre,  a  fashionable  Spanish  game  at 
cards.  Swift  complains  of  his  losses  at, 
13^ 

On  the  Science  of  a  Connoietewr,  an  Bssay  on 
Pictures,  by  Jon.  Richardson,  eulogised 
by  Roecoe,  480,  note. 

Opera,  Italian,  The,  Dennis's  denunciation 
of.  a  good  story  told  by  Swift  of  a  Mrs. 
Malaprop  and  the,  23 ;  Swift  reports  the 
rafre  for  ns  at  its  height,  notices  a  aiitrato 
(Nicolini)  as  the  reigning  favourite  of, 
87. 

Optimism,  the  cha^cteristic  doctrine  of 
the  Eneay  on  Man,  the  sources  from  which 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke  drew  their  beliers 
in,  tha  essential  fallacy  and  weakness  iif 
the  ordinary,  a  true  and  a  false.  227; 
Warburton's  perception  of  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  creed  of,  32:),  noU» 

Origin  of  Evil,  The,  a  treatise  on,  by  Dr. 
King,  referred  to,  327. 

Orkney,  Lady,  Swift's  intimacy  with,  "  the 
wisest  woman  he  ever  saw."  the  oracle  of 
Lord  Oxford,  formerly  mistress  of  Kin^; 
William  III.,  £20,000  rental  settled  by  the 
King  upon,  **  squints  like  a  dragon,"  her 
bad  understanding  with  her  sister.in.law 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  131.  and  note; 
an  unflattering  reference  by  Pope  to  (in 
letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton),  423. 

Orlando  Furioeo,  of  Ariosto.  imitated  by  Gay, 
300.  note;  the  adventures  of  Astolfo  in, 
alluded  to  by  Pope,  416,  and  note. 

Ormond,  Tlie  Duke  of,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
Lord.Lientenant  of  Ireland  in  the  Tory 
Government,  26;  compromised  in  the 
Jacobite  intrigues,  35;  competitor  with 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  for  Vice.  Iloyalty, 
02;  Swift  high  in  the  regard  of,  97; 
entertains  Swift  and  Lord  Oxford  at  a 
dinner,  assures  Swift  of  St.  Patrick's 
Deanery,  arranges  with  the  Queen  as  to 
the  preferments  of  Dromore  and  St. 
Patrick's,  139.  141 ;  Swift  expreusos  to 
Pope  his  affection  and  fears  for,  158. 

Orrery,  Lord,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  urigi. 


nates  the  story  of  Swift's  ignominious 
career  at  the  DuUin  University,  publishes 
his  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Writinge  of 
Swift  in  1761,  Mrs.  Delany's  observation  a 
upon  it,  3,  and  note;  his  dMcription  of 
Hester  Vanhpmrigh,  Mrs.  Delany's  coip. 
ment  ^pon  it.  36,  note;  the  first  to 
assert  the  marriage  of  Swift,  37.  note ;  hig 
reprcMntation  of  the  character  of  Swift's 
connexion  with  Hester  Vanhomrigh,  39 ; 
letters  from  Swift  to,  233^234,  260.262; 
Swift  invites  him  to  consider  the  misery 
and  poverty  of  the  people  on  his  estates* 
261 ;  Pope  at  the  house  of,  406. 

Ovid,  the  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon 
{Sfetamorphoeee  viii.), parodied  by  Swift,  16; 
Pope  makes  the  acquaintance  of,  in  the 
version  of  Sandys,  277;  parts  of  his 
Metamorphoee*  and  Letters  of  the  Heroines 
translated  by  Pope,  284 ;  the  latter  poem 
a  model  of  the  Eloisa,  which,  also,  prob. 
ably  is  indebted  to  the  romance  of  Byblis 
and  lanthe  of,  304. 

Owl  and  the  Niybtingale,  The,  an  early  English 
poem,  referred  to,  280. 

Oxford,  Lord,  see  under  Harley. 

Oxford,  the  University  of.  Swift  takes  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at,  does  not  for. 
get  his  good  reception  at,  7 ;  Pope's  visit 
to,  306,  311 ;  his  character  of  the  members 
of,  concern  at  the  Queen's  death  at,  389 ; 
his  visit  (to  consult  books  for  his  version 
of  the  Iliad)  to,  391 ;  hie  life  at,  meets  Dr. 
Clarke  and  sees  Jervas's  copies  of  Raf. 
faelle's  Cartoons  at,  420  ;  Pope  (letter  tn 
Warburton)  declares  he  will  not  accept 
an  honorary  degree  unless  Warburt<»n 
also  receives  one  fmm,  604^  606,  606;  War. 
burton's  comments  on  the  refusal  of  a 
degree  to  him  by,  600,  note. 


Paine.  Thomas,  Replies  to  his  Ageof  Beastm 

by  Gilbert  Wakefield,  339,  noU. 
Palladio  Andrea,  an  eminent  Italian  archi. 

tect,  his  Truttato  del  L' Axchiteotstnt  referred 

to  by  Pope,  4i0. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  correspondence  of  Swift 

with,  referred  to  by  Scott,  258. 
Pamphlets,  a  War  of,  recorded  by  Swift,  9:f. 
Papist,  Swift's  first  reference  to  Pope  as  a, 

27;     Pope,    in    his    youth,    alternately 

Protestant  and,  436;    professes  himself 

to  be  not  a,  436. 
Papists,  laws   against,  put  in  force,  292, 

ui4e;  laws  against  harlMuripg,  allusion 

to,  304 ;  a  proclamation  isitued  for  putting 

the  laws  into  execution  against,  611, 
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ParadiBe,  the  Persian  name  for  garden. 
Swift  enqnires  hovr  often  it  is  brought 
back  by  wives,  2^ 

Paradiae  Lott^  quoted  by  Swift,  161  \  twice 
alluded  to  (with  praise)  by  him,  a  copy 
of,  annotated  by  Swift  in  manuscript, 
161, note;  quoted  by  Pope,  439)  quoted, 
448,  iMte. 

Paradise  Begaintd,  quoted  by  Pope,  448. 

Park«r*i  Pemtjf  Pott,  publication  of  6uUiver*§ 
TraveU  in,  43. 

Parliament  men,  all  employments  go  to  the 
friends  of,  178. 

Parnell,  Dr.  Thos.,  dines  with  Swift  and 
Berkeley  at  an  ale-house,  141 ;  has  some 
ideas  for  Scriblertu  160)  assists  Pope 
in  his  Jliad,  299 ;  at  Pope's  request 
contributes  to  Tonson's  MiseiUanyt  371  t 
in  friendly  alliance  with  Pope,  mixes 
up  the  prayer  to  Apollo  {ll.  I.)  with  the 
Pater  Hotter,  880 ;  letter  from  Pope  to,  384. 
3S6 ;  accompanies  Pope  on  a  vinit  to  Swift 
at  Letcombe,  387.389;  joint-letter  from 
Pope  and  him  to  Arbuthnot,  397;  with 
Pope  at  Bath,  100 ;  letter  from  Pope  to, 
405.406;  receives  a  prebend  and  the 
vicarasre  of  Pinglass  from  King  (Arch, 
bishop  of  Dublin) ,  remark  on  his  character 
by  Johnson,  translates  the  Batrachomyom 
tnru/tui,  406,  note;  letter  from  Pope  (on 
the  Iliad  and  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
Mice)  to,  427.429 ;  Pope  edits  the  Remairu  of, 
445. 

Parsons,  held  by  Swift  to  be  not  bad  com. 
pany,  166. 

Party  .Spirit,  Pope's  reflections  on,  803. 

Party.Writers,  the  English  language  cor. 
rupted  by,  462. 

Partridge,  John,  the  almanack  mannfac. 
turer  and  prophet,  editor  of  the  Merliuue 
Lxheratust  ridicalod  by  Swift  in  his  Pre. 
dietionn  /or  the  yettr  1708,  20,  21. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  his  Pemeee,  influence  on  the 
E$»ay  of  Man  of,  327. 

Pastoral  Ballad,  a  protended  Somersetshire, 
by  Pope,  quoted,  280. 

Pastoral   Poetry,    a  Discourse   on,  by  Pope, 

referred  to.  278. 
Pastoral    Life,  fitted   for  fostering   fierce 

habits,  364,  note. 
Pa  florals.  The,  of  Pope,  first  compooed  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  patrons  and  eulog^ists  of, 
277;  appear  in  the  Poetic  Miscellanies  of 
Tonson,  the  sources  of,  278  ;  Bjron*8  esti. 
mate  of,  280  ;  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  letter 
to  WaUh,  361.363 ;  Bishop  Atterbury 
promities  to  retam  to  the  author  the 
volarao  of,  477,  note. 
Pattornln,  The,  of  PljilipB,  uppcar  in  the  same 


volume  of  MisceUanies  with  Pope's,  Pope's 
ironical  critique  upon,  quoted,  378.280. 
Pastor  Fido,  II,  of  Ouarini,  alluded  to  by 

Pope,  362. 
Patrick,  Swift's  Irish  servant,  allasions 
of  Swift  to  his  drinking  habits  and 
incorrigible  negligence,  SO ;  reports  to 
Swift  the  indifference  of  his  acquaintance 
as  to  the  change  of  place-holders,  92; 
drunk  about  three  times  a  woek,  has  got 
the  better  of  his  employer,  who  determines 
to  turn  him  off,  96  {  neglects  to  appear 
with  Swift's  gown  and  periwig,  108 ;  does 
not  present  himself  until  the  next  day, 
his  suit  of  clothes  at  the  tailor's  counter, 
ordered,  109;  an  inefficient  guard  at 
Swift's  bathing.place  at  Chelsea.  113; 
absents  himself  all  night  and  leaves 
Swift  without  linen,  Ac,  116)  neglects 
his  duties  again  at  a  critical  moment, 
117 ;  drunk  three  days  out  of  five,  has 
lately  had  his  suit  of  clothes,  and  now 
has  the  '*whip.hand"  of  his  employer. 
Swift  is  resolved  to  part  with  him  with, 
out  pity,  118;  keeps  Swift  waiting,  his 
punishment  124.126. 

Patrick,  Saint,  the  miracle  of,  recommend, 
ed  by  Pope  to  Jervas,  421. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  a  bust  of  Pope  by  Bnu. 
biliac  in  the  Art  Oallery  of,  referred  to, 
348,  note, 

Peltera  and  Roasters,  the  World  divided  into 
(in  respect  to  eggs),  196. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  a  friend  of  Swift  in  Ire. 
land,  speaks  against  Harley,  83 ;  makes 
puns  with  Swift,  106, 113. 

Pendarves,  Mrs.,  (Mary  Granville),  her  in. 
teresting  references  (in  her  Letters)  to 
Swift,  69 ;  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Swift 
from,  237,  note;  letter  from  Swift  to. 
237.241 )  extract  from  letter  to  Swift 
from,  241 ;  letter  from  Swift  to,  241.243. 

Penelope,  described  in  Odyssey,  Stella  com. 
pared  by  Lord  Orrery  to,  10. 

Percy,  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  three  marriages 
alluded  to,  243,  note. 

Perrault,  Charles,  a  champion  of  the  Mod. 
ems  as  against  the  Ancients  referred  to, 
16. 

Pertinn  TaUs,  The,  recommended  to  Judith 
Cowper  by  Pope,  312;  Atterbury 'a  oriti. 
cism  on,  441,  note, 

Persius,  the  Stoic  Satirist,  an  Bngllsh 
tranKlution  by  Dr.  Sheridan  of,  alluded 
to  by  Swift,  Swift's  advice  to  the  author 
upon  it,  204;  quoted  (on  the  use  of  the 
letter  Y  by  Pythagoras)  by  War  burton, 
M2l).  u(4c. 

Putor  ihe  Urcat,  RuKsian  Tear,  his  visit  to 
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England  noticed  by  Swift  (in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Moae).  11. 

Peterboroogh,  Lord,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
brought  over  by  him  to  the  Tories, 
Swift's  witty  verBes  deBcriptive  of, 
qaoted,  27,  note;  his  impeachment  threat, 
ened,  84,  and  note;  dines  with  Swift, 
Bolingbrolce,  Ac,  118 1  letter  to  Swift 
from,  quoted  196,  note ;  a  visitor  at  Twick. 
enham  Villa,  909;  visited  by  Pope  at 
Bevis  Mount,  323;  Horace  Walpole's 
description  of,  his  enmity  to  the  Duke  of 
MarlboroDgh,  marries  Mrs.  Robinson,  his 
Memoirt  destroyed  by  her,  476,  note ;  letter 
from  Pope  to,  476^78 ;  extract  from  letter 
to  Pope  from,  478,  note;  at  sea  with  Pope, 
496. 

Petis  de  la  Groiz.  Franpois,  the  Persian 
Tales  of,  appear  (in  1720)  in  five  volumes, 
noticed  by  Atterbury,  441. 

Pheidias.  the  Greek  Statuary  and  Sculptor, 
an  allusion  by  Pope  to,  376. 

Philips,  Ambrose,  extract  from  a  letter 
from  Swift  on  the  Italian  Opera  to.  23; 
writes  "little  jlofiM"  to  Miss  Carteret,  a 
contributor  to  the  Freethinker,  187,  and 
note  ;  his  Pattoraia  published  at  the  same 
time  with  PopeV,  278;  accused  by  Pope 
of  misrepresenting  him  to  Addison,  390, 
and  note;  ironical  reference  by  Pope  to, 
400;  his  PuetoraU  more  true  to  Nature 
than  those  of  his  rival,  400,  note. 

Philips,  the  Rev.  J.,  an  episcopal  chaplain, 
fears  the  inopportune  death  of  his  bishop, 
261.252. 

physicians.  Swift's  opinion  of,  261;  com. 
pared  by  Pope  to  asses,  422. 

Piikington,  Mrs.,  an  Irish  friend  of  Swift, 
her  Memoirs  of  Swift  referred  to.  69; 
oommended  by  Swift,  her  account  of  Mrs. 
Grierson*s  extraordinary  learning,  224, 
and  note. 

Pindaric  Odee,  by  Swift,  quoted.  7. 

Piossi,  Mrs.  (OftMrvalioiw  and  R^fUdione, 
Ac),  reports  a  remark  of  the  niece  of 
Miss  Fermor  on  the  latter's  self.con. 
■ciousness.  298,  mote. 

Plain  Dealer,  The,  a  comedy  of  Wycherley, 
allusion  by  Pope  to,  867,  309. 

Plm  of  the  Damned,  The,  a  poem  by  Swift, 
referred  to,  66,  61 1  mentioned  by  Swift 
as  a  stolen  copy,  printed  hi  London, 
281. 

Plutarch,  his  Moral  Essay  On  Fkeh.Bating, 
and  bis  Life  of  Cato  (in  the  PardOa  Lives), 
quoted  by  Pope,  286 ;  his  Bssay  On  Flesh, 
Eating  quoted  by  Rousseau  and  by  Shelley, 
the  English  version  of  Philemon  Uolland, 
and  that  "by  several  hands,'*  noticed, 


2S6,  note ;  referred  to  as  a  humanitarian 
moralist,  329. 

Poetry :  a  Rhapeody,  a  poem  by  Swift,  re. 
f erred  to,  61. 

Poets,  how  they  fail  as  fli^terers,  177 ;  how 
they  resemble  deity,  220. 

Polite  Conversation,  a  satirical  piece  by 
Swift,  mentioned  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
Gay,  one  of  his  wittiest  productions, 
in  its  full  title,  A  Complete  CoUeetion 
of  Qenteei  and  Ingenious  Conversation,  oc 
cording  to  the  most  Polite  Mode  and  Method, 
now  used  nt  Court,  and  in  the  best  Companies 
of  England,  60,  and  note;  an  allusion  by 
Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Orrery,  to, 
262. 

Polly,  a  comic  opera,  by  Gay,  not  allowed 
to  be  acted,  Oroker's  remarks  on  it,  212, 
note;  the  Ducheas  of  Qneensberry  be. 
comes  its  champion,  and  quarrels  with 
the  Court  respecting  it,  223,  note. 

Pnlwhele,  R.,  the  first  portion  of  the  letters 
of  Pope  to  Fortescue  published  in  the 
Hist,  of  Devon  of,  894,  note. 

Pond,  Arthur,  a  portrait  painter,  an  en. 
graving  from  a  portrait  of  Pope  by,  nu. 
ticed.  348. 

Pope.  Alexander,  the  father  of  the  poet,  a 
linen-draper  in  Lombard  Street,  a  papir^t, 
upon  the  Revolution  of  1688  gives  up  his 
business  and  lives  at  Binfield,  275,  276 1 
bis  death  in  1716  aUnded  to,  801. 

Pope,  Mrs.,  of  a  Yorkshire  familv,  her 
social  position,  her  son's  strong  affection 
for  her,  belongs  to  the  Papal  Church.  276, 
276 ;  her  gradual  decay,  her  death,  noticed 
by  Swift  in  letters  to  Pope.  232.  234; 
Pope  announces  her  death  to  Richardson 
and  requests  him  to  make  a  sketch  of 
her  face,  a  facsimile  of  the  etching  in 
Mr.  Elwin's  Works  of  Pope,  483,  486,  ano 
note.  '    # 

Pope,  Alexander  (see  Contents). 

Popery,  satirical  allnsious  by  Pope  to,  878, 
373. 

Porphyry,  his  humane  teacliing,  referred 
to,  329 

Portraits  of  Swift,  noticed,  31,  82,  and 
notes;  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  pecu. 
liarities  in,  32,  note;  ot  Teresa  and 
Martha  Blount.  292,  note;  various  por. 
traits  copied  by  Pope,  SOI ;  of  Pope,  347, 
348. 

Post.Boy,  The,  a  newspaper.  Swift  inserts  i 
paragraph  on  Mrs.  Long  in,  106.  note. 

Postnian,  The,  a  rabid  Tory  paper,  printed 
by  Leach,  a  cousin  of  Swift,  Lady  GifTanl 
accuses  Swift  of  mis.4Mliting  Sir  W.  Tern, 
pie's  Writings  in.  101,  and  note. 
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PrtdietioM  of  Itaae  Biekerttaft  satires  by 
Swift,  noticed,  20.  21, 

Presio,  a  name  given  to  Swift  by  the 
Dnchess  of  Shrewsbary.  first  appears  in 
the  twenty.seventh  letter  of  Swift  to 
Esther  Johnson,  95,  mote;  Swift  relates 
the  occasion  and  reason  of  the  bestowal 
of  the  name,  118. 

Pretender,  the  (Elder),  allusions  of  Swift  to, 
160.  165, 166, 176 ;  of  Pope  to,  888,  inva. 
■ion  threatened  by.  511,  note. 

Prior,  Matthew,  dedicates  his  poems  to 
I^rd  Dorset.  87;  dines  with  Swift  and 
Bo  we,  enlogises  Swift's  Citg  Shower ,  106 ) 
his  imitation  of  Hadrian's  Ad  Animamt 
quoted  by  Pope,  368 ;  author  of  a  poem 
entitled  Merrff  Andrew,  404,  note. 

Prior  Park,  Bath,  the  residence  of  Ralph 
Allen,  visits  of  Pope  to,  332,  833,  607, 
508. 

Prodigal  Son,  The,  a  satirical  picture  by 
Pope  of,  801  and  note. 

Progreee  of  PoeUry,  The,  verses  by  Judith 
Gowper,  a  eulogy  of  Pope  in,  812 ;  quoted , 
457,M0te. 

Prqfect  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion  and  the 
Reformation  of  Mannere,  an  ironical  piece 
by  Swift,  quoted,  21^. 

Prqfect  for  Eating  Children,  A,  an  ironical 
pamphlet  by  Swift,  alluded  to  by  him, 
281. 

Projector*,  The,  in  Oulliver*§  Tranfele  (••  Voy- 
age to  Laputa  ") ,  the  part  of  the  book  least 
liked  by  Arbnthnot,  197,  note. 

PropoMolfor  the  Universal  U$e  of  Irish  Manu. 
facturca,  a  pamphlet  by  Swift,  noticeu,  40. 

Propotml  for  Correcting,  Improving,  and  Auxr. 
tuining  the  English  Tongue  (1712),  addressed 
to  Lord  Oxford,  quoted,  96,  note ;  Steele 
reminded  of  the  celebration  of  his  name 
by  Swift  in,  the  first  piece  of  writing 
published  by  Swift  with  his  name,  two 
Bcplies  to  it,  144  and  note. 

Peahne  qf  David,  The,  a  parody  by  Pope  of 
one  of,  aflbotation  of  denial  by  him  (in 
a  letter  to  Swift),  Warburton  believes 
Pope  be  the  author  of,  printed  in  Ad. 
ditione  to  Popt^e  Works,  412,  and  fiole. 

Pulteney,  William,  letter  from  Swift  to, 
260.268 ;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from, 
261 ;  allusion  by  Pope  to,  496. 

Punch  and  the  Pnppet.Show,  popularity 
of,  the  most  important  news  from  the 
metropolis,  475. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  his  Pilgrimage,  or  RaatUms 
of  the  World,  kc,  alluded  to  by  Pope,  439, 
and  note. 

Purves.  D.  L.,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  quoted, 
118, 121, 124, 125, 138,  noMs. 


Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the.  Ijord  Bolingbmke 
begins  his  History  of  Hie  Own  Tims 
from,  403. 

Q 

Quaker  Pastorals,  snggeated  \fj  Swift  is 
Gay,  who  takee  the  hint  and  writes  one, 
162,  and  noU. 

Quarles,  Francis,  an  allnaion  of  Pope  (in  a 
letter  to  Bisbop  Atterbary)  to  the  DttH 
at  Bowls  in  the  EnMeme,  Divine  and  Mond, 
of,  448,  and  note. 

Qu4irtcrlg  Review,  The,  July,  1«83,  ariiele  on 
Swift  (in  regard  to  his  alleged  marriage) 
referred  to,  87,  noU;  tlie  pabli cation  of 
QuUiver's  Travels  in  Parker's  Pennp  Pott 
noticed  in,  48 ;  the  dose  reeemblanee  of  a 
passage  in  the  Voyage  to  Brobdin^nag  to 
one  in  the  Mariners*  Maga%ine,  1679,  poinu 
ed  out  in,  47,  note ;  its  editor  takes  part 
with  Campbell  and  the  partisans  of 
Pope  against  Bowles,  833,  340. 

Qwen  Mah,  Shelley's,  referred  to,  281. 

Qaeensberry,  Duchess  of.  the  patroness  and 
hostess  of  Gay.  Swift  addresses  letters  in 
.  part  to  Gay,  and  in  part  to  her  at  Aims, 
bury,  56,  56;  alluded  to,  812,  note;  Swift 
regrets  that  he  does  not  know  her, 
apologises  to  her  (through  Gay)  for 
a  breach  of  good  manners  in  his  man. 
ner  of  eating,  begs  that  aha  will  be 
the  guardian  of  Gay's  purse,  and  folic i. 
lates  her  upon  the  cause  of  her  dis. 
grace  at  the  Court.  222,  223,  and  miU; 
canvasses  for  subscriptions  for  Gsy's 
Opera,  PeUg,  in  the  drawing-room  at  St. 
James's,  and  is  forbidden  to  appear  at 
Court,  her  reply  to  the  Vioe.Uhatnber. 
Iain's  message.  223,  note;  Goldsmith'a 
anecdote  of  the  insolence  of  Bean  Nash 
to,  402,  noU. 

Quickly  Mistress,  A,  suspected  by  Swift, 
"by  her  eyebrows"  (letter  to  Esther 
Johnson),  122,  note. 

Quilca,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  in 
County  Cavan,  Swift's  visit  to,  180,  and 
note, 

Quincey,  Thomas  De,  his  opinion  of  the 
Rope  of  the  Lock,  quoted,  297  ;  an  adverse 
crttie  of  Pope,  837  ;  errs  on  the  aide  of 
depreciation,  contradictory  Jadgmenta 
(in  regard  to  Pope)  of,  840. 


Rabelais,  Francois,  Swift  indebted  to  hit 
Oaryantua  et  Pantagntel  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tuh 
14 ;  a  model  of  OnUivcr*e  Trujele,  47,  B«lt ' 
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Uw1fi*s  allnslon  to  the  Giant  Lcm^ron 
in,  164;  repr'>8')ntB  the  interpreters  of 
the  Laws  as  *'  Furred  Cats."  196.  note, 

Bacine,  Lonis,  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
La  Reliffion,  its  ironical  allasion  to  the 
Optimism  of  the  Ktignv  on  3tan  quoted, 
sent  by  Pope  alettor  (lefendinfr  himself 
from  the  charge  of  heterodoxy)  to,  at- 
tributes  the  popularity  of  the  Eai>ay  in 
France  to  its  "infidelity,**  328.  and  note. 

KadclifTe,  John,  H.D.,  referred  to  by  Swift, 
Court  physician  to  William  III.,  loses 
his  place  At  Anne's  succession  by  his 
candour,  founder  of  the  library  of  that 
name  at  Oxford,  97,  and  noUi  orders 
H.irtha  Dlonnt  to  Bath,  338. 

RafTddlls,  Bansio,  his  Cartoont  copied  bj 
Jervae,  430,  note. 

Bam,  Squire,  Swift  complains  in  his  InteUi. 
gencer  of  liaring  been  almost  ridden  o7er 
by  the  carriage  of,  296,  note, 

Uttpe  of  the  Lock,  The,  a  poem  by  Pope,  first 
appears  in  Lintot's  Miacfilanf,  2S4;  re. 
Tiseil  and  enlarged  in  1714,  origin  of. 
dedicated  to  Miss  Fermor,  the  additions 
and  improvements  of,  its  models,  sur. 
passes  them  all,  its  pumdy  of  the  epic 
style,  universal  praise  given  to  it  by  the 
critics.  Marmontel's  French  version  of, 
296,  297;  quoted,  a  A'ey  to,  pecuniary 
profits  brought  to  Pope  by,  Mlustrated 
by  engravings.  299,  299;  iu  >ulogies 
by  Pope's  critics  quoted,  340;  I'ope  re. 
poru  to  Swift  the  completion  of,  375; 
skilful  dedicstion  of,  376;  letters  from 
Pope  to  Miss  Fermor  upon,  3^1..334. 

Bapparees,  The,  Mild  Irish  outlaws,  an 
allusion  by  Pope  to,  461. 

Bawlin8on,B  ,  his  translation  of  the  Latin 
Letters  of  Ueloisa  aud  Abelara,  probably 
used  by  Pope,  30 ),  304. 

Baymond,  Vicar  of  Trim,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
Ksther  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley  ocea. 
Bional  b<iarders  at  the  house  of,  13 ;  Swift's 
reason  for  recommending  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  for  the  living  of  Laracor, 
133. 

Bedriff,  Gulliver's  birthplace,  an  allusion 
in  the  £pi*tle  of  Mary  QulUver  to,  316. 

Beformed  Church,  The,  will  not  permit 
legacies  for  redemption  of  souls  from 
Purgatory,  374. 

Behearaal,  The,  a  drama  by  Gibber,  the 
author's  vi»d  voce  interpolation  of  a 
speech  in,  the  alleged  ground  of  the  qnar. 
rel  between  him  and  Pi>pe,  308. 

StUgioH  of  Nature  DeHmMted,  Tht,  \fj  Wm. 
Wullaston,  noticed  by  Pope  as  having 
lately  appeared,   and   as  popular  with 


women,  the  Queen  (Caroline's)  patronage 

makes  ft  fashionable,  452,  and  note, 
Beuten  Viagire*  (French  Government  Annul. 

ties).  Pope  expresses  his    anxiety  alx)ut 

his  father's  investments  in,  377,  and  note, 
Rr^ignation  of  the  Captive  by  Bcipio,  of  Ricc«» 

reference  to  the  picture,  belonging  to 

Lord  Burlington,  489. 
Rhymes,  /ocular,  by  Swift,  sent  by  him  to 

8li<>ridan.  253. 
Rich,  Lady,  a  correspondent  of  Lady  M.  \Y, 

Montagu,  allusion  by  Pope  to,  424,  42G. 
Rich.Tlios  ,tumed  out  of  Druty  Lane,  builds 

a  theatre  in  Lin  coin's  Jnn.Fields,  intends 

to  net  Gay's    What.tyye.Call.U   without 

Steele's  consent,  406,  and  note, 
Richardson,  Jonathan,  the  painter,  a  friend 

of  Pope,  Roecoe's  character  of,  480,  note  ; 

letters  from  Pope  to,  480.431, 487. 
Richardson,  Samuel,  the  novelist,  his  letter 

respecting   Swift's  UfiB  at   the    Dublin 

University  quoted,  3. 
Rickett,  Magdalen,  the  only  (half)  sister 

of  Pope,  referred  to,  276,  note, 
Riding.Party,  A,  at  Windsor,  described  by 

Swift,  126. 
Robinson.   Mrs.    Anatasia,    a    celebrated 

singer,  marries  Lord    Peterborough,  an 

Allusion    by    Pope    (letter    to    Pet'r. 

borough)   to,  burns  her  husband's  Mu 

moire,  476,  and  note, 
Rolt,  Patty,  A  cousin  of  Swift,  mentioned 

by   him  in  a  letter  to  Ksther  Johnson, 

103.  and  noCs. 
Rome,  the  Church  of.  Pope  judgen,  from 

modem  symptons  and  ancient  prophecies, 

to  be  in  a  declining  comlition,  412. 
Roscoe,  William,  a  biographer  and  editor  of 

Pope,  his  Life  and  Writingn  of  Pope,  letter 

from  Pope  to  Biartha  Blount  published 

by,  334,  and  note;  quoted,  362.  394,  417, 

422,487,  476,  478,  490,  491,  486  510. 
Rosalind,  a  Shepherdess  in  Philips's  P<t«. 

toraU,  quoted  by  Pope,  279. 
Rosicrucians,  The.  de»cribed  by  Pope  in  u 

letter  to  Miss  Fermor,  etymology  of  the 

word,  382,  and  uote. 
Roobiliao,  Louis  Francois,  a  distinguished 

French  Sculptor,  resident  in  this  country, 

his  bust  of  Pope  referred  to,  948. 
^we,  Nicholas,  a    dramatist    and    poet* 

laureate,  nnder.Secretary  of  State,  enter. 

tains  Swift  and  Prior  at  a  dinner  at  his 

oflBoe  and  afterwards,  with  the  guests, 

to  a  "  blind  "  tavern,  104. 106, 
Ruff  head,   Owen,    his   Life  of  Pope  (1769) 

referred   to,   obtains  bis  material   from 

Blsliop  Warburton,  the  first  biography  of 

Poi)e  of  any  value,  336,  noie. 
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Kaffs,  German,  an  allaeion  by  Pope  to,  at 
being  introdaced  into  England,  896. 

8 

Bioheverell,  Dr.  Henry,  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  agitation  caused  by,  26; 
figures  in  the  jonmal.letters  of  Swift, 
29;  extract  from  letter  to  Swift  from,  31, 
note;  Swift  reads  his  "long,  dall  ser. 
mon,"  printed  and  sent  to  him  by  the 
preacher  (the  first  since  his  sospension), 
entitled  The  Ckrutian  Triumph,  on  the  Duty 
of  Praying  for  our  £nemie$.  Swift  reports 
lo  Esther  Johnson  an  account  of  its  pub. 
lioation,  1S6,  137 ;  his  opinion  upon  Dr. 
Bamet  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  future 
destination,  406.   ' 

Bainte  Beuve,  Ch.  A.  {Cautteries  de  Lundi), 
oontroTcrts  Taine's  estimate  of  Pope,  his 
opinion  of  the  Euay  on  Criticittn  quoted, 
263 ;  a  &yourable  critic  of  Pope.  337. 

Salamanders,  in  the  Rosicrucian  system, 
explained  by  Pope.  SS2. 

Sancho  Pansa,  an  allusion  by  Pope  to  his 
ravenous  eating,  454. 

Sappho,  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  satirised 
under  that  name  in  the  Dunciad,  319,  in 
the  Characters  of  Wotnen,322i  Pope  (appar. 
ently)  interpolates  passages  in  the  letters 
of  Lady  5).  W.  Montagu  to  justify  the 
appellation  of,  346 ;  the  name  first  applied 
by  him  to  Mrs.  Thomas  (the  mistress  of 
Henry  Cromwell),  367 ;  Lady  M.  W.  Mon. 
tagu  commemorated,  under  the  name,  in 
verses  addressed  by  him  to  Judith  Cow. 
per,  464. 

Sappho  to  Phaon,  a  poem  by  Pope,  in  imi. 
tation  of  the  Epietle  of  Ovid,  published  in 
Lintot's  Mi$ceUany,  284. 

Sarpedon,  the  episode  of  {Iliad  xii.,  xvi.)t 
Pope  notices  his  version  of,  in  Tonson's 
Miscellany,  379,  nnte. 

Sartor  Retartue,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  in. 
debted  to  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  for  hints  for 
the  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  14. 

Satire*  of  Pope,  in  imitation  of  Horace  and 
Donne,  noticed,  330.331. 

Sttvage,  Bichard  (the  poet),  a  friend  and 
agent  of  Pope,  lends  his  name  as  the  pre. 
tended  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  publi. 
cation  of  the  Dunciad,  319 ;  dies  in  Bristol ' 
Jail  entirely  destitute ;  owes  his  burial 
to  bis  Jailor,  his  extraordinary  career 
narrated  in  detail  by  his  fHend  Dr.  John, 
son,  832,  and  note. 

Scheme  of  Paying  PMie  Debts  by  «  Tax  <m 
Vices,  by  Pilkington,  inspired  by  a  pas. 
sage  in  QuUinr,  231,  and  note. 


Scriblerus,  Cornelius,  the  father  of  Martin, 
alluded  to,  84. 

Scriblerus  Martinus,  the  Memoir*  of,  an  un. 
finished  Satire  by  Swift,  Arbathnoi,  Pope, 
and  Gay,  so  called  from  the  Club  of  that 
name, S3;  the  first  hint  for  it  attributed 
by  Swift  to  Pope,  Swift  concedes  the 
honour  of  its  completion  to  Arbnthnol, 
why  Pope,  Gay,  and  Pamell  are  disqnall. 
fied  for  continuing,  149.  160 ;  Swift  him. 
self  not  easy  enough  in  mind  for,  16ft 

Schism  Bill.  The,  to  disqualify  all  Noncoo. 
formists  for  being  teachers  of  the  joong, 
Swift's  conduct  in  regard  to,  388,  tmdnou. 

Scotland,  how  regarded  by  Swift  aa  many 
times  worse  than  Ireland,  219. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  a  principal  biographer 
and  editor  of  Swift,  remarka  on  the 
position  of  Esther  Johnson's  mother  at 
Moor  Park,  7,  note;  on  the  letter 
from  Swift  to  Miss  Waring,  9,  n»tf; 
describes  Swift's  figure  and  features, 
82 ;  maintains  the  reality  of  Swift's 
marriage,  87 1  the  letters  of  Heater 
Yanhomrigh  printed  (from  oopiea  taken 
by  hU  friend  Mr.  Berwick)  by,  88,  and 
note;  criticism  upon  De^ontainee*  Le 
NouveoM  OuUiver  of,  46;  gives  high 
praise  to  Swift's  The  Chrand  Question 
Debated,  61,  note ;  alleges  the  only  excusea 
for  the  publication  of  the  groeaest  of 
Swift's  poema,  62;  Swift's  manner  of 
letter.writing  remarked  by,  very  few 
additions  to  the  Swift  [setters  pnbliabed 
since  the  edition  of,  67;  his  Life  and 
Works  of  Swift  quoted,  or  referred  to,  69, 
71,  72,  76,  76,  77.  79.  80,  82,  84.  86,  S7, 
88,  89,  91,  102,  116,  127,  184,  145,  146.  148, 
161,  162,  163,  166.  157.  168,  169,  161,  162. 
163,  167,  172,  174,  175,  180,  182,  18S.  185. 
188,  189,  190,  191.192.  194,  197.  198.  802, 
218.  214,  217,  219,  229,  2)6,  844,  846,  247, 
248,  249,  268,  260,  264,  269. 

Seasons,  The,  of  Thomson,  the  greateat  hu. 
numitarian  poem  of  the  laat  eentary,  re. 
ferred  to,  287,  noU;  said  to  hare  been 
contributed  to  by  Pope.  486,  note. 

Seechia  Rapita,  La,  of  Tassoni,  noticed,  297. 

Select  Preachers,  Swift's  remark  upon,  81, 
note. 

Seneca,  Morals,  on  the  retribution  of  glut- 
tony,  quoted  by  Pope  in  tl)e  &«ard*aa, 
286 ;  an  allusion  by  Pope  to.  871. 

Sermons  of  Swift,  given  by  him  to  Sherl. 
dan,  quoted,  66. 

Sermons,  general  contempt  for,  alladed  to 
by  Pope,  488. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  the  City  Laureate,  ridiculed 
by  Pope  in  the  Duneiad,  820^ 
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firven  Timet  Shorn  Ooait  The,  a  eomiclieroio 
Greek  poem,  refiBrred  to,  4o6. 

Bhaffcesbury,  Lord,  his  Letter  on  EtUbr$iafin 
attribated  to  Bwift,  ^ho  complains  of 
this  ascription  in  his  Apohgy  for  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  88,  and  noU, 

Bhakspeare,  William,  his  King  Lear,  referred 
to,  211.  note;  Tonson  engages  Pope  to  on- 
dertake  an  edition  of,  its  little  popularity. 
Pope's  pecnniary  profits  from,  Theobald 
oontribntes  articles  to  HtMt'e  Journal  on, 
criticises  Pope's  edition  in  his  Shakfpeare 
Bettored,  Pope's  remarks  apon  the  critl. 
cism,  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  Pope 
edition,  313,  and  noU ;  quotation  by  Pope 
from,  480;  Atterbory  promises  to  re. 
tnm  Pope's  annotated  copy  of,  and  in. 
tends  to  read  him  once  more,  417,  w4e ;  an 
imitation  of.  by  Hiss  Cowper.  i-om  mended 
by  Pope,  466}  reflections  of  Jaqaes  on 
Deer.U anting  (in  As  You  Like  ft)  referred 
to.  Pope's  emendation  of  a  word  in 
Twe^th  Night,  noticed  456,  notee, 

Shttm,  newlyJntrodaced  word,  objected  to 
by  Bwift,  06,  noU. 

Sheen,  near  Richmond,  a  residence  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  allasion  to,  6. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  his  Addrese  to  the 
Iriek  People  qnotid,  42,  noU;  his  Queen 
Mnb  referred  to,  281 1  BtvoU  of  liUtm 
quoted,  448,  note. 

Shepherd^ e  Week,  The,  a  Paetoral,  by  Oay, 
tSO^note. 

Sheridan,  Dr.  Thomas,  a  friend  and  corre. 
spondent  of  Swift,  letter  from  Bwift  (on 
the  illness  of  Bsther  Johnson)  to,  quoted, 
60 ;  one  of  Swift's  most  intimate  friends 
in  Dublin,  a  notice  of,  joins  with  Swift 
in  a  volume  of  MieceUaniee,  ruins  his 
chances  of  preferment,  68,  and  note; 
Bwift  gires  his  Serntone  (in  manuscript) 
to,  66;  some  of  the  best  Bwift  letters 
written  to,  67 ;  Swift's  petition  to  Lord 
Carteret  on  behalf  of,  91 ;  has  a  school 
at  Qnilca  in  Cavan,  Swift's  visits 
to,  180,  noU;  letters  from  Swift  to,  180. 
181,  182.184,  his  unlucky  Dv^ur$e,  183, 
mou  ;  letters  from  Swift  to,  190.191,  200. 
2US,  203.206;  entertains  Bsther  John, 
son  and  Mrs.  Dinsley  at  the  Tjublln 
Deanery,  Swift's  notice  of  his  Pergiue, 
208.  204 ;  conjointly  with  Swift  writes  a 
weekly  paper,  the  InteUigeneer,  280;  his 
departure  from  Dublin  lamented  by  Bwift, 
261 ;  jocular  letters  from  Bwift  to,  262. 
263,  264.266,  266.267. 

Sheridan.  Thomas,  son  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  a 
biographer  of  Swift  publishes  his  Life  of 
Swift  in  1787,  repeats  the  story  of  Swift's 


idleness  stthe  Dublin  University.  8;  his 
remarks  on  the  beginning  of  Swift's 
attachment  to  Hester  Vanhomrigh.  quo. 
ted,  SO.  note;  a  principal  witness  for  the 
(alleged)  marriage  of  Swift,  his  evidence 
quoted,  professes  to  have  had  his  account 
from  his  father,  87,  and  note ;  his  report 
of  a  visit  to  Hester  Yanhomrigh,  quoted, 
38.  and  note;  alleges  the  refusal  of  Swift 
to  acknowledge  the  marriage,  61. 

Shower,  A  City,  verses  by  Swift,  quoted.  24d, 
note, 

Shrewsbury,  the  Duchess  of,  daughter  of 
the  Harchese  Paleotti,  gives  the  Italian 
name  of  Pre$to  to  Swift,  118,  and  note ;  on 
a  riding.party,  with  Bwift  and  others,  in 
Windnor  Park,  126 ;  expected  popularity 
in  Ireland  of,  181. 

Shute.  Mr.,  a  Presbyterian,  Secretary  to  the 
Irish  Viceroy,  noticed  by  Bwift  as  the 
*'  shrewdest  head  in  Europe."  87,  note, 

Sid  Hamet,  a  Ferse-Satire  by  Swift  on  Lord 
Godolphin,  alluded  to  by  Bwift,  96;  at. 
tributed  either  to  himself  or  to  Prior,  99. 

Steve  Yahoo,  signature  of  Mm.  Howard,  do. 
rived  by  her  from  the  Voyage  to  Laptitu, 
193,  nUe, 

Silvia,  the  Story  of,  and  her  murderod 
Fawn,  the  most  charming  episode  in  the 
yKneit,  referred  to,  286,  w^. 

Sir  Raiph,  the  Patriot,  a  set  of  verses  by  Swift, 
allusion  by  Bwift  to,  first  appears  in 
the  Country  Journal  (Aug.  1728),  in  full. 
The  Progreeit  of  Patriotiem:  A  Tale,  a 
Satire  on  Walpole,  214,  and  note. 

Sirrah,  substituted  by  the  editors  of  Swift 
for  SoUah,  the  word  which  really  appears 
in  the  MS.  letters  of  Bwift  to  Esther 
Johnson,  96,  note, 

Bmedley,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Clogher,  editor  of  a 
collection  of  lampoons  on  Pope  entitled 
Alexondriana,  figures  in  the  Dunciad,  319. 

Smyths,  James  Moore,  a  friend  of  the 
Blonnts,  noticed,  292;  immortaUsed  in 
the  Dunciad,  320. 

SoUah,  the  familiar  name  given  to  Esther 
Johnson  in  Swift's  Letters,  by  the  editors 
printed  Sin  ah,  66,  note, 

Solomon,  the  Song  of,  an  allusion  by  Pope 
(letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu)  to, 
416  ;  SoUuHTn  quoted  by  Pope,  470. 

Bomers,  Lord,  Lord  CHiancellor,  an  early 
patron  of  Bwift,  12;  suspected  of  the 
authorship  of  A  Dieoourte  of  the  Dieeentioua 
Between  the  Boblee  and  Commone  of  Atheu* 
amd  Rome;  the  Tale  of  a  2M  dedicated  to, 
suspected  to  be  the  author  of  that  Satire, 
18 ;  appears  in  the  early  jonmal.lettf»-s. 
of  Swift,  vacates  office,  26;  his  confidence 
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to  Swift  on  the  Bill  against  Occasional 

,  Ck>nformlty,    76 ;    Harley*s  intrignes   a. 

gainst.  83 ;  references  of  Swift  to.  87. 136. 

Somerset,  the  Duchess  of,  her  hatred  of 
Swift,  exerts  her  influence  with  the  Queen 
to  prevent  his  preferment,  26,  ncte. 

Somerset,  the  Duke  of,  his  attack  upon 
Uarley  in  the  Prir  j  Council,  83. 

South  Sea  Company's  Bubble,  The,  an  allu. 
sion  of  Swift  to,  164 ;  Pope  reported  by  Gay 
to  have  lost  money  in,  178,  fiofe;  Swift's 
narrative  of  its  establishment  (in  his 
HiHory)  objected  to  by  liis  Tory  friends, 
269,  note  ;  an  allusion  of  Pope  to,  extract 
from  letter  from  Digby  respecting, 
Hogarth's  engraving  in  satire  of,  410,  and 
uote;  allusions  of  Pope  to,  142,  144; 
Arbuthnot's  bon  mot  upon,  443. 

SonUi  Sea  Prqieet,  The,  a  satire  by  Swift,  re. 
ferred  to,  60. 

Sparrow,  the,  a  conventional  representative 
of  the  Latin  Passer,  impropriety  of  the 
translators  and  poets  respecting,  316, 
note. 

Spt-rtator,  The,  started  and  edited  by  Steele, 
references  of  Swift  in  his  journal  Jetters 
to.  reports  (Nov.,  1711)  the  probable  ces. 
paition  of,  as  readers  begin  to  weary  of 
them,  ridicules  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  fair  sex  in,  supplies  a  hint  to  Steele 
for  No.  L,  81,  and  note;  Swift  reports 
that  it  keeps  up  and  doubles  its  price, 
129,  note;  Addison's  eulogy  of  Pope's 
£»eaif  OH  CrUidam,  in,  282 ;  Pope  publishes 
bis  Messiah  in.  233,  "certain  hone«t 
countrj'-gentlemen  "  of  Pope's  acquaint, 
ance  never  see  it,  238, 360. 

Spence,  Joseph,  a  friend  and  anecdotist.bio. 
frrapher  of  Pope,  author  of  Observations, 
Anecdotes,  and  Cfiaracttrs,  ko,.  Pope's  state, 
ment  of  his  first  literary  efforts  to.  quoi^, 
277,  and  note;  relates  Pope's  or  Tonson's 
remark  on  Addison's  Ikftnee  of  the  Chris, 
tian  Beliyion,  290;  origin  of  Pope's  ac. 
quaintance  with,  313 ;  records  Pope's  de. 
clarations  of  his  obligation  to  Bolinirbroko 
in  the  Mssap  on  Man,  quoted.  324 ;  attends 
Pope  on  hi«  death  .bed,  335;  prints  an 
edition  of  Qorboduc,  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford.  423,  note, 

fip0r<«,  of  Hunting,  stigmatised  by  Pope,  284. 

Bporus,  Lord  Hervey  satirised  by  Pope 
nnder  that  name,  in  the  Dunciad,  319,  in 
the  Spistle  to  Arbulhnot,  832. 

Squire,  The,  the  familiar  ScriMerus  name  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  an  allusion  by  Swift  to, 
140. 

Stage.  The,  Dr.  Johnson  on,  288;  Pope's 
account  of  the  use  made  of,  43t(. 


Stanhope.  Sir  Williazn,  the  parchaais'  ff 
Twickenham  Villa,  220. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Lucy,  mentioned  by  8wiil» 
109. 110.  note. 

Statins,  a  Latin  poet,  hie  Tkehais  imitated 
and  translated  by  Pope,  877,  2S4;  qnotMl 
by  him.  317. 

Steele.  Sir  Richard,  hia  first  acquaintance 
with  Swift.  16 ;  joins  with  Swift  in  the 
satire  of  Partridge    the   astrologer,  21 ; 
starts  the  TatUr,  suggnsted  by  the  prodae. 
tion  of  Diekerstaff,  and  sectLrea  the  aanist. 
ance  of  Swift.  26 ;  appears  in  the  journal, 
letters,  29,  30;  Swift  aenda  a  letter  for 
the    Tatler  to,   06,    referencee   of   Swift 
to,  88.  98, 101 ;  his  quarrel  with  Swift,  his 
paper  i  .   the    Tatler  attacking   Uarler, 
101,  and  noU;  references  of  Swift  to.  102. 
116;   accused  to   Addison    bj    Swift  of 
assailing  him  in  the  Quardian,  141,  143; 
letter  from  Swift,  on  the  same  subject  to, 
142-144;  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Swift 
from,  143 ;  publishes  a  paper  by  Pope  on 
Pastoral  poetry   for   the    CruardioH,   278} 
writes  to  Pope  in  high  praise  of  hia  Jfec 
eiah,  233 ;  protests  against  the  aaTageiy 
of  BulLbaiting  (In  the  roOar  Feb.  1700). 
286,   note;   expresses   hia  admiration   of 
Pope's  poetic  genius,   287;    reoeirea  a 
letter  from  Pope  thanking  him  for  his 
favourable  erUiqtte,  288 ;  oonTcys  to  Pope 
Addison's  disapproval  of  the  attack  on 
Dennis,  289;    brevity  of  hia  correepon. 
dence  with  Pope,  290;  Pope*a  connexion 
In  the  Guardian  with,  91;  a  volame  of 
Miscellanies  edited    by,    299;    onlj    two 
letters  from  Pope  to,   344,   900.861    (hU 
reply,  quoted,  361,  eo(e),  868.364;  writes 
to  Pope  complimenting  him  on  hia  Trvtjile 
of  Fame,  and  asking  his  assistance  in  the 
Guardian,  363,  note ;  P«>pe  reporta  the  die 
pleasure  of  his  Tory  friends  at  his  writing 
for,  367;  <Tay's  Parce,   What.lT^.CalLlt, 
discountenanced  by.  -UA  406,  and  note. 

Stella,  the  ptieiic  name  given  by  Swift  to 
Kether  Jotinson,  liis  series  of  lettera  to 
hcT  (1710.1713)  wrongly  entitled  the 
Journal  to,  does  not  once  occur  in  the  mana. 
script  journal.Iettors,  inserted  by  tlie 
editors,  25,  and  note;  28;  87.  and  note; 
60 ;  Bolingbruke's  use  of  the  name,  60. 
note;  Swift's  verses  addressed  to,  61, note; 
occurs  in  printed  letters,  66,  and  mdr, 
00,  07,  99,  100,  103,  107,  110;  occurs  in 
US.,  180,  181,  204,  206,  206  (lettera  to 
Sheridan). 

Stephen.  Mr.  Leslie,  a  biographer  of  Swift 
and  of  Pope,  his  remark  on  the  three  diM. 
tingnishad  alumni ot  the  Kiikenny  Schoul. 
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2  ;  on  8wifl*s  Kjdettt  Pri>po«a{,  63;  afavoar. 
able  critic  of  Pope,  337 ;  his higti  estimate 
of  the  interest  of  the  Svrlft  and  Pope  cor. 
respondence,  346,  note, 

Sterne,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Swift,  letters  of  Swift  to, 
18,  83^,  92.93;  references  to,  96,  98; 
promoted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dromon  to 
make  waj  for  Swift,  139,  140. 141. 

Stemhold.  Thos.t  Groom  of  the  Robes  to 
Henry  VIII.,  rersifler  of  the  PhUhu,  an 
allusion  by  Pope  to,  418,  and  note. 

6t«*wart,  Dagald,  an  atimtring  critic  of 
Pope,  387. 

Bt.  John.  Sir  Henry,  Lord  Botingbroke's 
fntlier.  Swift's  description  of,  tried  for 
murder  in  a  dnel,  28,  and  note;  allusion  of 
Swift  to,  created  Baron  bi.  John,  of 
Rattersea,  and  Viscount  St.  John,  282, 
and  note ;  reference  to,  323. 

Sim  we.  in  Buckinghamshire.  Lord  Cnbhnm's 
place  at,  rislts  of  Pope  to,  333;  his 
praises  of  the  beauty  of,  478 ;  Lord  Peter, 
borough's  notice  of,  478,  note. 

Btnyte,  Alderman  (and  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub. 
lin),  a  friend  of  Swift,  frequent  references 
in  the  jonmaUIetters  to,  18. 

SuitH  of  CMhett  term  improperly  applied, 
what  in  reality,  16. 

**  Sweetness  and  Light,"  an  expression  em. 
ployed  by  Swift  in  his  TaleofaTub,  16.  note. 

Swift,  Godwin,  the  father  of  the  Satirist, 
noticed,  1,  2. 

Svrift,  Deane,  a  second  oonsin  of  the  Satir. 
ist,  biographer  and  critic  of  Swift  {Eteny 
on  the.  Life,  Writiny$,  ana  Character  of  Swift)  ^ 
lopeats  the  story  of  Hiord  Orrery,  3;  criii. 
oised  by  Mrs.  Delany,  3,  notei  publishes 
earlier  part  of  joumal.letterft,  67 ;  quoted, 
72,  note;  1  A,  note;  114,  note;  165,  note;  288. 

8w)ft.  Jonathan,  Dean  (nee  Contents). 

Swift.  Thomas,  Incumbent  of  Goodrich, 
^grandfather  of  the  Satirist,  noticed,  1. 

Swift,  Thomas,  a  coudin  of  the  Satirist,  at 
the  Dublin  University  with  him,  3 ; 
chaplain  at  Moor  Park,  and  resident  there 
with  his  cousin.  5 ;  pretends  to  part 
authorship  of  the  Tule  of  n  Tub^  14;  an 
ullnsion  by  his  cousin  to,  the  latter's  die. 
like  for,  108,  and  note. 

Sylphs,  who,  explained  by  Pox>e  in  a  letter 
u>  Miss  Fermor.  382. 

Sylvia,  a  Sheplierdess  in  tlie  PattnraU  of 
Pope.  279 ;  Pope  addresses  Teresa  Blount 
V)y  ^he  name  of  the  Lady,  396. 

Sympson,  Ck>uiiin,  Swift  addresses  a  remon. 
idtrance  to  his  publisher  (in  a  preface  to 
tlie  neoond  edition  of  UnUtccr*$  Trujile 
under  the  name  uf,  14).  { 


Tnine.  Henri,  his  criticisms  on  Pope  dis. 
puted  by  Safnte3enve,  283;  among  the 
unfavourable  critics  of  Pope,  387. 

Tale  of  a  Tub,  The,  a  Satire  by  Swift,  8,  11  ; 
orlgrin  of  the  title,  13,  note;  an  account  of, 
13, 14,  qnoted  14.16 ;  referred  to,  108. 

Tale  of  Sir  Ralph,  a  set  of  veraes  by  Swift, 
noticed  by  him  to  Pope,  881. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  the  Aminta  of,  a  model  of 
the  Pwstorala  of  Pope,  278 ;  Pope's  remarks 
upon,  862,  and  fio<e. 

Tassoni,  Alessandro,  his  Seodiia  Rapita,  a 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  297. 

Tutler,  The,  a  periodical  started  and  edited 
by  Steele,  suggested  by  the  Satires  of 
Bickerstaff.  obtains  the  aid  of  Swift,  the 
contributions  of  Swift  to,26. 80;  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher  shews  Swift  the  first  volume 
of  the  small  edition  of,  in  which  the 
latter  is  highly  complimented.  Swift  dis. 
approves  of  the  reprinting  the  news  of, 
thinks  it  a  trick  of  the  publishers  to  in. 
crease  the  bulk  and  price  (letter  to  Addi. 
son).  90;  his  paper  in  ridicule  of  newly, 
introduced  words  into  the  English  Ian. 
guage,  06,  note ;  reports  to  Esther  Johnson 
the  having  written  a  paper  in,  06 1  pub. 
lishes  his  Cit^  Shower  in,  98,  99,  noU; 
Steele  loses  his  place  of  Gasetteer  for 
writing  against  Uarley  in,  Steele's  paper 
quoted,  lul,  taidnote;  praise  of  Philips 
in,  278;  paper  by  Steele,  on  buU-baiting 
and  cock-fighting,  in,  286,  noU;  Swift's 
City  Shower  first  appears  in .  2-16,  note. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  a  connexion  of 
Swift's  mother,  receives  Swift  into  his 
house,  resides  alternately  at  Sheen  and  at 
Moor  Park,  other  guests  of,  scandal  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  Mrs.  Johnson 
with,  4,  6 ;  writes  to  Sir  B.  Southwell, 
on  behalf  of  Swift,  Swift  reenters  the 
service  of,  Macaulay's  article  on  (in 
Ed.  Rev.),  quoted,  6,  and  note;  uses  ills 
influence  to  obtain  a  degree  for  Swift  at 
Oxford,  an  Ode  addressed  by  Swift  to,  7 ; 
deputes  Swift  to  attend  on  King  William 
III.,  on  his  visit  to  Moor  Park,  and  sends 
him  to  'the  Court  on  business  of  State, 
Swift  leaves  the  service  of,  but  received 
again  by,  8  ;  the  death  of,  bequeaths  to 
Swift  the  lalx)ur  of  editing  his  works,  11 ; 
leaves  a  small  legacy  to  Esther  Johnnon, 
12;  defended  by  Swift  in  the  Buttle  of  the 
Books,  15  ;  his  Remains  edited  by  Swift,  23. 
24  ;  promises  preferment  in  the  Church  to 
Swift,  72 ;  Swift  informs  his  cousin  of  his 
quarrel  with,  74;  referred  to,  94,257,  note. 
Temple,  Ludy,  a  relative  of  Swift's  mother. 
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only  the  nominal  head  of  the  honsehold  at 
Moor  Park,  4. 

Temple,  John,  a  nephew  of  Sir  W.  Temple, 
extract  from  letter  from  Swift  to,  7, 
and  note ;  referred  to,  257,  wfte ;  letter  from 
Swift  to,  257.259. 

Temple  of  Fa$ne,  The,  an  adaptation  from 
Ohancer  by  Pope,  noticed,  999;  Steele's 
enthasiastio  enloginm  on  (in  letter  to 
Pope),  ae$,noU;  alln<1ed  to  by  Pope.  407. 

Terence,  his  Andria  qaoted  by  Swift  (in 
letter  to  Bolingbroke) .  216 ;  an  edition  of, 
by  Mrs.  Grierson,  referred  to.  224,  no(e, 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  Leeturee  on  the  Engivth 
IJumourieft  holds  Swift's  theological 
orthodoxy  to  have  been  insincere,  20, 
n>4e;  his  opinion  of  Lady  Snifolk,  229, 
note;  an  entha<iastic  admirer  of  Pox>e, 
3S7;  high  enlogy  of  Pope's  services  in 
tlie  everlasting  war  against  Falsehood 
and  Snperstition.  345,  note* 

Thalestris.  the  Dachess  of  Marlborough 
appears  (in  the  Rape  ctf  the  Lock)  under  the 
name  of,  298. 

Thames,  The,  three  weeks*  frost  on,  al. 
Icded  to  by  Swift,  87 ;  Pope's  villa  on  the, 
810,  811 J  a  high  flood  of,  418.  and  noU ; 
the  JanoUon  of  the  Severn  and.  alluded 
to  by  Pope.  460,  and  n<^ ;  i&i\  468 ;  pre. 
ferred  by  PopA  to  Bath,  487,  611. 

Tbebais,  The,  of  Statius.  Pope's  version  of, 
284 ;  quoterl  by  Pope.  347. 

Theobald,  Lewis,  criticises  Shakspeare  in 
Mi»t*»  Journal,  his  Critique  on  Pope  entitled 
Shahtpwre  Beetored,  Ac,  Pope's  remarks 
on,  813,  and  note ;  made  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  the  realms  of  Dnlness  in  the 
Duiwiad,  820,  and  note,  321 ;  a  rival  of  Pope 
as  editor  of  Shakspeare,  348 ;  defended  by 
Aaron  Uill  from  Pope's  criticism.  Pope 
professes  to  have  had  no  enmity,  on 
account  of  his  Shakttpeare,  to,  491,  and 
note,  402. 

Theocritus,  the  /dyU*  of,  imitated  by  Pope, 
278,279. 

Thomson.  James,  the  first  i>oet  to  Insist, 
emphatically,  upon  the  rights  of  the  non. 
human  races.  287,  note ;  brings  his  poem 
of  Libertji  to  Pope,  486 ;  his  Seaeone  (mor. 
ally)the  most  meritorious  poem  of  the  can. 
tnry.  appears  complete  in  1730,  4S6.  note. 

Three  Houre  After  Mnrriage,  a  Farce  by  Gay, 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  a  satire  upon  car. 
tain  contemporary  personages,  noticed, 
dOS. 
Tichbome,  Sir  J.,  of  Tichborne.  the  brother 
<)f  Teresa  and  Martha  Blu^nt  marries 
tlie  daughter  of,  292. 
Tickoll,  Thomas,  a  friend  of  Addison  and 


Steele,  and  contributor  to  the  Speet'tter, 

praises  Philips  in  the  Ouardiam,  279,  tram. 

lates   the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  an. 

nounces  the  reason  for  hia  relinqaisb. 

ment  of  the  lUad,  the  rival  of  Pope  as 

translator,  his  version  preferred  by  Adtli. 

son  to  Pope's,  800 1  an  aliuaion  by  Atter. 

bury  to,  447,  note, 
Tisdall,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  an  Irish  Church  digni. 

tary,  a  correspondent  of  Swift,  his  rival 

for  the  affections    of    Esther  Johnson. 

letters  from  Swift  to.  75.77;  77.80;  notice  of 

his  courtship  of  Esther  Johnson,  100,  nole. 
To  a  Lady  on  her  BiiHhday,  verses  by  Pope, 

sent  by  him  to  Judith  Cowper,  quoted.  469. 
Tobacco,  excise-tax  on,  voted  by  an  extra. 

ordinary  minority,   233;    how    oaad   by 

Swift.  114,  and  mote. 
Tofts,  Mary,  imposes  upon  the  credulity  of 

the  public  and  the  medical  profession,  aa 

allusion  to,  198,  note. 
Toilet,  the  Royal,  at  the  French  and  English 

Courts,  228,  note, 
Tonson.  Jacob,  the  publisher,  dines  with 

and  pays  court  to  Swift.  116 ;  his  Poetic 

Miwellanie*  referred  to,  278,  281,  806,  356, 

371 ;    Woman,  a  Tale  in  verso,  published 

in  his  Mvfodlanies  by,  416. 
Tories.  The,  Swift  pities  for  fools,  175. 
Tout  Sat  Bien  philosophy,  the  hollownaas  of, 

827 ;  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  337,  note. 
Treatuie  on  the  Bathoe,  A ,  a  satire  by  Pope,  ap. 

pears  in  the  Miecellaniee  of  Swift  and  Pope, 

the  most  important  oontributiun,  notice 

of.  814.  818 ;  an  allusion  by  Pope  to,  492. 
Tribnia.  the  Island  of.  in  the  Voyage  to  La. 

pMn,  a  revision  by  Swift  respecting,  47. 
Triennial  Bill,  The,  Swift  despatched  by 

Temple  on   a  mission   to  William   III. 

respecting,  8. 
Trip,  a  newly  invented  word,  objected  to  bj 

Swift,  05,  noU. 
Troy,  the  Siege  of,  Pope's  principal  diffl. 

culties  in,  878. 
Trumbull,  Sir  Wm.,  an  ex-Secreury  of  Staie^ 

Pope's  first  literary  sponsor,  277. 
Tunbridge  Wells,  a  lesser  rival  of  Bath, 

receives  its  ceremonial  laws  from  Beau 

Mash,  805.  note. 
Turner,  the  maiden  name  of  Pope'a  mother, 

a  Yorkshire  family,  276. 
Turks  and  Tartars,  The,  Pope's  estimate  of, 

414.  . 

Twickenham.  Gay  alludes  to  Pope  at,  178, 

note ;  Pope  removes  to.  808  •,  account  of  his 

villa  at.  »)d,  and  note ;  310 ;  314 ;  826 ;  335  ; 

allusions  of  Pope  tu,  447,  450,  457;  a  de. 

scription  of  his  gMtdens  and  gmttAi  (in  a 

letter  to  Edward  Blouut),  I67.i(>9. 
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Undine,  %  fairy.romanee  of  La  Motte- 
Fonqn6,  the  hint  for,  deriyed  from  the 
ConU€  de  Oabftlh,  07,  note. 

Univet-nal  Prayer,  The,  epUogne  to  the  Eeeap 
on  Man,  added  by  Pope  (in  1733),  one 
of  the  moet  widely  known  of  his  prodac- 
tinns,  not  the  least  meritorioaa  part  of 
the  poem,  330. 

Utte  of  Riches,  Of  the,  a  Moral  Rssay  of  Pope 
dedicated  to  Lord  Barlin^^ton,  originally 
under  the  titles  0/  Taster  and  0/  False 
Taide,  321. 

Utr(>obt,  the  Treaty  of.  Swift's  remarks  on 
the  signing  of,  136. 


▼alterie.  La,  his  French  version  of  the 
Iliad  used  by  Pope,  299.  335. 

Vanbragh.  Sir  John,  the  Architect  and  Com. 
ody. writer,  satirical  poem  by  Swift  on,  16. 

Vanepea,  the  poetic  name  given  by  Swift 
to  H.ei»ter  Vanhomrigh,  28,  34,  36,  note, 
33.  89.  161.  notf,  151.  tiofe,  163,  noU,  156, 
wtU,  163.  161.  172,  note. 

Tanhomrigh,  Mrp.,  Swift's  visits  to  (in 
1709),  23 ;  bis  first  acquaintance  with  the 
family  of,  a  notice  of,  28,  30;  her  death, 
35 ;  notices,  in  Swift's  joumaUetters,  of, 
98.  106, 110,  111,  122;  letter  fh>m  Swift  to, 
145.U3. 

Tunliomrigh,  Hester,  daughter  of  the  pre. 
ceding,  her  accomplishments,  in  his  let. 
tors  to  Bather  Johnson  Swift  mentions  her 
only  twica,the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
intimacy  between  them  a  matter  of 
doubt,  letters  of  the  moet  passionate 
kind  to  Swift  from,  28.  29;  Swift's  em. 
banraesment  from  hiH  connexion  with,  let. 
ters  from  him  to.  quoted,  31 ;  left  depen. 
dent  for  protection  on  Swift,  claims  his 
protection,  her  appeals  and  protestations 
of  affection  become  more  passionate  and 
despairing,  extracts  from  letters  to  Swift 
from,  35,  36 ;  in  Ireland  usually  resides  at 
Marley  Abbey  near  Cell  bridge.  Lord 
Orrery's  character  of  her,  Mrs.  Delany's 
criticism  upon  it,  86,  and  note ;  the  news  of 
the  marriage  of  Swift  said  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  (1723),  Sheridan's  report  of  a 
visit  from  Swift  and  a  friend  to,  she 
rejects  the  proposals  (of  marriage)  of  the 
latter  with  disdain,  and  retires  to  Cell, 
bridge,  her  original  manuscript  letters 
destroyed,  but  copies  taken,  38;  Swift's 
poem  CadmtuB andVaneusa  (on  her),  noticed 
and  quoted,  38^ ;  Orrery's  theory  of  the 
relations  of  Swift  to.  and  Sheridan's  re. 
murks  upon  it,  39 ;  said  to  have  left  in. 


struotions  for  the  publication  of  all  her 
letters  to  Swift,  leaves  her  property  to 
strangers,  89,  40;  letter  from  Swift  to, 
134.186;  extracts  from  letters  to  Swift 
from,  136,  vote;  145,  note;  letter  from 
Swift  to,  147.148 ;  extracts  from  letter  to 
Swift  from,  147,  iK><e ;  letters  from  Swiffc 
to.  161.152,  163,  166.167 ;  extracts  from 
letter  to  Swift  from,  167,  nUe;  letters 
from  Swift  to,  163.166,  166.170  (French), 
170.172.  and  noU ;  extracts  from  letters  to 
Swift  from,  172.173,  moU;  extract  from 
letter  from  Swift  to,  387,  n^. 

Van  Loo,  JeaiuBaptiste.  a  French  painter, 
mentioned  by  Pope,  489. 

Varina,  poetical  name  given  by  Swift  to 
Miss  Waring,  8,  9,  II. 

Vere,  Lady,  niece  of  Lady  Betty  Germaine, 
in  the  habit  of  calling  Swift  "parson 
Swift,"  aUuded  to  by  Swift,  240,  and 
note. 

Vereee  on  the  DeeUk  of  Dr.  Swift,  by  Swift, 
noticed,  and  quoted,  62il4,  and  noU. 

Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  a  story  in  the 
Metamorphoeee  of  Ovid,  a  version  of,  by 
Pope  in  Lintot's  Miaoenanf,  284. 

Vienna,  the  Court  of,  an  allusion  by  Pope 
to,  in  letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montaga,  414. 

View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  A,  a  pamphlet  of 
Swift,  mentioned  by  him,  881. 

Villars,  the  Abb6  de,  his  La  Secchia  Bapita 
imitated  bywPope,  a  notice  by  Warton  of, 
297,  note. 

Villiers,  Lady  Klixabeth,  afterwards  Lady 
Orkney,  the  mistress  of  King  William  IIL, 
131.  note. 

Villette,  La  Marquise  de,  a  niece  of  Mde.  de 
Maintenon,  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  an  allusion  of  Swift  to,  213; 
B^lingbroke's  reference  to.  217;  Swift's 
concern  at  news  «>f  ill  heath  of,  232; 
brings  a  large  fortune  to  her  husband, 
828 ;  writes  Swift  a  long  letter.  471. 

Virgil,  quote  I  by  Swift  jSneie  xi.,  Ac,  86, 
89;  imitated  by  Pope,  277;  the  Paetomle 
of  P*»pe  an  imitation  of  the  Bcloguee 
of.  278 ;  his  Alueie  vii.  (episode  of  Silvia), 
II.,  IX.,  n..  quoted  by  Pope,  286.  421, 436. 

Virgil  TrnvtMy,  quote  I  by  Swift,  267. 

Yirtuee  of  Sid  Hamet,  the  Maifieianfe  Rod,  The,  a 
verscsatire  on  Lord  Oodolphin  by  Swift, 
96. 

Visitation  Dinner,  A.,  described  by  Gold, 
smith,  212,  note. 

Vital  Spark  of  Heavenly  Flame,  Pope's  Imita. 

tion  of  the  Epigram   of   Hadrian,  868; 

undergoes  two  or  tliree  revisions,  869, 

note. 

Vivisection,  the   barbarity   of,  and  other 
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experimental  tcrtare,  denounced  by  Jobn. 
son  in  the  Idlers  287,  note, 

Voitare,  Vinoent,  a  French  poet  and  letter 
writer  of  the  xvii.  centary,  a  copy  of  his 
works  sent  by  Pope  to  Teresa  Blotuit, 
298. 

Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Aroaet  de*  sasr. 
gests  the  translation  of  Oidliver*§  Travel* 
Into  French,  43 ;  extract  from  a  letter  to 

.   Bwift  from.  44,  fwU;  Lord   Chesterfield 

.  sends  verges  of  Swift  to,  61 1  his  (Edipe 
quoted,  ^2,  note;  on  a  visit  to  Dawley, 
writes  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Pope, 
compliments  him  upon  his  Euay  on 
CrUieum  and  Jtape  of  the  Lock,  allei^ed 
dislike  of  Pope  for,  the  guest  of  Boiing. 
broke,  admired  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 

.  318;  an  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  Pope, 
his  opinion  of  Pope  quoted,  his  hatred 
and  ridicule  of  the  Optimistic  creed,  Mr. 
Elwin's  remarks  upon  the  reason  of  his 

.  admiration  for  the  Egtoff  on  Man  noticed » 
3^17,  and  note;  notice  of  the  Uenriade  of, 
Bolingbroke  writes  to  Pope  to  be  prepared 
for  a  visit  from,  and  that  he  is  read, 
ingthe  Mariamne  of,  Bolingbroke's  high 
praise  of  it,  462,  note;  eulogistic  notice 
by  Pope  of  the  Ligue  (Henriadi)  of,  its 
"spirit  of  tme  religion"  commended  by 
Pope,  462.464;  probable  correspondence 
of  Pope  with,  464,  note;  Pope  returns 
thanks  to  Uill  for  his  translation  of  the 
Zaire  of,  letter  from  Uill  to  Pope  expres. 
sing  his  delight  in  reading  that  tragedy, 
and  intention  of  placing  it  on  the  London 
stage,  486,  and  note, 

W 

WagstafT,  Humphrey,  a  nom  d$  fhime  of 
Swift,  used  by  him  as  a  signature  to  the 
Cittf  Shower,  quoted  by  Steele,  in  the 
Ttitler,  93,  99,  note. 

Wakefield,  Gilbert,  an  Editor  of  Pope,  re. 
marks  on  a  verse  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
208;  a  favourabio  critic  of  Pope.  337;  pxxh. 
lishes  an  unfinished  edition  of  Pop<*,  in 
17'^.  abandons  his  work  to  War  ton,  mai:«. 
tains  the  ** inculpable  perfection"  of  all 
Pope's  compositions,  did  much  to  lighten 
the  labonrs  of  succeeding  editorn,  339,  a 
Fellov.  ')f  Jesus,  Coll.,  Cambridge,  a  Greek 
critic,  author  of  An  Inquiry  iuto  the  Ex. 
pediency  and  Propriety  of  Pnblie  and  Social 
Worahip,  incarcerated  in  the  Dorchester 
Jail,  joins  a  Nonconformist  body,  339, 
and  note. 

Walls,  Archdeacon,  Bwifi's  agent  in  Ire. 
land,  one  of  his  Dublin  friends,  18;  07{ 
meets  Swift  in   the    city,   lodging    in    J 


Aldersgate  Street,  bays  his  wife  a  nd« 
gown,  Ac,  lis. 
Walls,   Mrs.,   familiarly    called   by   Swift 

*•  goody,"  for  what  remarkable,  18. 
Waller.  Edmund,  his  SaorJtarieMn  and  Awtertl 
alluded  to  by  Lord   Potcrboroagh,  in  a 
letter  to  Pope,  478,  n4>te. 
Walpole,  Horace,  on   the  beauty  of  Mary 
Bellenden,   300,   note;    bia   remarks   a 
Pope's  Twickenham  Villa,  qaoted.  author 
of  an  Eseay  on  Gardening,  ^09,  note;  on 
Jervas  and  Lady  Bridgwater.  370,  nete; 
his  description  of  Lord  Peterborongb.  471 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  an  interview  of  Swift 
with,  43;  satirised  in   OuUiwev*»   TrawOt 
under  name  of  Flamnap,  46;  rifited  by 
Swift  twice,  189,  note  ;  aocased  of  cornip. 
tion   by   Swift.  202;  hia  pique  against 
Gay  noCiced  by  Swift,  227;   presents  a 
copy  of  the  Dnnciad  to  George  II.  and 
Queen  Caroline,  319 ;  swears  Mra.  Howard 
shall  have  the  Grounds  she  wishes  for. 
his   visit  to  Pope   not   returned.    466; 
favours  the  toleration  of  Nonoonformists, 
473,  note. 
Wal»h,  William,  literary  patron  and  corres. 
pendent  of  Pope.  Dryden'e  estimate  of 
him  as  a  critic,  his  place  in  Johnson's 
Lives,  resides  in  Worcestershire,  invitee 
Pope  to  Abberley.  his  eulogy  of  the  Po*. 
torale  to    Wycherley,    277;     letters   from 
Pope  to,    S78;    Pope's    Correspondence 
opens  with  his  letters  to.  313;   361.353; 
the  expense  of  liis  redemption  from  Purgs. 
tory  as  a  Soci:iian  and  a  Whig,  373. 
Warburton,    Rev.    J.,    Swilt'a    curate    at 

Laraeor,  18 ;  148. 
Warburton,  Dr.  William  (afterwards  Bishop 
of    Gloucester),   remarks    apon    Sir  0. 
Brown  in  Rape  of  the  Lock,  293 ;  a  rival  of 
Spence  in  Pope-worsliip,  313;    snggesu 
to  Pope  the  addition  of  a  Fourth  Boi>k  m» 
the  Dunoiadt  his  enemies  assailed  in  that 
poem,  his  remark  on  the  authorship  of 
the  Ee»ay  on  Man,  suggests  the  alteration 
of  the  opening  verses  of  the  Eswy,  pub. 
lishes  his  first  volumes  of  the  Divine  L<y». 
tion  of  Moee«,  steps  forward  as  the  cham. 
pion  of  Pope's  orthodoxy,  inserts  a  series 
of  vindications  of  it  in  a  periodical  of  the 
day,  325 ;  receives  a  letter  of  grateful  re. 
cognition  from  Pope,  his  first  meetingwith 
Pope,  formerly  an  adverse  critic  of  Pope, 
firm  alliance  between  Pope  and,  the  great 
aflvonuiges  from  Pope's  friendship  result, 
ing  to,  the  rival  of  Bolingbroke.correspond. 
ence  of  Pope  and.  characterised,  326 ;  is  at 
pains  to  deny  the  deietn  of  Pope,  formerly 
charges  the  Etmy  on  Man  with  atheism  i 
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his   Apology  for  Pope    translated    into 
French,  327.  328;  disoerns  the  essential 
weakness  of  Optimism,  S3S.   twU;   the 
edition  of   the  Bua^,  of  1743.  pablished 
with  (he  Commentary  and  Notes  of,  330 ; 
pats  ap   in  Twickenham   Chorch    the 
cynical  epit«pb  of  Pope  on  himself,  331 1 
with  Pope  at  the  Aliens',  at  Prior  Park, 
Hartha  Blount  complains  to  Pope  of  the 
incivility  of,  termed  a  "  sneaking  parson  ** 
by  i'ope,  333,  331;    last  letters  of  Pope 
written  to,  Pope  beqaeaths  his  library, 
and  the  property  of  all  his  poems  com- 
mented  apon  by  bis  friend,  to,  336 ;  origin 
of  the  furious  oontrdrersy  between  Lord 
Dnlingbroke  and,  meditates  a  Life  of  Pope, 
but  does  not  carry  out  his  intention,  his 
JL«U«r  addressed  to  Bolingbroke,  in  defence 
of  Pope,  338;  among  thto  eulogistic  critics 
of  Pupe,  quotes  Voltaire  as  a  eulogist  of 
Pope,  337 ;  his  edition  of  Pope  appears  in 
1761 ;    his   character  as  given   by  Mr. 
KIwin,   Lord  Marchmont's  allusion   to, 
places  his  portrait  in  the  frontispiece  to 
his  edition,  supplies  RufThead  with  mate- 
rials for  a  Life  of  Pope,  338;  bis  edition 
criticised  by  Warton,  339;  character  of 
the  correspondence  of  Pope  with,  846; 
suggests  an  edition  to  the  DimcMut,  406, 
note;  remarks  on  WoUaston's  Btiigion  of 
Itature,  462,  noU;   his  praise  of  Pope's 
6r(4U>,  468,  noU;  letters  from   Pope   to, 
604.605,  606^06 ;  his  remark  on  the  slight 
shewn  to  him  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
606,  note;  letters  from  Pope  to,  606.608, 
603^10. 

Wurd,  Prof.  A.  W.,  a  biographer  and 
editor  of  Pope,  criticises  Hallam's 
remark  on  the  BloUa,  304,  note ;  a  fallacy 
of  the  Optimist  creed  pointed  out  by, 
327;  a  favourable  critic  of  Pope,  837. 

Ward,  B.  W.,  his  picture  of  the  South  Sea 
BubUe,  referred  to,  440,  note. 

Waring,  Miss,  a  young  lady  of  Belfast, 
Swift  pays  his  addresses  to,  8;  his  letters 
to,  quoted,  8,  9;  he  breaks  with,  and 
sends  her  an  insulting  letter,  11. 

Warner,  Miss,  her  publication  of  the  second 
part  of  Pope's  letters  to  Fortescue  (In 
1817)  referred  to,  394,  note. 

W>rt<in,  Dr.  Joseph,  an  editor  of  Pope,  his 
opinion  uf  the  Uape  of  the  Lock,  account  of 
tne  Abb^  de  Viilars.  297,  note;  a  favour, 
able  critic  of  Pope,  837;  publishes  his 
edition  of  Pope  in  1797, 339 ;  remarks  by, 
or  references  to,  391,  423,  431,  438,  462, 
468,  611. 

Warton.  Tliomas,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  339,  note; 


his  Hintory  of  Englinh  Poetry  referred  tc, 
423. 
Water-Drinkers.  among  the  Poets,  160,  note. 
Weather,  The.  the  superiority  of,  In  former 

times.  Imaginary,  107.  note. 
Weekly  Papers,  The,  what  fiiU  of.  477. 
Wesleys,  The.  Dublin  friends  of  Swift,  18 1 
their  occupations  alluded   to  1^  Swift, 
89. 
Weston.  Mrs.,  the   heroine  of  the  Blegtf  of 
Pope,her  identity  long  a  subject  of  dispute, 
at  length  discovered  by  Mr.  Dilke.  an  ac. 
count  of,  the  Elegy  to,  quoted,  302,  and 
note ;  allusions  by  Pope  to  (in  a  letter  to 
Craggs).    3(52;    he    reftises    to    satisfy 
Caryll's   curiosity   as  to   the   name  of, 
related  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  362, 
note;  letter  from  Craggs  to  h'ope  respect. 
Ing,  quoted,  363,  note, 
WkatJ)'ye.CaU^tt  a  Farce  by  Gtey,  an  allu. 
sion  by  Bolingbroke  and  by   Swift  (in 
letter  to  Bolingbroke),  to,  217,  and  note; 
attacked  by  Burnet,  404 ;  an  allusion  by 
Pope  to,  406. 
Whifflers,   The,  Swift  out  of  patience  with, 

and  their  new.fangled  politeness,"  261. 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Pope  upon,  393. 
Whiteway,  Mrs.,  a  niece  of  Swift,  and  his 
housekeeper,  his  last  words  in  writing 
addressed  to,  64;   a  joint.letter   to   Dr. 
Sheridan  ttom  Swift  and,  264.266;  her 
regard  for  Sheridan,  256. 
Whltworth.  Mrs.,  her  epitaph  on  the  high 
road  at  Twickenham,  alluded  to  by  Pope 
(In  a  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton), 
reference  in  Theobald's  Courier  to,  quoted, 
432,  and  no<0. 
Wife  qf  Bath,  The,  a  comedy  by  Gay,  imi. 
tated  from  Chaucer,  noticed  by  Swift, 
represented  unsuccessfully  at  Dmry  Lane, 
revised  by  the  author,  Oay's  alluaion  (in 
letter  to  Swift),  to,  220,  and  note, 
Wilde,  Dr.,  a  biographer  of  Swift,  in  his 
Cloeing  Yean  of  8wift*»  Life  oontroverts 
the  common  theories  as  to  the  causes  and 
character  of  Swift's  mental  disease,  64, 
note ;  the  origin  of  his  Cloeing  Yeare,  66,  note. 
Will,   Hester   Vanhomr1gh*s,   40;     Esther 
Johnson's,  67 ;  Swift  announces  to  Lord 
Orrery  his  having  drawn  up  his,  settles 
his  whole  fortune  In  founding  a  Hospital 
for  Lunatics,  250;    legacies  and  provi« 
sions  of  Pope's,  336. 
William  III.,  King,  received  l^  Swift  at 
Moor  Park,  Swift  sent  to  conduct  politi. 
cal  business   with,  8 ;    Swift   sends   his 
**love"  to,  11;    a  preb&nd  promised  to 
Swift  by.  72 ;  settles  an  estate  in  Ireland 
of  £20,0^0  rental  on  Ludy  Orkney,  13L 
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Will's  CoflbeJioaM,   th«  Tory  Clab.  Pope 

freqaents,  296 ;  the  rival  of  Bnfeton's,  the 

Whig  Coffee.honse,  SOO. 
Winohcombe,  John,  the  Bnoeafeor  of  Miu 

Winohoombe,  first  irife  of  Lord  Boling. 

broke,  noticed,  119,  mou, 
Windsor.  Swift's  life  at.  80,  81,  S8|  114. 

124;  1S8.18S;  Lord  Oxford  offers  him  a 

Prebeitd  at.  140 ;  167,  and  now,  172. 
Windsor  Forest.  Pope's  father  settles  on  the 

borders  of,  276 ;  allusions  to,  804,  806. 
Wittdtor  Forest,  a  jHiein  by  Pope,  noticed, 

and  quoted,  284. 
WituUor  Propkeeif,  satirical  yerses  of  Swift 

upon  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  alluded  to 

by  Sheridan,  26.  note. 
Witchcraft  and  Diabolism,  the  annals  of, 

not  attentively  studied  by  Swift,  74,  nou. 
Wollaston.  William,  author  of  the  Rdigion  of 

Nature  DeUnetUed,  alluded  to  by  Pope,  462, 

and  note, 
Wtrntan^  a  tale  in  verse,  published  in  Ton. 

son's  MiisccUang  (1709),   an    allusion    by 

Pope  to,  416,  and  note. 
Women,  the  prayers  of.  Swift's  idea  of.  78. 
Women,  theory  of  the  inferior  Intelligence 

of,  why  not  combated  by  6wifc.  23^. 
Wood,  William,  patentee  of  halfpence  coin. 

age  in  Ireland,  obtains  his  privilege  by  a 

bribe  at  Court,  sssailed  by  Swift  in  his 

Dnipier  Lettere,  41 ;  represented,  in  a  pie. 

ture  by  Bindon,  at  the  feet  of  Swift,  69. 
Wofidward,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  a  SntwrtA 

Tkecry  of  the  Xartk,  his  antiquarian  re. 

searches  ridiculed  in  Three  Honre  After 

Marriage,  808. 
Wordsworth,  William,  the  poet,  criticises 

the  Meeeiakt  284;  praises  the  SloUa^  308; 

generally  adverse  critic  of  Pope.  837 ; 

classes  the  Bloiea  as  a  monodrmna,  840. 
Worke  of  the  Learned,  The,  a  literary  periodl. 

cal.  contributed  to  by  Warburton.  826. 
Worke  of  the  Unieamed,  The,  a  proposed  ironi. 

oal  periodical,  designed  by  Pope  and  ap. 

proved  by  Swifs,  but  never  started,  nL 

Inded  to  by  Pope,  871. 
Worrall,  an  agent   and   correspondent   of 

Swift,  letter  from  Swift  (respecting  Betty 
J<ines)  to,  quoted,  4;  respecting  Esther 
Johnson's  Will,  61;  letters  from  Swift 
on  the  illnesses  of  Bsther  Johnson,  187. 
190.  206.207. 
Wot  ton,  William,  a  champion  of  the 
ilivlMiis  M  against  the  Ancients,  pub.   ) 


lishes  a  commentary  to  ezpoae  the  nuf 
cliievousness  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tnh,  SirJt 
ironically  retaliates  upon,  14;  ehargi^ 
Swift  with  plagiarism  in  hia  Battle  ^tm 
Booke,  16. 

Wotton,  John,  a  painter,  referred  to  bj 
Swift,  criticises  the  illaatiations  to  Gmtu. 
vcr*»  Travel*,  206. 

Wrongt  of  Africa^  TA0,  a  pamphlet  by  Willisa 
Roscoe,  referred  to,  340,  note, 

Wycherley,  William,  a  literary  patron  of 
Pope.  Pope  submits  hia  Paetorate  (in 
manuscrip*)  to  the  judgment  of •  277 ;  an 
early  correspondent  of  Fbpe,  reciprocal 
compliments,  coolness,  and  final  rectm. 
oillation  between  Pope  and,  295,  296; 
notice  of  the  published  correapoodeaee 
of  Pope  with,  848, 844;  alloaiooa  of  Pope 
to,  867, 408. 


Y,  the  letter,  how  us<h1  by  Pythagoras,  the 
reference  of  Persios  {Sat.)  to  that  Pytba- 
gorean  symbol.  320.  note. 

Taboos,  the,  a  species  of  animals  who  do 
not  improve,  46 ;  Swift  (in  the  person  of 
Sympsim)  considers  he  has  reason  to 
complain  when  he  sees  them  carried  by 
Uouyhnhnms,  46.  47 ;  illustrations  of,  4S ; 
allusions  by  Mrs.  Howard  to,  198,  mote; 
Swift's  suggestions  for  illustrations  vi, 
20tf;  allusions  in  the  Oratefml  Addrtee  ^ 
the  HfUutppy  Uouifknhnme  to,  317. 

Young.  Dr.  Kdward,  referred  to  by  Swift  as 
rejecting  the  triplet,  246;  an  allusion  k> 
Dr.  Radcllife  in  a  Satire  of.  431 ;  relates 
his  acquaintance  with  Voltaire  (with 
pralne  of  him),  rocognises  the  merits  of  the 
Uenriade,  462,  note. 


Zaire,  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  Pope  returns 
his  thanks  to  Aaron  Hill  for  a  copy  of  his 
Bnglish  version  of,  highly  praised  by 
Hill  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  Hill  annonnoes 
his  intention  to  prepare  the  ^^fn^'m 
audience  for  the  fkvuurable  reception  of, 
486,  and  tutte. 

Zephalinda,  Teresa  Bloant  celebrated  nader 
that  name  by  Pope,  in  a  poetic  Bpistl* 
addressed  to  her,  294. 

Zoilus.  an  allusiim  to  Dennis,  the  bos^ils 
critic  of  Pope,  as  a  modem,  88L 
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